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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, this is March 5 and today we begin the hearings on 
details of the Air Force budget. 

We are pleased to have representatives of the Department of the 
Air Force before us, and we shell try to move along as rapidly as we 
reasonably can. 

PENDING SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


There is a supplemental budget request in the making for fiseal 
veer 1959. 

Mr. Garlock, when will that additional request be submitted to the 
Congress? 

Mr. Gartock. | am not in a position to give you an answer on that. 
It is my understanding that the decisions that have to be made 
within the Depertment of Defense will probably be made in the next 
2 or 3 weeks. What length of time it will take from that date for 
the executive branch to finalize it, or whether it will be finalized 
during that process, I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. Generelly speeking, what will be in the supplemental 
budget for the Air Force? 


(1) 
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Mr. Gartock. It is a little bit difficult to say. 
Mr. Manon. You can revise your remarks when they come to you. 


ITEMS CONSIDERED IN ADDITIONAL BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Garuock. Generally, the things that the Air Force is consider- 
ing are the types of items which we discussed with the committee 
when we were here on the fiscal year 1958 supplemental budget. 

Mr. Manon. For ex: — 

Mr. Gartock. The B-52, the TITAN, and things of that kind. | 
will expand this later for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You may do that, but I would like for you to tell us 
now as near as you can what items will be involved. 

I know that undoubtedly you plan an additional program for the 
B-52, and that you are probably considering trying to advance th 
TITAN ICBM program. 

What else is there in it? 

Mr. Garuock. Other things that are being considered are the addi- 
tional speedup on the ATLAS; exactly what shiuehtn should be 
followed on the MINUTE-MAN, which your committee will be told 
about at a later date. We have told in the previous discussion with 
the committee and we indicated we thought we were short in the 
missiles and aircraft support appropriation. 

Then, of course, we are having an extremely difficult time trying to 
fit our construction requirements into the amount in the budget. 
So, that is one of the things being considered for an enlargement over 
what was originally in the budget. 

In the astronautics field 

Mr. Manon. You mean hitting the moon, and things like that? 

Mr. Gartock. That involves a variety of projects with which | 
am not entirely familiar. 

General Wuirr. This would involve the follow on vehicle to the 
X-15 and that sort of thing. 


CONSIDERATION OF AIR FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS BY SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. Has the Air Force finalized its program for submission 
to the Secretary of Defense? 

General Wuire. It is in the process of finalization now, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is in the process within the Air Force? 

General Wuitrse. Within the Air Force, and with the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Manon. in other words, you have made some recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Defense? 

General Wurre. That is correct, sit 

Mr. Manon. Have you made all the recommendations you probably 
will make? 

Gene ral Wuirr. We have, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The point is, then, that you have to await a decision 
of the Secretary and the President with respect to what portion of your 
request will be approved? 

General Wurre. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. What is the total amount of vour submission to the 
Secretary of Defense? 
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Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, here I would like to say that in 
submitting it the Secretary of the Air Force did not finally commit 
himself to any one particular item. He submitted it, saying: “Here 
is a list of projects which the Air Force believes should be considered 
in establishing any supplemental budget.”’ 

That list amounts to about $3.5 billion. That does not mean he 
would recommend inclusion of all of those in any final recommendation. 


PROBABLE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. According to Secretary McElroy, a total increase in 
the 1959 budget is being contemplated in the area of $1.3 billion for all 
the services; is that right? 

Mr. Garuock. On that, sir, I have not been officially advised. 
All I know is what I read in the paper. 

Mr. Mauon. I believe that is the figure. 

Mr. Gartock. That is the figure | have seen in the paper, but 
| have not seen anything officially in the Department on it. 

General Bocarr. The papers quoted the sum of $1.3 billion to 

7 billion. That was what was in the newspapers, | believe. 

Mr. Manon. | believe that was substantially what they said. 


EFFECT OF ADDITIONAL REQUESTS ON FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET 


We will have a statement of the Air Force’s highest priority require- 
ments that are submitted to the Secretary of Defense. We want those 
that are submitted and why, and we want those that are approved, 
and why. 

Of course, we will have no problem getting statements on those 
that are approved. 

[It would be well if, as we go along, we could develop these additional 
programs which might be ae ae In other words, on our own 
initiative we will consider whether or not we think the budget is ade- 
quate. We have already asked a nemibe r of questions of the Secretary 
of Defense and of the Secretary of the Air Force in this area. 

We could not finish this hearing, and then come back and have a 
full-scale hearing on an additional budget request. The best time 
to get this story is now. We can take whatever action we think 
desirable, but we have to get this bill out on the floor as soon as we 
reasonably can. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you ascertained the effect of the supplemental 
on the bill which is now before us? 

Mr. Manon. That is the whole point, as I see it, Mr. Sikes. What 
will be the change in the fiscal 1959 Air Force budget as a result of the 
additional submissions? We are not only interested in the additional 
submissions which will be approved but we are interested in the addi- 
tional submissions which are not approved. It is a little difficult to 
handle in this manner. 


USE OF BALL LIGHTNING AS A MILITARY WEAPON 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, during none of the high-level hearings 
on research and development and on Intelligence have we had men- 
tion of a phenomenon which was described in the morning papers in 
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which the Russians were attributed the power of using controlled ball 
lightning as a weapon against planes and missiles? 

I would like to know when we are going to hear what information 
our people have on that situation. 

Mr. Manon. Have we heard research and development for the Air 
Force? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is my understanding that General Putt will speak 
to that. 

Mr. Sixes. This is something new and original but it is amazing 
that this committee has to read it in the newspapers rather than hear 
it from the CIA or from the top level research and development 
people. 

Mr. Manon. What is the story about that, General White? 

General Wuirs. I have nothing startling to say, Mr. Chairman. 
Really, that is the first time I have heard of a proposed practical 
application of ball lightning. 3 am sure the research and develop- 
ment people have considered it, but I have not personally had any 
experience with it except one ee I can testify to an electrical 
ball occurrence; I actually had one bounce off the nose of a B—17. 
There was quite a discussion which ensued and some people say 
there is not any such thing, but I know there is because I saw one, 
as close as from where I am sitting to Mr. Sikes, bounce right off the 
nose of a B-17 over Japan. 


SFFECT OF ADDITIONAL REQUESTS ON HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Scrivner. The point which Mr. Sikes has brought up seems 
to be something to be discussed. As I look at it, you have two 
options: Either postpone the hearings on the Air Force request 
until the supplemental or additional budget request is submitted, 
or ready to be presented, or go on with the budget hearings as they 
are now prepared and, then, if there is anything to be added to later 
on in the hearings before the bill is reported, hear it separately as an 
additional request. 

If you try to mix into what is a firm proposal in the budget some 
potential or possible additional items—and you do not know what 
the request is going to be until the figures are submitted—all you are 
doing is just confusing the entire record. 

Mr. Manon. I think we, of course, cannot postpone the hearings. 
So, we will have to proceed. 

Mr. Scrivner. You could take up the Army request now, and 
postpone the Air Force request until the last one. 

Mr. Manon. The Army and the Navy are all mixed up in this same 
thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you are going to have a cluttered record if 
you try to get into potentials and what may be requested, or come 
up in a supplemental request. 

In order to keep your record clear and straight and concise, as | 
look at it, the only thing you can do is go into it now with what is 
before you, and then when the Secretary of Defense has an additional 
request come in later that we consider it separately just as we have 
considered the first one. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Scrivner, will you yield at that point? 
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Mr. WicGLteswortnH, We have already finished with the Navy, 
and we would have to call them back anyway. 

Mr. Manon. We will probably have to call them back, but we do 
not want to call the Services back for a full-dress hearing. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would not be necessary because an additional 
request will come in from the Secretary of Defense, and it will be 
pretty well itemized as to exactly what they are asking for and how 
much and why. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this not already finalized as far as the Secretary of 
Defense is concerned? 

Is it not now a matter of the mechanics of getting it before the 
Congress? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know that it is. 

Mr. Manon. No; it is not. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have anything before you until you get 
a request from the President anyway, and there is nothing to act upon, 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Manon. Without objection, and if it is agreeable with the 
committee, I will not yield to any one me hie on the interrogation 
of the witnesses on the first go-around for more than 20 minutes. 
Is there any objection to that? And, on minor items, relatively, not 
more than 10 minutes. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, what about interruptions of witnesses? 

Mr. Manon. I think we need to be a little more careful about that, 
but we have not had too many problems on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once in a while when one member is asking a 
question, it will save a dozen questions later on. 

Mr. Manon. I think so, but this idea of everyone mounting a 
charger and going off in every direction without asking the man who 
has the witness to yield, I do not think is good. I think we need to be 
a little bit more firm in eee this committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Since we have unanimous agreement, we will have no 
problem, I hope. 


USE OF BALL LIGHTNING AS A MILITARY WEAPON 


Mr. Boye. Mr. Chairman, I am very interested in Mr. Sikes’ 
observations about the news account which appeared on page 1 of the 
Post this morning. Is there any objection to talking about it? 

Mr. Manon. They do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, I renew my request that the committee 
clerks ask each of the intelligence agencies whether there is informa- 
tion, and if there is a source of information, that a witness come to the 
committee to tell us what is known about it within the very near 
future. 

Mr. Manon. We will have the research and development repre- 
sentatives of the Air Forces before us quite soon. 

Mr. Stxes. Yes, but this may need to be at a higher level than 
research and development. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. I think it would be well for our committee clerks to 
determine the best source of information within the Department of 
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Defense or within the Government on this subject, and that we be 
briefed on it as soon as possible. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please give us a report on that in the morn- 
ing, General Moore? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. I think it would satisfy the committee 
if I got one of the representatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
General Twining’s office. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; but get us something specific and then we will 
decide what we want to do. We want a top secret briefing on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will now proceed. 

General Bogart, what is your proposed plan of presentation? 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, we, as you have said, are starting 
into the detailed presentation of the Air Force budget requirements 
for fiscal year 1959. 

We have been scheduled this morning to start an overall presenta- 
tion of the Air Force plans and programs. General White had 
planned to introduce this presentation, and General Gerhart will make 
the presentation. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 


Proceed, gentlemen. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Currier oF Starr, UNITED States AIR 
ForcE 


General Wurre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is my understanding that you are about to get into the details of the 
Air Force budget. We have prepared a presentation which we hope 
will be helpful; one which will relate the trees to the forest. We want 
you to see the forest that we call the Air Force. 

We have worked hard on this presentation to point out the many 
ramifications of a re ally complex business. The modern Air Force 
today is, as I am sure I do not need to tell you gentlemen, a terrifically 
complex x affair. We not only have the current forces in being, but we 
are just coming into the missile age, and just beyond that is the space 
age. 

Our endeavor today is to relate all these things into a picture that 
will give you an overall composite of the Air Force, and its mission. 
Fer this purpose I have asked Lieutenant General Gerhart, the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Plans and Programs, to make this presentation. 

With vour permission, General Gerhart will proceed. 


Mr. M AHON. Proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy CHIEF oF STAFF, PLANS AND 
Procrams, Unirep States Arr Force 


3RIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Lieutenant General Gerhart was born in Saginaw, Mich., on November 27, 
1907. He was graduated from the University of Chicago in 1928 and the advanced 
management program, Harvard Business School in 1948. After graduating 
from Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field, he was commissioned as a second 
lieutenant, Air Corps in 1929. During World War II, General Gerhart served 
with the Eighth Air Force in England as Assistant Chief of Air Staff for Opera- 
tions, commander of the 95th Bomb Group and commander, 93d Combat Wing. 
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His other assignments include duty as Chief of Staff, Joint Task Force 3 for atomic 
tests at Eniwetok Atoll in 1951, JCS Advisor to the Planning Board of the Na- 
tional Security Council (1953-55) and commander, 12th Air Force in Europe 
(1955-57). He assumed his duties as Deputy Chief of Staff, Plans and Pro- 
grams, Headquarters, United States Air Force on July 1, 1957. His decoarations 
include the Silver Star (with 2 clusters), the Legion of Merit, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Air Medal (with 2 clusters), the French and Belgian Croix de Guerre. 

General Gernartr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the scope of this presentation will be quite broad and there may be 
some things which you have had before. I hope if is in suitable 
detail. 

My purpose today is to assist you in your consideration of the overall 
defense budget by discussing the plans and the programs which the 
Air Force has developed to assure that it makes the most effective 
possible contribution to our defense. 

In this presentation I propose to cover the steps to be taken toward 
assuring an operationally effective Air Force; I will discuss the forces 
we have in being as well as those we will build within the next few 
years; and, finally, I will treat some of the future developments now 
included in the Air Force’s plans and programs. 

Any study of these plans and programs must be undertaken against 
the background of the capability of our potential enemy. 

[ will briefly remind you of some of the high points of General 
Breitweiser’s recent intelligence presentation to you. 

You will recall that he described the present composition of the 
Soviet air forces, which include some 20,000 operational aircraft used 
for tactical aviation, air defense, and long-range aviation. 

These forces are backed up by a dynamic scientific-technical research 
and development program, ‘This strength is directed by a government 
whose ultimate aim is to achieve a clear military superiority over the 
United States. 

BASIS FOR FORCES 


This threat is a major consideration in establishing the basis for our 
forces. Other factors, such as international commitments, economic 
considerations, and scientific progress, also influence the basis. 

The Secretary of Defense in his recent presentation to this commit- 
tee defined the composition of our essential forces. You will recall 
that he divided our essential needs into three broad categories: 

Our first need is for powerful retaliatory forces. 

Our second need is for forces and measures with which we can 
defend ourselves, particularly from air attack. 

Finally, we must also have mobile and versatile forces which, with 
our allies, can deal with situations short of general war, or in general 
war do other essential jobs 

Mr. McElroy’s definition applies, of course, to all elements of the 
United States defense structure. My presentation this morning will 
cover only 1 of the 3 major elements of that structure, the Air Force. 
Thus, although this presentation is limited to Air Force plans and 
programs, the Air Force recognizes that a composite of the efforts of 
the three services is necessary to the accomplishment of the essential 
defense functions Mr. McElroy referred to. 

It is in the context of Mr. McElroy’s definition of our essential 
forces that I would like to present to you Air Force plans and pro- 
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grams, particularly as they relate to the budget you are now con- 
sidering. 

To establish a proper starting point for our consideration, we should 
review briefly the current status of the Air Force. 

This chart indicates the end fiscal year 1958 position of the Air Forcee— 
a total of 117 wings. Within this total there are 44 wings included in 
the strategic forces and 45 in the tactical forces. The air defense 
forces include 28 wings. In addition, there are the MATS Airlift 
Forces which in turn would derive further support from the civil re- 
serve air fleet program. This is the foree which has been developed 
as a result of past programs and budgets. This is the force which has 
successfully made its heavy contribution to our national objective of 
deterrence. This is the force which is today a major element in assur- 
ing that our country maintains its proper position of leadership in the 
world today. To build and maintain this force has been costly. But 
the soundness of the investment would appear to be well established 
indeed. 

It is not my purpose to dwell at any length on what has been done. 
Rather do I seek simply to remind you of what we have and its signifi- 
cance, so that from this common beginning we may consider the prob- 
lem of assuring the viability—that is, the continuing relative effective- 
ness—of the force we are talking about. 


RETALIATORY Forcss 


The forces to which Mr. McElroy gave first mention are the re- 
taliatory forces. These forces constitute the primary deterrent 
capability. They are also the primary reliance in the event of war. 
If they are to meet the test of war, we must know they are operation- 
ally effective and sufficient to the job. If they are to deter, the Rus- 
sians must know it too. 

Less than ever is it possible to measure air strength simply by 
numbers of wings. For example, a strategic force almost regardless 
of size, which is not dispersed, which lacks effective penetration aids, 
and which has inadequate alert measures, cannot realize its full 
potential. When size, however, must be limited, each of these meas- 
ures assumes even greater importance. 

The missiles and aircraft of the retaliatory power of the Air Force 
are grouped into two major components, the long-range strategic 
forces and the shorter range tactical forces. Between them, they 
would deliver 85 to 90 percent of the decisive retaliatory effort. Let 
us look first at the strategic portion of our retaliatory strength. 

Once again, I would like to start our consideration with an indication 
of present position. This chart shows the end fiscal year 1958 posi- 
tion of the strategic forces. You will note that we still have B-36’s 
in our structure, and that missiles are beginning to make their appear- 
ance. You will note the figures in the parentheses. They represent 
activated units which have, however, not yet achieved operational 
status. I do not intend to discuss this force to any extent at this 
point, except to point out that this in-being strength represents the 
Nation’s single greatest asset in deterring war today or in winning 
such a war if it were forced upon us. Our ‘proble m—and it is a crucial 
one—is to maintain and, where appropriate, augment and improve 
the relative effectiveness of this force. I intend to cover with you 
now just what must be done to realize this objective. 
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If this force is to do the job a few years hence that it has done in the 
past and is doing today, it must remain an operationally effective 
force. It must remain so in spite of—and with careful attention to— 
Soviet advances. 


AIR FORCE WING COMPOSITION 


Mr. Rivey. Would it not be well to have a composition of wings 
at this point, so it would be contained in the record? 

Mr. Manon. Can you do that for the record, General? 

Mr. Scrivner. They have all these slides over here at the end of 
his statement. All you have to do is follow them back there. 

Mr. Sixes. I think Mr. Riley is right in that it will make a more 
orderly record if we have the information at this point. 

Mr. Riuey. The criticism sometimes of this committee is that we 
do not have sufficient information to present this bill to Congress. 

Mr. Boyue. Mr. Chairman, will you yield at that point? 

Due to my recent association with this committee I do not know 
the significance of these abbreviated designations, and would like to 
have someone delineate them for me. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please explain the middle column which 
appears on the chart which is entitled “U. E—W. G./SQ.” 

General Gernarr. “U. E.” is the “unit equipment,” or the num- 
bers of aircraft or missiles authorized a wing or squadron. 

Take the B—52: There are 45 aircraft authorized each wing, or 15 
per squadron. Carrying it on down the line to the tankers, there are 
20 aircraft in each squadron. 

Mr. Borie. What about the missiles? 

General Gernart. The missiles are in squadrons as shown to the 


right of the chart, and there are -—— missiles to the squadron. 
Mr. Manon. There are —-—— in a wing? 


General Gernarr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. If this is suitable material for the record, you can 
make it clear in the record so people can read it and understand it. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
Arr Force WinG CoMPosITION 
The following is the composition of the strategic air defense, and tactical air 
forces in actual numbers of wings for fiscal year 1957 and programed for fiscal 


years 1958 and 1959: 


Actual Programed 


End fiscal End fiseal End fiseal 


year 1957 year 1958 year 1959 
Strategic 50 44 43 
Air defense 32 2 27 
lactical : 55 4 35 
lotal 137 117 105 


Unit equipment 


The unit equipment (number of aircraft or missiles) authorized for assignment 
to each wing or squadron varies depending on the mission assigned to each. 
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Strategic forces 

In the strategic force the heavy bomb wings equipped with the B—36 have a unit 
equipment authorization of 30 aireraft each. All other strategic homber wings, 
as well as the medium reconnaissance wings, are authorized 45 aircraft for each 
wing. 
Air defense forces 

All manned interceptor wings are authorized 75 aircraft each and are composed 
of 3 squadrons per wing. 
Tactical forces 

Fighter-bomb and fighter-day wings, to be redesignated tactical-fighter wings 
in fiscal year 1959, are made up of both 3 and 4 squadron wings for deployment 
purposes. These wings have 75 aircraft in each 3 squadron wing and 72 aircraft 
in each 4 squadron wing. 

Tactical-bomb wings also composed of both 3 and 4 squadron wings are all 
authorized 48 aircraft. 

Tactical-reconnaissance wings all contain 4 squadrons in each wing and are 
equipped with 72 aircraft 

All troop-carrier wings are composed of 3 squadrons each. Both the troop- 
carrier-medium and troop-carrier-assault wings have 48 aircraft each, while 
troop-carrier-heavy wings contain 36 aircraft each. 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General Gerhart. 
STRATEGIC FORCES 


General Geruart. The strategic force, if it is to be operationally 
effective, must be 
Ready to react within minutes against an attack, in response 
to national will and direction. 
Secure. 
Able to penetrate to the tar 
I would like to discuss these criteria in greater detail. Let us 
consider what ‘“‘Ready”’ means. 


ret and destroy it. 


READINESS 


“Ready” means first, forces manned by experienced men who are 
highly trained and disciplined. These men must remain In our forces 
if their training and discipline are to permit their n ustery Ove! the 
technology of todav’s air weapons. 

To have such men, it is necessary to pay and house them suitably 
and provide the incentives which will induce them to re 


elie deieuticl tanks 


nain with 


To be ready, strategic forces must have facilities nt each hase 
which will permit the fastest possible reaction to warning of attack 
Alert facilities for crews, aircraft, and support equipment must be 
provided. Equipment must be ‘ready to go.” 

Weapons must be load d or in mediately available. Special storage 
and handling requirements must be met. Finally, a communications 
system of guaranteed effectiveness must be in 24-hour operation 

To be ready requires long hours of realistic training. This type of 
training is increasingly ec stly as we train with more modern weapons 
To stand alert requires equipment and men. But to be ready to- 
morrow, today’s training requires men and equipment in addition to 
those standing alert. 


SPONSIVI rO NATIONAL WILL AND DIRECTION 


Now let us examine the criterion ‘‘responsive to national will and 
direction.” 
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These forces, with their global—and ultimately universal—capabil- 
ity must be responsive to the highest national authority and unified 
and integrated under a single control. 

To assure freedom of action to pursue national objectives, the 
strategic forces must be United States forces, based to the maximum 
extent in the United States or in territory under United States control. 

This requires that these forces include enough refueling tanker air- 
craft like the KC-135 to get them to their targets and back to selected 
poststrike bases. 

The entire organization, the equipment, training, communications, 
and control structure of these forces must be developed to guarantee 
this essential responsiveness. 

SECURITY OF THE FORCES 

The security of strategic forces can be provided through a variety 
of measures. These include force dispersal, “hardening” bases to 
increase survivability of the force, mobility, strong air defenses, 
strategic warning measures, and others. 

No single measure is sufficient. Ordinarily a combination of several 
measures offers the b est return on the security investment. 

For example, mobility is frequently mentioned as the answer to 
the force-security problem. The Air Peter recognizes mobility as 
possessing certain advantages. But we know that building in defensive 
mobility can seriously reduce operational effectiveness. 

We use mobility, but not primarily as a security measure. We 
build in the kind of mobility, which will put us in position to strike. 
Such security as is thereby achieved by strategic forces is a byproduct 
of the mobility built m to enhance offensive capacity. 

Dispersal is an important measure by which we reduce the vulner- 
ability of strategic forces. Of equal importance to their ae “ 
the effect of dispersal upon the ability of our forces to get off 
ground rapidly toward their targets. Thus, dispersal affects pt 
mobility, readiness, and security. 

As you are aware, the strategic forces are being dispersed on the 
basis of 1 B-52 squadron per base and not more than 3 medium 
squadrons on | base. 

Another element of the security criterion is speeded reaction time. 
This improved reaction time is derived from such measures as dispersal] 
improved alert facilities, and the introduction of missiles into the 
strategic iorces. 

PENETRATION CAPABILITY 

The final criterion by which the operational effectiveness of the 

retaliatory forces must be judged is their capability to penetrate 


enemy defenses and destroy assigned targets. To achieve this 
capability sets up both quantite itive and qualitativ e require ments for 
the force. It requires a force of adequate size and suitable composi- 


tion, trained crews, effective logistic support, and technical measures 
to overcome the advances in enemy defense systems. 

Arriving at the size and composition of these forces is a difficult and 
sensitive task; if it is desired, | will cover this question in more detail 


j | I; ’ ~ } 
qguring the discussion period. 
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This chart shows the size and composition of the strategic retaliatory 
forces we will have. The B-36’s phase out of the inventory during the 
latter part of fiscal year 1959. The strategic missile portion of this 
force is programed to increase substantially. Note the growth pro- 
gramed for the strategic tanker squadrons. This is, as you will 
appreciate, the result of efforts to dev elop further the intercontinental 
capability ‘of the strategic forces. 


DECOYS AND PENETRATION AIDS 


To help the B—52’s and B-47’s penetrate enemy defenses, certain 
devices and measures have been developed. 

The QUAIL missile is a decoy missile carried by B-47’s and B—52’s. 
It is designed to be released by the bombers to increase their chances 
of getting to the target with their warheads. Another decoy missile 
is the GOOSE. 

The effectiveness of these decoys must be considered along with 
another group of penetration aids—electronic countermeasures. 


MISSILES 


In addition to decoy missiles and electronic countermeasures, we 
are developing air-to-surface missiles which will carry warheads. 
These will be launched from our bombers at distances of 75 to several 
hundred miles from their targets. 

The first of these air-to-surface missiles is the RASCAL, which was 
designed to be fired from the B—47 at a range of over 75 miles from the 
target. Guided from the bomber, this supersonic missile will have a 
good chance of getting through even to the most strongly defended 
target. The production of this missile will be limited inasmuch as 
later developments give more promise of success for the investment 
required. 

The penetration and destruction capability of the B—52 will be 
increased greatly by the HOUND DOG. This missile can be launched 
by a B—-52 hundreds of miles from its target. In effect, HOUND DOG 
will give the B—52 a supersonic delivery capability. 

I have here a few slides showing some of the weapon systems which 
our strategic forces will be employing 

Here is the SNARK, the earliest ‘development in our family of 


long-range missiles. It will enter our forces in limited quantities. Al- 
though it cannot claim the features of some of the later developments, 
it does represent a militarily useful capability in-being which has 
shown up well in its tests. Its ability to operate as a low-altitude 


weapon gives it a special flexibility. 
Here is the THOR IRBM. As vou know, both the THOR and 
Army-developed cousin, the JUPITER, have been ordered into 
production. The two missiles have similar characteristics. The 
THOR, shown here, has a range of 1,500 to 2,000 miles at hypersonic 
speeds. Its range requires that it be deloyed outside the continental 
United States. 

The ATLAS shown here, and the later TITAN, are the interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles in our program. Their principal difference 
from the IRBM’s is their 5,500-mile range which permits them to be 
based on United States soil, thereby enhancing their security and our 
national freedom of action. 
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MANNED AIRCRAFT 


We also have new manned aircraft systems which are supported by 
the budget you are considering. 

The B-—58 is a high-speed medium bomber which is replacing 
portion of the B-47 medium bomber force. It carries a pod in which 
may be placed a nuclear warhead, reconnaissance or electronic counter- 
measures gear. This is not, however, an interce ontinental bomber; and, 
to be used from North American bases, requires support by aerial 
refueling tanker aircraft. 

The B-70, formerly called the WS-110, is a chemically propelled 
mi anned bomber which will come into our forces in the future. It will 
fly at 2,000 miles per hour, more than three times the speed of the B-52, 

In due course the B-70 will be followed by the WS—125A, a nuclear- 
powered long-range aircraft, whose deve lopment is supported by the 
budget you are considering. This aircraft offers promise not only as 
a trail blazer in the field of air propulsion, but also as a versatile 
vehicle of high military value. It will be useful as a missile-launcher 
and cargo-carrier, and has growth potential to lead or keep pace with 
other developments we anticipate. 

Its nuclear propulsion system will give it almost unlimited endur- 
ance. A small number of these aircraft can maintain a continuous 
strategic patrol near hostile territory, thereby improving our warning 
and reaction time. 

SOLID PROPELLENT MISSILES 


In addition to these later aircraft developments, we have a new 
ballistic missile system in sight that has particular interest. This new 
system, which we call the MINUTE-MAN, will provide a whole new 
family of solid-propellent missiles. 

Present studies indicate that the MINUTE-MAN missiles will pre- 
sent few production problems, will be relatively easy to site and main- 
tain, and, of very great interest, will cost considerably less than the 
first generation missiles. 

As this sketch suggests, the MINUTE-MAN in its ICBM version 
is a multistage, solid. propellent missile; it will be able to deliver a war- 
head more than 5,000 miles. A squadron of these missiles will be dis- 
persed in underground silos around a central-control station. In addi- 
tion to using the system in the ICBM role, IRBM’s, tactical missiles, 
as well as air defense weapons will be available in the MINUTE- 
MAN family 

F-104 PLANE 


General Wire We now have a two-seater F—104 out at Andrews 
Air Force Base. Perhaps you and the committee members would like 
to take a ride in it. 

I am planning to go tomorrow. 

Mr. Sixes. How long will it be here, General? 

General Wuirr. About 3 or 4 more days. It takes about 1% hours 
for your briefing, and a short flight. The ejection is the thing you 
want to know all about; at least, | do, before taking off. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for that interesting observation. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Gerhart. 
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STRATEGIC FORCE MIX 


The programing for the strategic force has been carefully evolved 
to develop its readiness, accelerate its response, improve its security, 
and augment the capability of the force to penetrate to the target. 
The force in question is a deliberately arranged mixture of aircraft 
and missiles. This mix takes full advantage of the capabilities of 
both the aircraft and the missile within the time period we are 
looking at. 

As the strategic force structure indicates, the proportion of missiles 
in the force is increasing, and will continue to increase. We must, 
nevertheless, maintain a careful balance as between aircraft and 
missiles to assure that we realize the maximum from the inherent 
strengths each possesses. We have no interest, however, in carrying 
along any weapon system which can no longer pay its way. At the 
same time, we must have weapons on whose competence as deterrents 
we can rely with ever greater confidence. 


vie 
TacricaAL Forces 


I talked earlier of a second component of the retaliatory forces, 
specifically the tactical forces. These forces include among their 
functions the provision of theater air superiority and support of the 
land-air battle. Once again, the critical problem of maintaining 
operational effectiveness must be faced. Here, too, there are appro- 
priate criteria which must be met if this operational effectiveness is 
to be attained. 

The tactical forces, to be operationally effective, must be 

Effectively deployed, 
Highly mobile, and 
Ready. 

Before discussing these characteristics, however, it would be well 

to explore a few facts about this component of our retaliatory power. 


IMPORTANCE AND MISSION 


Here is the force we are talking about at the end of the current fiscal 
year. It is a force which includes both aircraft and missiles, with 
large elements of both stationed overseas. Tactical forces deployed 
in Europe and the Far East can put atomic bombs on targets at ranges 
of 500 to 1,000 miles at speeds greater than 800 miles per hour, attack- 
ing from high altitude or from treetop level. While these forces 
have certain limitations not inherent in the long-range forces, such 
limitations are acceptable for the missions to be performed. 

One additional point to recognize about these versatile forces is that 
although I am talking about them here as elements of the retaliatory 
forces, they a a particular portance in local war situations. 
Later I will treat more fully with this matter. 

These Siaape tactical forces accon iplish their retalia Ltoryv role in 
great part through operations to be conducted by alliances in whic! 
our country has membership. For example, there are large forces of 
tactical fighters in Europe assigned to NATO and these fighters are 
supported by a further contribution of reconnaissance and airlift units. 

These fighters will participate in the retaliatory effort under the 
direction of the Supreme Allied Commander, | urope whose opera- 
tional plans are, of course, carefully coordinated with other retaliatory 
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plans. These forces are the Air Force’s very substantial contribution 
to our collective security effort in NATO. This is a contribution 
which the Air Force makes at considerable cost, but with full recogni- 
tion of its military values and of the advantages it secures for our 
national position of free world leadership. 


EFFECTIVE DEPLOYMENT 


To return now to the characteristics which this smaller tactical air 
element of our retaliatory force oa have, let us consider first the 
criterion of “effective deployme: 

I have already talked shotrt “the fact that we have substantial 
elements of this force overseas. In Europe, tactical units are based 
in England and France as well as in Germany, where there also is a 
MATADOR missile force. These forces also operate periodically in 
other European countries. There are a great number of air bases in 
this area which have been built by NATO and which are available 
to these forces. 

This location of the force, its dispersal, and its nuclear capability 
make it a factor of major importance in the military problem that 
the Soviet Union must solve before it can attack. 

li the Pacific our forces are fewer in number and operate over a 
larger area. They are in Korea, Okinawa, Japan, and the Philippines. 
In addition, fighters operate in and out of Formosa, and there is a 
MATADOR missile unit permanently stationed there. We control 
the Pacific Air Forces from the Hawatian Islands. 

The problem in the Pacific is different in certain specific terms, but 
in the broad sense Pacific deployments give us the same advantages 
which we realize in Europe. We have airpower present as tangible 
evidence of our support to other nations in the battle against com- 
munism; and we have a real capability poised against possible Soviet 
bloe targets. Once again, we complicate seriously any plan for Soviet 
aggression. 

On alert close to hostile territory, tactical forces should be the first 
strike forces to engage the enemy. These early attacks on enemy 
targets will not only blunt Soviet offensive capability, but will also 
assist SAC penetration of enemy defenses. 

To sustain the effectiveness of widely deployed forces creates many 
demands. 

We must have versatile equipment. Weapon systems must be 
suitable for employment under many circumstances and widely 
varying conditions. 

ZERO LAUNCH 


For example, we are continuing work on zero launching of present 
fighters and on new aircraft capable of vertical takeoff and landing 
Our systems are adequate today, but they are becoming marginal. 
The modernization of the tactical forces has not progressed as rapidly 
as has the modernization of the longer range force. 

We must have effective communications and control systems and 
these are supported by our current program. Such communications 
and control are, of course, essential to integrate this force into the 
overall force and employ it as part of a coordinated effort. 


22910—58 
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MOBILITY OF WEAPON SYSTEMS 


Consider now the second characteristic listed, which was ‘‘mobility.’’ 

Certainly aircraft are inherently mobile, perhaps the most mobile 
of weapon systems. Yet, we must assure that our aircraft, after mov- 
ing to distant bases from which they will perform strikes, can operate 
on arrival. This we define as offensive mobility. This capability sets 
up Many requirements. 

The inflight refueling capability required by strategic forces is also 
required by the tactical forces. ‘This capability has been made avail- 
able on something of a hand-me-down basis by modifying obsolescent 
B-—50’s retired from the strategic force. This interim arrangement 
takes care of the most pressing immediate needs. 

We must have a capability to supply and support our forces wher- 
ever they may go for whatever period of time is necessary. This 
means airlift must be available and there must be appropriate support 
equipment and supplies ready for instant use. 

Finally to achieve and maintain offensive mobility, the force must 
be exercised often. Without the training from such exercises, this 
force cannot retain the effectiveness it must have to respond to the 
test of war. This means long hours in the air and the high costs that 
stem from realistic combat training. 


READINESS 


The last criterion of the effective tactical force is readiness. I 
would simply remind you of some of the criteria which I talked about 
in connection with our long-range forces. If, in these days of nuclear 

capability, there is a component of our force which is not ready on 
Doday. it is unlikely that this component can serve a useful purpose 
in deciding the outcome of the war. 


COMPOSITION OF TACTICAL FORCES 


I would like now to show you the tactical foree which will be 
supported by the budget you are considering. 

This chart reflects the reduction programed for the tactical forces. 
You will note that the tactical fighter portion of the oe will not be 
fully al atiod with century- — aircraft for some time. Some 
modernization will be accomplished, however, by the introduction of 
F—104’s and F-105’s plus the MACE. the improved version of the 
MATADOR. 


ETOH 2 
FIGHTERS 


Again I have a few slides which will show vou some of the new 
hardware which will be used by the tactical forces. 

Here is the F-105, an advanced fighter now undergoing intensive 
flight tests, which can carry nuclear weapons for increased ranges at 
higher speeds. It has a growth potential which will permit develop- 
ment of an all-weather capability for round-the-clock tactical opera- 
tions. 

An important advance in tactical air capability will be realized 
when the F-104 comes into the active forces. This fighter can fly 
at very high speeds and altitudes. 
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TACTICAL MISSILES 


As in the case of the strategic forces, the tactical forces have an 
effective air-to-surface missile called BULL-PUP which considerably 
enhances their capability. BULL-PUP is a Navy development which 
the Air Force has adapted to its aircraft. 

Another advance will be realized when the MACE surface-to-surface 
guided missile comes into our forces. 

This missile is an outgrowth of 4 years’ tactical unit experience with 
the MATADOR. It incorporates advances in propulsion and guid- 
ance techniques made in the last several years to increase itsrange. In 
addition it flies at low altitude to reduce the likelihood of its detection, 
utilizing an inertial system and a radar map-matching technique for 
navigation. 

Arr Derense Forces 


I have talked at some length now about our retaliatory forces, and 
about some of the measures that must be taken to assure their effec- 
tiveness. Since it is accepted that we will not initiate any attack, 
one of the most important requirements that must be met is the 

earliest possible warning of any attack. 

With certain and precise strategic warning from intelligence sources 
the air defense problem could be solved by destroying enemy aircraft 
and missiles on their bases before they were launched. However, 
recognizing that there may very well not be such strategic warning, 
we must be prepared to retaliate and inflict maximum damage on 
his strike capability. 

If there is only tactical—that is, short-notice—warning, that must 
come from the second category of forces listed by Mr. McElroy, 
those which defend against attack from the air. 

As I said earlier, we are trying to buy more time to launch our 
retaliatory forces. Thus, the success of the retaliatory effort—as well 
as civil defense measures—is directly and intimately tied to the early 
warning the air defense system can provide. 

Further, air defense operations must be coordinated with great care 
to permit offensive forces to go out and come back with safety. 
Strategic bases and support facilities must be protected by active air 
defenses to the maximum possible extent. 

[vy purpose in citing these relationships of air offense and air 
defense is to make clear how mutually supporting and interdependent 
they are ‘hev are more than complementary; they are indivisibly 
linked. The Air Force, with its responsibility in both areas, has 
developed systems of control, operation, and liaison to assure the full 
integration of air offensive and defensive operations without which 
neither operation can succeed. 

Here are the Air Force Defense Forces to be available at the end of 
fiscal year 1958. These forces represent a very significant defense 
capability, one to which the Soviet planner must give very careful 
thought. Once again, however, our problem is not the present cap- 
ability of these forces, but rather the way in which they must be 
developed if we are to retain the type of capability the situation will 
require. 


ESSENTIAL CRITERIA FOR AIR DEFENSE EFFECTIVENESS 


Let us consider now what might be described as the essential criteria 
for air defense effectiveness. Air Defense Forces must be 
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Capable of providing earliest possible warning of attack. 
Organized and competent to engage the enemy quickly as far out 
from our national territory as possible. 

Prepared, as a next alternative, to conduct area defense with prompt 
response to fast-changing threats; and, as a last ditch measure, pre- 
pared to conduct close-in defense of selected essential targets. 


EARLY. WARNING 


Consider each of these criteria. The first, the capability to provide 
early warning of an attack, is in itself a major undertaking. It es- 
tablishes requirements for infallible detection, immediate evaluation 
of the attack, and notification of active defense forces and other re- 
quire “cd agenc ies. 

First, the capability to detect as far out as possible. 

This requirementh has led to the construction of the DEW line in the 
Far North regions of Canada and Alaska. It caused the establish- 
ment of an airborne early warning capability patrolling the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. Another important part of the system is t he mid- 
Canada radar line. Picket ships and airborne radar stations operate 
off both our coasts. The Air Force has built and anchored ‘Texas 
Towers in the sea, and has established an integrated detection net 
within our borders 

These devices must have the ability to discriminate so that a friendly 
aircraft, atmospheric phenomena, or a flock of sea gulls will not cause 
an emergency alert. 

Finally, this system must be able with assured effectiveness to warn 
all appropriate agencies of any imminent attack. Again I would 
remind you of how essential this warning is to forces which are to 


take part in our retaliatory effort. The technical apparatus required 
to detect, aeglune , and warn with the speed and precision required 
in the face of supersonic bombers and missiles, borders on the fan- 
tastic. The communications systems and facilities which we must 


have are incredibly complex. 

Systems such as these require men and women of unusual skills and 
ability. Once again, I must refer to our personnel problem and the 
necessity to assure retention for the long term of the type people we 
must have. 


NGAGEMENT OF ENEMY FAR OUT 


The second characteristic that I cited for the defense forces was 
that they be organized and compe tent to engage the ener ny quickly 


as far out from our national territory as possible. This again has led 


to many ore requirements. 

We recognize that from a military standpoint geography made 
Canada ver\ important to our air defense effort: engagement of the 
enemy far out fro oul national territory made it essential that 
Canada and the United States apply their efforts together against any 
air invader. This has brought forth a new international n ulitary or- 
ganization, NORAD, the North American Air Defense Command, 
commanded by United States General Partridge with Canadas Au 
Marshal Slemo is Deputy. This command, which includes 
forces from all ervices and both countries, has the function of assur- 
ing the combined air defense of the 2 nations. NORAD, by inte 


grating and extending defense capabilities, assures both countries 
more effective air defense. 
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In addition to being organized to extend the defenses, the forces 
must be equipped to the same end. Today the ability to destroy 
enemy eircraft far out depends on manned aircraft armed with suitable 
weapons. 

One such weapon is the GENIE, an air-to-air atomic rocket on many 
of our interceptors standing alert today. Weapons like the GENIE 
carried by fast interceptors add tremendously to the flexibility and 
reach of our defensive strength. 

In due course there will be a further problem of defense against 
ballistic missile attack for which appropriate protective means must 
still be built. These are being worked on by the Army and the Air 
Force. 

Throughout this discussion I have referred to the need for quick 
reaction. Once more, this points to requirements for a tremendous 
communications capability, dispersal of aircraft, and the construction 
of alert facilities so that our aircraft can get off the ground quickiy. 

Again, we have a system which must be trained to the finest possible 
point. This requires long hours of effort and hard practice; it requires 
bases at which facilities are available; bases which must be equipped 
and organized to support around- the-clock, 7-d: uv-week operations. 
Behind those bases there must be a logistic system and a training 
system that will assure the effectiveness of our structure. 


AREA AND TARGET DEFENSE 


As the third requirement I listed area defense and finally the close-in 
point defense of the targets. 

The overriding requirement for a far-out defense is readily apparent. 
First, the closer the enemy gets to his target the greater are his chances 
of reaching that target. We must expect Soviet development of 
air-to-surface missiles which can be launched miles from the intended 
target—comparable to those we are developing. We must try to 
prevent invading aircraft from getting close enough to launch any 
such device. 

Secondly, keep in mind the destructive power of the weapon, 
including its fallout, with which an invading aircraft is almost sure 
to be armed. We must destroy as many of these weapons as possible 
far from population centers and friendly territories. 

Finally, continuous coordinated attack on any enemy along his 
entire route gives greater assurance that the attacking aircraft will be 
destroyed. 

These are the reasons that the Air Force and the Commander in 
Chief, NORAD, strongly support weapon systems like the BOMARC 
which are designed to protect large areas. Included also in this general 
framework with the BOMARC are our manned interceptors. 

To bring all of these capabilities to bear in the destruction of enemy 
weapon carriers requires a complicated ground environment of radar 
stations, electronic computers and weapon-control devices. These 
must provide the capability for continuously following individual 
hostile weapon carriers with radar or other means, and for selecting 
and controlling hundreds of missiles and interceptor aircraft simul- 
taneously. For these purposes, we supplement the vast radar net- 
work with a control system which is called SAGE, that is, the semi- 
automatic ground environment. 
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SEMIAUTOMATIC GROUND ENVIRONMENT 


This system transmits, displays and interprets information of enemy 
raids, and translates the decisions of our air defense personnel into 
intercept instructions which guide missiles and interceptor aircraft to 
their targets. Further development of the SAGE system is supported 
by the budget you are considering. 

The combination of SAGE, BOMARC missiles and interceptor air- 
craft using nuclear w arheads, offers new promise of a major advance 
more toward effective active air defense. 

However, the probability that some part of a massive bomber attack 
will still be able to penetrate to its targets makes it apparent that there 
is an additional requirement for short-range air defense missiles around 
a limited number of ~— ‘priority targets. Thus, the Air Force advo- 
cates an area defense BOMARC and manned interceptors, aug- 
mented by close-in de an nse of certain critical targets by short-range 
missiles, such as the Army’s NIKE 

Before looking at the Air Force portion of the air defense forces 
which this budget will support, I would like to illustrate how much 
there is to an air defense force—which must be supported financially 
beyond aircraft and missile units. 


RADAR COVERAGE 


This slide starts out by showing our national radar coverage. 

Here are the geographical areas within which sectors of the SAGE 
control system will be set up. 

Now add the airborne early warning and picket ship extensions of 
our warning and control system. 

Finally, the DEW line in the Far North and the Mid-Canada line. 

Each ot these elements of our warning and control system is essential 
to the overall capabilities we have been discussing. Each element of 
the system requires a great deal of money, people, and effort. 


This is an inevitable consequence of the complexity of modern 
feapons svstems. 


AIR DEFENSE FORCES AND PURPOSES 


Here is our air defense force structure and equipping. 

This force as you can see is a composite of manned aircraft and 
missiles. It is designed to take advantage of the inherent strengths 
of aircraft and to incorporate the increasing capability of our missiles. 

I have included the Air National Guard interceptor units on this 
chart of the air defense forces because they are an important part of 
the overall air defense capability. 

Here I would like to show you one of the new interceptors under 
development. 

Here is the F—108 which will come into our forces in a few years. 

Teamed with these long-range interceptors will be the BOMARC 
area defense missile. With a range of over 400 miles, this missile 
will greatly augment our ability to meet attacking forces far out. 

Once again, we have a force which is feeling the impact of progress 
in military weapons. The Air Force contribution to air defense is 
becoming more of a missile force. 
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The combination of better radars, an improved control system, 
higher performance aircraft and more effective missiles adds up to 
a better air defense capability. But let it be clearly understood 
it does not add up to a 100-percent effective air defense. And no 
matter what we do—or what the Soviets do—neither side will ever 
be able to promise this 100-percent effectiveness, or for that matter, 
any figure close to it. Yet, we still need the best air defense we can 
mount. 

Why air defense? We need it for the very reasons we have stressed 
here—warning, to complicate the attacker’s problem and to reduce 
his effectiveness. Just as the Soviets know that in spite of their 
efforts to protect themselves, SAC will get through, so must we recog- 
nize that if they attack, some of their aircraft will get through. This 
een of the relative effectiveness of air defenses and penetration 

capabilities on both sides is, of course, a crucial one and one to which 
we give the most careful study. However, it is a very sensitive area 


and I should siieliee to cover it at greater length, if appropriate, during 
the discussion period. 


Forces ror Locat Wars or OrHer Tasks IN GENERAL WARS 


I have now discussed the first 2 of the 3 categories of essential 
forces defined by Mr. McElroy, as they apply to the Air Force. 

Mr. McElroy in his third category talked about additional forces 
which might be used in local wars or in general war for tasks other than 
those already mentioned. 

The first two categories cover essentially all of the combat forces of 
the Air Force but by no means all of its combat capabilities. 

The Air Force capability to meet local war situations is contained 
within its general war forces. Certain jointly agreed plans for the 
handling of local situations anticipate limited SAC participation. 
Other plans are built around the contribution which must be made by 
our versatile tactical forces. 

In our tactical forces overseas there is a deployed capability ready 
to take action when required to meet any range of hostile actions. 
This theater capability is exercised for this purpose. In addition, there 
is here in the United States the 19th Air Force, which has been organ- 
ized and trained to operate anywhere in the world against a local 
aggression. This force can either move directly to the scene of action 
or replace theater forces which may already have gone to the scene 
of such action. The Air Force has prepared for local war situations. 
Specific plans exist and the appropriate strength is in being. The 
capabilities that we have within our general war forces are a primary 

capability to deter, contain, and terminate local aggression. 

For local war situations, we have the demonstrated capability to 
apply with speed and precision whatever degree of force is appropriate. 
This spectrum of force extends from the mere presence of air units of 
known capability in or near a troubled area, through the high-explosive 
weapon, to the nuclear bomb. From this wide range of power, there 
can be selected the element of force our national interest calls for. 

Occasionally, there are suggestions of a lack of Air Force interest in 
the local war problem. I suggest that this is at least a misunder- 
standing. Obviously, it must be recognized that local wars have 
occurred with greater frequency than general wars; history proves 
that. This leads to two further considerations. F irst, the fact that 
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one circumstance is more likely than another does not necessarily 
mean that the more likely of the two is the one about which we must 
be most concerned. Mere frequency of occurrence is not the problem. 
We in the Air Force are primarily concerned with the greater problem; 
that is, general war. We know that this is the critical issue. We 
know too that within our capability to handle the greater problem we 
have the strength, suitably developed and organized, to dispose of 
lesser situations. Now the second consideration. Regardless of 
when or where a local war occurs, our primary concern results from 
fear that it may not remain local. Wars have a way of growing and 
spreading. History offers some interesting examples along these 
lines, too. We know that our country will do everything possible 
through diplomatic means to avoid becoming militarily involved in 
local situations. When a local situation has, however, become so 
serious that United States military power must be applied, then it is 
to our national interest and even to humanity’s interest that those 
hostilities be terminated promptly and decisively. To this objective 
the Air Force can make a major contribution. 


Arruirt Force 


I have covered most of the essential considerations that constitute 
the basis for the Air Force program which the budget you are con- 
sidering will support. One other such basis which warrants brief 
discussion here is our airlift force. 

The Air Force must provide not only the airlift that is required to 
support Air Force activities, but also sufficient ¢ capability to satisfy 
jointly approved requireme nts of the other services. This adds up 
to an impressive need for military airlift. | talked earlier about 
certain operational requirements of our retaliatory forces. Clearly, 
these cannot be satisfied without airlift support as ready-to-go as the 
combat elements. I talked about the mobility of the tactical forces. 
This mobility cannot be realized without airlift support. I have just 
referred to the role of Air Forces in local war problems. These cannot 
be met without airlift support. The Air Force must be prepared to 
make certain airlift support available for Army forces in the field under 
emergency conditions, particularly in local war. Naval forces also 
require support under like circumstances. I do not propose to discuss 
the details of the organization and operation of MATS and other 
airlift forces, since this matter will be covered in more detail later. 
I simply wish to highlight the requirement for fast, immediately re- 
sponsive airlift in very considerable quantity which must have a first 
function in general war of immediate support of the retaliatory effort 
if that effort is to succeed. 

I would like now to show you the airlift forees which will be sup- 
ported by the budget you are considering. 

Airlift forces are usually divided into Strategic and Tactical; 
Strategic meaning long range, or intertheater; Tactical meaning short 
range intratheater, or airlift directly supporting forces in combat. 

Strategic airlift is that capability represented by the Air Force and 
Navy tri ansport squadrons and heavy troop-carrier squadrons of the 
Military Air Transport Service. You will note that the program for 
MATS reflects the introduction of the Douglas C—133 turboprop cargo 
aircraft. 
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Tactical airlift is that airlift capability represented by the medium 
and assault troop-carrier wings. ‘The program provides for a total of 
9 regular and 15 Reserve wings as of end of fiscal vear 1958, decreasing 
from 24 to 22 wings by end of fiscal year 1959. 


Furvure TRENpDs 


My discussion here today would not be complete without some treat- 
ment of future trends. When we talk of the current budget and the 
forces that relate to it, we normally project forward only 2 years. This 
time period is too short to evaluate some of the research and develop- 
ment activities. At the same time it is desirable that you consider 
our present program with an appreciation of what is foreseen for the 
future. 

First of all let me emphasize that the Air Force is continuously 
evolving and developing. It is not static. It is not immutable. The 
Air Force was born 50 years ago. It changed a great deal between the 
two world wars, and probably even more since the last one. 

We in the Air Force know well the importance of receptivity to 
change. We are well aware of the need to venture, even to build out 
into the unknown. There are many examples of what receptivity to 
change has won for us. Our missile progress is one such example. 
And yet, it may be that this progress in missiles will ultimately realize 
its greatest value as a transition to the control of space. 

The Air Force’s problem has been historically one of getting a 
platform above the ground and moving it from one place to another 
until it reached a destination where it could accomplish a military 
job. Initially, the job of the platform was observation or recon- 
naissance. Later, offensive and defensive jobs were assigned to these 
platforms. When we talk about space we are talking about project- 
ing further these same essential functions of reconnaissance, offense 
and defense. 

In World War I, the platforms we could put in the air operated 
generally at altitudes of a few thousand feet. In World War II, we 
operated generally around 25,000 feet. Today we ordinarily operate 
closer to 50,000 feet. The platforms are moving higher. Just what 
natural limits there are is hard to say. 

There has been, I believe, more progress in this area than is generally 
realized. The Air Force has been active in space research for many 
years. I would like now to show you some results of Air Force efforts 
in this area. 

RESEARCH AIRCRAFT 


The X-15, which has been under active development for approxi- 
mi ately 2 years, is a pure research airplane. It can fly at speeds over 

3,600 miles per hour at very high altitudes. 

After reentering the atmosphere the X—15 will slow down to its 
best gliding speed and a normal landing will be made at a speed 
comparable to that of our present-day fighter aircraft. 

This airplane, which is scheduled to fly in 1959, is another important 
step toward manned space flight. 
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DYNASOAR 


Still another development which I would like to discuss briefly is 
the DYNASOAR project. (The name DYNASOAR is derived, not 
from any resemblance to prehistoric monsters, but rather from a con- 
traction of the words ‘‘dynamic soarer,”’ and is a descriptive title we 
use to identify a family of hypersonic rocket vehicles utilizing the 
“boost glide’ concept.) In essence, this approach consists of using an 
airplane as the final stage of a multistage missile. 

The entire combination is launched in much the same way as the 
ICBM, with each booster stage being used and discarded in turn, 
until finally the “airplane” stage has been boosted to a speed and 
altitude which will permit it to glide, without power, for thousands 
of miles. 

This concept has been under study about 4 years, and it appears 
that our progress in missiles has made the development of such a 
system technically feasible. The DYNASOAR would operate at very 
high altitudes at hypersonic speeds. It could be either manned 
or unmanned. 

POTENTIAL AIR FORCE PROJECTS 


These are developments upon which, as I have said, the Air Force 
has been working for some time. These are projects of important 
military application. There are still other projects in view, some 
of which are already well advanced and others which can now be 
considered because of progress that has been made. For example, 
there is reason to think seriously about putting men on the moon. 
| talked a few moments ago about the Air Force interest in platforms 
for military operations. The moon, used as a military platform, offers 
tremendous military advantages, although we hope the uses of outer 
space will always be made for peaceful purposes. When the time 
comes to put men on the moon, it would certainly not be to our 
best interests to have this be a new effort in Communist colonialism. 
Reaching the moon and establishing ourselves on it is a problem 
which appears to be approaching feasibility. This is the kind of new 
idea which is startling, even fantastic, in its implications but which 
scientific advancement forces us to think about in realistic terms today. 

Without wishing to oversell you on what is being done and without 
underestimating what yet must be done, I would like to suggest that 
the Air Force has made more progress in its space research and devel- 
opment effort than is generally known. The effort we have made in 
this area is a logical outgrowth of our assigned responsibilities, and is 
in harmony with the general recognition of the inescapable Air Force 
interest in space operations. Right here, I would like to make clear 
that we are not resisting in any way the decisions that have been made 
establishing ARPA, the Advanced Research Projects Agency. We 
feel that efforts by the Advanced Research Projects Agency can be 
responsive to operational requirements in space. 


SUMMARY 


3y way of summary, there are a few points I would like to highlight 
for you. First, I have talked to you only about the Air Force. This 
does not mean that I by any means overlook the contributions to 
national defense that are made by the other services. On the con- 
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trary, the Air Force counts upon appropriate contributions from each 
of the other services. I have not touched upon those contributions 
here today because you are, I know, receiving appropriate coverage 
by witnesses who can more authoritatively discuss the details of what 
the other services will do. 


MILITARY STRENGTH 


I hope I have made clear that more than ever before forces are not 
measurable, particularly in financial terms, by relating them to the 
number of wings, airplanes, missiles, or even people that they will 
include. Our military structure is indeed like the iceberg; its magni- 
tude must not be judged by what one sees above the surface. To have 
an effective military force, to maintain effective deterrent and combat 
air power today, imposes a wide range of demands. These must be 
met. If they are not, the unit structure is little more than a facade, 
which will fool no one for long. 

In this connection let me point to some of the most important 
requirements for support of this unit structure. We must have 
competent people. We must have the facilities to allow these forces 
to operate effectively. We require spare parts and equipment to keep 
them ready to fight. We must satisfy the day-to-day needs for oper- 
ating our airbases and exercising our forces; such as aviation fuel, 
equipment, overhaul, medical support, and communications. The 
expedient or convenient solution of building a unit structure at the 
expense of critical categories such as these is no solution at all. 


EVOLVING FORCE 


Next I hope I have shown that our Air Force is an evolving instru- 
ment, one which has attained its present superiority by being alive 
to new developments and techniques. We are strong believers in the 
missile. We are strong believers in the manned aircraft. Experience 
with both families of weapon systems makes us particularly aware of 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. Be assured that our 
planning and our every effort are directed toward maximizing the 
advantages on the one hand and minimizing the disadvantages on the 
other. We achieve this result through a careful balanci ing of the force 
we are developing. 

GENERAL OR LOCAL WAR 


The Air Force is aware of the threat of all forms of war. Everyone 
recognizes the need for preparations to meet the test of war wherever it 
occurs and on whatever scale. The Air Force’s primary concern is 
with being able to meet the test of general war, and we know that 
within our capability to meet that test, we have the competence to 
handle our job in such lesser situations as may develop. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Finally, the present military air capability exists—and it is the domi- 
nant capability in the world today—because of what was done by far- 
seeing men years before. What I am saying is that research and 
development activities we engaged in years ago are paying off now. 
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We might note too that the effect of the research and development we 
did not accomplish is also becoming evident. With the scientific 
breakthroughs that have occurred rece ently, it has become increasingly 
critical that sufficient effort be devoted to research and de -velopme: nt 
programs. Our future military strength depends clearly on what is 
done in the research and development area today. In the highly com- 
petitive situation which exists, the complexity and cost of the problem 
in this area assume major proportions. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, gentlemen, let me refer again to the Secretary of 
Defense’s categories of mission areas that are essential to the security 
of our country. I hope that my presentation has helped to demon- 
strate to you that the Air Force is indeed aware of how much of this 
overwhelming responsibility it is charged with. We are conscious of 
the magnitude and importance of our job; we are proud of our respon- 
sibility; we are dedicated to fulfilling it. We are well aware of the 
difficulties created by the advances our enemy has made. We do not 
consider that these are insuperable or that the time lost is irretrievable. 
We know that this Nation has the potential and the determination to 
accomplish what must be done. 

Mr. Manon. General, I regard the statement which you have made 
as being very comprehensive and exceptionally well done. Who 
worked on this statement? 

General GERHART. It was a combination of many people, sir. The 
primary ‘leg man’’ was Colonel Yudkin, who has been flipping the 
charts. 

Mr. Manon. Who was mainly responsible for the actual wording? 

General GerHArt. This was a combination of people. This was 
drafted and redrafted a number of times; it was presented to the 
Vice Chief and Deputy Chief of Staff for comments and review. 
The bulk of the initial work was done by Colonel Yudkin. 

Mr. Manon. I want to compliment vou, Colonel Yudkin, for vour 
contribution to this excellent statement. 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


We will next have a statement on financial management. Is that 
the next part? 

General Bocarr. The next part is a brief of the specific program 
elements by General Webster waien supports the charts which Gen- 
eral Gerhart presented and shows the breakout by squadrons, and 
then we go to the financial presentation, followed by research and 
de velopment and then procurement, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. We have already had overall statements from Gen- 
eral White and the Secretary of the Air Force and others. 

General Bocarr. That is correct, si 

Mr. Manon. We need to hear your specific requests for money 
fairly soon. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will not be in session this afternoon 
because of important legislation on the floor. We will suspend at 
12 o’clock and resume tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 
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Unfortunately General Gerhart’s statement cannot be put in the 
record except in small part. 

General Bocarr. We have prepared it and have tried to leave as 
much as possible for publication, sir. I believe it is a fairly useful 
statement in the sanitized version. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. Proceed, General Webster. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS OF THE AIR ForcE 


Brier BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Born April 4, 1911, New Haven, Conn. Graduate of: United States Military 
Academy, 1932; Advanced Flying School, 1933; Air War College, 1948; and 
National War College, 1953. Rated a command pilot. Principal assignments: 
1940-44, physics instructor at United States Military Academy; 1944—45, Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations as Executive Officer of the 67th Fighter Wing and 
commander, Eighth Air Force Fighter Command; 1948-49, assistant chief of 
Staff, Operations, 7th Air Division, Hawaii, and Director of Operations and Train- 
ing, Pacific Air Command; 1949-52, Deputy Director of Programs and Special 
Assistant to the Comptroller, Office of the Air Force Comptroller, Headquarters, 
USAF; 1952-55, Chief of Air Force Group, Joint American Military Mission for 
Aid to Turkey; 1955-57, Commander, 30th Air Division (Defense) and 30th Con- 
tinental Air Defense Division; and 1957 to present, Director of Programs, DCS 
Plans and Programs, Headquarters, LSAF. Decorations include Legion of Merit, 
Air Medal, and the French Croix de Guerre. 

General Wepsster. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the purpose of my presentation is to give you a more detailed look 
at the Air Force program which forms the basis for our fiscal year 1959 
estimates. General Gerhart has already shown you charts which 
depicted | our proposed combat force structure and its equipage in 
terms of wings. 

While combat wings have been used for many years, and will cer- 
tainly continue to be used, as one measure of our air power, there are 
some disadvantages to their use because they do not tell a complete 
story. This committee is, of course, very familiar with this fact and 
General Gerhart also pointed it out im his presentation. ee 
nately, there is no real common denominator which can be used t 
portray the entire structure of the Air Force. In trying to find 
better way, however, to depict our forces we have felt that an anieie 
sion by squadrons instead of wings might be useful to you. At the 
same time we felt that a more comple te picture would be shown if we 
related our support or noncombat squadrons with the kind of force 
(strategic, tactical, or defense) which they support. Accordingly, I 
propose to show you several charts which depict our programed forces 
inthismanner. I will also show one chart which gives other important 
summary program data, and finally will show charts on our Air Force 
Reserve and Air National Guard programs. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONAL FORCES 


My first chart is a summary of our operational forces. I should 
point out here that my charts show only operational forces. In the 
missile area in particular there are activated units over and above 
those shown, but such units are not considered operational until they 
have been equipped, have completed unit training, and are capable of 
performing their wartime mission. The first line shows the decline 
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in our combat wings by fiscal year. The second shows the same pic- 
ture by squadrons. You will note that there is a significant decrease 
during fiscal year 1959 which almost parallels our wing decrease. The 
later increase in squadrons is due almost entirely to our planned 
growth in missile squadrons. 

The next line shows the support-squadron picture. Here you will 
note a substantial increase. This is due to the buildup of KC-1: 
tanker squadrens as we move toward our programed ratio of 2 KC-1: 
tankers for each 3 B—52 aircraft. 

The next line shows total flying and missile squadrons. It is 
interesting to note that our growth in missile squadrons offsets 
numeric ally the overall reduction in aircraft -equipped squadrons. I 
will discuss the growths and declines by type or mission area in later 
charts. 
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OPERATIONAL RETALIATORY FORCES; STRATEGIC SQUADRONS 


The next chart depicts our strategic squadrons. I will not go 
through this chart or the succeeding ones in detail, but will only 
attempt to point out the more significant items. 

First, you will note the increase in total squadrons, due, primarily, 
as was mentioned earlier and as you can see, to the erowth in tanker 
and in strategic-missile squadrons. The next item I would call to 
your attention is ‘“‘Penetration aids.’”’ First of all, the numbers in 
the line entitled ““ASM (Air-to-Surface Missile) Augmentation” are 
enclosed in parentheses. This shows on this chart and on subsequent 
ones that they are not counted in the totals, because they are either 
augmentations to existing squadrons or they are squadrons not 
equipped with aircraft or missiles. In this particular case they are 
augmentations to existing squadrons, and merely show the numbers 
of existing manned-bomber squadrons which will be equipped with 
certain types of penetration aids. General Gerhart, you will remem- 
ber, discussed these penetration aids. 

With respect to the strategic-missile force, it should be pointed out 
that these are planning figures only. There is, as vou know, always 
the probability of technologic al breakthroughs in this area and, while 
this is our program as we now see it, there may well be changes due to 
further technical developments. 


TACTICAL SQUADRONS 


My next chart covers the tactical forces. Here is a significant 
reduction in squadrons as well as wings. Tactical bomber squadrons 
are reduced in fiscal vear 1959. ‘Tactical fighter squadrons are 
reduced also. The all-weather and nuclear capability of tactical 
missiles, coupled with a similar capability planned for the F-—105, 
tactical fighter, will offset partially this reduction in total tactical 
wings, as will the increasing tactical capability of the Army and ow 
NATO allies. The balance of the manned force stays relatively 
constant, except for our decrease of six troop-carrier squadrons. 
Here we are replacing the C-119 with the more modern C-130, with 
greater range and load-carrying capacity. The tactical-missile 
force reflects the re placement of the MATADOR with the more ad- 
vanced TM-—76, the MACE. 
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OPERATIONAL DEFENSE FORCES 


The next chart shows operational defense forces. Here we have a 
decrease of one wing in fiscal year 1959. In the rocket and missile 
augmentation area you will note the significant proposed increase in 
squadrons which will be equipped with the GENIE atomic rocket. 
The bottom part of this chart shows our growth in the ground elec- 
tronic environment area. The first SAGE centers become opera- 
tional during fiscal year 1959. Gap-filler sites increase greatly, and 
you will note the ballistic-missile detection sites, for whic h funds were 
provided by Public Law 85-322, 85th Congress, becoming operational. 


OPERATIONAL SUPPORT FORCES 


Not all support forces can be related to a particular mission area, 
because they provide support across the board. This chart shows 
the more important support forces. Except for the gradual decrease 
in air-transport squadrons as more modern equipment with greater 
ton-mile capability becomes available, and the phasing out of some 
of our depots, our support forces remain relatively constant during 
the time period. 

SUMMARY PROGRAM DATA 


My next chart shows in summary form other major program ele- 
ments. You will note that under present programs the military- 
personnel strength for fiscal year 1959 is 850,000 and civilian-personnel 
strength is 385,660. Pilot-training production will decrease due to 
our decision to hold pilots in for 5 years and to the reduction in ow 
manned-aircraft units. Technical training, on the other hand, shows 
an increase, and reflects the importance and necessity of highly trained 
technicians to our combat capability. Reductions in our active air- 
craft inventory and in flying hours reflect the downward trend in 
manned forces, while the increases in operational bases are associated 
with SAC dispersal and new missile sites. 


AIR RESERVE FORCES 


My final two charts show our Reserve forces, the Air Force Reserve 
and the Air National Guard. You will have more detailed presenta- 
tions on these forces later in connection with justification for funds 
for these elements of the Air Force, so 1 will touch on them only 
briefly. The Air Force Reserve, as you can see on this chart, will 
have converted by the end of this year to a flying-unit force composed 
of 15 wings or 42 squadrons of troop carrier, 5 air-rescue squadrons, 
and 22 navigator-training squadrons. Except for an increase of 
three squadrons of troop carrier in the next year, the program levels 
off with these units. 

The Air National Guard tactical units are composed of fighter- 
interceptor and tactical reconnaissance units with 24 wings or 83 
squadrons being programed. Both the Air Force Reserve with its 
airlift augmentation and the Air National Guard with its air-defense 
augmentation are contributing much to our day-to-day operations 
and will contribute greatly to our D-day capability. 
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CONCLUSION 


This concludes my presentation on our Air Force program. I 
hope that my charts have given you a useful picture of the Air Force’s 
planned development from this point through end fiscal year 1961. 


CHANGING WEAPON SYSTEMS 


Mr. Manon. To what extent do you give consideration to changing 
conditions in your Air Force plans, General White? 

General Wuirr. We are constantly faced with that, Mr. Chairman. 
I would say that is the prime problem we are faced with in our plan- 
ning. As you have seen, I was just idly drawing the planning here; 
I thought possibly the question would arise. 

Take the strategic system. You have seen the B-36 phased out. 
The B-47 we will carry for some time yet. We are giving it an assist, 
you might say, to increase its combat capability or to maintain it by 
providing a limited number of air-to-surface RASCALS. There is a 
newer air-to-surface missile, the HOUND-DOG, which we will put on 
the B-52. We will not keep the B-47 many more years. The B-: 

a fine aircraft now, we hope to keep in inventory with great pata 
capability for some years, but, because of the enemy’s increased de- 
fenses, we are developing the air-to-surface missile, HOUND-DOG, 
which will provide the B-52 with a supersonic weapons delivery 
capability, and we have the BULL GOOSE, the GREEN QUAIL, 

and other dec Ovs. 

In the meantime we are going forward on the development of the 
very high speed B-70, and beyond that will be the nuclear-powered 
weapon system 125—A. 


CHANGING ELEMENTS IN MISSILES 


That takes care of the manned force as we see it today. We are cer- 
tainly not ready to say that as things stand today the manned bomber 
force is dying. Even if missiles prove out in every respect that we 
hope they will, there is a great requirement for the mixed force, one 
which complicates the enemy defenses and gives us a flexibility that 
cannot be attained in any other way. 

At the same time we have the SNARK, which is the first of the com- 
pletely guided missiles and which has many advantages, but there are 
new and better things coming out. 

I am only citing this in reply to your question that these integrations, 
you might say, of new and constantly changing weapon systems is 
probably the greatest problem we have from an overall point of view. 

We are programing for the SNARK in very small quantities. A 
question that could immediately be raised is, ‘Do you want more of 
them?” The question there is the SNARK as opposed to the THOR, 
which we think is now well proven. We will come to that later, I 
think. 

The ICBM ATLAS is coming along and its progress is not really as 
discouraging as reports might seem. From a development point of 
view we are coming along very well. Six have been flight tested. 
I assure you this missile is farther along with the first 6 flights than 
any airplane ever was with 6 flights, and it is a new magnitude of 
scientific development. All of these 6 were launched successfully: 2 
were terminated early due to propulsion difficulties, 2 were highly 
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successful, and 2 experienced control failure during the final portion 
of propelled flight. So while we will have failures, the ATLAS is 
coming along. 

I gave you the manned weapon systems, their phasing, some 
phasing out and new ones phasing in—the SNARK, the THOR, the 
ATLAS, the TITAN, and the MINUTE-MAN, which will be a 
second generation ballistic missile because it uses the solid propellent. 
All of these, if you draw lines against them, you have some phasing 
out and new ones coming in. So I think that is one of the toughest 
things we have to think about. We are constantly studying it. “New 
developments are constantly coming on that affect the whole program. 


B-58 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What do you anticipate would be different if you 
made this identical plans presentation next year about this time? 
What do you think would have happened to have changed the picture 
to any appreciable degree? 

General Wuirr. I omitted one complete weapon system, the B-58. 
That is tue first one 1 think we will know much more about. 

Mr. Mauon. Next year? 

General Wuirr. Next year; yes, sir. 

We ought to know a great deal more about the ATLAS. The 
THOR should be in an operational unit. We will have had greater 
development in that. And the development of the MINUT E-MAN 
looks very much worthwhile now; it is really a technological break- 
through. 

Mr. Manon. Since your B—47’s are obsolescent and you will want 
something to supplant them, do you think the B—58 will more than 
likely be the weapon? 

oe al Wuirr. Yes, and the B—58, as you realize, is a very ex- 
pensive weapon in any quantity, and to try to supplant airplane for 
ciate: in the B-47 field is not a feasible thing. I do not think we 
need to. My hope is we can keep the B—52 for many years and that 
the B-58 will give us an additional flexibility with the partially 
supersonic capability for short distances, and that the two together 
with decoys and the air-to-surface missiles for the B-52 I hope will 
tide us over in the manned bomber field until we get the B-70 sup- 
ported by the mix of ballistic missiles plus the SNARK to carry us 
through until we really have the second generation of ballistic missiles 
and the next generation of manned bombers. 

Mr. Maron. Your research and development people and your 
procurement people will give us a closer look at the B—58, but as I 
understand we have provided financing for about 30? 

General Wuirr. We have a total of 47. 

Mr. Manon. In this program? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

General BoGart. 30 in previous years and 47 in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Manon. That would give you about 77 B-—58’s made by 
Convair? 

General Wuirr. Yes, that gives us our test quantity plus aircraft 
for the first operational unit. 

Mr. Manon. What is your feeling as to whether or not this will be 
a weapon that will be reasonably adequate and that you will want to 
utilize? 
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General Wuitr. I am sure we will want to utilize it.. There is 
nothing now that indicates it will not be O. K. But the quantities 
are what bother me. 

B—70 


Mr. Anprews. Is the B—70 a medium or heavy bomber? 

General Wurrsr. I would classify it as a heavy bomber. 

Mr. Awprews. So you have no other medium bomber? 

General Wuirr. No; I think when we get to the B-—70 period we 
will have only one type of manned bomber. 

Mr. Manon. How long will that be? 

General WHITE. 

(Discussion off the cocoa: ) 

Mr. Manon. And the WS-—125 is a nuclear-powered one? 

General Wuirer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And that will be farther along? 

General Wuite. Farther along than the B—70 


MINUTE MAN 


Mr. Manon. The MINUTE-MAN is nothing more than a second 
generation ballistic missile which will have what we hope the PO- 
LARIS will have, and that is the solid propellant? 

General Wuite. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And that will come along in ————? 

General Wuire. I think by the end of ———— we will begin to have 
the MINUTE-MAN. 

Mr. Mitier. You mean in being or operational? 

General Wuire. I think we will get the first operational ones. 

And that means putting the heat on developing and producing it 
between now and then. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Manon. With respect to planes, what is the major difference 
between today and last March 5? 

General Wuire. Certainly one that stands out in the missile field is 
the ee tee eee which is a new concept, and we did not know 
about that a year ago. We had hoped to get into solid propellents, 
but I believe we Shanes it was further away than we see it today. 

The B-70 is some ‘thing we have gone much further with in the last 
year. The designs have been solidified, and we have actually let the 
contract now for the first prototype. The B-70 was something we 
talked about a year ago, but we did not know exactly how it was going 
to be done. 

Now, we think we do, 


NUCLEAR-POWERED PLANE 


Mr. Manon. Have you really made any progress on the atomic- 
powered or the nuclear-powered plane? 

General Wuirr. We are making great progress in the reactors. 
The vehicle that will carry it and the way we go about that is still 
not resolved. 
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ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 


Mr. Manon. Is ARPA in this picture on the nuclear bomber? 

General Wuire. My unde rstanding 1 is that it will not be, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will this be primarily an Air Force project? 

General Wuirr. The Navy has some interest in it, but as it stands 
today, it is primarily an Air Force project. 

Mr. Manon. Is ARPA going to modify your plans, or slow you 
down in your operations? 

General Wurrrt. We do not know, sir, because ARPA has not 
really started to effectively operate yet. "The Director has only re- 
cently been appointed. I do not think it would slow us down. I 
think it is quite likely that in some areas, at least, it will speed us up. 
We hope so. 

AIR FORCE INTEREST IN SATELLITES 


Mr. Manon. Do you visualize that with respect to the satellite 
program the Air Force will continue with its program, simply adding 
another layer going through the ARPA setup? 

General Wuirr. That would be one interpretation, sir. I think 
we will go ahead with it, and I think ARPA will tell us to do this. I 
think the advantage of ARPA comes about due to the fact that they 
run a great many projects for various kinds of satellites, and the 
ARPA organization will be able to decide and set priorities as between 
the various services. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, it is 12 o’clock, and we shall suspend 
until tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

Thank vou, gentlemen. 


THurspay, Marcu 6, 1958. 


Mr. Marion. ‘The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, we suspended the hearing 1 yesterday afternoon because 
of a bill which was pending in the House and which affects decidedly 
the Committee on Appropriations and the Defense budget. 

That bill will be on the floor for further consideration this after- 
noon so we will have to suspend the hearing for this afternoon. 

I regret the necessity for doing this but we have no alternative. 

Moreover, I will be involved in some problems this morning which 
will take me out of the committee room quite a bit of the time, but 
Mr. Sheppard will proceed with the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner, did you have some general questions to ask ? 

Mr. Scrtvner. I have some; yes. 

Mr. Manon. Are you ready to proceed ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Gerhart, you have made various statements 
on your plans and programs which are very comprehensive and in 
one place they give us a great deal of information which we might 
otherwise have to pick out of separate presentations and then ‘tie 
together. Perhaps it could have been boiled down a little more but 
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on the whole it is one of the best statements I have listened to since 
I have been a member of this committee. 

Of course, a great deal of what you have stated here I would like 
to inquire on off the record, but there are 1 or 2 matters which I would 
like to inquire on now. 


NAVIGATOR TRAINING SQUADRONS IN AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Referring to page 8 of General Webster’s statement I would like 
to ask some questions in view of the fact there will be a gradual 
phasing out of a great many of our manned planes. 

The question which arises is why, in the Air Reserve Forces, there 
would be the necessity for 22 navigator-training squadrons. 

General Wesrster. Sir, I am afraid I cannot answer that completely. 
The program has called for these. I am afraid I am unable 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the Air Force Reserve activity is shifting 
primarily to transport. 

General Wesster. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the only reason I can see for this being here. 
We will have transports for a long, long time. You will have 42 
squadrons of troop carriers but you will have 22 squadrons for navi- 
gator training, which seemed to me to be out of proportion. 

General Bogart. I believe a large part of the navigator-training 
requirement in the Reserve is tied to the necessity to provide navigators 
for the CRAF fleet. As you know, sir, most commercial airlines do not 
use navigators as a part of the crew because of the excellent radio 
aids to navigation available over the routes flown in commercial air 
operations. In event of emergency we would need to provide navi- 
gators for the CRAF fleet. 





CIVIL-RESERVE AIR FLEET 


Mr. Scrivner. I have a question on CRAF. That is the civil-re- 
serve air fleet. 

General Bogart. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was somewhat surprised in listening to General 
Gerhart’s statement to note that there was no mention of it. If there 
was I did not notice it. Although we talk about airlift, the information 
that I have been given on CRAF would indicate to me that that was 
a very essential part of your airlift in the event of an emergency. 

General Geruart. It certainly is. In the statement of the overall 
capability of the Air Force that I mentioned, we included CRAF in 
terms of our wartime capability, but not specifically. I agree with 
you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not see where it is mentioned any place. 

General Gernarr. That is correct, sir; it was not mentioned specifi- 
sally, but I assure you that CRAF is a very important part of our 
projected airlift capability. 

Mr. Scrrvner. I do not know exactly where it would best come in, 
unless it would be in connection with the statement on page 4 where 
you refer tothe MATS airlift forces. 

General Bocarr. Lagree, Mr. Scrivner; it should be there. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand again this year we will have a special 
story on MATS and the airlift. 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. At this point there should be some statement made 
relative toCRAF. We have quite a few million dollars tied up in that 
as a matter of investment. 

General Bogart. That is correct. If it is satisfactory, we would 
be glad to make an insert in the record for that purpose. 


RETALIATORY FORCES 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 6, at the top of the page, you talk about our 
missiles and aircraft grouped into two major components, strategic 
and tactical. You say between them they would deliver 85 to 90 
percent of the decisive retaliatory effort. Where is the other 10 or 15 
percent coming from ? 

General Gernarr. The other 10 or 15 percent is assigned to other 
commands—unified commands overseas, for example. The Navy, that 
is, its carrier forces, would take on a large number of targets included 
in this 10 to 15 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. I ask that for this reason: As we have listened to 
the Navy request for funds and their statements before us, which were 
just recently concluded, they give us a picture of quite a bit of stra- 
tegic and retaliatory power themselves. As a matter of fact, I do 
not know whether it would work out to 10 or 15 percent, but I would 
expect that, taking their view of it, it would be more than 10 or 15 
percent, which is a rather minor portion of the entire retaliatory effort. 
We ought to get together on that. 

General Geruartr. Perhaps I can differentiate a bit to clarify the 
issue. What we are speaking of in this context are those air-battle 
targets of strategic importance. 

This statement would not include all the shorter range tactical targets 
or targets of opportunity. The tactical forces and the strategic 
forces—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me interrupt, please. You say they do not take 
into account the shorter range tactical targets, but in the sentence 
above you stated, as I ae it, that it did. That is one reason 
I was asking about the Navy. While they have capability of hitting 
some rather long-range targets, they also have and will have some 
capability on the shorter range targets. 


LOCATION OF MAJOR RETALIATORY FORCES 


At the bottom of page 8 and the top of page 9, you say it is essen- 
tial that strategic forces must be United States forces, based to the 
maximum extent in the United States or in territory under United 
States control. I am wondering if you were not making a good argu- 
ment there for carriers ? 

General Geruart. No,sir: it was not meant to be an argument either 
for or against carriers. What we are saying here is that to be 100 
percent responsive to national will and direction, our major deterrent 
force should be based as much as possible under United States control 
where it would be responsive to that control. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, the more we can keep here in 
the United States the better off we are, anyway. 
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General Grruart. That is right, certainly as it applies to our major 
retaliatory forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is where they belong. 

General Grruart. This would not prejudge the inclusion of naval 
forces in the slightest. 

Mr Scrivner. You discuss many of the new weapons, some of which 
show a great dealof promise. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ELIMINATING OBSOLETE WEAPON SYSTEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. We are bringing in new weapons, but at no place 
did you make a complete statement on that. You did mention we 
have no interest in carrying along any weapons which no longer can 
pay their way. Is that anything i in particular you talk about ? 

General Gernarr. This was primarily aimed at our resolve to keep 
at all times the best deterrent force and the best total force that we 
can within the state of the art. If new weapon systems come along 
that are proved infeasible, we will not carry them along in the hope 
that, ultimately, they might be better. We also will not keep weap- 
ons in the inventory which have outlived their effectiveness. As you 
know, we have dropped from our force structure some of our sub- 
sonic fighters. 


BALANCING DEFENSIVE CAPABILITY AND OFFENSIVE FORCES 


Mr. Scrivner. A great deal of stress has been put on our strategic 
ability, and, gradually, as years go by, having developed that, we 
have then begun to look more and more to our defense capability. 

It has been interesting to me, as a member of this committee, to 
look back through the years and see the appropriations for Air 
Defense Command growing annually. Where does this leave the 
appropriation request for air defense? Where do you think it 
will reach a cutoff 5, 10, or 12 years from now? How much will it 
be then ? 

General Geruart. This would be a very broad statement, sir. It 
would appear that the new defense weapon systems that must be 
available, if we are to combat the new weapons that could be used 
to attack us, are going to be increasingly costly. The determination 
will have to be made as to what level of defense we can accept, in rela- 
tion to our offensive capability. This should be based on the pri- 
mary requisite of defense, which is early warning, and, secondly, 
calculated defense against any weapons that get through. However, 
our primary concern is the proper relationship of our offensive forces 
to our defensive forces, and the two, as I stated, are intimately re- 
lated, and they must remain so in order for each to realize full effec- 
tiveness. 


AIR DEFENSE COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. If you can work out with General Bogart some of 
the forecasts it will be interesting. I can recall on one trip out to 
Air Defense in Colorado Springs we were presented with some state- 
ments and graphs there which would indicate that before too long 
we would be faced with requests as high as $15 billion to $18 billion 
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for new weapons, which means in connection with strategic and tac- 
tical it would appear that the Air Force requests could very easily 
amount up to $45 billion and $60 billion. 

General Gernarr. We do not have a forecast of that magnitude al- 
though I am aware of studies which have been made that predict, “if 
the United States would spend $17 billion a year, 100 percent air 
defense could be achieved.” We in the Air Force do not believe 
that that type of money would ever produce 100-percent air defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not, either. 

General Greruarr. Further, we must balance that defensive re- 
quirement against the other requirements for offensive capability. 
We have to have the best offense we can produce but even here we 
have to use caution and commonsense in its development. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity of having been able to ask these questions out of order so 
far as time is concerned because it is nec essary for me to be away. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The Chair appreciates the fact that the gentleman 
did take his time now. 


PRESENT READINESS OF SAC 


What is the present readiness of SAC ? 

General Gernartr. We must differentiate between readiness and the 
alert capability, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am addressing my question to the actual operation 
of SAC’s functions as those functions are made for the purpose of 
operational responses by SAC. Let us find out how soon it will take 
off and become operational. That to me indicates the completeness 
of SAC in complete detail. 

General Greruart. May I take this off the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


SAC DISPERSAL 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is your basic reason for spending the amount 
of money that is presently being spent, which is large, for further 
dispersal of SAC’s bases and eventually to construct the so-called 
hard-base premise ? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Can we assume that by observation or otherwise the 
Russians know pretty well how many planes we have in the air and 
what percentage of total planes are in the air? 

General Grruarr. I should think so, yes. They should have a fairly 
good estimate. 

The dispersal concept of 1 B-52 squadron per base is costly, but 
we feel that this must be accomplished in light of the existing and 
future threat in order to insure that we have the « capability to respond 
decisively in event of attack. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The risk of destroying the B-52 fleet is minimized by squadron 
dispersal. Again I must refer to the immediate reaction by one-third 
of the force that we must have. Dispersal is one of the key elements 
in achieving that posture. 
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PRESENT NEED FOR DISPERSAL GREATER THAN WHEN SAC BASES ORIGINALLY 
BUILT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Why was that not considered at the time the or ig- 
inal bases were being located in the geographical areas which pres- 
ently prevail ? 

General Greruarr. The estimate of the threat was different then. 

Mr. Suepparp. It has been intensified ? 

General Gernart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Since when? 

General Geruarr. It has been gradually increasing over the past 
several years, sir. I cannot say for sure that at the time the original 
bases were built we had no idea of eventual dispersal. However, the 
idea of dispersal is now a most necessary one to protect our forces. 

Mr. Gartock. I think the biggest change I have noticed as we have 
progressed on this base struc ture, both overseas and in the zone of the 
interior, is the gradual reduction in warning time and with the prob- 
able introduc ‘tion of intercontinental ballistic missiles into the Rus- 
sian armament in the next few years when you come down to a 15 
to 30 minute alert in place of 2 to 6 hours you need a different type 
of base structure to get a reasonable number of airplanes in the air. 

If we could have foreseen that in 1952 or 1953 we might have done 
it differently. It was not foreseen at that time. 

Mr. Suerparp. As I recall it, at the time the discussion was before 
the committee in connection with locations in the State of Michigan 
there were considerable presentations made about the effort being di- 

rected to the geographic location of SAC bases on the premise of get- 
ting them out of so-c ‘alled hazard areas as compared to what hereto- 
fore prevailed. That is what motivated my question. We do not 
want to belabor that too much. 


NUMBER OF OPERATIONAL B—52’S IN SAC 


How many B-52’s do we have operational ? 

General Gernarrt. I can get that figure for you in just a moment, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. While you are look ing th: at up, in order to save time, 
how many will you have when your present authorized strength is 
reached ? 

General Greruartr. There are ———— now operationally ready, Mr. 
Chairman. Lame en ‘king on the other figure. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Insert the figure in the record at the proper place. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The 11 wings currently programed will be authorized 45 aircraft per wing 
plus 10 percent command support. For the 11 wings this would amount to 545 
aircraft. As you are aware, funds have been provided to procure a total of 603 


which includes the 545 for operational assignment plus aircraft for test and 
advance attrition requirements. 


EFFECTIVE RETALIATORY FORCE 


Mr. Suepparp. Would you say this would add ——— to the present 
effective retaliatory power ? 

General Geruart. The present B-52’s? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

General Geruart. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. To reach the total possible retaliatory power, you 
would have to add the effectiveness of the Navy’s strategic missiles 
and other contributions of like character, would you not ? 

General Gernart. Yes, sir; total assessment. 


REQUIREMENT FOR ADDITIONAL MANNED BOMBERS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Why, then, do we need additional manned bombers? 

General Geruarr. We need additional manned bombers, taking our 
own case, Mr. Chairman, in order to provide a deterrent force which 
was capability of putting the necessary weight of attack on target. 
For some time to come, missiles, ballistic and otherwise, will not have 
the payloads nor the accuracy to cope with some of the more difficult 
targets. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, I assume from your statement what 
you are doing here in that field is merely giving yourselves added pro- 
tection under your present mission requirements as you contemplate 
them. Isthat correct ? 

General Geruarr. The missiles, sir, are the added protection. The 
manned-bomber force of SAC, as we see it today, is the necessary pro- 
tection. As to just when missiles can become a part of this necessary 
protection has given us great concern. Until these missiles are com- 
pletely operationally proved and possess the demonstrated capability 
to attack certain types of targets carrying enough warhead yield to 
destroy such targets, then we must depend on the manned force to 
carry the major portion of the attack. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How would you compare the priority of funds for 
additional manned bombers with those for more exotic missiles in the 
anti-ballistic-missile program, comparatively speaking ? 

General Gernart. The best way I can answer that, sir, is to say that 
we must apply our available funds according to the following priority : 
First, assure that our force is so equipped that it remains a deterrent 
to aggression. This means that now we must keep the manned force 
modernized by providing penetration-to-target aids and taking other 
necessary actions until such time as the missiles are operationally 
proven weapon systems, 

However, in order not to be too emphatic in that direction, I would 
like to say that, as a ve ry close concomitant priority, we must proceed 
with development for the future. We cannot afford to drag 
our feet. We must move forward in both areas. Neither may be 
neglected since, while the one assures current security, the other is 
essential to our future well-being. 


COMPARISON OF B-52 AND SNARK 


Mr. Sreprrarp. What is the relative cost in personnel and dollar 
support for the B-52 as compared to the SNARK? 

General Gernarr. I will have to look up that information and 
provide it for you. 
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(The requested information follows :) 


B-52 squadron: Millions 
‘wore: Cost of B-O2 aircrakt 115. BICC OL EG etek cenccsade nina wmmwdesalese $106. 1 
Total cost of KC-135 aircrait (10 siveratt) . ool ee 26. 1 
Support costs (other than military personnel) _~---_-_____________ 10.1 
Sree ree yy eprecnieeen (Ome Se hs cree 8.0 

I nee is i masa ch acce genau an etaiee he eek PS he bec 150.3 

SNARK squadron: 
aout cut of mistiics (15 misties)..’..... eS 87.5 
Support costs (other than military personnel) —....._._----_-_____-_- 20.3 
EOS Derecnmel CORB snc i oe i Ce 2.9 

Co sia cchinicnscttealo tats raaeg atlas n aac a tae Ein ila Ae * 60.7 


2 Does not include military construction requirements. 


Mr. Manon. What is the CEP of the bomb drop of the B-52 and 
that of the SNARK? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Would you compare the penetration speed and al- 
titude of the B-52 and the SNARK? 

General Geruart. Yes. 

(Additional classified information has been furnished the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the relative chance of the SNARK being 
detected by radar as compared with the B-52? 

General GerHart. The SNARK detection would be difficult because 
of its size as compared to the B-52._ However, the electronic counter- 
measures which the B-52 can carry must also be considered. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When will the SNARK be fully operational ? 

General Greruart. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. Would you say that would be the first part of that 
fiscal year? 

General Gernart. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. The first 6 months of it, for example ? 

General Greruart. I would guess so. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is the SNARK mobile? 

General Geruartr. No, sir; we do not consider it to be. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is my recollection that you have stated on several 
occasions that the expected reliability of the B—52 is approximately 
— —. What is the expected reliability of the SNARK? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIXED BASES AS MILITARY TARGETS 


Mr. Suerrarp. It appears to me that fixed bases, even though they 
are hard, will be desirable targets for the Russians with little or no 
deterrent effect. What comments do you care to make with reference 
to that field of thinking so far as the Air Force is concerned ? 

General Greruarr. Fixed bases will always, I believe, be among the 
military objectives which constitute attractive targets for the Rus- 
sians, whether in a hard configuration or soft. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. That is a general concept insofar as an operation of 
that character is conc aa The hazard is there and there is little 
we can do about it other than take the ordinary military precautions? 

General Gernarr. Yes. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SNARK 


Mr. Suerrarp. In view of the effectiveness of the SNARK and the 
relative cost, why cannot we have the same or greater retaliatory 
strength by leveling off the B—52’s at about ———— and putting the 
remaining money in SNARKs? Do you care to make any comment 
about that ? 

General Gernart. Ido. I would make three points. First, and the 
most important, is that the payload of a SNARK is significantly less 
than that which a B-52 can carry, and the second point is, it is a one- 
shot bird. It does not have the flexibility of employment that the 
B-52 has. Third, would be the SNARK’s accuracy, which I cannot 
quote precisely at the moment, but any missile, whether it be cruise 
or ballistic, in the time period we are talking about, will not have the 
same degree of accuracy as a manned bomber. 


COST OF DEPLOYING B-47 WING 


Mr. Sueprarp. We have had some discussion previously on the 
B47. I would like to ask you this question emanating from that 
information. How much does it cost to deploy a B-47 wing for 90 
days, or approximately 90 days ? 

General Geruart. We will have to furnish that for the record. 

(The requested information follows. ) 

The following reflects operation and maintenance costs for the deployment of 
a B47 wing from Lincoln Air Force Base, Nebr., to the United Kingdom. This 


is a typical rotation deployment consisting of 50 aircraft, 320 officers and 1,370 
airmen for a period of 90 days. 


Budget program: 


Cost 
P-410—Aircraft fuel and oil__.--_.-____-__-__-- nits A en a $1, 646, 000 
P——-450—-Qperstional MUO bine ncn ctibeck sree 1, 128, 000 


ee Oe 
B-—52 PRODUCTION 


Mr. Garrock. I would like to go back to the previous question. If 
I could get my hands on the production figures, we are way past the 
point where we could economically cut off the production of B-52’s 

Mr. Sueprarp. You have a right to make any additional explana- 
tory remarks for the record. 


Mr. Gartock. Thank you. 


(Additional classified information has been furnished the 
committee. ) 


MATS ASSISTANCE IN DEPLOYMENT OF B-47 WING 


Mr. ceeer ann. How do these deployments affect other operations 
such as MATS 

General ae With regard to the deployments of B-47’s to 
England, the aircraft go direct. They call on MATS for some logistic 
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support, but they do not have a direct effect on the day-by-day opera- 
tion of MATS, unless it is in terms of a diversion where a B-47 wing 
would be put into a MATS major route base where there might be 
some congestion. Normally the B-47’s proceed to their deployed base 
without significant MATS support. 


USE OF B—-47 WITHOUT OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Suerrarp. What would be the value of the B—47 if we lost our 
overseas bases ? 

General Grernmarr. It is correct that the B—47 is not an manent: 
nental weapon system, but it can always be refueled. The plan a 
present is to operate them from the United States with ee 
They can be refueled inbound to targets and refueled outbound from 
targets, if necessary. 


NEED FOR AERIAL REFUELING OF STRATEGIC BOMBERS 


Mr. Snepparp. I think that your answer to that practically takes 
care of my next question. I would assume from your statement that 
the B-47 and the B-52 are pretty dependent—I mean for the con- 
tinuity of operation for which they are designed—on your tanker 
service; is that not so? 

General Gernarr. Yes, the B-47 particularly. 

Mr. Sueprarp. To a larger degree than the 52’s, comparatively 
speaking? 

General Gernarr. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What will be the combat radius of the B-58 with 
and without tankers and with and without our overseas bases ¢ 

General Gernart. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEED OF OVERSEAS BASES FOR STRATEGIC BOMBERS 


Mr. SuHepparp. What good will it do to buy an airplane that cannot 
reach the enemy unless it is deployed to overseas bases which are even 
now overloaded and where our tenure is doubtful ? 

General Gernart. We do not have any strategic bombers, sir, that 
are entirely dependent on overseas bases for reaching enemy targets. 
We do have tactical fighters and bombers in Europe and the Far East 
and they are dependent on overseas bases. The B-47 strategic bomb- 
ers which rotate periodically to overseas areas do not have their feet 
sunk in that overseas concrete. They can operate from the United 
States with refueling the same as the B-52. 


COMPARISON OF B-52 AND SNARK 


Mr. Sneprarp. Now, in general, I will give you some of the back- 
ground that has prompted the inquiry. I think you are entitled to 
have it. 

It is estimated by very careful scrutiny that we can get five SNARKs 
for the price of one B-52. To keep one B-52 on a 15-minute alert 
with KC-135 tanker requires 480 men at $47,500,000 per year. This 
information came to us from the Air Force itself. 
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General Greruart. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Suerrarp. General LeMay has stated that the B-52 has a CEP 
of ———. Isnot there a possibility of Q 

General Frrauson. No, sir. I said — on up. They have a 

sapability of going down that low, but the general average, taking 
into consideration the penetration problems, the fact that they would 
be under wartime conditions when dropping the bomb instead of 
making a nice peacetime run on 2 radar bombing range ups that to 
about that figure. I would think that in certain areas the CEP might 
go up. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There seems to be some slight difference of opinion 
between our military representatives and that of the manufacturer. 
For example, the manufacturer states: 

A SNARK ean come within 1 mile of a target at 5,500 miles. A 4 or 5 megaton 
warhead would not require the accuracy stated for the B—52. 

Five missiles on each target would insure complete destruction of 
any target and the fallout and debris from just one blast would make 
the surrounding area untenable for months. The SNARK will be 
subsonic but will be faster than the B-52. The SNARK has only 10 
percent of the radar reflectivity of the B-52. The SNARK can be 
operational in 1959. As many as 15 per month can be delivered. The 


manufacturer estimates: 





The SNARK will have a reliability in excess of 90 percent. The SNARK is 
cheaper, more reliable, less vulnerable and more deadly than the B—52 


NEED FOR BOTH B-52°S AND SNARKS 


With those presentations for consideration, it appears that it might 
be well if we settled on 36 unhardened bases, and ———— mobile 
SNARKs. Over half of these SNARKs could be kept on 15-minute 
notice while the other half is being moved to deceive the Russians. 
By substituting - SNARKs for ——— we could have in excess of 
$1 billion in procurement funds, 44,200 personnel, and $6.375 billion 
per year in operating costs. 

You may make such comments as you wish with regard to these 


comments when the record comes to you. 
General GerHart. Right. 
(The following statement was submitted :) 


First, as Mr. Sheppard has indicated, we must keep in mind that these claims 
for the SNARK have been attributed to the manufacturer. There is, of course, 
a very understandable difference between the seller’s and the buyer’s approach 
to the product that is being sold. 

By this I do not wish to suggest that the SNARK is being falsely advertised. 
I will suggest, however, that its possible merits have by no means been min 
imized. 

To discuss these matters in detail for the published record is difficult because 
I must refer to military tests and evaluations which are cae classified 
as well as to our plans and deployments which are of similar stati I will, 
however, attempt in a general statement to make clear our view of this weapon, 
first, by itself, and second in relation to other Weapon systems. In replying 
to subsequent questions, it will be possible for me to give explanations including 
classified details which can later be deleted from the record. 

I would want to make certain that we begin with a clear understanding 
that the Air Force has high regard for the SNARK. Our support of the program 
over the past 10 years bears ample evidence of this. 

The SNARK program was a pioneering effort in the missile field. Northrop 
deserves credit for the work it has accomplished. Unfortunately, however, 
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the program has slipped. The SNARK has not become available as. early as 
we had hoped it would. Let it be understood here that I am not suggesting 
that Northrop bears the blame for the entire delay by any means. Many cir- 
cumstances influenced this delay, including Changes in Air Force programs. 
However, the fact remains that the SNARK will be available in operational units 
at a date later than we had anticipated. 

Had the SNARK become available for operational use at an earlier date, it is 
likely that Air Force programs would have reflected greater quantities of this 
missile. 

In the missile field, recognizing that reasonable budgetary limitations must 
prevail, it was necessary to choose between additional SNARKS and other pro- 
grams such as THOR/JUPITER, ATLAS and TITAN. These last are all ballistic 
missiles, possessing capabilities which are considerably more attractive than 
SNARK. It is true that not all of the four are intercontinental. It is also true 
that SNARK will be available before all of these ballistic missiles will be. Yet, 
after weighing these Considerations and other determinants, the decision was 
made to constitute our program as it has been presented to you. 

In respect to the aircraft we are programing, SNARK was considered in 
relation to the B-52 and the B—58. After due consideration of relative destruc- 
tive capability, penetration effectiveness, reliability, flexibility and other factors 
of a critical nature, the present program was determined to be the most satis- 
factory we coull devise under prevailing circumstances. We took particular 
note in these determinations of the increased effectiveness which we realize 
from our air-to-surface missiles and other penetration aids. 

Our present program, as I said in my prepared statement, is a carefully 
evolved combination of missiles and aircraft. SNARK, after careful military 
evaluation of all pertinent considerations, has been included in our program 
in a quantity consistent with this evaluation. We Consider that it constitutes 
a system of suitable effectiveness which will augment our overall capability. 

The question of possibly increasing quantities of SNARK without reducing 
elsewhere may be raised. In principle this is desirable. However, in all fair- 
ness it should be stated that if additional funds become available to the Air 
Force, SNARK is only one of several areas we would consider and it is not in 
our highest priority. 


COSTS OF B-52 AND SNARK SYSTEMS 


General Bocart. I will put that information in the record at the 
proper point, but I do have some estimates on the cost per squadron of 
these two weapon systems which involve the total cost, including the 
hardware and the ground support equipment and the construction and 
1 year of operation and maintenance cost and military personnel costs 
for each. Our estimate at the present time, to buy more Snark squad- 
rons, is about $60 million per squadron. The B-52 is about $122 mil- 
lion, and then if you include the KC—135’s that go with them, the cost 
is about $28 million more for a total of $150 million. This is exclusive 
of military construction requirements in each instance. 


COMPARISON OF B-47 AND B-58 


Mr. Suepparp. The questions that I have propounded here come 
from a rather exhaustive study by the staff and from assistance outside 
the staff, some of it emanating from your own Department and other 
departments of Government having to do with your budget operations. 
I have further backup information. I have read the ‘backup infor- 
mation on Snark into the record and I think that you are entitled to 
have the rest of the backup information. 
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It is further analyzed that the B-58 is in the same general ball park 
with the B-47, in other words, it must be deployed to be effective, 
except when it uses jet tankers for refueling. The B—-58 supersonic 
penetration capability cannot be used from U nited States bases, exc ept 
on a small scale. Both of these aircraft need advance bases ‘and/ /or 
refueling in flight to reach the enemy. In contrast, the SNARK is an 
intercontinental weapon. It has almost equal capability of destroying 
the target of either of the above aircraft; and could very probably be 
made to be a more effective deterrent weapon. Yet, SNARK is con- 
sidered obsolete and the Air Force is planning to spend billions on a 
replacement bomber which can only go about ———— miles without 
refueling. When are we going to stop. putting money into these obso- 
lete weapons systems and put enough in mobile forces to give them the 
effectiveness they are capable of having 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprrarp. General LeMay has recently stated that a certain 
percent of SAC bombers are ready now. Thus, the Air Force needs 
———— bombers and ———— crews to maintain ———— bombers fully 
ready. This is real efficiency, especially in the face of an expendi- 
ture of $65 billion since 1947. 

Now, that is the general backup information with regard to the 
questions that I asked you this morning, and now for the benefit of 
the committee and myself, you can pick those comments up and tell 
us in your own way your answers to them. 

General Gernart. I will be happy todo so. With your permission, 
I would like to have General Ferguson answer the question on the 
B-58. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is your privilege. You can give these ques- 
tions to the gentleman you think can answer them. 

General Fercuson. You referred to the B-47 and the B-58 as gen- 
erally similar. Technically speaking, and technically as they might 
be applied, we find that they are vastly different. Their speeds are 
considerably different. Their altitude is somewhat different, but most 
importantly, the B-58, being supersonic, provides an extremely im- 
portant and useful complementary weapon system to the others that 
would have to fight in the same time period. What this does to the 
Soviet defenses is to charge them with preparing to defend against 
not only low altitude tactical aircraft and high altitude subsonic 
bombers, but supersonic bombers as well. 

Mr. Fioop. The B-58 is not supersonic ? 

General Frreuson. There is a flexibility of operating from the 
States and refueling twice in getting to certain Soviet “targets, or 
operating from advance—— 


RANGE OF B-58 


Mr. Froop. When you say that it is supersonic, keep reminding us 


that it is supersonic for certain distances and for certain purposes 
only. 
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General Frercuson. That is right. You can take any example you 
like. 

Mr. Fuoop. It is right because I mentioned it. You did not. 

General Frrauson. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not mention that it was supersonic only on 
certain occasions. That is very important. 

General Ferauson. It is supersonic for ———— miles under a certain 
radius of action. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. 

General Ferguson. But with the same fuel you could be supersonic 
for a greater distance. 

Mr. Froop. Be a little more careful in the future about what you 
tell us. I must depend upon you. When you say something, say it 
precisely right. This is no boy game we are talking about. 

General Frercuson. Yes, sir. The figure that General Gerhart men- 
tioned - — isa radius of action that includes in it — miles of 
supersonic sped. ‘This airplane can fly at greater distanceg super- 
sonically, but the total radius of action is reduced proportionately. 
The airplane has a low altitude capability as well, and a high sub- 
sonic low altitude capability which again helps to confound their 
defense against which it would have to operate. 








WEIGHT PROBLEMS OF B-58 


I believe that you mentioned the fact that it was overweight, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, on a comparative basis function: ally speaking, 

General Frreuson. Compared with the SNARK or the B-52, 
perhaps? 

Mr. Suepparp. Other planes in comparable character, operationally 
speaking. You have an excessive weight factor as I understand it. 
If that is erroneous you correct me. 

General Frercuson. The performance figures so far do not attest to 
any difficulties in weight. It has performed exceedingly well so far in 
its tests. If we get into the adv anced versions, there is a question of 
weight and that is corrected by improved engines, but I do not be- 
lieve that we can say that there is difficulty in its use because of weight 
at this time. 

Mr. Surerrarp. You may proceed in response to any of the backup 
material you desire. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SNARK 


General McCorkte. On the question of the SNARK versus the B 
and I would prefer not to speak of the B-52 because my answers are 
primarily based on my experience in the guided missiles field, much 
of what the manufacturer has stated here is quite correct. I think, 
among other things, where he says the SNARK can come within a mile 
of a target at 5,500 miles, there is a distinct possibility of that. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General McCorxir. This means, of course, that half will be out 
side the CEP the circular error probability, and half would be within 
the CEP. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is this not the situation on that particular point 
which to me presents a very interesting issue—the manufacturer is 
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looking at this thing from a mechanical precision capability point of 
view and you are looking at it from the military point of view! 

General McCorkie. Yes. 

Mr. Snerrarp. And is not that something that would create the 
hiatus here ? 

General McCorxie. Any manufacturer of a missile, or anything 
else, is giving the best points for his product. We try to sit in judg- 
ment of m: iny such products and apply military judginent as to which 
one of these things will do the job for us, and then report it to you. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General McCorxir. Yes. It is a long ride. It is a complicated 
missile. There are many things that can go wrong, and in the missile 
business they do. 

Mr. Strerrarp. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. How many have you fired, and on what do you base 
your opinion as to the accuracy 4 

General McCorkie. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


SNARK GUIDANCE 


Mr. Srxes. Can the SNARK be jammed ? 
General McCorkir. No, sir; it cannot be jammed. It takes its 
guidance strictly from the stars. It has no external source. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR SNARK SITE 


Mr. Forp. Ata SNARK site. such as the one you are going to install 


up in Maine, how many will there be in a battery and how rapidly 
may they be fired ¢ 


General McCorxue. In pag and my figures may be just a little 


wrong here, we are going to have — - squadrons at the present 
time scheduled for Maine. These will comprise missiles. 
Mr. Forp. About - — for each squadron / 


COST OF ESTABLISHING INCREASED LAUNCH RATE 


General McCorkie. Any number, you might say. If we desire to 
ask for additional funds to do this, there are ways and means of get- 
ting a faster launch rate. It will cost more money in both men and 
equipment because you need more launch crews and you need addi- 
tional launchers. 

Mr. Sixes. How much additional money, 25 percent more per in- 
stallation, or 50 percent more / 

General McCorxte. I should say less than 50 percent more, sir. I 
had better hold on that because I do not have the exact figures. There 
would be needed considerably more trained manpower in the launch 
crews. I would like to proceed for a moment, if I m: vy, and give you a 
couple of other comments I have which apply, perhaps, to all mis 


Sl les. 


COMPARISON OF B-52 AND SNARK 


Now, I would like to compare the SNARK with the B-52. The 
SNARK is launched from long range similar to a map-firing problem 
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in artillery. You know where you are. You think that you know 

where the target is. You launch and you hope that it gets there. We 

have an advantage i in any kind of an aircraft in that it sees the target 

through eyes, or radar, and it can be definitely sure that that is the 

target out in front. In any missile work that is one of the things we 
-annot have. 


SIZE OF MISSILE TARGETS 


Mr. Ftoop. That is all right when you are dropping a 500-pound 
bomb “/~ using bombsights. But that would be for the wrong war, 
General. You are even talking about HOUND-DOG discharged 
at ———— miles from the target, using radar from the aircraft. This is 
along ways. So you are not looking at the target. 

Now, the target for a SNARK is not going to bea gun emplacement 
or a blockhouse or anything like that. The SNARK is not a tactical 
weapon. It is a strategic weapon of the highest classification, and 
you are going to drop it on a target that is going to be important. If 
you are “firing at New York City, whether you hit the Battery or 
Washington Heights is largely ac: ademic, so if you are firinga SN ARK 
your target is pretty well defined in square miles, so seeing the target 
from a bomber, or with a radar up to ——— miles, I am not sure 
there is too much of a difference any more, is there ? 

General McCorxie. Mr. Flood, I will certainly agree with your 
point if you are speaking of the larger cities as targets. I was thinking 
of their bases whose locations are not completely known; military in- 
stallations whose locations are not exactly known with celestial refer- 
ence but rather map reference, and I was speaking only in terms of 
misses that might be off target 10 or 15 miles, probably bec: ause of mis- 
location rather than anything else. Certainly your point is correct. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


EFFECT OF WEATHER ON SNARK GUIDANCE SYSTEM 


Mr. Ritey. What effect, if any, does the weather have on the ac- 
curacy of the SNARK? Do you have to have a clear night. 

General McCorxxe. The altitude at which the SNARK operates for 
its normal penetration generally gives the kind of weather that you 
do not have to worry about. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I would like for the General to go on. You have not 
finished, have you, General ? 


USE OF FORMATIONS OF BOMBERS AND SNARKS COMPARED 


General McCorxkte. I might mention 1 or 2 more things, and then 
I had better close. 

The point that I wanted to mention here is that if we had the 
capability of flying SNARKS in well-ordered formations, as we can 
with bombers, we would achieve a higher degree of penetration 
capability. 

i or example, with a formation of B—52’s you can use dec oys which 
work directly with the formation and in some planned relationship to 
it. You can use electronic countermeasures. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What you are saying is, if I may give you my inter- 
pretation, you have a consolidated function comparatively speaking 
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as against a semi-individualistic function insofar as it applies to 
SNARKS; is that right? 

General McCork.e. Yes, sir, that makes my point. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not understand that. Whi at do you mean ? 

General McCorkte. I mean this, sir. By using a number of aircraft 
in a formation, you can achieve a higher degree of penetration capabil- 
ity than you could with one alone. One target alone on a radar shows 
up beautifully. It can be attacked very sasily. However, the decep- 
tion which you get from operating a sky full of airplanes working to- 
gether, inc luding electronic countermeasures, decoys and the like, will 
confuse radars and saturate defenses. This capability we do not see 
to the degree in the SNARK that you can have in any information of 
aircraft. 

PERCENTAGE OF SNARKS IN RETALIATORY FORCE 


Mr. Fioop. As I understand Mr. Sheppard’s problem, he is not talk- 
ing about substituting SNARKS for the B-52’s, he is talking about a 
mixture in your attack. As I understand it, he wants the proportion 
of mix increased. He wants more SNARKS in your mix. He is not 
against B-52’s, but he wants more rabbit than horse in the stew. 
What about that? 

Mr. Suepparp. One moment. May I make a slight correction? You 
are right insofar as the general statement you made is concerned. 
However, we are working ‘within a limited budget concept, as I inter- 
pret the budget. So, in refining this, could we add more SNARKS 
to a greater advantage by decreasing the main element involved and 
still get a pertinent “effectiveness? That is the combination that I 
had in mind. 

Mr. Foon. It is a mix in the attack. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Frioop. When is your SNARK going to be operational up in 
Maine? 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is your answer to the problem? 

General Geruarr. I notice that you have 500 SNARKS and 300 
B-52’s in the paper you just handed me, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. I used that figure only as a basic relationship to get 
the question over for an answer. You can segregate the two to the 
degree that you should, militarily speaking. 

General Gernarr. A lot of us think very highly of the SNARK, 
Mr. Chairman, but we feel that its further addition to the deterrent 
force should not be at the expense of the manned forces. 

Mr. Sueprarp. To answer the question propounded by both Mr. 
Flood and myself, you have not arrived at the status of efficiency that 
will enable you to make that determination at this moment? 

General Greruarr. That is correct. We have some SNARKS in our 
program. We think that our program, in this respect, is in balance. 

Mr. Froop. I do not think that you understand what I am con- 
cerned about with SNARKS. I know all about the physical proper- 
ties of the SNARK and the B-52. We have been all through that 
for years. 

General Grruarr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. My problem is this—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. During that year and a half I want as much missile 
as I can get, and the only thing I have is SNARKS: I want a mix. 
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(The following statement was subsequently submitted by General 
Gerhart :) 

As I have indicated earlier in my testimony, the Air Force has actively sup- 
ported and worked on SNARK for some 10 years. We have programed our 
procurement of SNARK in conjunction with the procurement of the other stra- 
tegic weapons systems. After careful consideration of the military problem, 
each of the various systems has been included in the Air Force program in pro- 
portion to the assessed value of its contribution, present and future, to the 
strategic strike effort. 

I have discussed with you the various factors that influenced the SNARK 
program. There is, I believe, one further item which should be mentioned for 
your full information; the use planned for SNARK. Wesee SNARK as a comple- 
ment to our manned force, a system which will further compound the defense 
problem the enemy must solve. Thus, SNARK, along with the decoys, air-to-sur- 
face missiles, and ECM, increases the useful life of our now primary deterrent 
force until the ballistic missiles and follow-on manned systems reach the neces- 
sary state of operational readiness. 

In summary, we might say that we recognize the SNARK as a strategic weapons 
system of military value, one which, as presently programed by the Air Force, 
augments our overall strike capability. The SNARK has certain inherent lim- 
itations which derive in large part from its delayed entry into our force struc- 
ture. In spite of these limitations, the SNARK does represent a militarily useful 
eapability in being which the Air Force plans to use to appropriate advantage. 
The Air Force supports the desirability of a larger SNARK program. However, 
within the context of the overall Air Force program and the limitations which 
exist, the present SNARK program represents the appropriate level. After due 
consideration of the military factors involved, it does not appear desirable to 
reduce other elements of the program to allow for an increase in SNARK. 


ACCURACY OF ICBM 


General Grruarr. There is one other part of that problem that I 
think we should consider, Mr. Flood, in worrying about the ICBM’s, 
which are definitely a worry, and that is their capability of hitting a 
target. Maybe they would have the numbers you suggest in being 
and operational, but this does not mean that they have the circular- 
error probability required to do the same type of job that can be done 
with the present equipment we have. 

Mr. Fioop. I said if the CEP is 50 percent. That is all I am going 
to give them for their first family of ICBM’s at 5,000 miles. I will 
settle for 50 percent. 

General Gernart. I would put the CEP in terms of nautical miles. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not forget that all through this statement of yours 
you tell us the value of this bomber, among other things, is as a de- 
terrent factor. 

If the enemy knows I have a mix, even though they are air-breathing 
weapons of 5,000 miles with nuclear heads, with a de: idly missile and 
with a high percentage in the mix that I have, I have increased my 
percentage beyond the ratio that you can give me in the next year and 
a half only with bombers, and it is important to his state of mind. 
I do not care what you think about your deterrent force. I want to 
know what he thinks. What you think is no good. It is what he 
thinks. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to suggest this, gentlemen, because of 
the involvement here, and it is quite proper that we be in it: Instead 
of pursuing the backup information, go ahead and supply the answers 
to the original questions in the record. I merely hand that to you 
for your own information, and then, I think, it would be advisable to 
let the committee members ask individual questions. 
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On that basis, I recognize the gentleman on my right, Mr. Sikes. 
SPEEDUP IN MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. General Gerhart, for each missile now under develop- 
ment I would like for you to prepare information for the record show- 
ing the maximum speedup that would be possible in the development 
of that missile, showing the cost of that speedup, and telling this 
committee whether the Air Force recognizes the need for greater prog- 
ress in the development of each missile, and why that greater progress 
has not been possible, as well as why the Air Force has not requested 
authority and money from the Department of Defense for that greater 
speedup and, if not, why not? I would like the same information for 
the SNARK. 

General Geruart. Yes,sir. That would be inclusive, sir ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. I would like the same information for the decoy 
program. 

General Gernarr. Yes, sir. 

Additional classified information has been furnished the com- 
mittee. ) 


CLOSING AND ENLARGING OF AIR FORCE BASES 


Mr. Srxes. I would like also a listing of the Air Force bases which 
are to be closed or to be reduced in fiscal 1959 as well as a listing of 
the bases which are to be enlarged or opened in fiscal 1959. 

General Geruart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. And the purposes in each case, or your justifications in 
each case, for such action. 

General Geruart. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

BASE CLOSURES 





Base Fiscal year date Reason 
Ardmore AFB, Oklahoma. és eaeustebeidain .-| March 19f9___...| Reduction-in-force structure, 
Bryan AFB, Texas. scabies a hicroaion ....| Januery 1959_.__| Do. 
OSU. BPD, TOSe<cncsudceccccs junta --| March 1959.....-} Do. 
Palm Beach AFB, Fla- sina caeeocaa ---.--.| April 1950 we Do. 
Parks AFB, Calif._. — ....| Jenuery 19&9__. Do. 
Laurinburg-Mextcn stor: ige site, North Carolina..| February 1959..._| Realinement of logistic functions, 
Philade!phia storage station ‘ . April 19£9__.__. Do. 
Savannah storage station -_. bidvenstoubedideeda February 1959_._| Do. 
WIG LF te BO od 5 ht cicds ci ncdccusendconnne weil oan | Reduction-in-force structure. 
1 Base being transferred to Navy. 
NEW BASES 
None. 
BASES ENLARGED 
Base Reason 
Cite Seria LY D, "TOS. icc. ddendneccackéing ted dacetsacauaidgea te eee 
i PO A) ea pred antheitadesals ited Do. 
Mather AFB, Calif. -- ; shinies . ; aia i Do. 
Columbus AFB, Miss_--- ‘ spabiniend cenagtie aon : Do. 
Offutt AFB, Omaha. ; : ii te oe SAC tenker. 
SIR Ds SE imckctannanw a —- Jacvacdéencs PAC Risen. 
Plattsburg AFB, N. Y-----.--- nisin tidnes ; ..... SAC missile base. 
Pease AFB, N. H ‘ ics dh aaienn nllin mabe ated: Do. 
Bunker Hill AF my md..... - Sf ere Rr ae Do 
Cooke AFB, Calif ‘ = : sched pee ‘ .. Missile base. 


BASES REDUCED 
anne ones Reduction in force (technical traine 
ing mission). 


DOGGE Bi iy Mites ci ic dc cic cesdlonsaccséceddaedainn 
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BASIS OF DECISION NOT TC INCREASE SNARK PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Let me ask you at this time whether the decision 
not to increase the number of SNARK missiles and SNARK bases is 
primarily a budget Sete or is it a matter of trying to decide ac- 
tually whether from a defense standpoint it should be included in a 
greater percentage or amount ? 

General Gernarr. Well sir, I think I can answer it this way: 

As I mentioned before, we consider it a desirable weapon, and we 
have included it in our program. Some additional quantities might be 
desirable, but not at the expense of other weapon systems that we want 
to proceed with, particularly in the ballistic missile field. 

If money were not an object, we would consider procuring additional 
quantities of the SNARK. 


PRIORITY OF AIR FORCE PROJECTS 


Mr. Stxes. If money were not an object, would you expand on other 
activities before you expand on SNARK? 

General Gernarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SrKes. So, it is not at the top in importance in your considera- 
tion ? 

General Grruart. No, sir; it is one of a number of several priority 
items being considered, but definitely not at the top. 

Mr. Stxes. What is at the top? 

Mr. Gartock. The problem you get when you say something is at 
the top or what you get into is if you have a given amount of money, 
you will put a certain amount on item 1, a certain amount on item 2, 
and a certain amount on item 3. Item 1 will not necessarily get all 
the money. Then, if the amount is larger, item 1 will get some more 
money and, maybe, items 4 and 5 will get some more. 

Mr. Srxes. What items in your opinion are more important than 
the Snark at present ? 

General Gernarr. General White stated that going ahead with the 
acceleration of our ballistic missiles programs and the modernization 
of our manned force both have high priorities. 


CONTINUED USE OF B-36 


Mr. Sixes. I am somewhat surprised to see that the B—36 is still in- 
cluded in our Strategic Force. 

It appears to me that the B-36 is almost as out of date as a model T 
Ford. 

Do I underrate the B-36? Iam thinking of the present-day defense 
problem that an aircraft must penetrate. 

General Gernarr. There is still a requirement, Mr. Sikes. for the 
B-36—admitting its deficiencies until such time as the he: ivy bomber 
wings are reequipped with the B-52. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is it in the force structure simply because we do not 
have an adequate number of better aircraft now available to take its 
place? 

General Greruarr. Yes, sir; but as you understand, the B-36 
equipped units are now being replaced by a better aircraft—the B-52. 
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This is a time-phased conversion which cannot be accomplished over- 
night. 

Mr. Srxes. That is the only reason ? 

General Grernarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not evaluate it highly as an aircraft today, but 
you have nothing to take its place ? 

General Geruart. That is right, it has some value today and is being 
replaced with the B-52. 


USE OF BALL LIGHTNING AS A MILITARY WEAPON 


Mr. Srxes. Did you gentlemen have an opportunity to explore the 
ball lightning defense ‘which it has been claimed the Russians are 
using ¢ 

General Greruarr. To a limited degree. I have something on it, 
if you would like me to go into it. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have an answer now so far as you can 
give it on the report that the Soviets are prepared to use ball lightning 
as a defense against aircraft and missiles. 

General Gernart. Sir, as I recall, the chairman gave this job to 
General Moore to contact General Twining’s office for an answer. 

However, I was able last night to get some information on it. What 
I have is not particularly enlightening, but I would be glad to read 
what I have about it. 

Mr. Mitter. You say it is not “enlightening?” 

General Geruarr. I say it is not particularly enlightening because 
of the short range of time in which we have had to discuss it. 

Mr. Mutter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Will you please furnish to the committee what infor- 
mation you have at the present time ¢ 

General Geruarr. Permit me to quote from the report : 

Regarding alleged creation of controlled or guided fireballs by Soviets, as 
source of evidence writer cites Albert Parry, chairman, department of Soviet 
studies, Colgate University. Further claims that first work done by Soviet 
scientist Babat and work now completed by Peter Kapitza. This office has no 
knowledge of such and there appears to be no basis in fact for alleged report. 
Highly unlikely that a large solid mass of flaming metal with its problems of 
inertia and other difficulties should be considered in preference, to conventional 
missiles with their choice of warheads, guidance systems and target seekers. 
Fireballs or bolides appear periodically throughout the years; 1946-47 flurry 
over Scandinavian countries first thought to be Soviet missiles; larger number 
of sightings over the United States Southwest in 1949-50, and sightings of last 
6 months all accompanied with considerable publicity and conjecture. With 
regard to latter you are reminded of PAA airline incident over Atlantic and huge 
fireball seen over six States simultaneously few months ago. 

That appears to be about all they have been able to dig up at this 
time, and the only real pertinent statement is that we have no know!- 
edge of it, and rather doubt its usability. 

Mr. Sixes. As your horseback opinion, backed by the best: informa- 
tion you can get, are these cosmic phenomena and not manmade? 
Can you say there has been no significant progress here toward de- 
velopment of such a manmade weapon ? 

General Gernart. I would be a little reluctant to say that for sure. 
I am not technically qualified to answer that, Mr. Sikes, and I would 
not like tomake a positive prediction on it. 
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Mr. Srxes. At this point in the record, I would like to insert a 
letter which has been addressed to the chairman of the Defense Sub- 
committee, Mr. Mahon, dated March 6, 1958, from Capt. W. C. Mott, 
military assistant to the Chairman, JCS. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

Tue JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1958. 

Dear Mr. MAHON: Yesterday General Moore requested me to find out whether 
the intelligence agencies of the Department of Defense had any knowledge of 
the alleged efforts of the Russians to use ball lightning as a defensive measure 
against planes, as reported in yesterday morning’s Washington Post. The intel- 
ligence agencies in the Department were polled and each reported no evidence 
of such a development. It is my understanding that the Central Intelligence 
Agency is investigating yesterday’s story. 

General Twining left last night for California, but just before he took off 
he authorized me to make this report to you. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. C. Mort, 
Captain, USN, Military Assistant to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


THOR AND JUPITER MISSILES 


Mr. Srxezs. I saw but little reference in your presentation of yes- 
terday to JUPITER. I have the idea that the Air Force looks on 
JUPITER as a redheaded stepchild, and has no strong interest in 
the further development or use of JUPITER. Am I right or wrong? 

Mr. Fioop. That is the understatement of this season. 

General Grrnart. Sir, the present program of development for 
THOR and for JUPITER is going ahead full steam. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the comparative fund balance between JU PI- 
TER and THOR in the Air Force budget for fiscal 1959 ? 

General Bogart. I can give you that figure in a moment, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. While General Bogart does th: it, will you complete } your 
statement on the Air Force position on the future of JUPITER? 

General Geruart. I think it is still a bit too soon to make a positive 
statement on that. 

I think, when we come to the point where the first THOR and 
JUPITER squadrons are operational—by the end of calendar 1958— 
we will have a better fix on what should be done with JUPITER. 

The THOR production is pretty well assured, I think, to meet these 

operational dates. There is some question as to whether the JUPI- 
TER production will meet the date, although we are certainly 
shooting for it. 

We are completely in harmony with the Army on training. We 
have our people down at Huntsville undergoing training in the tech- 
nical aspects of the JUPITER. We plan to deploy the JUPITER on 
schedule unless some limiting factors arise due to production or 
development problems. 

General McCorkle could elaborate further on that point, if you 
so desire. 

Mr. Stes. I would like to have that, but, in the meantime, is it 
not true that each of the limitations or weaknesses which you have 
ascribed to JUPITER may also be ascribed to THOR? 

General Greruart. Conceivably; yes, sir, and we expect to have 
troubles as we go along, but we think we are on the right road. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you plan to have the JUPITER missile in your pro- 
gram after fiscal 1959 # 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Garvock. One of the basic problems here is trying to decide 
where you are going to put them and who is going to have them. We 
do not have all of the base rights settled yet. 


IRBM DEPLOYMENT 


Mr. Miter. Is there anything significant to the reports we read 
in the paper about THOR being set up for the British Islands and 
JUPITER for the NATO mainland? Is there : any significance as to 
which one is placed at which place, or why they are divided in that 
manner, other than supply problems ? 

Mr. Gartocx. The only thing I can say on that at the present time 
is that the weapon itself has not been the determining factor in terms 
of which one goes where. The THOR has been the one, prior to this 
JUPITER agreement, that we have been working on with the British 
in developing a technical agreement. The THOR has always been dis- 
cussed with the British, and there has never been any question of 
substituting JUPITER for the THOR in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to add to these answers for the 
record any material that is pertinent to the discussion. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted :) 

The information requested previously on comparative fund requirements 
included in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimates for JUPITER and THOR is as 
follows: 

Fiscal year 1959 new 


obligational authority 
(in millions) 


JUPITER Sroicepbemsareee iain Raabe icles ee 
THOR ciate attbnochafatooo og ielociestip aiibigeoraaiet aacainceT amen oa 268. 2 


TACTICAL MISSILES 


Mr. Sixes. Is the MACE a missile which will succeed the MAT- 
ADOR, or does it have another function ? 

General Geruart. The MACE is an improved version of the MAT- 
ADOR. It has an increased fuel load and an improved guidance 
system. This combination of improved guidance system and increased 
fuel load gives the MACE a considerable increase in range over the 


MATADOR. 
SPEEDUP OF B-70 DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Will you please tell me something about the possibility 
of a speedup on the B-70 program. 

I ask that question because there are those who believe that the 
Russians are well ahead of us in the field of the chemical bomber. 

Can that program be speeded up, and if so, why is it not being 
speeded up? 

- age te GerHart. We have that under consideration right now, Mr. 
Sikes, but to answer your question specifically, we hope to drop 18 
months, as a minimum, off the normal developmental cycle. The pos- 
sibilities for this acceleration are now being explored by the Air Staff, 
and in the final analysis will be weighed against other requirements. 








Tee 
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ZERO LAUNCH 


Mr. Srxes. It would appear to me that in this age where dispersal 
is so important and where bases may be knoc ked out overnight by 

missile attack or bomber attack that zero launching would be of 
extreme importance to us. 

How much money do you plan to spend on it in fiscal 1959, and how 
much did you spend on it in fiseal 1958, and how high in your category 
of importance do you place it ? 

General Geruart. I will provide the figures for you, sir; I do not 
have those with me. . 

Weare placing some reliance on them for overseas deployment. 

One difficulty with it is that it must be in a hardened configura- 
tion or it must be off in some concealed bit of real estate. The prob- 
jem of sites or a launch in Germany or any place in Europe is a very, 
very tough one, because it is hard to get one blade of grass more than 
we have now. In other words, to have these protected they must be 
shielded by distance or by hardening. We are studying both methods. 

The F—100 will come off the line configured for zero launch but here, 
again, we have an airplane in the air that is very marginal in perform- 
ance in the time period. 

Mr. Srxes. Well, zero launching is obviously a very difficult thing 
for an advanced, sophisticated plane, and I take it from your answer 
that it is such a job that you do not look upon it with having too 
much promise at the moment ? 

General Grernarr. Within certain limitations, we think of it in 
terms of missiles 

Mr. Srxes. It would be for missiles and not for aircraft ? 

General Geruart. Yes, sir. 





SPEEDUP OF NUCLEAR POWERED AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. I asked you about the B-70, and I ask the same question 
about the atomic plane. 

How much could you speed up the atomic plane, and I would like 
to know the amount of money you will spend on it in fiscal 1959, how 
much you spent on it in fiscal 1958, your thinking about its place in 
the Air Force. 

General Gernart. General Swofford and others are scheduled to 
appear before this committee tomorrow to give you the specifics on the 
whole research and development program. General Ferguson could 
give you some information on it now, but I think you would get a more 
complete story on it from the research and development people. 

Mr. Foon. If we are going into that tomorrow, I suppose you read 
the paper this morning, see if you could find out about this story that 
Dr. Killian has killed it, just so everyone in the Pentagon knows what 
is going on. 

General Grrnart. We clipped that out, too, Mr. Flood. We have 
it, if you would like to keep that copy. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. 


RELIANCE ON MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. We know something about the depth of defenses which 
the Russians are developing around their principal areas, and it would 
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appear that we would have to rely more and more on long-distance 
missiles or on air-to-ground missiles. 

Do you agree ? 

General Gernarr. I think in the future; yes, sir, that we will con- 
tinue to place greater reliance on missiles as e: ach year goes by. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you include both surface-to- surface and air-to- 
ground missiles 

General Grernarr. Yes, sir; particularly in surface-to-surface and 
air-to-ground missiles—air-to-ground with the manned system and 
the surface-to-surface, of course, in the ballistics field. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF AMERICANS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Sixes. Our newspapers are constantly carrying articles which 
would indicate to the casual reader that we are becoming very un- 
popular overseas, and that there is a lot of agitation by the inhabitants 
of the respective overseas countries against our forces. 

It has ead my opinion that this is a surface manifestation carried 
on skillfully, perhaps, by the Reds and their agents, and that it does 
not penetrate to the great majority of inhabitants of those particular 
countries. Am I correct? 

General Greruart. Yes, sir; I believe you are, and I can speak from 
some personal experience, having just returned from Germany as 
commander of the 12th Air Force where I had a great number of 
people in both France and Germany. The manifestations of the 

eople of these countries, particularly in the local communities, were 
by and large very good and very receptive, as far as our forces were 
concerned, 

We place great emphasis on community relations, and I think it has 
paid a great dividend in terms of respect for the American overseas. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How recently did you return ? 

General Geruarr. I got back last July, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you conversant with more recent experience 
from your fellow officers who may be coming back ? 

General Greruarr. In the last 6 months? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 

General Gernartr. There may have been some incidents, but they 
are not out of proportion to those that occurred when I was there. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The information that I have on the subject to which 
the gentleman from Florida addressed himself was that one of the 
basic discussions among the European families is predicated upon the 
fact of their concept that we, through our State Department, are not 
encouraging immediate conferences on the top level which might 
eventually obviate the problem, and I am wondering whether or not 
that is a cumulative factor? 

General Greruart. I was not aware of that in my job over there, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. And the postsputnik era generally ? 

General Grruart. Yes, sir. 


REQUIREMENT FOR MANNED INTERCEPTORS 


Mr. Sixes. Is the trend today toward all missile interceptors, or 
do you forsee that there will always be a requirement for manned 
interceptors ? 
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General Gernart. You mean manned interceptors, vis-a-vis surface- 
to-air missiles ? 

Mr. SrKes. Yes, sir. 

General Geruarr. This would take quite a discussion on our air- 
defense concept, Mr. Sikes, but to make it very brief, I would say that 
we foresee for the future a requirement for a manned interceptor, par- 
ticularly one of long range that can take on the enemy at distances 
the present ¢g generation of interc eptor missiles cannot cover. 

We would hope that someday in the future this long-range manned 
interceptor might be replaced by a long-range interceptor ballistic 
missile that could seek out its targets. But we ‘feel that, with the type 
of reaction time that the Soviets now have, it is very mandatory that 
we take as much advantage of our early warning as possible in getting 
out there as fast as we can to take on with manned interceptors the 
manned portion of tliat force before it can get in to do the damage. 
It is a very, very pertinent requirement at the present time, and I 
think that it will be that way for some years to come. 


FIVE-YEAR ACTIVE-DUTY TOURS 


Mr. Stes. I have differed with you on the thought of requiring 
your incoming pilot trainees, including your Air ROTC graduates, to 
remain on active duty for 5 years. I ‘understand the reasons back of 
it. You get a better product for your money, but it appears to me 
that, also, you may deprive yourself of a lot of good talent, because 
the average youngster who does not plan to make the Air Force a 
career is very reluctant to give a big 5-year piece out of his life just 
to be a flying officer. Do you not think you are losing a lot of good 
people by that extra 2-year requirement ? 

General Grrnart. No, sir; I do not, and I say that because we real- 
ize very little return from our investment when a young officer re- 
mains with us for only 2 years after receiving this expensive training. 

Mr. Srxes. We are t: king about 3 years, as opposed to 5 years. 

General Gernarr. Y es, sir; 5 years. The great requirement is to 
train a man and get some utilization out of him before he gets out. 
As technology advances, increased length of service becomes more 
critical. I think another facet in the case is that, if the young officer 
stays in that greater length of time there is greater likelihood he will 
decide to make the Air Force a career. 


SUFFICIENCY OF NUMBERS OF CAPABLE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Are you getting all you need of good people under the 
new program ¢ 

General Geruarr. I cannot answer that question specifically, sir, 
as we have not yet gained sufficient experience upon which precise 
projections can be made. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the question ? 

Mr. Forp. I asked if he were getting enough good people under the 
new requirement of 5 years. 

Mr. Gartock. The last time the Secretary reviewed this with the 
personnel people, the answer at that time was “Yes; we were getting 
enough.” It was not that we were not losing some of the good people, 
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but, rather, that we were getting enough good people in under the 
program. 
Mr. Srxes Have you checked the relative,caliber of the young men 
ou are getting in your program against the caliber of those you are 
leila by. the 5-year requirement ¢ 
Mr. Gartock. One of the sav ing graces is that the screening system 
is so strict that only good people are accepted into the training system. 
Mr. Sixes. Yes; I admit that you do screen them carefully before 
you consider them at all. 
Mr. Garvock. That is right, and that is the saving feature. 


FUTURE CAREERS IN AIR FORCE 


Mr. Sixes. Is there a strong likelihood that there will be a slot for 
each one of these people who wants to stay permanently in the Air 
Force after the completion of his 5 years ¢ 

General Geruart. Yes; I think there is a strong possibility there, 
Mr. Sikes. The possibilities of doing things of everincreasing impor- 
tance are on the increase as our follow on weapon systems become more 
complex, thereby requiring highly technically trained personnel to 
maintain and operate them. It is fast becoming more than just flying 
the airplane and performing those tasks closely allied to flying. The 
tasks that are closely allied to flying the airplanes, and constant testing 
of the various systems of the missiles will provide a great variety of 
jobs for the youngsters that will be entirely different from when they 
first came into the service. 


FIVE-YEAR ACTIVE DUTY TOURS 


Mr. Sixes. I have heard a number of these young fellows talk. I 
know that there is concern among those that I have heard express 
themselves about the 5-year requirement. Many feel that it is some- 
thing that they just do not want to go into for such a long period. 
Actually they want to go into the Air Force and to become flying 
officers, but without a war in progress, when there is not a patriotic 
urge, they are reluctant to give 5 years out of their life in a period 
when 5 years to them son inds as big as 20 years to you or to me. 

Have you not been concerned about that / ; 

General Grruarr. We have been concerned; yes, sir. I thoroughly 
agree that a lot of them are reacting that way. I think I might react 
that way myself, but I think this is the only way we can take them. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, the committee will now stand adjourned 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Fripay, Marcu 7, 1958. 


Mr. Surrprarp. The committee will come to order. 
Are there any questions regarding the policy issues that these gen- 
tlemen are presenting ? 
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BOMBER-TANKER RATIOS 


Mr. Fuoop. I have never had it made clear to me, General, how we 
stand on the KC-135 in number vis-a-vis the B-52’s and B-47’s._ I 
know that we have been catching up, but where will we be as of the 
end of the fiscal year 1958, and where will we be at the end of the 
fiscal year 1959 on our basis of 1144 to 1? 

General GertArr. Two tankers to three bombers, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. All right; 2 to 3. 

Mr. Garnock. We are only buying against the B-52 and B-58 in- 
ventory ; not against the B—47 inventory. 

Mr. Froop. I did not know that. 

Mr. Gartock. The 3 to 2 applies to the B-52 and the B-58. 

Mr. Froop. I am to understand that we are buying the KC-135 
against the B—-52’s and the B-58’s rather than the B-47’s. That makes 
sense in view of the fact that you are going to phase out the B-47’s 
as fast as you can, so it is against the 52’s and 58’s? 

General Gernarr. We expect to achieve the 3 to 2 ratio in 1959. 

Mr. Froop. All through these next few minutes that I am going 
to talk to you will you have in mind that my problem is this: I looked 
at everything from this end of the telescope with reference to the 
calendar year and the next 2 years. I am thinking about things and 
buying things with reference to using a “rifle” instead of a shotgun 
in a period between the end of the last quarter of 1958 to July 1, 1960. 
I do that because to me that is not only the “gray area,” as you prefer 
to call it, but to me that is a very black area. I think so only because 
of what has been told me by combined intelligence as to the situation 
insofar as the other fellow’s IRBM’s and ICBM’s are supposed to 
be, or undoubtedly will be, during that so-called black period. That 
is what is worrying me. 

All of these questions are related chiefly to that timetable, so when 
you answer, if it bears any relationship, that is what I am worrying 
about. 


LIMITATIONS OF TACTICAL FORCES 


Now, what about the language on page 17 of your affirmative state- 
ment, as follows: 

While these forces have certain limitations not inherent in the long-range 
forces, such limitations are acceptable for the missions to be performed. 

T am concerned about the limitations. What are such limitations? 

General Geruart. The major limitation of these tactical forces is 
their inability to cope with all-weather conditions. We feel that this 
limitation is acceptable because we have certain ground-guidance 
systems which give them an all-weather capability within the im- 
mediate range of the targets they are committed to hit. If conditions 
were completely visual these airplanes would have a much greater 
capability in terms of radius of action, but due to the limiting factor 
of the ground-guidance systems available for use, this radius of action 
for all-weather operations is limited. This is in essence the greatest 
one sifigle limiting factor of the smaller, shorter-range forces, the 
tactical forces. 

Mr. Fioop. That would beso regardless of geography ¢ 
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General Geriarr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That isthe way it is, and that is that ? 

General Gernarr. Yes, with the present aircraft. 

Mr. Froop. And probably it will be in that condition for a year 
and a half ¢ 

General Gernart. With the introduction of the more modern 
types—and the first of these would be in the tactical fighter category, 
the F-105—we would have a marginal all-weather capability built in. 
As the later models of these airplanes come along they will have an 
all-weather capability built in and we will not have to rely entirely 
upon the guidance systems on the ground. 


SOVIET TACTICAL ABILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. What do you know about the other fellow and his 
tactical operation ¢ 

General Geruarr. We give him credit for a limited all-weather 
operation. We do not think that he has inherent in the aircraft a 
complete all-weather system. But he has, we believe, a limited 
system in the tactical area. 
' Mr. Fioop. Tactically he has not been as good as you are as long as 
you have been that good, has he ? 
* General Geruarr. Not as long, no, sir, but he has come up quite fast 
on the fighters, and so forth, in the last several years 


DEPLOYMENT AND USE OF MATADOR MISSILE 


I would like to add one thing if I may. I was speaking of manned 
tactical fighters and bombers. “I would also like to add the capability 
of the MATADOR, which is deployed in Europe and Formosa. The 
only existing operational wing of MATADORS are truly all-weather, 
of course, and these again utilize ground guidance. As far as the 
missile getting off the round and cetting to the target is concerned, 
there is no problem of navigation due to adverse weather conditions. 

Mr. FLoop. You have one wing of MATADOR where? 

General Gernarr. In Germany and Formosa. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all that you have, one operational wing ? 

General Gernart. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. So while that mixes your tactical operation at that point, 
it is obviously limited by the range of that bird for that area? 

General Grruarr. It is not limited by the range of the missile so 
much as by the guidance systems that take it to its targets. The MAT- 
ADOR has a range of over ——— miles. However, the guidance sys- 
tem can only take it about ——— miles across the politics al boundaries 
of East and West Germany. 

Mr. Froop. It is an extremely limited tactical weapon because your 
fighters are superior in every other way. 


MOBILITY OF MATADOR 


What about the ground mobility of the operational MATADOR? 


General Greruarr. It can be moved to alternate sites. This is easy 


todo. However, we do not like to be tur ning our backs at the wrong 
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time, so we prefer to disperse and be sited in on the targets so we are 
sure we are operationally ready to go and zeroed in with the guidance 
system. They could be picked up and moved very re: udily_ because 
they are fired off of a mobile launch-trailer. They could be moved to 
another spot and set up again and fired. This type of mobility we 
have to consider in terms of our strike reaction. We fee! that we 
must get the maximum number of missiles off as soon as possible and 
the best way to do that is to get them off from set locations. 


MOBILITY OF MACE 


Mr. Froop. Will that set of facts be true for MACE when it is 
substituted ? 

General Greruart. Yes, but not to as much a degree because the 
MACE has its own internal system of navigation and a low-altitude 
capability whereas the present MAT ADOR does not. 


DECOY SYSTEMS 


Mr. Fioop. To what extent do we have built into our bombers now, 
all of them, or any of them, the decoy system? Do we have it at all? 
Is QUAIL in operation ? 

General Frrcuson. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What would be the earliest date ? 

General Gernart. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. That is a little late for me. Can we not do anything 
about that / 

General Frrcuson. There is difficulty in the engine development 
right now that has slipped it a bit. We are looking into it now and 
we are going to use a different engine to get it back on schedule. 

Mr. Froop. We seem to be concerned up here about buying time. 
How interested in that are you, or do you just want hardware? Are 
these schedules nice precise Air Force stated schedules that carry with 
them an aura of sanctity, or is there any concern about the time ele- 
ment that we are buying up here? Why does that not apply to the 
decoy system? Six months to us seems very important. 

General Gernarr. I think that I am correct in saying that we have 
expedited the QU ATL about as fast as we can. It is moving about as 
fast as we can make it move at the present time. 

Mr. Fioop. So mere dollars will not help? 

General Geruarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Ganrvock. In answer to the first question the chairman asked 
me a couple of days ago, I indicated we were considering a number 
of items for possible inclusion in the 1959 supplemental, and this ques- 
tion of expediting some of these programs 1s one of the broad cate- 
gories of items that is being considered. I do not know whether 
QUAIL happens to be on the list or not. 

Mr. Froop. If the whole theory of a mixed attack for penetration 
is developing increasing importance, and it obviously is, then you are 
bringing considerable value upon your decoy family as a condition 
prec edent to a good penetration and we will have to advance this 
decoy family. 
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Mr. Gartocx, I am sure, in considering the possible 1959 supple- 
mental, the possibility of bringing forward the time when QUAIL and 
GOOSE could be operational in the inventory is being given consider- 
ation. If we think we can do it, I think there will be a ‘proposal on it. 

Mr. Fioop. I am afraid that the sense of urgency which was a figure 
of speech around here 4 or 5 months ago has deteriorated. I do not 
feel the sense of urgency on the Hill. I like to alarm you a little bit. 
If you think the situation up here in the cloakrooms and in the barber- 
shops and around the restaurants is what it was at Christmas, you 
are badly mistaken. It is not. So, with whatever little sun that 
remains, you better make hay. 

Mr. Norrent. I am not going to ask any questions, but you have 
indicated my sentiments completely, Mr. Flood—completely. I think 
that we are heading for some trouble. I am afraid that we do not 
realize it. I want you to know that I concur in the idea of trying 


to build ourselves up to where we can face any emergency. Thank you, 
Mr. Flood. 


SITUATION IN KOREA 


Mr. Froop. Among my many pet foibles with the Department is 
the situation in Korea. I have protested vehemently about that for 
several years; about the ground situation, the condition of our two 
divisions there, and the lack of hardware of all categories. Very 
belatedly, I have been receiving official communications from the 
Department of Defense and the ‘Army—do not worry; everything is 
going to be all right, we hope. We have some nuclear hardware in 
there. I do not know whether the grease is off of it or not; I think 
that it got there this morning. Anyhow, it is around the area all 
of asudden. I do not think that the Russians or anybody else is going 
to be excited about that 280-millimeter that we got set up within 
Germany, but which we now have in Korea, of all places. Running 
up and down the hills with a 280-millimeter is going to be quite 
trick when you cannot use it on the autobahns, but that is going to be 
somebody else’s problem. They wanted it, they asked for it, and they 
have it. 

Now, I saw in the paper where one of your boys had a bad day on 
the line. What is the situation there? What do you have i in there ? 
What kind of craft do you have? What kind of people are in there? 
How do these ROK’s look? What can you tell us about the situa- 
tion along that line? Do we fly up there and get shot down? Well. 
do you just scratch another fighter off and have a staff meeting and 
say, “Now, boys, I told you not to go near the water. George did, 
and he got killed. Do not do that.” What is the situation in that 
area ‘ 

General Gernartr. To answer the first part of your question, as to 
what we have there, we have a fighter-bomber wing there now. The 
feeling is—and this is the Department of Defense’s feeling—that we 

‘an better protect Korea, as far as our airpower is concerned, not from 
Korea with our own forces, but from Japan. We have adequate fire- 
power, adequate range, and radius of action to operate from Japan 
in support of any Korean operation. We plan to exercise our air- 
craft in Japan by flying them into fields in Korea. We are doing 
that right now. Weare flying our atomic-capable F—100’s into Korea 
and out, and it is significant United States available airpower. 
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EQUIPMENT OF SOUTH KOREAN AIR FORCE 


Mr. Fioop. What do the ROK’s have / 

General Geruart. I cannot give you the figure. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the best fighter they h: aves 

General Geruarr. The F-86. 

( Discussion oft the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. You are going to turn over to them what you have, 
how soon ? 

General Geruartr. The first quarter of the fiscal year 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. FLoop. How many other wings will they have / 

General Geruart. I believe they h: ave two wings. 

Mr. Froop. What will they have in the other one after you give 
them the stuff that you have ? 

General Geruart. I will have to verify this. I think that they have 
an earlier model of the F—86. 


FQUIPMENT OF NORTIL KOREAN AIR FORCE 


Mr. Firoop. What has the other fellow got flying around there? 

General Geruart. He has the MIG-17—and I do not have the in- 
telligence data immediately available—but I am sure that there is a 
large complement of IL-28’s available within a radius of action, 
encompassing the locations of our forces in Korea. 

Mr. Froop. What family of fighters and fighter-bombers does he 
have, compared with the ROK’s? 

General Gernarr. It would be that family, the MIG—17’s and the 
IL-28’s. 

Mr. Froop. No better and no worse? 

General Greruart. I cannot say for sure. 

Mr. Frioop. About it? 

General Geruarr. Yes: I think so. I would be glad to furnish 
that information for you, if you would like. 

(Additional classified information furnished the committee.) 





NORTH KOREAN ANTIAIRCRAFT CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Mitier. General, what does this incident indicate about anti 
aircraft capabilities? Do you have any report as to how they came 
to hit this plane? 

General Gernarr. The only thing I have heard is that the airplane 
was flying low and the fire from the ground was intense. I have no 
report at the moment as to what type of antiaircraft it was. It 
would appear, although this is subject to check, it was light weapons 
of 40 millimeter, or something like that, that are good up to about 

7,000 feet at a high rate of fire. 

Mr. Mitxer. In other words, they just turned everything loose? 

General Gernart. Yes. 

Mr. Miniter. And he was probably at low altitude and not going 
too fast ? 

General Geruarr. I would presume so, but T do not have the spe 
cific information on this incident. 
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Mr. Mitier. And probably was not expecting anything / 

General Geruart. lam sure he was not, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to know, and I am sure everybody on the 
subcommittee would like to know at the earliest possible moment 
what your top secret report on this is, where they were and what 
the other fellow says. 

Mr. WiceeLeswortH. General, these charts that you have given us 
in connection with your statement are all secret, I take it? 

General Gernart. They are all secret. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


FORCES AT END OF FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Wic6Leswortn. You show us on chart No. 1 a breakdown en- 
titled, “Forces at the End of Fiscal Year 1958”: What is the change, 
if any, contemplated with respect to the fiscal year 1959, either on 
or off the record 4 

General Wessrer. This can go on the record. We are decreasing 
the total number to 105 wings from 117. 

Mr. WicGieswortru. How is that divided into the three categories 
that you have listed here ¢ 

General Wesster. There is a reduction of 1 wing in the strategic 
forces to 43; reduction of 1 wing in the air defense category to 27, 
and a reduction of 10 in the tactical force to 35. 


OPERATIONAL DATE FOR B-70 


Mr. WiccLesworrn. Page 14 of the record gives us a little informa- 
tion with reference to the B—70 

I notice that is expected to come into the forces by ———. Is that 
the calendar year — ¢ 

General Geruarr. The fiscal year ———. 

Mr. Wice_esworrn. Is it or is it not possible to expedite that 
operational date / 

Mr. Garvock. That is one of the items also being considered and 
whether or not additional funds should be put into it. I believe 
that General White talked about that the last time that he was up 
here. There is a possibility that that might be expedited by reducing 
the development time as much as 18 months. Consideration is being 
given tothat at the present time. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. At what cost ? 

Mr. Garnock. | cannot give you the figure on that. 

General Gerarr. It would a $83 million. 

General BocGarr. $83 million in fiscal year 1959 can do that. 

Mr. Garnock. I thought you were interested in Just more than fiscal 
year 1959. Expediting by that amount of money in fiscal year 1959 


would mean a substantially larger increase in the budget in fiseal year 
1960 for the same purpose. 


MINUTEMAN 


Mr. WiceLeswortsu. I am not quite clear as to the MINUTEMAN 
that vou refer to on page 15. Is that a follow-on to the TITAN ? 
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General Greruart. This would be a follow-on in terms of a missile 
family of solid propellants, sir, as opposed to the first generation of 
liquid propellant missiles, of which the TITAN is one. 


Mr. Wicateswortn. It would be an alternate to either the ATLAS 
or the TITAN ? 


General Gernarr. A successor, a follow-on. 


MISSION OF MINUTEMAN 


Mr. Wicerteswortn. Take anything off the record, please, that 
should be off. It is an attempt to achieve the same range and destruc- 
tive power with solid propellants? Is that about what it comes down 
to? 

General Gernarr. Yes. We seek through this, with the decreased 
weight and simplicity, to provide greater warhead weight than we 
can with the present state of the art, so in effect we will have not only 
the same range but increased firepower at less cost. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. What is the time schedule here ? 

General Gernart. About the last part of the calendar year 





If we accelerated it, we could expect ———— squadrons of ICBM’s of 
the MINUTEMAN family operational with ——— missiles each. 
Mr. Wicetrsworru. Is that the calendar year ———? 


General Gernart. Yes; the end of calendar year 
Mr. Wiccieswortn. And by — ? 





General Grruart. We would expect to have about —-—— squadrons 
of ———— missiles each. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


NEW TACTICAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wiecteswortu. Turning to page 22 you refer to 2 or 3 systems 
there. What is the time schedule on the F-105? 

General GrernHart. It will be operational the fourth quarter of the 
fiscal year ———. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. What about the F-104? 

General Gernart. It is operational at the moment in the Air De- 
fense Command. Airplanes are being delivered, not in any great 
quantity as yet, but one squadron is becoming operational. 


BULLPUP MISSILE 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. What about the BULLPUP? What is the 
time schedule on that? 

General Geruartr. I do not have that, sir. We will have to furnish 
that to you. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Will you do that, please? 

General Gernart. Yes. 

(Additional classified information furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Is that a missile or a decoy ? 

General Geruart. A missile, sir. It is an air-to-surface missile. It 


is relatively short-range, guided to the target by the airplane that re- 
leases it. 
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Mr. WicGLesworrn. What are the characteristics that make it de- 
sirable as compared to what we now have? 
General Geruarr. For tactical fighters the present weapon would 
ive about a 15,000-foot lead on the target. In other words, the 
ULLPUP could be discharged or fired from the aircraft 15 ,000 feet 
from = target. Later developments will take that out to about 
eet. 
The advantage here is to minimize the reaction capability of the 


target defenses; keeping the airplane away from at least some of the 
defensive reaction. 


Mr. WiecLeswortH. What explosive will that carry ? 
General Geruart. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Grrnart. Presently it has a conventional warhead. 





BOMARC MISSILE 


Mr. WiacLesworru. On page 32, what is the present status of the 
BOMARC? 

General Grruarr. The firsts BOMARC squadron comes in at Mc- 
Guire in —. I will have to check the exact date, sir. 

General Wesrster. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. The fiscal year or the calendar year ? 

General Geruart. The fiscal year, sir. 

Mr. WicciEswortn. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions on the issues under 
consideration ? 





TACTICAL AIR FORCE REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Miter. I understand the contemplated reductions are pric 
marily in tactical squadrons. I think that you have made pretty clea 
the reasons for that. Is there any change in the number of ss Na 
Now, as I understand it, your strategic forces, your bomber wings, 
have had a 50-percent addition in the number ‘of planes in recent 
times; is that right 

General Greruart. The B-52 equipped heavy bomber wings have 
had that increase ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. What about the number of planes in your tactical 
squadrons, will they be constant ? 

General GerHart. They vary, sir. The unit equipment is 25 in the 
fighter-bombers, and the day fighters overseas, and in the United 
States, 18 per squadron. Tactical bombers have 18 airplanes per 
squadron, worldwide. 

Mr. Miiier. When you speak of the reduction of 10 wings over the 
period, would that about also represent the proportion that were lost 
in active planes 4 

General GerHart. I think that would be close. 

Mr. Miuurr. In other words, there will be a rather sizable reduction 
in actual operational tactical planes ? 

(General Geruart. Yes. Balanced against that, of course, one must 
consider the increased firepower of the remaining elements of the 
force. ’ 

Mr. Norrety. The improved capability of the planes ? 

General Gerrarr. Yes. 
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Mr. Miuier. You have also estimated the improved capabilities of 
ground forces with missiles, new weapons, and so forth ? 
General Geruart. Yes. 


INTERMEDIATE RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Mr. Miutirr. You classify the IRBM’s as strategic weapons rather 
than tactical ; is that right ? 

General Grruarr. Yes; they are considered strategic weapons be- 
cause of their range. 

Mr. Miier. And their payload, I guess, is pretty heavy for any 
tactical use ordinarily? You would not consider them as tactical? 

General Geruart. The IRBM does not have to do its full distance 
with a full payload. It can be adjusted so it will go a lesser distance 
and the warhead can be adjusted, depending upon the requirements. 

Mr. Miter. But, normally speaking, it would not often be used 
that way, as I understand, for tactical purposes? 

Gener al Geruart. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


MISSION OF MATADOR AND MACE MISSILES 


Mr. Mititer. Now, the MATADOR, which is to be succeeded by the 
MACE is the weapon that you feel augments tactical forces? 

General Grruart. Yes, sir; it is a very desirable augmentation to 
the tactical forces because of its range, its operation at low altitude, 
and its all-weather capability. 

Mr. Mriter. Do your plans contemplate that it would be normally 
available for support of ground force operations? 

General Gernarr. Not close support; no, sir. It would not be util- 
ized a short distance in front of ground forces, if that is what you 
had in mind. 

Any target that is hit, even though it is well out beyond where the 
ground forces are loc: ated, and any targets such as airdromes, com- 
munications and control centers, concentrations of troops in the rear 
areas, generally are considered in support of a ground operation but 
not close support. 

Mr. Minter. Not close support ? 

General Grernart. No, sir. 


MOBILITY OF MATADOR AND MACE 


Mr. Miuier. What is the situation with regard to their maneuvera- 
bility? Are they fairly mobile? 

General Geruarr. Yes, sir. 

They have the same degree of mobility as the present MATADOR. 

Mr. Mixter. Or improved / 

General Geruart. Perhaps some improvement, yes; but General 
Ferguson has some additional information on that which he can 
give you, Mr. Miller. 

General Fercuson. Minor i improvements have been made for getting 
into more difficult areas than is true with the MATADOR: But it is a 
question of the suspension of the vehicles more than anything else. 
Essentially, it has the same mobility. 
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PROPELLANT USED IN MACE 


Mr. Mitier. Will the development of solid propellants affect tnat 
picture ¢ 

General Frercuson. No, not so far as the M ACE is concerned. As 
you know it is accelerated up to flying speed with a solid propellant. 

Mr. Miter. But that is only partially used ¢ 

General Frereuson. Yes, sir; to get started. It is used for initial 
launching. 

Mr. Minter. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Ford, do you have any questions ¢ 


AIR DEFENSE MISSILES 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear, gentlemen, on how the BOMARC 
system will integrate with the NIKE HERCULES and NIKE 
AJAX. 

Could we have a presentation on that? 

General GerHarr. Yes, sir; L will be glad to do that. I will give 
you a general presentation and if you have any more specific ques- 
tions I will be glad to cover them. 

The BOMARC is one of the family of air defense weapons required 
particularly in area defense. If you recall, I mentioned one of the 
prime considerations in air defense was to extend our air defenses 
as far outward as possible. 

With the Matador you have a range of out— 

Mr. Forp. Do you mean the MATADOR ¢ 

General Geruart. I am sorry, sir. With the later models of 
BOMARC we will have a range of action of over 400 miles. This will 
take care of that portion of the area defense. 

It also has a seeking capability that will permit it to be used against 
the air-breathing threat, including missiles up to about Mach 3. 

It has a capability, provided it is tied in with the radar system, of 
seeking out manned aircraft. 

It can take on a missile—except ballistic missiles—that might come 
within its range of attack. 

Next, the NIKE HERCULES is a close-in point defense weapon 
that is really a replacement for the NIKE AJAX in the point defense 
of some very important targets. It will essentially be a point defense 
weapon. We envisage presently in the air defense family of weapons 
the BOMARC for the area defense role sited around the perimeter of 
the United States with our long-range interceptors, and the NIKE 
AJAX, supplemented by NIKE ‘HERCULES, used for point defense 
of SAC bases and certain selected other sensitive centers. 

The two are complementary to one another and to our manned inter- 
ceptors and tied in to the whole family of air-defense weapons. 


OVERLAP AT BOMARC AND NIKE SITES 


Mr. Forp. In other words, your BOMARC launching sites will not 
be in more or less the same location as the launching sites for the NIKE 
HERCULES and NIKE AJAX? 

General Gernarr. There is some overlap due primarily to the geo- 
graphic location of some of the bases to be protected by point defense. 
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In the Northeast and in the Northwest the present siting of 
BOMARC and NIKES are in relatively the same areas, but their 
coverage is the major difference between the two missiles. The greater 
area coverage of the BOMARC may dictate the placing of BOMARC 
squadrons fairly close to a NIKE squadron which is engaged in the 
other mission of close-in point defense. 

We have some charts which graphically portray this operation 
which General Ferguson could present now to the committee. 

Mr. Forp. It might be interesting to do that if it is not too much 
trouble. 


BOMARC MISSILE 


Obviously, the BOMARC has a greater range. 

General Gerwart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But in addition to that you envisage having it located for 
Jaunching in most instances farther out, so to speak? 

General Grruart. Yes, sir; it has a very high rate of fire also. 

Mr. Forp. What altitude does it have? 

General Gernarr. About — feet. 

General Frereuson. It has an altitude of —--— in the advanced 
version. 

Mr. Forp. It is capable of a nuclear or thermonuclear warhead ¢ 

General GerHart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That was nuclear? 

General Geruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And not thermonuclear ? 

General Gernarr. No, sir; nuclear. 

General Ferauson. This first chart, sir, is a backdrop to show what 
the threat is including the area covered by the NIKE or the NIKE 
HERCULES. That [indicating] shows range out and altitude ver- 
tically against the incoming bomber at Mach 0.92. 

At this point [indicating] from the target, as he accelerates, he 
takes a high altitude, and at this point he can start his electronics 
countermeasures, and the launching of his decoys. 








Mr. Wiceieswortu. Does that mean — miles? 

General Frerauson. Yes, sir; and this [indicating | is ———— feet. 
This shows the engagement area of the first version of the BOMARC 
at 220 or 230 miles out, and up to —— feet altitude as against a 


particular threat. 

This [indicating] is an aircraft that shows it going out further, to 
something over 600 miles to this altitude [indicating]. 

This [indicating] shows the improved BOMARC with the increased 
altitude capability and greater range. 

This [indicating] is the F-108 which indicates its complementary 
capability farther beyond present missiles and aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. Turning to the chart on page 4 of your statement, Gen- 
eral Gerhart, looking at the figures for the BOMARC, what do those 
various figures indicate there in the first column ? 

What does UE stand for? 

General Greriarr. That is “unit equipment.” That is the number 
of missiles per unit. 

Mr. Foro. ———— missiles, and what is the -—————? 

General Grruarr. That is the number per squadron. On the chart 
you are referring to, you will note that under UF, there is a wing, 
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slant mark, squadron entry. The left-hand figure relates to the total 
number per wing, and the numbers to the right relate to the 
squadrons. 

Mr. Forp. You will have none available during fiscal 1958; is that 
correct ? 

General GerHarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1959 you will have —-—— squadrons? 

General Geruart. Yes, sir; ———— squadrons activated. 

Mr. Forp. Are there funds in the fiscal 1959 budget for the activa- 
tion of those squadrons? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the next column I note you will have a total __——? 

General Bocarr. That is the total of ———— operational, Mr. Ford, 
and ———— activated, but not operational. The one in the parentheses 
is activated, but does not have an operational capability. 

Mr. Forp. For the next column you will have --—— operational 
and ———— more activated ? 

General Geruarr. Yes, sir. 


LOW ALTITUDE BOMBING SYSTEM 


Mr. For. I have noticed that you have certain techniques or mis- 
siles—air-to-surface—which you are putting on your or using with 
your B-47’s and B-52’s to increase their operational -apabilities. 

It seems to me I have heard some place about certain improved 
bombing techniques which you intend to use in addition. 

Could you give me some information about them; for example, this 
low-altitude technique? What do you mean and w shat are you doing 
about it? Whatare its adv antages? 

General GerHart. All right, sir; I can do that. It is called the 
low-altitude bombing system referred to as LABS, and is in opera- 
tional use right now. Our tactical fighters use this technique, and I 
will explain it in just a minute. 

It can also be accomplished by the B-47 for a low-altitude attack. 

What it amounts to is coming in as low as possible to a certain pre- 
selected IP, or initial point. From that point you turn into the target, 
at which time the pilot turns in on the IP and between the IP and 
the target he hits what we call a “pickle switch” which arms the whole 
system, and puts into operation the gyros that take effect when he starts 
his pull-up. 

At a certain predesignated point he starts his pull-up at a certain 
number of G’s and then the automatic pilot takes over from there 
on in the bombing run. 

Actually, in effect, he comes up like this [indicating], and at a cer- 
tain precomputed point in his so-called loop the bomb is automatically 
released from the airplane, and the bomb follows a trajectory which 
throws it up in the air like this [indicating], and then comes down on 
a precomputed curve into the target, at which time this airplane has 
done a chandelle, and is outside the blast and thermal radiation area 
of the weapon he has dropped. 

This technique has proved very successful in our tactical fighters, 
and to a lesser degree in our B-47’s bec ‘ause of the size of the airplane, 
and the difficulty of maneuver ability in a larger airplane, but it is 
possible to do that. 
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Mr. Forp. You do have it now in your fighter bombers ’ 
General Gernarr. Yes, sir. 


USE OF B—47°8 FOR LOW-ALTITUDE BOMBING 


Mr. Forp. Do you intend to install equipment such as this in the 
B-47’s, or do you intend to develop the use of the B-47 for this 
purpose ¢ 

General Greruart. Yes, sir. 

General Frreuson. We have been experiencing with the LABS 
delivery of the B—47 for a couple of years, and the modifications are 
already in progress on the B-47’s to permit them to accomplish this 
type of delivery. 

Mtr. Forp. Is this a program which you intend to continue, or is it 
something you are just experimenting with ? 

General fens In 1959, we will undertake further modifica- 
tions of the B-47. I do not think we have determined, beyond 1959, 
how many we will convert. It is a relatively simple modification of 
the airplane’s bombing system. 


OPERATION OF BOMARC 


Mr. Forp. To return to the BOMARC, I am familiar with the way 
the NIKE AJAX and NIKE HERCULES operate. You have one 
‘adar that picks up the information and relays the information to one 
that guides the missile out to the target. 

Do you have the same kind of system in the BOMARC, or is it a dif- 
ferent system ? 

General Gernarr. I believe General McCorkle would like to com- 
ment on that. 

General McCorke. Sir, the BOMARC is operated more like a nor- 
mal fighter in order to make an intercept. First of all, they are capable 
of practically simultaneous launchings. The SAGE system, which 
has warned how many different targets there are at different locations, 
permits us to receive from a command instructions to launch any part 
of those — BOMARCS in the squadron, and they are progressing 
to their cruising altitude and their computers which direct them keep 
track of exactly where they are through the SAGE system. 

Likewise, the SAGE computers know exactly where the bombers are 
which are approaching. In effect, we run a simple interception 
through the computers in order to place the BOMARC at a point over 
the bombers which have been selected as their target. At this time, 
an integral seeker in the BOMARC itself is turned on, and it sights 
the target that it is supposed to attack down below and it takes over the 
command then of the missile, which dives into the target, and makes 
the interception. 

Mr. Forp. Does it hover above any potential targets ? 

General McCorxur. No, sir; it is not a weapon which would stay 
out there and wait for something. Its very high speed allows it to 
get out there with a fast launch and high speed to make a quick 
interception, and, when its seeker is turned on, it automatic: ally picks 
up the target and immediately dives in tow ard a close interception of 
the target, at. which time a fuse in the missile itself is triggered by 
the proximity of the target, and its atomic weapon explodes. Inci- 
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dentally, it can use conventional explosives as well. However, atomic 
weapons are considered normal. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Suepparp. Surely. 

Mr. Mitxer. After you have launched one of those, and, for some 
reason or other, it does not intercept a target, is it destroyed in the 
air, or is there any way you can save it? In other words, is it gone, 
once it is launched ¢ 

General McCorkxr. It is gone, for all practical purposes. There 
are safety measures through. which it can be prevented from doing 
damage. 

Mr. Miter. But you cannot bring it back and retrieve it ? 

General McCorkir. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any further questions on my left ¢ 


ACTIVATION OF BOMARC SQUADRONS 


Mr. Osrertac. General, in response to Mr. Ford, I believe it was 
pointed out that by the end of fiscal 1959 the BOMARC would be in 
use by squadrons and you would have —-—— squadrons in operation ; 
is that correct ? 

General Gernarr. Activated, I think, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrertac. Activated ? 

General Geruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertrac. That means that, beginning with 1959, the BOMARC 
will come into being as a weapon in the arsenal of operations as a part 
of the air-defense forces ? 

General Gernarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Does that mean, too, that the support equipment will 
be in being and everything will be in balance with it, and that you 
expect the launchers and all the other essentials to be progressing and 
fully developed by that time ? 

General Geruarr. Yes, sir. 


MATADOR AND MACE 


Mr. Osrerrac. I would like to ask about the MATADOR and the 
MACE. The MACK, as I understand it, is to take the place of the 
MATADOR, and it is the same type missile; is that correct ? 

General Geruarr. Well, it is a follow on with many refinements. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Would you say it is another generation of the 
Matador ? 

General Fercuson. Not a generation; it is an advanced weapon. 
General Gernart. I think it it better expressed as a significant ad- 
vancement of the MATADOR, but not what we would relate to in 
terms of solid propellents vis-a-vis liquid propellents. We consider 
that a second generation because it is so different. This is merely an 
extension of the technology of the present MATADOR with some 

additional guidance that has not been included heretofore. 

Mr. Osrerrac. When will the MACE become operational ? 

General Gernarr. (Off the record.) 
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Mr. Osrertrac. And, what is the basic difference between the two? 

General Grruarr. Between the MACE and the MATADOR? 

Mr. Ostrertac. Yes, sir. 

General GERHART. The significant differences are the low- altitude 
capabilities to go in on the deck utilizing a self-contained navigation 
system, and secondly, is the range of the missile. 


Mr. Osrerrac. The MACE will have a range of ———— as compared 
with what? 

General Gernarr. About ——— miles. 

Mr. Ostrertac. The MATADOR has a range of ———— miles at the 


present time ? 

General Greruarr. Yes, sir. I would like to make one correction 
here on the range: 

General McCorkle tells me that the low altitude distance—although 
it does have a ———— mile capability—is — miles; whereas, with 
the present MATA DOR ——— miles can be reached only by maximum 
utilization of altitude and drop. 

Mr. Ostrertac. We do have four squadrons of the MATADOR 
now ; is that correct? 

General Gernart. Yes, sir. 

( Discussion off the record.) 





DYNASOAR 


Mr. Osrerrac. General, I would like to have just a word either on 
or off the record about the DYNASOAR. That, of course, is not pro- 
gramed in any way in your operations or in your plans except that 
it is a development that is in being today; is that correct ? 

General Gernarr. Yes, sir. On Monday you will get a good run- 
down on it. 

Mr. Osrertac. Very well; if we are going to have this come up 
for later discussion, I will withhold my question. 

General Fereuson. The technical aspects will be covered in detail 
later, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I have 1 or 2 questions which I would 
like to ask at this time. 

Mr. Suepparp. You will please proceed. 


PRODUCTION OF B—47'S 
Mr. Anprews. General, have you stopped the production of B47’s? 
General GerHarrt. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Anprews. Do you have any other medium bomber in mind? 


B-58 BOMBER 


General Grernarr. Well, the B—58 is the follow-on in the medium 
category. 

Mr. Suepparp. That was discussed in the record yesterday, Mr. An- 
drews. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. What is the cost of the B-58? Is that 
in the record ? 

Mr. SuHepparp. You mean the unit cost factor? 
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General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, that will be covered in detail, sir, 
by our procurement and production people. I do not think I have 
the unit cost at the moment. 

Mr. Sueprparv. That is to come up in the presentation later? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; in the procurement presentation. 


VULNERABILITY OF OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. ANprews. Are all of our SAC bases overseas within the range 
of an IRBM? 

General GrerHart. The ones in England are, sir. The ones in north 
Africa from Russian bases; no, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Neither is Rota, and our other Spanish bases. 

General GerHart. No, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. | think it would be helpful if you would explain this 
a little better. I have been considering for the purpose of discus- 
sion—and I think others have—that an IRBM, from the standpoint 
of the Soviet Union, might be considered to be a weapon that would 
fire, say up to about 1,000 miles. We think of it as a 1,500-mile mis- 
sile. I think it would be good if, in response to Mr. Andrew’s ques- 
tion, you would tell us whether you are thinking of the Russian ver- 
sion of the IRBM or of the American 1,500-mile IRBM. 

Mr. Anprews. I had in mind the 1,500-mile IRBM. 

General Geruarr. Well, I was using the 1,500-mile range, Mr. 
Mahon. 

- Mr. Froop. That was a good interjection, because we are talking 
about different things. Up to 1,000 miles he can hit everything you 
have except everything south of Rota / 

General Gernarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. With 1,500 miles he would take in north Africa ¢ 

General Geriiarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. My question was: Would all of our SAC overseas 
bases be vulnerable to an IRBM in Russia, having in mind a 1,500- 
mile capability ¢ 

General Geriarr. From Russia with a 1,500-mile capability, I 
would have to check the distance on the north African bases. 

Mr. Anprews. Or, from the satellite countries / 

Creneral Geriarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. So, then, all our SAC bases would be vulnerable to 
a 1,500-mile IRBM from Russia, or the satellite countries ? 

General Geruarr. From the satellites and Russia. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, it would depend upon where they were 
launched in Russia. 

Mr. Snuerrarpv. In other words, they would have geographical ca- 
pability. 

Mr. Froop. From the satellites the 1,500-mile IRBM will take on 
anything you have ¢ 

General Geruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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TERS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

COL. LEE BAKER, ASSISTANT FOR CONGRESSIONAL LIAISON, DI- 
RECTORATE OF BUDGET 

DUNCAN PRITCHETT, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH DIVI- 
SION, BUDGET DIRECTORATE, AIR FORCE 


Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, the next presentation is by General 
Bogart, who is going to present a statement on the principal fiscal 
aspects of the Air Force budget estimate for fiscal year 1959. 

General, will you present your statement. We shall not interrupt 
you until you have finished it. 

General Bocart. Thank you, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE DrrReEcCTOR OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the purpose of this 
presentation is to outline for the committee the fiscal aspects to the 
Air Force budget request for fiscal year 1959. Mr. Garlock, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, Financial Management, and I 
will be happy to enlarge upon any part of this material as the 
committee may desire. 


CHANGES IN APRROPRIATION TITLES 


As the Secretary pointed out at the opening of our hearings, we have 
requested changes in title for two of our appropriations beginning 
with fiscal year 1959. We propose that “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment” be changed to “Aircraft and missile procurement” and that 
“Procurement other than aircraft” appropriation title be changed to 
“Aircraft and missile support.” We feel that these changes will pro- 
vide more accurately descriptive appropriation titles. The Presi- 
dent’s budget was made up using these new titles, and the necessary 
appropriation language changes have been incorporated as we will 
explain at a later point in the hearings. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE FUND REQUIREMENTS 


As requested by this committee during last year’s hearings, we have 
broken out the fund requirements for aircraft and missiles in the pro- 
curement appropriations, and our charts are designed to demonstrate 
this subdivision of the fund requirements. 
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EXPENDITURE PROBLEMS IN FISCAL YEARS 1957-58 


Before discussing the details of our fiscal year 1959 request and 
how it was developed, we believe it would be helpful to the committee 
to fill in some of the gaps on the expenditure problem, which was first 
brought to your attention last spring, particularly as that problem 
related to the Sena ation of our fiscal year 1958 budget and to the 
formulation of our fiscal year 1959 estimates. 

It will be recalled that the expenditure estimates for the Depart- 
ment of Defense which were contained in the fiscal year 1958 budget 
submitted to Congress a year ago totaled $36 billion for fiscal. year 
1957 and $38 billion for fiscal year 1958. The Air Force amounts 
included in those totals were $16.95 billion for fiscal year 1957 and 
$17.6 billion in fiscal year 1958. 

By the end of March last year, however, it was established rather 
clearly that there had been a somewhat abrupt and quite substantial 
change in our expenditure pattern. This resulted from a number of 
factors including (1) the success we had achieved in shortening lead- 
times, bringing the points of expenditure up to 8 to 10 months closer 
to the points of obligation; (2) the financing of our ballistic-missile 
programs on an annual incremental basis; and ( 3) the increased resort 
to progress payments by contractors whose contracts contained such 
provisions. 

This chart (No. 1) shows the change in expenditure trends in major 
procurement accounts which resulted from these factors. E xpendi- 
tures during the first year are up from 5 to 15 percent, second year up 
from 30 to 35 percent to 40 to 47 percent, on the average. 


CHart No. | Department of the Air Force e>penditure patterns in major 
procurement appropriations 


[Percent] 
| 
Ist year 2d year | Subsequent 
| years 
Before November 1956-March 1957 5 30-35 60-65 
After November 1956-Mareh 1987 2 15 40-47 38-45 


The reason that we show before November and after March 1957, 
is that this pattern began to show on our reports with the November 
report in 1957, but it took us until the March reports to determine 
exactly what was happening. So that it was not until after March 
1957 that we were able to pinpoint just what was happening, and it 
took us another month to figure out about what these rates are. 

Our new estimates, of course, are based on the new rates, and we are 
keeping very close tabs on this, and I am happy to say at the moment 
we are pretty much on schedule with expenditures against our esti- 
mates. 

Changes of this order naturally invalidated our previous expendi- 
ture estimates. The current net expenditure estimate for fiscal year 
1958 is $18,441 million. This is inclusive of an estimated $130 million 
in expenditures from the fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1959 ESTIMATE 


This committee will recall that our procedure for the development of 
budget estimates for prior years has followed the pattern: (a) devel- 
opment of the program ; (db) pricing of the program by field agencies 
and operating activities; (¢) review - and adjustment of field estimates 
by headquarters ; and, finally (¢@) adjustment of estimates and program 
to accord with the actions ye higher review authorities and the Con- 
gress. For fiscal year 1959, because of our expenditure problem in 
fiscal year 1957 and its effect on the fiscal year 1958 financial plans, the 
Secretary of Defense, for the first time, established expenditure objec- 
tives as a basis for the fiscal year 1959 budget estimates. The Air 
Force objective was $18.1 billion for both expenditures and new obliga- 
tional authority for fiscal year 1959. 

These objectives were established during last summer and were, of 
course, much too late to influence the field agencies’ estimates or, 
for that matter, the basic program data on which they were based. For 
this reason, the fiscal year 1959 budget estimates were prepared largely 
by the air staff, using as much as possible of the data and estimates sub- 
mitted by the field commands on the basis of the old program. The 
air staff estimates were then reviewed with the field commands and the 
budget as submitted to the Department of Defense represented the net 
result of these reviews. 

While we were in the process of review of the estimate for fiscal year 
1959, it became obvious that there were a number of high- -priority 
projects which could not be accommodated within the expenditure 
objectives which had been established for fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 
1959. The Secretary of Defense authorized us to submit additional 
requirements, separately, over and above the basic objectives program. 
The subsequent reviews resulted in the approval of Air Force re- 
quirements for a total amount of $18,954 million in new obligational 
authority, of which $910 million was placed in the fiscal year 1958 sup- 
plemental appropriation which has just been granted, and $18,044 
million was approved as the Air Force request for new obligational 
authority for fiscal year 1959. 

Of the 18,044 million, $16,891 million is in the request now under 
consideration while the balance, $1,153 million, will be transmitted 
at a later date to provide for military construction and military pay 
adjustment legislation. 


RELATIONSHIP OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 SUPPLEMENTAL TO THE FISCAL YEAR 
1959 REQUEST 


As we pointed out during our hearings on the supplemental budget 
request for fiscal year 1958, the $910 million fiscal year 1958 ree. 
mental does not include funds for requirements which had been elimi- 


nated from the fiscal year 1958 request, nor does it provide for addi- 
tive requirements related to fiscal year 1958 alone. It does permit 
acceleration of basic programs which were already underway and 
for which further provision is made in the fiscal year 1959 request. 
As an example, acceleration of the ballistic missile early warning 
system accounts for $329 million of the supplemental. This program 
had already been funded to the extent of $23.4 million from the basic 
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fiscal year 1958 appropriation. The fiscal year 1959 request carries an- 
other $85.7 million for the same purpose. 

I might say this is another item which is under consideration 
for possible further acceleration. 

Thus, in discussions of what we can do and plan to do under the 
fiscal year 1959 budget, it is inherent, although perhaps not always 
stated, that our projections are based upon the funds made available 
in the fiscal year 1958 supplemental as well as those being requested 
in the fiscal year 1959 estimate, considering the two as a single 
funding situation, we will have achieved a relatively high degree of 
balance among our several major programs for fisca] year 1959. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 VERSUS PRIOR YEARS 


Our second chart (No. 2) compares the fiscal year 1959 new obliga- 
tional authority request with the fiscal year 1957 appropriations, 
the fiscal year 1958 appropriations as originally enacted, and the 
fiscal year 1958 appropriations as adjusted for the supplemental. 
This comparison is the same as that which we present each year, 
except for the additional fiscal year 1958 column covering the supple- 
mental. 


Crart No. 2.—Air Force appropriations (new obligational authority) by 
appropriation 


{ Millions] 


Fiscal year 1958 


Actual |___ i lol 
Appropriation fiscal year | \fiseal year 

1957 | Enacted | Supple- | Total 1959 

} mental 

Aircraft and missile procurement. _- $6, 848.5 | $5, 886.0 : $5, 886.0 | $5, 888.8 
Aircraft -| (5,618.6); (4, 528.5 (4, 528. 5); (4,064. 5) 
Missiles... _. (1, 229. 9)} (1,357. 5) (1, 357. 5)} (1, 824. 3) 
Aircraft and missile support 1, 140.0 1,171.5 $360.0 | 1,531.5 2, 146.0 
Military construction 1, 228.0 900. 0 520.0 | 1,420.0) ' 955.0 
Operation and maintenance 3,742.7 | 4,092.1 4,092.1 | 4,100.0 
Military personnel. 3, 690. 3 3, 801.6 3,801.6 | 3,737.0 
Research and development 710.0 661.0 30.0 691.0 | 719.0 
Reserve personnel 59.3 55.0 | 55.0 50. 5 
Air National Guard 258. 7 263. 0 | 263. 0 2 247.7 
Preparation, sale, and salvage of military property 10.0 | 10.6 10.0 12.0 
Cordiner requirements : : 1188.0 
Subtotal 17, 687.5 | 16, 840.2 910.0 | 17,750.2 | 18,044.0 


! Proposed for later transmission 
? Includes $9,600,000 for Air National Guard construction proposed for later transmission. 

Again, as in previous years, we must call to the attention of the 
committee the fact that year-to-year comparisons, on this basis only, 
have relatively little significance since changes in new obligational 
authority figures alone do not reveal underlying program and price 
changes. Neither are sources of financing, such as recoupments, re- 
imbursements, and so on, reflected in this comparison. 

To illustrate the first point, the fiscal year 1959 NOA estimate a 
aircraft and missile procurement is ——— the same, in total, 
the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1958—the difference teins 
less then one-twentieth of 1 percent. But when we look at the split 
of this total between aircraft funds and missile funds we find a sig- 
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nificant difference in fiscal year 1959 as compared with the 2 prior 
fiscal years. 

Illustrating our second point, although the fiscal year 1959 NOA 
request is in virtually the same amount as the fiscal year 1958 appro- 
priation in this account, when other financing is t aken into considera- 
tion we find that the programs financed in this account differ by $700 
million over the 2 fiscal years. (See chart No. 6.) 

We have another chart (No. 3) which depicts the history of the 
Aircraft and missile support appropriation over the last several years 
to illustrate further that a change in the amount of new obligational 
authority from year to year is not in itself an indication of program 
magnitude or accomplishment, nor is it indicative of fiscal activity 
as a whole. 


Cuart No. 3.—Appropriation—Aircraft and missile support, fiscal years 1955-59 


{Millions of dollars] 


| Unobli- Unex- 
| New ob- Net ex- gated | pended 
Fiscal year Program |ligational; Obligated | pended | balance, | balance, 
jauthority end of end of 
year | year 
1955... $1, 136.1 $647.4 $863.1 | $1,066.4 | $1, 508.8 $2, 981.0 
1956__- 973. 5 349.9 1, 274.4 1, 182.0 752.0 2,001.9 
1957__. 1,392.3 | 1,140.0 1, 630. 6 932. 9 422. 1 2, 203. 3 
1958 basic 1,296.7; 1,171.5 |) _— ‘ ‘ ® 21° 
1958 supplemental 360.0} °360.0 /f 1683.0) 1,380.0 421.1) 2,313.0 
i ion : | 2,221.0] 2,146.0 2,110.9 | 1,727.0 531.2} 2,522.0 


This committee is well aware that this appropriation has been a 
most troublesome one in past years. Since it provides the ground- 
support equipment for the major items of hardware purchased in the 
“Aircraft and missile procurement” appropriation, as well as the 
highly technical ground electronic and communication equipment 
which provide support. for the Air Force as a whole, there have been 
the difficulties of programing literally thousands of individual items 
in support of hundreds of program elements. There have been 
design and specification problems, due to the fact that much of the 
equipment purchased from this appropriation must fit exactly the 
requirements of highly technical major items of equipment, of which 
the peculiar specifications change throughout the development and 
a eyeles. And there have, of course, been production- 

capacity limitations in many of the specialized industries involved. 

The net result of our difficulties in this appropriation area have, in 
the past, been that we have been unable properly to utilize the funds 
made available, and the balance between Aircraft and missile procure- 
ment and Aire ren and missile support has become badly deranged. 
Over the past 3 years, our difficulties in this appropriation area have 
been seedualty overcome. In fiscal year 1958, really for the first 
time, we find ourselves able to contract for badly needed items of 
ground-support equipment and electronic gear for the Air Force and 
without the necessary resources to do so. “For fiscal year 1959, then, 
for the first time, we are making a major effort to bring the funding 
level of this appropriation into a realistic balance with that of the 
“Aircraft and missile procurement” appropriation. Our request for 
new obligational authority for fiscal year 1959 is $2,146 million, which 
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is approximately $1 billion more than the basic appropriation for 
fiscal year 1958 and $600 million more than the total of the basic and 
supplemental appropriations for that year. This chart will show 
that, although our new obligational authority has varied widely from 
year to year, our obligation: ul activ ity has actu: ally progressed steadily 
since 1955. We believe that our forecast of obligation al activity for 
fiscal year 1959 is well within our capabilities and is still somewhat 
less than our actual requirement to achieve true balance between our 
major procurement appropriations. 

As a matter of interest, the next chart (No. 4) shows the obliga- 
tional trend since 1955 by program years. You will note that, in the 
first. year of the programs, we are how operating at nearly 85 percent 
obligation as opposed to less than 60 percent 3 years ago, and that 
adjustments in subsequent years of the programs are correspondingly 
reduced. 

CHart No. 4.—Aircraft and missile support obligational trends, fiscal years 
1955-59 


{In millions of dollars] 


Ist year 2d year $d year 4th year 
Program ote 
Progr year amount 

Obli- Per- Obli- Per- Obli Per- Obli- Per- 

gated cent gated cent gated cent gated cent 
1955 1, 136. 1 638. 1 56. 2 303.8 | 26.7 149.5 | 13.2 30, 0 2.6 
1956 973. 5 676.3 | 69.5 214.0 | 22.0 0.2) 4.1 a.8 2.2 
1957 1,392.3 | 1,166.1 | 83.8 123.4 8.9 fA. 4 4.6 
1958 basic. 1, 206. 7 1,078.2 | 83.1 78.6 6.1 
1958 supplemental 360.0 330.0 | 91.6 30. 0 8.4 
1959 2, 221.0 1, 908.7 | 85.9 


There is a distortion in the obligation rate against the fiscs al year 
1958 supplemental because those items are all fast obligating items 
and they are all expedited programs. 

The next chart (No.5) will show the same trend in expenditures and, 
again, you note a distortion due to the late start on the supplemental 
for 1958. Those will obligate fast but, obviously, they will not spend 
much during fiscal 1958. 


CHART No. 5.—Aircraft and missile support expenditure trends, fiscal years 
1955-59 


{In millions of dollars] 


Ist year 2d year 3d year 4th year 
Program =. ee 
Program yea amount 
Expend- | Per- | Expend- | Per- | Expend- | Per- | Expend- | Per- 
iture cent iture cent; iture cent ture cent 
1956 1, 136.1 $2.9 7.3 354.8 | 31.2 331.3 | 20.2 249. 7 22. 0 
1956 } 973. 5 138.9 | 14.3 336.6 | 34.6 223.9 | 23.0 243.0 25.0 
1957 1, 392.3 202.2 | 14.5 173.4 | 34.0 393.0 | 28.6 
1958 basic 1, 296. 7 268 0 | 2.7 453.0 34.9 
1958 supplemental 360. 0 57.0 | 15.8 303.0 | 84.2 
1959 2, 221.0 45 1. 0 | 20.3 


In this appropriation, expenditures are a fair measure of deliveries 
of equipment to the Air Force, even more so than in the “Aircraft 
and missile procurement” appropriation, because of the fact. that 
progress payments do not play such a large part in the expenditure 
pattern for the support area. 
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REQUIRED FUNDING LEVEL VERSUS PROGRAM 


Another aspect of the fiscal requirements of the Air Force, at first 
glance, seems almost paradoxical. Our programs reflect reduced 
strengths and fewer major units, yet our tot = budget estimates are 
greater than those of a year ago. I am sure that the reasons for this 
are apparent to the members of the committee, but I believe that it 
might be useful to highlight the principal ones at this point. As 
you recall from General Webster’s program presentation, although 
our wing strength is reduced below that for fiscal year 1958, the ne 
bers of squadrons do not reflect a comparable reduction. This, 0 
course, is due to the fact that tanker squadrons and missile units are 
coming into the combat forces, and, while they do not increase the 
major wing structure materially at this time, they do impose addi- 
tional requirements in all appropriation areas. 

Secondly, there is not a sufficiently direct relationship among such 
basic factors as men, machines, units, bases, and so forth, to result in 
proportionate changes in all other factors when any given factor is 
changed. To illustrate, the elimination of a fighter wing from our 
force structure will result in some reduction in such elements of cost 
as military personnel and flying hours; however, such action would 
not necessarily result in elimination of an airbase, or reduction in 
logistic system costs, or reduce the operations of various higher head- 
quarters, and so on. 

Another factor to consider is the continuously rising cost of the 
things we must buy. We cannot contract for a new fighter or bomber 
aircraft today at the same prices that were paid for its predecessors. 
This is due, of course, to increased complexity of the more modern 
types, as well as to rising prices, generally, and is equally true of 
maintenance, oper ation, and support equipment costs. 

For some time to come we must continue to maintain and modernize 
our manned aircraft force, while at the same time bringing more and 
more missiles and missile units into the picture. In this situation, 
costs are duplicative to some extent, and, of course, year-to-year com- 
parisons are less meaningful. 

Finally, and very importantly, year-to-year comparisons of budget 
requests versus forces, personnel, bases, or other factors, lose validity 
to the extent that the unsatisfied needs of prior years are not taken 
into consideration. ‘These unsatisfied requirements are many, and 
include such things as adequate maintenance and repair of real prop- 
erty and equipment, securing the necessary degree of balance bet ween 
aircraft and missiles and their related ground- support equipment, 
additional research and development projects, provision of sufficient 
numbers of dispersal bases, adequate personnel facilities, and so on. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1957, 1958, AND 1959 


This next chart (No. 6) shows the “program requirements” for the 

3 fiseal years—1957, 1958, and 1959. These figures, in addition to 
new obliga itional authority, take into account recoupments of prior 
years” funds. reimbursements, and transfers in and out. In the case 
of the no-vear appropriations, the amounts shown include obligations 
to be incurred in subsequent years’as well as in the fiscal year which 
identifies the program. 
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Curart No. 6.—Air Force programs by appropriation 


{Millions of dollars] 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Appropriations | 1957 | 1958 1959 
| request ! 


Aircraft and missile procurement. -_. -- 8, O87. 1 6, 041.5 6, 746.0 
Aireraft... : “3 (6, 452. 2) | 4, 577. 3) (4, 921. 7) 
Missiles. __- (1, 634. 9) 1, 464. 2) (1, 824. 3) 

Aircraft and missile support_.._ _- ‘ ms 1, 392.3 | 1, 656.7 | 3 2, 221.0 

Military construction- 1, 181.9 1, 345. 0 1, 143.0 

Operation and maintenance... 3, 973. 5 | 4, 221.4 4, 353.9 

Military personnel... ss aaa 3, 743.9 | 3, 827.9 3, 763. 3 

Research and development. -- 725, 8 702. 2 724.8 

Reserve personne). -- : 46.7 | W.0 | 50.5 

Air National Guard_:_. 249.3 248.1 | 247.8 

Preparation, sale and salvage, military property i 8.8 | 19.0 12.0 

Cordiner requirements. ; ‘ 188. 0 

Total. i | 19, 409. 3 | $18, 097.8 119, 450.3 


1 Includes program amounts associated with appro eatetien ite ms which are refiected in the President’s 
budget under the caption, ‘‘Proposed for Later Transmission.’ 

2 Does not include $195 million of additional program requirements which will be financed by reprogram- 
ing to the extent that design and production delays develop during the year 

* Includes program amounts associated with fiseal year 1958 supplemental. 

It is on this program requirements basis that the various elements 
of our fiscal year 1959 request will be presented. In this manner 
the committee and the Congress can better evaluate specific programs 
in terms of total end costs, rather than consider only that part of 
the total cost which the pending new obligational authority request 
represents. 


SOURCES OF FINANCING PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Turning now to the next chart (No. 7) we will discuss briefly the 
sources of financing for the program requirements for fiscal year 1959. 


CxHart No. 7.—Total Air Force program by source of financing 


[Millions of - Mc 


Source | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
4 1957 1958 1959 2 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) | 17, 687. 5 17, 750. 2 18, 044.0 
Actual recoupment of prior year funds 1, 185.4 38. 2 | 555. 0 
Anticipated recoupment from prior year funds 3.6 289. 2 
Unobligated portion fiscal year 1958 supplemental for military 
construction - | 180. 0 
Funds to be applie d to subsequent year progr: m | —41.5 —252. 7 
Cash transfers. | 10. 2 | —86.0 | 
Comparative transfers_- 28.7 8.0 
Funds not obligated in annual accounts —34.0 —82. 1 
Anticipated reimbursements (573. 0) 718. 6) (382. 1) 
Military assistance fund reservations | 219.0 312.0 
Other 354.0 406. 6 382. 1 
j 
Tota) 19, 409.3 1 18, 097.8 219, 450.3 


Includes program associated with fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 


Includes program associated with appropriation items which are reflected in the Pre 


under the caption ‘Proposed for 


First, is 
amount of 
million to 


pay adjustment legislation. 


ater Transmission.”’ 


to cover 


construction 


the new obligational authority we are requesting in the 
$18,044 million—this includes, as we stated earlie 
be transmitted later 
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The next source we term recoupment. Recoupments occur through 
program cutbacks, contract changes, modification of spares require- 
ments against prior programs, or through price renegotiation apon 
completion of contracts. The $555 million shown as actual recoup- 
ment of prior year funds results from cutbacks made during fiscal 
year 1958 in the Aircraft and missile procurement program. The 
$289.2 million in anticipated recoupment, we expect to realize before 
the end of fiscal year 1959 from such actions as were described a mo- 
ment ago. We shall discuss recoupments further in the appropria- 
tion highlights. 

The next source—the unobligated portion of the fiscal year 1958 
supplemental for Military construction, amounting to $180 million— 
is committed, of course, for items already begun. 

Anticipated reimbursements in the amount of $382.1 million, largely 
for services performed for other agencies, provide the balance of the 
financing with which we expect to support our program requirements 
during fiscal-year 1959. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Our estimate of fiscal year 1959 obligations amounts to $19,265.1 
million. We have two charts which compare our expected obliga- 
tional activity for fiscal year 1959 with that of fiscal year 1958— 
$19,702.4 million and fiscal year 1957—$18,883.1 million. “The obliga- 
tions shown on these charts are gross obligations—that is, they include 
obligations against anticipated reimbursements. Included in these 
obligations are those which are carried in the President’s budget. in 
the schedule entitled “Advances and Reimbursements, Air Force.” 


CuHuart No. 8 


AIR FORCE OBLIGATIONS - FY 1957, 1958 AND 1959 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 












aoaaee z Zions Other $1, 223.1 
FOther $1,000. 7] aS 7223.1 
FConstr. $1, 181. nat EConstr. $1, 143.04 


16, 000 
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12, 000 $8,049. 3 


8, 000 





4,000 
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: 
i 


PROC cnREMEn PROCUREMENT PROCUREMENT 
$8, 981.1 $9, 277.5 $8, 781.8 
> oe * 


FY 1957 FY 1968 FY 1959 


NOTES: (1) INCLUDES OBLIGATIONS IN ANTICIPATION OF REIMBURSE MENTS. 


(2) INCLUDES OBLIGATIONS DURING FY 1958 ($700.0 MILLION), AND FY 1959 ($210 
LLION) AGAINST FY 1958 SUPPLEMENTAL. 


(3) FY 1959 OBLIGATIONS INCLUDE $893.6 MILLION APPLICABLE TO FY 1959 NQA, 
REFLECTED IN PRESIDENT'S BUDGET UNDER CAPTION, "PROPOSED FOR LATER 
TRANSMISSION. " 
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The first of these two charts (No. 8) is a bar chart designed to 
give a picture of the obligational activity in broad segments. ‘The 
lower segment for each year shows the combined total obligations in 
the two major proc urement are: As, °° Aire ‘raft and missile procurement” 
and “Aircraft and missile support.” The other large segment for 

each year combines the obligations for the normal] day-to-day operat- 
ing expenses financed from the “Operation and maintenance” and 
“Military personnel” appropriations. Obligations for “Military con- 
struction” are shown as a separate segment and then the top segment, 
which we call “Other,” represents obligations i in the remaining appro- 
priations, “Research and development,” “Reserve personnel,” and 
“Air National Guard.” 

The second of these charts (No. 9) shows the obligations in appro- 
priation detail with a column to break out estimated obligations 
against the fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 


Cuart 9.—Air Force obligations fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959, by appropriation! 


— of ene 





| | 
} | Fiscal year 1958 estimated 
WO. | Ctieecncsicae te ____| Fiscal year 
Appropriations | year 1957 | 1959 esti- 
| actual | Basie ap- Supple- mated 
| | propria- mental Total | 
| | tion 
ra } 

Aircraft and missile procurement 7, 350. 5 | 7, 644. 5 | 7, 644.5 6, 670.9 
Aircraft ( 5, 758. 6) (6, 146. 8) (6, 146, 8) (4, 942. 8) 
Missiles (1, 591. 9) (1, 497. 7) | (1, 497. 7)} (1, 728. 1) 

Aircraft and missile support 1, 630. 6 1, 303. 0 330. 0 1, 633.0 | 2,110.9 

Military construction 1, 181.9 1, 005. 0 340. 0 1, 345.0 | 1, 143.0 

Operation and maintenance 3, 973. 5 4, 4, 221. 4 | 4, 353. 9 

Military personnel 3, 743.9 3, 3, 827.9 3, 763. 3 

Research and development 697.8 30.0 727.5 724.8 

Reserve personne] 46.8 50. 0 50. 5 

Air National Guard 249. 3 243. 1 247.8 

Preparation, sale, and salvage of military 

property 8.38 10. 0 10.0 12.0 

Cordiner requirements... 188. 0 

Total 18, 883. 1 19, 002. 4 700.0 19, 702.4 | 719, 265.1 


| Includes obligations in anticipation of reimbursements. 

2 Includes $210,000,000 applicable to the fiscal year 1958 supplemental and $893.600,000 applicable to fiseal 
year 1959 NOA, reflected in President’s budget under eaption, “‘ Proposed for Later Transmission.” 

On both charts the totals are inclusive of obligations against the 
fiscal year 1958 supplemental and the items reflected in the Presi- 
dent's budget under the caption, “Proposed for later transmission. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The Air Force is estimating an unobligated balance at the end of 
fiscal year 1959 amounting to $3,720.6 million including “Military con- 
struction.” As can been seen from the next chart (No. 10), this 
compares with an actual unobligated carryover of $5,431.8 million at 
the end of fiscal year 1957 and an estimate for fiscal year 1958 amount- 
ing to $4.284.6 million. The $9.3 million shown as unobligated i in the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation as of June 30, 1957, 
represents unobligated balances of anticipated reimbursements to be 
earned from Military Assistance Program fund reservations. 
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Cuart No. 10.—Summary of unobligated balances available for obligation in 
subsequent years as of end of each year 


{In millions of dollars} 


| Actual as of | Estimated as | Estimated as 
Appropriation | June 30, 1957; of June 30, | of June 30, 
1958 | | 1959 
| 


SS | on 





Aircraft and missile procurement -- --. . 4, 556.8 | 3, 376.5 





2, 882. 4 
i — a ; (4, 189. 9) | (3, 043. 1)| (2, 454. 8) 
Missiles ____- (366. 9) | (333. 4) (427. 6) 
Aircraft and missile support - - ; ‘ 422.1 | 421.1 | 531, 2 
Military construction. 367.0 447.0 2 267.0 
Operation and maintenance ___ 9.3 ‘ 
Research and development . 76.6 40.0 | 40.0 
I cscs iatrpie ‘ 5,431.8 | 4, 284.6 | 3 720.6 


1 RE $210 million associated with fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 


? Represents unobligated balance of fiscal year 1959 NOA reflected in the President’s budget under the 
caption, ‘Proposed for Later Transmission.” 


Unobligated balances for the “Military construction” appropriation are as 
follows: 
{ Millions] 


ne 2 TOs i a rs oe ee ry 
IE i a ane le ee 447. 0 
UNS Ia secre wae cine sna Sh ae as ieee tc ees acetal eden edie ean covaamilan 267. 0 


Mr. Suerrarv. Under your “Unobligated balances,” I note that 
you reflect $3,720,600,000 including military construction. I would 
appreciate it if you would segregate the complete construction figure 

and add it to the bottom of the paragraph under “U nobligated 
balances.” 

General Bocarr. Yes,sir. We will do that for the record. 


EXPENDITURES 


The next chart (No. 11) compares, in appropriation detail, the 
actual apuidaeaa during fiscal year 1957—$18,362.7 million with 
the estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1958—$18,441.0 million, 
and fiscal year 1959—-$18,736.0 million. The amounts for fiscal year 
1958 include expenditures in the amount of $130 million against the 
fiscal year 1958 supplemental. The amounts for fiscal year 1959 in- 
clude expenditures of $780 million against the fiscal year 1958 sup- 
plemental, and $261 million for items scheduled for later transmis- 
sion. 
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Cuarr No. 11.—Air Force net expenditures, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 


arene of dollars} 


iy | 

| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 
| 





Appropriations | 1957 actual 1958 esti- {| 1959 esti- 
| mated! | mated? 
pon srrepeeareneneenseeneieentttinsntnresecssetesasepeegsinaearesrtansaioeeSie een — a — ee 
| 

Aircraft and missile peut. pacinibivitbiomgsedsicbipnwaaeiniatetal 7, 401.3 | 7, 132.0 6, 622.0 
Aircraft __.____- Sc cemieectoe psd (6, 062. 8)| (5, 664. 6) (5, 172. 5) 
Missiles... __.-- Eeicbnwaciten CUE dh madiciddnpeciesaneael (1, 338. 5) | (1, 467. 4) | (1, 449. 5) 
Aircraft and missile support WW ndvacedabba HUG Deicasewicceaal 932. 9 | 1, 380.0 1, 727.0 
jeree qpneuttiee... .....-.2.......-. Spl cctd tc nchinceammioatel 1,082.7 | 1, 123.0 | 1, 337.0 
ation and maintenance_. sig alls a ilar enna, Mena idee at Se -| 4, 084.8 3, 980. 0 4, 068. 0 
y jlitary personnel._. cabo soe e SSeS 3, 709. 2 | 3, 800.0 | 3, 740.0 
Research and development.................------------------- 728.5 | 730.0 | 730. 0 
Be ee eS ee ee el 44.5 | 49.0 | 49.0 
Air National Guard. scaesnannl 217.2 | 233.0 | 238.0 
Preparation, sale, and salvage, military Property..... pacenboiaeen 7.2 | 10.0 12.0 
Cordiner requirements. (Ride ea eam piosccidenens 134.0 
RR eee a ee eee 154.4 | 4.0 29.0 
DUB sh ik cccccncdinkith wenneeeeeseneeecnnnsneneseeee| 18, 362.7} 118,441.0| 218, 736.0 





1 Includes expenditures in the amount of $130 million against the fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 
2 Includes expenditures of $780 million against fiscal year 1958 supplemental, and $26] million for items 
scheduled for later transmission. 





STATUS OF UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


The status of the unexpended funds at the end of fiscal years 1956 
through 1959 is depicted on the next two charts. The first of these 
charts (No. 12) is a bar chart which shows how the unexpended bal- 
ances are split between unliquidated obligations—the large segment at 
the bottom of each bar, and unobligated ¢ carryover—the small segment 
at the top of each bar. The totals as well as the segments show a de- 
cline in unexpended balances throughout the period; beginning with 
fiscal year 1956 with a total amounting to $18.9 billion and ending with 
fiscal year 1959 where the estimated total is $15.2 billion. 


CHART No. 12 


STATUS OF AIR FORCE UNEXPENDED FUNDS 
AT END OF FISCAL YEARS 1956-1959" 
(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


20 


UNOBL. 
16 CARRYOVER : 
6. 0°" CARRYOVER 
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FY 1956 FY 1957 FY 1958 FY 1959 


* INCLUDES UNDISBURSED BALANCES OF MAP-COMMON ITEM ORDER FUND RESERVATIONS, 


** INCLUDES UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS IN WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS AS FOLLOWS: 
FY 1956 $.3 BILLION, FY 1957 $.1 BILLION, FY 1958 $.2 BILLION, FY 1959 $.2 BILLION, 
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The second of these charts (No. 13) is a tabulation showing these 
totals for the same period in appropriation detail. 


Cuart No. 13.—Status of Air Force wnexrpended funds at end of fiscal years 1956-59 
by appropriation 


{ Millions of dollars}! 


Actual as | Actual as | Estimated | Estimated 





Appropriation of June 30, | of June 30, | as of June | as of June 
1956 | 1957 30, 1958 30, 1959 
Aircraft and missile procurement 13, 206. 7 12, 232. 0 10, 647.4 
PONING 5.2. : (12, 140.6); (10, 869, 5) (9, 288.4) 
Missiles. -_.-.--- (1, 066. 1) (1, 362. 5) (1, 359. 3) 
Aircraft and missile support 2, 001.9 2, 208.3 2, 313.0 
Military construction 1, 320.9 1, 435.9 1, 732.9 
Operation and maintenance 1, 288. 6 886. 3 849.0 
Military personnel._____- 110.2 111.0 112.6 
Research and development 474.0 469. 4 $25.1 | 
Reserve personnel : 5.5 6.8 7.8 
Air National Guard 50.5 84.4 04.5 | 
Contingencies__ 9 
Preparation for sale and salvage of military property 5 1.9 1.9 1.9 
Cerdiner requirements | 4.0 
Revolving capital funds 150.8 256, 2 327.3 208. 3 
Total___. - 18, 910.5 17, 687.3 116, 511.5 215, 249.5 


! Includes $780,000,000 unexpended against fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 
2 Includes $891,600,000 associated with NOA refiected in the President’s budget under the caption 
“Proposed for Later Transmission.” 


AIR FORCE STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAMS 


Stock and industrial funds, frequently referred to as revolving 
funds, provide us a medium through which we place the appropriation 
accounts, at least in part, on a true consumption basis. That is, the 
stock fund provides for initial Air Force procurement for those 
categories of material included in the stock fund, and the appropria- 
tion accounts and other authorized customers are then charged as the 
items. are required for use. The industrial fund finances.the cost 
of the performance of services and production of end items for those 
activities industrialized, and the consuming activities, as in the case 
of the stock fund, are then charged on the basis of services performed 
or end items provided. 

We would like to touch upon our progress of program implemen- 
tation in relation to last year’s presentations and briefly summarize the 
scope of financial operations, and then provide you more information 
in later presentations. 

Air Force stock fund: In the case of the stock fund, during fiscal 
year 1958 we added selected items of organizational clothing and 
locally procured nonstandard medical items. We did not proceed 
with the capitalization of the general supplies stocks in oversea depots, 
since a decision was made to phase these depots out of the Air Force 
logistic system. We now have a pilot test underway at Eglin Air 
Force Base, Fla., to determine the feasibility of extending the stock 
fund concept of operation to base level in the general supplies cate- 
gory of materiel. No further changes in scope of operation or item 
coverage are now planned for fiscal year 1959. 

The overall estimated stock fund procurement program for fiseal 
year 1959 is $1.4 billion as compared with approximately $1.3 billion 
in fiscal year 1957 and 1958 (chart 14). 
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CHART No. 14 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET ESTIMATE 
AIR FORCE STOCK FUND , 





PROCURE MENT 
1957 $1, 266 
1958 $1, 289 
1959 $1,403 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


The sales for fiscal year 1959 are estimated to be approximately 
$1.4 billion as compared with $1.3 billion in 1958 and $1.2 billion in 
1957 (chart 15). 


CHART No. 15 
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It is anticipated that the collections derived from sales will be sufli- 
cient to finance the planned procurement through fiscal year 1959; 
therefore, no additional funds are requested for the stock fund. 

Air Force industrial fund: Now for a brief word on the Air Force 
industrial fund. Except for the plans to industrialize the airlift serv- 
ice portion of the Military Air Transport Service (MATS), the scope 
of this fund is relatively stable for all 3 fiscal years. As you may 
recall, we advised the committee last year that the plans within the 

partment of Defense provided for, and that we were proceeding 
a the forraulation of procedures for the industrialization of the 
airlift service effective January 1, 1958. On December 7, 1956, the 
Secretary of Defense designated the Secretary of the Air Force as 
single manager for airlift services. Authority was contained in the 
Department of Defense fiscal year 1958 Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act (sec. 312, Public Law 85-170) for the Secretary of Defense 
to transfer $75 million to the Air Force industrial fund to provide 
working capital to fmance this planned expansion of the fund. This 
transfer was authorized to be made from appropriations to the De- 
partment of the Air Force available for obligation during fiscal year 
~ 58. Present planning provides for this $75 million to be made 
railable from the following appropriations in the amounts indi- 
cane: $2 million from “Reserve personnel”; $20 million from the 
“Air National Guard”; and $53 million from “Operation and 
Maintenance.” 

As we proceeded with our plans, it was decided that we should 
defer the industrialization of the airlift service until July 1, 1958, and 
the Secretary of Defense approved such action. Preliminary plan- 
ning forecasts, although not firm, indicate that the presently author- 
ized cash working capital is at a minimum to undertake such a 
plan. However, every effort will be made to proceed with the planned 
industrialization of the airlift service as of July 1, 1958, within the 
present fund authorizations. 

Exclusive of the airlift service, the income and expenses for fiscal 
years 1959 and 1958 are estimated to be approximately $14 million as 
compared with $12 million plus during fiscal year 1957 (chart 16). 

(The chart may be found on facing page.) 

The increase in fiseal 1958 is related to the inclusion of the duplicat- 
ing facilities that were already operating as adjuncts to the indus- 
rialized printing plants. These duplicating facilities are the ones 
that we advised last year were to be industri: alized. 


FULL FINANCING UNDER DOD DIRECTIVE 7200.4 

As we informed the committee last summer, the effects of the DOD 
Directive 7200.4, as originally interpreted, would have seriously cur- 
tailed the Air Force programs. However, because of the agreements 
that were reached last June with the Office, Secretary of Defense, the 
impact of this directive on our programs has not been of a serious 
nature. At no time has the Air Force made legal commitments or 
obligations beyond the total of the funds appropriated to us. The 
principal areas of concern to us and the solutions which evolved were : 

Exemption of our development programs: The original directive 
excluded programs financed under the “Research and development” 
appropriation and it was agreed that development programs financed 
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CHART No. 16 


DE PARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
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by “Aircraft and missile procurement” and “Aircraft and missile 
support” appropriations will also be exempt from the terms of the 
directive. 

The use of recoupments in our planned programs: Recoupments 
from prior year programs will be recognized for programing pur- 
poses as previously contemplated by the Air Force. We will not 
commit or obligate anticipated recoupments, rather, such action will 
be taken only w shen ree oupments are actually in hand—this is the prac 
tice which we have been following for several years. 

Overprograming in the “Aircraft and missile support” appropria- 
tion: It has been agreed that overprograming may be utilized for pur- 
poses of planning programs but that the direction of our programs to 
the buying organizations will be restricted to the funds which are 
available. As production and design delays are identified within those 
directed programs we will substitute items from our “overprograming 
list.” 

Letter contracts: Under the terms of the directive we are no longer 
permitted to place Jetter contracts for hardware unless the full value 
of the hardware is included in our apportioned funds as distinguished 
from appropriated funds as we have done in the past. Provision has 
been made in our fiscal year 1958 financial plan to cover the unobli 
gated portion of our letter contracts as planned by the Air Force. 

Preproduction: It has been recognized and agreed that prepro- 
duction aingncisig is normally required only in the second half of 
the fise . year. This is after the procurement program for the fol- 
lowing fise ade vear has been approved and included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. For example, our preproduction program for fiscal 
year 1958 was considered along with the fiscal year 1959 budget and 
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now has the approval of the Office, Secretary of Defense. We are 
proceeding with the placing of these long lead-time orders. It has 
been agreed wit! OSD that, in the areas of long lead-time components 
which we must buy in fiscal year 1958 to support fiscal year 1959 
programs, we will procure only whole items, fully financed, for the 
number of units which we order. In cases where preproduction 
financing is necessary for the tooling and startup costs for airframes, 
the contracts will be financed on an “effort” basis up to the time when 
production orders can be let with the following year’s funds. 

Ballistic missile program: Under the techniques prescribed pursu- 
ant to DOD Directive 7200.4, the general procurement program fi- 
nanced by the procurement appropriations must be fully financed for 
the procurement of the end items included in the program. This 
means that for aircraft and equipment programs the Air Force re- 
quires funds to provide for financing of the complete end item based 
on lead time necessary to meet the programed operational date. Due 
to the overriding priority of the ballistic missile program, the Air 
Force has compressed the research, development, and production 
cycle. With approval of the Office, Secretary of Defense, financing of 
this program is being accomplished on what we call an inc remental 
basis. Through this method of financing, the fiscal year 1959 budget 
estimate provides funds for the work to be performed, material orders 
to be placed, and the contracts to be awarded by our ballistic missile 
contractors for the financing period of July 1, 1958, through June 30, 
1959. 

Thus, our contracts for this program are only being financed on a 1 
year’s work basis and funds required to complete the financing of oper- 
ational end items will be provided by subsequent years’ appropriations. 

Development programs: Development programs are financed in 
much the same manner in that we finance the engineering effort asso- 
ciated with development programs for a 12- month per iod. However, 
where hardware is being procured in specific numbers under the de- 
velopment programs the hardware being ordered is financed to its 
completion. 

Other program financing: As we have explained to the committee 
in previous years, the hardware included in our programs is financed 
on a lead-time basis. This means that the full program cost is in- 
cluded in our budget for those units which we plan to procure during 
a given fiscal year even though some of the funds will remain unobli- 
cated at the end of the fiscal year. We identify these “normal sup- 
ply contract procurements” as peetesciniy full program integrity. A 
modification of this same programing teclinique is ap plied for pur- 
poses of reducing unobligated balances associated with some of our 
programs. We have broken certain segments of the programs into 
certain “whole components” which need to be financed in a given year 
relying on our ability in the succeeding year to finance the additional 
whole components required to make up a full system. An example 
of this type financing is our SAGE program. As you know the SAGE 
system is made up of several different components all of which are 

required to complete this environment over a period of several years. 
One of the major items of the SAGE system is the computer which, 
together with communication links to our radio and radar sites, make 
up the usable SAGE system. The computer consists of three major 
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components: (1) the display console which has a relative short lead- 
time; (2) the central computer which has a somewhat longer lead- 
time; and (3) the power supply for the computer whic h has the 
longest lead time of the subsystem. We are buying the equivalent of 

7 full sets of this subsystem in fiscal year 1959, but if we included com 
plete financing for all of the elements of the SAGE system, an anal- 
ysis of our programs, as reflected in the fiseal year 1959 budget, re- 
Veals that an additional $190 million would be required. This entire 
amount would remain unobligated at the end of fiscal year 1959 under 
our forward purchasing policy. Briefly, this is the procedure whereby 
we let our contracts at the latest point in time that will meet our 
scheduled operational date. 

With further regard to our use of incremental financing—if we were 
to finance, in the normal supply contract manner, a specific quantity 
of ballistic missiles through the hardware stage in the fiscal year 1959 
program, we would require an additional $359 million: to finance the 
aircraft for which we use the preproduction financing arrangement 
for the longer lead-time components would require $556 million more; 
and to complete squadron sets of launching and support equipment in 
our other missile programs would require an additional $146 million. 
These additional amounts, if included in the appropriations for fiscal 

year 1959, would increase our unobligated balance by over $1 billion. 
Of course, these additional funds will be required in fiseal year 1960 
to complete the financing of usable hardware. 


APPROPRIATION HiGHLIGHTS 


Now to bring you some of the highlights in the individual appro- 
priations; presentations will follow ‘whic h bring out the details in the 
various accounts. 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will resume at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Marion. We will resuine our hearings. I believe, General Bo- 
gart, you were making a very complete statement at the time we sus- 
pended at noon. 1 wish thai you would resume at this time. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, when we recessed at noon I had 
just finished my discussion of full financing, and T was at the appro- 
priation highlights which start in the middle of page 23 of the 
statement. 


Our next chart (No. 17) shows graphically the proportion of our 


total request that each appropriation represents. The two appropri- 


ations which provide for most of our day-to-day operation expenses, 
“Operation and maintenance,” and “Military personnel,” account for 


44.4 percent of the total for fiseal year 1958 and 43.4 percent for fiseal 
year 1959. 

With our next chart as a backdrop (No. 18) we will proceed with 
the highlights of the various appropriations. This tabulation sets 
forth new ‘obligation: al authority, program, and obligations for fiseal 
year 1958 and fiseal year 1959. 
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Cuart No. 18.—Comparison of new obligational authority, programs and obligations, 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


tenn of doll: - 





| | 
| New obligational My Program ! Obligations 2 
authority 
Appropriation eae aad —|-——— ae a ee ee eee 
| 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal ye ar | Fiscal year 
|} 1958 | 19594 | 1958 1959 1958 1959 
' ' 
| | j 
| | } 
Aircraft and missile procure- | | 
ment oe ee : 5, 886.0 | 5, 888 8 6, 041.5 | 6, 746.0 | 7, 644.5 6, 670.9 
Aircraft .......----.-----.| (4, 528.5)| (4,964 5)| (4,577.3) (4,921 7} (6,146.8)| (4, 942. 8) 
Missiles } (1, 357.5) } (1, 824 3)! (1, 464 2)) (1, 824 3) | (1, 497. 7) (1, 728. 1) 
Aircraft and missile support__| 1, 531.5 2,146 0 | 1, 656.7 | 2, 221.0 1, 633.6 2. 110.9 
Military construction 1, 420 0 | 955.0 1, 345.0 | 1, 143.0 1, 345.0 1, 143.0 
Operation and maintenance 4, 092.1 | 4,100.0 4,221.4 | 4, 353.9 | 4,221 4 4,353 9 
Military personnel 3, 801. 6 | 3, 737.0 | 3, 827 9 3, 763.3 3, 827 9 | 3, 763.3 
Research and development | 691.0 | 719 0 | 702 2 | 794 8 797.5 | 74 8 
Reserve personnel 55.0 | 50.5 | 50 0 | 50.5 | 50 0 |} 50.5 
Air National Guard 263.0 | 247.7 | 243.1 | 247.8 | 243.1 247.8 
Preparation, sale, and salvage | | 
military property 10.0 | 12.0 | 19.0 | 12 0 | 10.0 12 0 
Cordiner requirements | 188.0 |_- | 188.0 |___- 188. 0 
Total _- = 317,750.2 | 418,044.0 18, 097.8 19, 450.3 19, 702. 4 | 19, 265. 1 


1 Includes anticipated reimbursements. 

2 Includes obligations in anticipation of reimbursements. 

3 Includes $910 million associated with fiscal vear 1958 suppleme nts al. 

4Includes $1,152 6 million refiected in fiscal year 1959 President’s budget under caption, ‘‘Proposed for 
later transmission.’ 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATION 


The proposed fiscal year 1959 program for the “Aircraft and missile 
procurement” appropriation totals $6,746 million. This program re- 
quirement will be financed with the new obligational authority re- 
quested which amounts to $5,888.8 million; $38 million in reimburse- 
ments ; $555 million in actual recoupments which are due to program 
cutbacks made during fiscal year 1958; and $264.2 million in antici- 
pated recoupments which we expect to realize before the end of fiscal 
year 1959. 

During the hearings last year we pointed out that the prime source 
of recoupments up to that time had been price redetermin: itions and 
contract terminations from fiscal year 1954 and prior years’ procure- 
ment. We got something on the order of a billion or more dollars a 

ear from this source ; how ever, as we indicated, this source of recoup- 
ments has dried up and we can expect in the future that program 
changes, more than actual deobligations or price redeterminations, will 
produce recoupments. We stated that under normal circumstances 
the Air Force would expect about $500 million a year to become avail- 
able from this source to apply to the financing of subsequent budget 
years’ requirements. As a result, however, of the extensive repro- 
graming we accomplished last summer and fall we actually repro- 
gramed | fiscal year 1958 and prior years’ procurement and took advan- 
tage of all the engineer ing slippages we could foresee. Thus, program 
fallout will not occur during the balance of fiscal year 1958 and during 
fiscal year 1959 to the degree we expect normally. In addition, since 
we have dried up the deobligation source and also are experiencing 
price increases against prior year programs of reduced scope, we do 
not anticipate new recoupments in fiscal year 1959 above the value of 
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$264.2 million which we are forecasting. We feel that, if anything, 
this estimate is a bit optimistic. 

Weare estimating that the unobligated balance in this appropriation 
at the end of fiscal year 1959 will be approximately $494 million less 
than the unobligated balance at the end of fiscal year 1958. This we 
feel is a reflection of our improved management and is directly related 
to the lesser amount of recoupments anticipated for fiscal year 1959. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT APPROPRIATION 


The total program requirements in the “Aircraft and missile sup- 
rt” appropriation for fiscal year 1959 amount to $2,416 million. 
ubsequent presentations by General Coupland and Colonel Page 
will relate to this amount. However, the amount shown on the chart— 
No. 18—$2,221 million, does not include $195 million of program 
requirements which will be financed by reprograming to the extent that : 
design and production delays develop during the year. 
In an appropriation such as this, which provides for such a variety | 
and multitude of items, all past experience indicates that there will be 
certain design and production delays. In recognition of this factor, 
our request for new obligational authority does not include $195 mil- | 
lion which would be required if the full program requirement were to 
be financed. When the fiscal year 1959 procurement program is direc- 
ted, we will direct for procurement action, items whose total dollar | 
cost does not exceed the funds available. Then as design and pro- 
duction delays occur and are identified we will substitute other high 
priority items included in the total program requirement. We feel 
that this reflects the desires of the committee as expressed in last year’s 
report and at the same time recognizes a sound management practice. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATION 


The fiscal year 1959 request for new obligational authority for the 
“Research and development” appropr iation amounts to $719 million. 
This amount will provide a balanced research and development pro- 
gram, taking advantage of the maximum technological capabilities 
within the budgeted amount. 

In view of your continued interest in the total financing of our 
research and development effort we would like to summarize briefly 
at this point, this aspect of our financial program. As you know, last 
year we established lines of demarcation between research, develop- 
ment, and production. The principles enunciated are being applied 
very effectively and the old gray areas which you heard so much about 
have practically disappeared. For fiscal year 1959 the total research 
and development program included in all appropriations approxi- 
mates $2,355.9 million. This total includes the $719 million in new 
obligational authority for the “Research and development” appro- 
priation; $243 million for “Military construction” and “Military per- 
sonnel” costs; and $1,394.1 million from the “Aircraft and missile pro- 
curement” and “Aircraft and missile support” appropriations. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION 


Secretary Douglas and General White have ane pointed out the 
difficult position we are in as far as Operation and maintenance is 
concerned and later presentations will provide the details of this situa- 
tion. Therefore, we shall only invite attention at this time to the 
appropriation totals as they appear on the chart (No. 18). The fiscal 
year 1959 new obligational authority request is for $4.1 billion, which, 

together with $25 53.9 million in anticipated reimbursements for work 
accomplished for other agencies, will finance total obligations amount- 

ing to $4,353.9 million. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL APPROPRIATION 


The program requirements for the “Military personnel” appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1959 total $3 163. 3 million. The request for new 
obligational authority amounts to $3,737 million and the balance will 
be financed from reimbursements which we are anticipating in the 
amount of $26 million. On either basis, program requirement or new 
obligational authority, the fiscal year 1959 amounts reflect a reduction 
of $64.6 million from the current year. This is a net reduction which 
results from further reduction in military strength programed in the 
budget year, offset by increased requirements resulting from indus: 
trialization of the MATS airlift service which is to be effective as of 
July 1, 1958. Airlift by MATS of military personnel and their 
dependents on permanent change of station has been furnished prior 
to this time without cost to this appropriation. However, under indus- 
trialization of MATS airlift services, funds are required in this ap- 
propriation to reimburse the Air Force industrial fund for this travel. 
Included in our fiscal year 1959 estimate is an amount of $23 million 
for this purpose. 

The fiscal year 1959 request before you is based on existing pay 
rates. An additional amount, presently estimated at $182 million, i is 
to be requested at a later date to cover the cost of military-pay 
adjustments. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL APPROPRIATION 


The fiscal year 1959 request for new obligational authority for the 
“Reserve personnel” appropriation amounts to $50.5 million. This is 
$4.5 million less than was appropriated for fiscal year 1958. However, 
it should be explained that $2 million of the fiscal year 1958 appropr ia- 
tion is to be transferred to the Air Force industrial fund under the 
provisions of Public Law 85-170, and that an additional $3 million 
will not be obligated during fiscal year 1958. 

Significant changes in the Reserve program during the past year 
include (1) a reduction in programed wing strength from 24 to 15 
wings, all of which are to be troop carrier wings; (2) revision of 
ceilings for the numbers in drill pay status; and (3) a significant 
drop in the enrollment of Air ROTC juniors. These are the prin- 
cipal reasons for the decreased financial requirements in the current 
year, and they also have substantial bearing, of course, on the fiscal 
year 1959 budget request. 
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There will be a request transmitted later to cover military pay 
adjustments as they affect Reservists. This request is currently esti- 
mated at $3 million. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD APPROPRIATION 


The fiscal year 1959 request which is currently under consideration 
for the support of the Air National Guard is $238.1 million. The 
amount for Guard construction requirements—not yet authorized—is 
estimated at $9.6 million. This item is not included in the current 
request. By adding this item to the $238.1 million we are considering, 
however, we get the total of $247.7 million shown on the chart (no. 
18). 

a in the case of the other appropriations which provide for the 
pay of military personnel, there will be a request submitted later 
to cover pay adjustments under this appropriation. The current 
estimate is $3 million. 

The comparable request for fiscal year 1959 ($247.7) is lower in 
terms of new obligational authority than the amount appropriated for 
fiscal year 1958. This will provide for a level of obligations slightly 
higher than the current year though, because $20 million of the fiscal 
year 1958 appropriation is to be transferred to the Air Force indus- 
trial fund. 

CONCLUSION 


In this presentation we have summarized briefly for you the prin- 
cipal fiscal aspects of the Air Force budget estimates and some of the 
highlights of the appropriation areas. We believe that the financing 
arrangements we have discussed are adequate to carry out the pro- 
grams and objectives envisioned in the President’s budget. We have 
been assured, of course, that should additional new developments 
or capabilities arise which call for additional funds, these may be 
presented to appropriate authority for consideration of additional 
appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, I have three other charts, Nos. 19, 20, and 21, that 
I think would be of interest to the committee purely as a matter of 
interest. They are beyond those that I have in my prepared statement. 


GROSS OBLIGATIONAL TRENDS, FISCAL YEAR 1950-59 


The first of these is a chart, No. 19, which shows our gross obliga- 
tional activity from fiscal year 1950 through fiscal year 1959, and 
to me the interesting thing about this chart is that it shows two effects; 
first of all, there is a hump in the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
due to the Korean war and also a very high obligational rate which 
drops off sharply to fiscal year 1954. This is due to the fact that the 
program, of course, dropped in 1954, but at the same time section 1311 
of Public Law 663, 83d Congress, went into effect in the fiscal year 
1954. Although there were a large number of letter contracts in effect 
during fiscal years 1952 and 1953, and a large number of undefinitized 
contracts for spares, that is no longer true and our obligational trend 
then since 1954 has been based on section 1311 and represents a much 
sounder and firmer obligational picture for each year. 
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Cuart No. 19 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
GROSS OB LIGATIONAL TRENDS FY 1950 - 1959 


’ 


(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


25 ——— 











FY 50 FY 51 FY 52 FY 53 FY 54 FY 55 FY 56 FY 57 FY 58 FY 59 


CERTIFICATION OF VALID OBLIGATIONS UNDER SECTION 1311 


Mr. Manon. State very briefly for the record what this section 
provided. 

General Bocarr. Section 1311 of the law provides the ground rules 
under which obligations may be certified as valid obligations against 
the Government. For example, they require that a letter contract 
must be definitized before it can be recorded as a valid obligation and 
that the spares contracts, particularly, must be definitized in detail and 
priced by items before they can be recorded as a valid obligation 
against the Government. So there is no longer an estimate involved 
in that type of obligation except insofar as the pricing of each indi- 
vidual item is concerned. 

Mr. Gartock. The effect here is that the figures for 1952 and 1953 
really overstate the amount of business we were entering into with 
industry, and in 1954 and 1955 they understated them because we had 
to take a lot of the obligations off the books. 


NET EXPENDITURE TRENDS, FISCAL YEARS 1950-59 


General Bocarr. Now, this same chart [indicating] is interesting 
also in the light of the next chart (No. 20) which covers the same 
period of time and shows the net expenditures trend. It is not very 
meaningful to plot in a chart of this type the gross expenditures 
because reimbursements fluctuate so widely, but this chart shows that 
despite the hump in the obligational activity in fiscal years 1951, 1952, 
and 1953, our expenditures activity, which is more nearly a measure of 
the program performance, has been moving fairly steadily during this 
period. Weare up now. 

Our estimate for 1959 is a net expenditure of about $18.7 billion. 
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CuHart No. 20 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
NET EXPENDITURE TRENDS FY 1950 - 1959 
(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 








18.4 18.4 18.7 





. FY 60 FY 51 FY 52 FY 53 FY 54 FY 55 FY 56 FY 57 FY 58 FY 59 
EFFECT OF PROGRESSIVE PAYMENTS ON EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Fioop. Will the operation of progressive payments affect the 
expenditure acceleration in any particular group of years? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. At one point we were paying 100 percent prog- 
ress payments. We went to 90 percent. That meant for about 12 
months we were paying at a lower rate on the basis of the amount of 
work being done. After that year lapsed the liquidation was ata high 
rate and we came back. As of last September we went to a 5-percent 
lower progress payment, and on November 1 we went to a 20-percent 
lower figure on cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. That tends to keep 
down the amount spent in this year. That happens roughly for about 
12.months from the time you start such a program and then liquida- 
tions begin to catch up with you and you spend at the rate at which 
work is being done. 

The Air Force expenditures and the work done by industry as a 
general measure have risen fairly steadily during this entire period. 


EFFECT OF ACCRUED EXPENDITURES ON AIR FORCE BUDGETING 


Mr. Fioop. Do you consider the action taken by the House yesterday 
on H. R. 8002 will reflect in any way on your policy on progress 
payments ? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. With particular reference to small contracts. 

Mr. Garuock. I have not read H. R. 8002. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not read it then. 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCE TRENDS, FISCAL YEAR 1950-59 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this next chart (No. 21) is simply 
a combination of the two, but it breaks out to show our unliquidated 
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obligations and our unobligated balance, and here you can actually 
see the lag in application “of section 1311 because our unobligated 
balance peaked the year after we put the thing in effect and has been 
coming down steadily ever since. Of course, the unliquidated obli- 
gations, up to this peak of $27.9 billion in 1953, have been the source 
of a lot of the recoupments from prior years. We have deobligated 
those funds and we are now, we think, in a fairly stable position at 
this point where our unliquidated oblig: ations are getting down to 
what is just about an almost irreducible minimum. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CuartT No. 21 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCE TRENDS FY 1950-1959 
(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 





UNLIQUIDATED 


OB LIGATIONS 


OT ey,, 
anenee 
wee’ 


BA LANCE 





FY 50 FY51 FYS5S3 FY¥53 FY 54 FY 55 FY 56 FY 57 PY 58 FY 5 
LAG BETWEEN APPROPRIATION AND EXPENDITURE 


Mr. Fioop. How long does it take a dollar from the minute you 
get it authorized and appropriated to get to the worker’s envelope 
that he throws on his wife’s kitchen table? 

Mr. Gartock. It varies, not only by appropriations, but by projects. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. Just generally. 

Mr. Gariock. Well, in the Operation and maintenance area, 84 
percent of it goes from the appropriation to spent money in the first 
year. Inthe Airer aft and missiles procurement appropri: ution the first 
year is now running about 15 percent. In the Aircraft and missiles 
support, it is running about 20 percent. I do not recall the figure for 
Research and development, but 1t may be a little higher. 

Mr. Froop. Operation and maintenance and P. & P. is 12 and 18% 

Mr. Gartock. On Operation and maintenance 84 percent the first 
year. Personnel is out to 97 percent in the first year. Procurement 
runs up to 20 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the one that is chiefly important to us. 

Mr. Gartock. About 20 percent in the first year on the procure- 
ment appropriation. 
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UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCE TRENDS, FISCAL YEAR 1950-59 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. Do you mean that both of those lines, the un- 
obligated balance line and the unexpended balance line, will now level 
off, or will they continue to come down ? 

Mr. Gartock. Two years ago we would have said it had to level off. 
It has continued to come down. In this area, as we are pressed to get 
it down, we find new ways of getting it down. I must say that many 
of the results we have gotten from that pressure have been to im- 
prove our management of the funds. 

General Bocart. I think I said last year that this had to level off; 
we had gotten it down about as far as we could. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have another chart ? 

General Bocarr. No; that isall I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, you have made one of the finest state- 
ments that I have ever been privileged to listen to before this 
committee. 

General Bogart. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It has been very interesting. It would take much more 
time than it has taken you to present this statement for the Members of 
the committee to fully comprehend it. We will have to work with it. 

As I said earlier off the record, by retitling some of these appropria- 
tions you have added a great deal of vitality, apparently, to your 
appropriation request, though I must admit that your new ter minology 
is descriptive of the appropriation. 

General Bocarr. I think, Mr. Chairman, our presentation on the 
procurement area will demonstrate this tie-up pretty well. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going to be here for those ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT AND MISSSILES 


Mr. Manon. One of those areas where we have made some reductions 
is “Major procurement other than aircraft.” We might call that “Ma- 
jor procurement other than aircraft and missiles” instead of support. 

General Bocarr. It could be so titled. As a matter of fact, I think 
you will recall, with one exception, we have normally agreed with the 
reductions this committee has made in that area. The reason for it 
has been all of these difficulties that we have run into in actually 
obligating the funds. Now we think we are well over that hump 
because, as I say, this year we actually do have a large number of 
eee which we would like to make right now and we do not 

ave the resources to make them. This is the first time that this 
imbalance between the two appropriations has really hit us, and it has 
hit us very hard this spring. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


CHANGES AND AMENDMENTS IN PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. Froop. With regard to procurement, the story is current every 
year—I have not heard it for a year or so, but I am beginning to pick 
it up again—that a lot of your white-haired bidders, whatever that 
means, if it means anything, bid X dollars and get an award on Mon- 
day. They are in on Wednesday night, if that is a decent time, and 
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if not, Thursday night, with suggested improvements which are 
approved as a result of which they ; oet Z dollars plus, and so on, and 
so on, and so on, if you know what I mean. 

General Bocarr. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. Is that a problem? I have not heard about that for 
some time, but I am beginning to pick it up again. 

General Bocarr. I think it is a problem, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. It has very unpleasant connotations. 

General Bogart. We do have procedures to handle that. Mr. Sharp 
will give you a statement on just what those procedures are and how 
they ‘handle problems of that nature. He follows the Research and 
development presentation. I am certainly not an expert _ that area. 

Mr. Manon. Will we have General Rawlings before us? 

General Boearr. No, sir. You will have Mr. . Sharp, General Irvine, 
and General Coupland, and of course Colonel Page with the 200 
account. 

Mr. Fioop. You see, it is shut-out poker, and it has a bad odor. 

General Bocarr. It could have, but I think that is pretty thoroughly 
policed. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY, FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Manon. Will you put the chart giving the overall obligational 
picture, chart No. 18, on the screen ? 

Now in the first column you say, “New obligational authority, fiscal 
year 1958.” 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You show new obligational authority for the fiscal year 
1958, which, including the supplemental, was $17.7 billion. 

General Bocarr. Yes; $17,750 million. 

Mr. Manon. Does that mean any unobligated funds from the fiscal 
year 1957 carried over into the fiscal year 1958? 

General Bogart. No, sir. It is strictly new obligational authority 
enacted. 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE, FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Manon. If we had, alongside the column, a column entitled 
“Funds for expenditure from years prior to 1958 carried into 1958”— 
do you understand ¢ 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Then you would have all the money that was available 
for expenditure during 1958. 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you had another column, which you could put in 
parentheses, in which you could say “U nobligated funds carried into 
that year,” then you would really have on one piece of paper—and it 
might have to be in small print—a pretty complete picture. 

General Bogart. Yes. This [indicating] is a chart that does that. 
This is our financial plan in the way we set it up for each fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. Isthat in the record ¢ 

General Bogarr. No. It could be. The reason that I did not use 
it on these charts is because it just gets too complicated to put it all 
on one viewgraph. This can be made available, and it carries all the 
way across. 
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Mr. Manon. What I am trying to do is to be able to use my own 
mental processes to think this thing through a little. One has to 
study and think a little himself regardless of how good a presentation 
is. 

General Moore. Mr. McNeil contemplates putting in such a financial 
plan for the entire year for all of the services, the first part of which 
will be almost precisely as you described it. 

General Bogart. This [indicating | does just that. 

Mr. Mitter. Where will we find that ? 

General Moorr. In the record when he appears. If it is desirable I 
may be able to get it in advance. 

Mr. Miter. Will you put it in with respect to the Navy Department, 
the Air Force, and the Army in three different places ? 

General Moore. It will be in one place, Mr. Chairman. 

General Boaarr. I can very readily give you a statement for the 
record which will show our unobligated balance brought forward into 
the fiscal year, our appropriations, and our obligational plan and ex- 
penditures for each of those years, if you wish. 

Mr. Manon. Let us just look at this chart a little while. 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE FOR AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE 
PROCUREMENT, FISCAL YEAR 1958 


For the fiscal year 1958 the new obligational authority is $5.9 
billion. 

General Bocarr. That is in the first appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Aircraft and missile procurement. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. How much in unexpended funds were carried over 
into the fiscal year 1958? 

General Bocarrt. $4.5 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Then you had a total availability in Aircraft and mis- 
sile procurement for the fiscal year 1958 of these two figures, making 
a total of approximately how much ? 

General Bocarr. Well, including anticipated reimbursements, sir, 
$11 billion. 

Mr. Manon. What would be an anticipated reimbursement ? 

General Bogart. Coming in here we were carrying $254 million 
from the Mutual Assistance Program common-item orders, which were 
carried forward. We had $73 million from all other sources, that is, 
transfers for work accomplished for other Government agencies, and 
between our own appropriations, giving us a total of $328 million. 
Then, this financial olan carried $250 million as recovery of prior year 
obligations and we then show the total availability of $11 billion. 
r. Manon. All right; now we have a total availability of $11 
billion. 

General Bocarr. Right. 

Mr. Manon. We have the unexpended money carried forward. 
We have the new obligational authority. If you total the new obli- 
gational authority with the unobligated money, what is the figure for 
the fiscal year 1958 ? 

General Bocarr. The unobligated balance with the fiscal year 1958 
appropriation would be $10.4 billion. 

r. Manon. No; that would be too high. 
General Bogart. $5.886 billion plus $4.556 billion. 
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Mr. Manon. The unobligated balance is very high for the fiscal 
year 1958? 

General Bocart. No, sir; $4.5 billion is not high. In fact, that is 
a fairly low figure. 

Mr. Gartock. It is higher than it is going to be for the next few 

ears. 

General Bocarr. It is dropping off. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will you comment on our discussion for the record, 
General Bogart ? 

General Bocart. Our unexpended balance on June 30, 1957, that is, 
unexpended, which includes the unobligated as well 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Bogart. Was $12,232,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. I thought that I asked that question a while ago and 
I got a different answer. 

General Bogarr. No; I gave you the unobligated balance. 

Mr. Manon. I think that I asked you for all the money that came 
into the fiscal year 1958, obligated or unobligated. 

General Bocarr. I misunderstood you. This [indicating] is the 
figure you want. This is the total amount of money for that appro- 
priation and it came forward to the fiscal year 1958. Then we had 
new expenditures authority of $5.886 billion and we had a minus 
change, a reduction in undelivered MAP orders, so we had a total of 
available funds for expenditure for the fiscal year of $17,779 million 
in this appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. If we had that sort of information with these other 
figures in a good usable way where we could look at them, it would 
be to our advantage. I do not know how best you could do that. 
You will make the chart so long it will be difficult to deal with. Do 
you have it there ¢ 

General Bogarr. We have all these figures, sir, and we can make up 
tables, summary type tables, by picking the total columns, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Manon. I would just like to have that. You see, somebody 
may get up on the floor and say, “My goodness, this Committee on 
Appropriations has just used a meat ax in slashing the procurement 
for aircraft and missiles.” I want to be able to point out this: “My 
dear friends, look at page so-and-so, for the fiscal year 1958, and you 
will see that they had $17 billion and we cut off $100 million. That is 
not a very large sum relatively speaking.” 

We need that kind of information in order to understand the situa- 
tion and in order to show other people. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 





UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES, FISCAL YEAR 1958 AND FISCAL 
YEAR 1959 


Mr. Manon. We want the total unobligated and unexpended bal- 
ances carried over in each appropriation, and then we want the new 
money, and then we want the totals. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; the information you desire for fiscal year 
1958 and 1959 will be inserted at this place in the record. 
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Mr. Fioop. When you put it in the book, can you put it in a double 
page instead of one page ! 
Mr. Manon. At any rate, you know what we want. 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Now, I would like to explore this thing with you, Mr. Garlock and 
General Bogart. As we go through these requests for funds we will 
want to review what is being done about programs which we have pre- 
viously approved and funded. We will want a status report. How 

can you best make clear the status of the various programs and unobli- 
gated and unexpended funds which are in your possession? What has 
been your policy ? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, in the past we have presented to 
you each year a comparison of the’ program requirements as reflected 
in the budget under consideration with those same program require- 
ments as presented the prior year, and we have explained the reasons 
for the changes. This constitutes a section in the presentation that is 
given to you each year, and we are prepared to do that again in detail 
this year. We will do so in each of our appropriation areas. It is a 
section of each presentation. 

Mr. Manon. You will do that for each, including Research and de- 
velopment ? 

General Bocarr. Yes; but the major procurement appropriations 
are where the changes take place, primarily. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we are more particularly interested in the 
procurement appropriations. 

General Bocarr. That is true. There is where the major changes 
are. In the other appropriations normally we simply highlight any 
major change that has taken place because the variations are minor 
and have no effect on the overall Air Force program. 

Mr. Manon. That is going to be one of our problems, but I as- 
sume that we can best face it when we take up the actual appropria- 
tion itself rather than at this time. 

General Bocarr. I would think so; yes, sir. We go into that as a 
matter of course. 


RECOUPMENT PROCEDURES 


Mr. Manon. I think that it would be good to talk a little bit about 
your recoupment procedures. I think I know the answer, but I would 
like to have it for the record. 

How does a recoupment come about ? 

General Bocarr. There are several ways that recoupments come 
about, Mr. Chairman. One of the sources, which was very large in 
the past, was price redeterminations and this applied against contracts 
which were let during the Korean war. In other words, all these 
contracts were renegotiable and on renegotiation of the contracts we 
normally received the funds that were turned back, deobligated, and 
they were picked up on our books as availability. 

Another source of recoupment is contract termination. Of course, 
when we determine that an old contract is for items of equipment 
which we no longer need for various reasons—perhaps the require- 
ments for a certain weapon system has fallen off and then we just 
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cancel the contracts for all the spares and the follow-on spares that 
may be in existence—that has been a fruitful source in the past. 

Those sources are fairly well dried up at the present time. We 
have taken that all out of 1954 and prior years. 

Another source of recoupment, and the one on which we are rely- 
ing most heavily at the present time, is the program change and these 
are usually due to engineering slippages where we propose to procure 
a certain number of aircraft, or missiles, at a given rate, and we go 
out and contract for that, and then some engineering difliculty devel- 
ops, perhaps the first flight article has bugs in it, and they have to be 
ironed out, and we do not wish to proc eed at the same rate of produc- 
tion until we have corrected the trouble, so it can be corrected on the 
production line rather than by a major modification after production. 
In that case we slow down the rate of procurement and here again, 
because we are, say, instead of buying 100 aircraft this year we may 
buy only 50, then the funds which had been obligated are deobligated 
for that fiscal year and are picked up on the books as a recoupment 
and available for reobligation either that year or subsequently. 

These are the prime sources. 

Mr. Manion. If you were ordering B-—52’s, for example, and you 
ordered 100 per year and something visedbiaall so you actually went 
through with orders for only 50 and you did not change your pro- 
gram “because later on you would want these same aircraft, do you 
mean you would deobligate this money ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. We would reprogram those aircrafi 
into the following fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. Reprogram the same program into the following 
fiscal year? 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. We would only finance the 
aircraft we are actually buying during that fiscal year. 

Mr. Mauon. In other words, you ‘would ask us for the money for 
100 and you would actually buy 50? 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. And therefore you would not use these funds and 
would reapply them ? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir, and we would make our regular 
reports to you of the major reprograming actions and, of course, our 
semiannual report which covers all the changes. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Baker, you just handed the General a volume. 
What was the point there / 

Colonel Baker. That is the record of last year’s hearings in which 
there was explained the reprograming action which had taken place 
during the previous year. It is given for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal 
year 1956. 

General Bogart. This is page 231 of last year’s Nene sir. This 
was the explanation which I said we give every year. This shows in 
last year’s hearings. 

Mr. Marton. I remember you have given us this kind of information. 
This discussion takes on increasing interest. 

General Bogart. Indeed it does. 

Mr. Manon. I wanted to discuss it with you. 
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ESTIMATES OF RECOUPMENT TO COVER ANTICIPATED SLIPPAGES AND 
REPROGRAMINGS 


Mr. Froop. Of course, that raises this problem. Since these men 
are so good and use a crystal ball so well, when they ask for X dollars 
for Y type of aircraft they have reasonable cause to believe that a 
certain amount of those dollars most probably will not be spent for 
that authorized purpose. 

Mr. Manon. Will not be obligated. 

Mr. Fioop. Will not be obligated for that purpose. 

While they have presented to us requests for funds for a catalog of 
items, so many dollars, yet they know that out here in right field there 
will be a nice healthy round figure which sooner or later they most 
probably will apply to these items to fatten them up. 

Our reaction will be pro forma because it will merely be a letter or 
a semiannual report and we will not be here, anyhow. 

Mr. Manon. That is an old bone with this committee which has been 
discussed before. 

Mr. Gartock. May I speak to it first ? 

Mr. Manon. You may. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Flood, we do not do it that way. General Bogart 
will give you the details, but you will recall that in the appropriation 
of Aircraft and missile support General Bogart said there was $195 
million worth of procurement in there which was not financed because 
we anticipated that there would be dropouts from this long list which 
would allow us to buy all of the things that we could in fact buy with 
the money being appropriated. 

With respect to the 100 appropriation General Bogart will give you 
the explanation. 

Mr. Manon. Make this clear because it is a valid point and one which 
needs to be made clear. 

General Bogart. This is what I wanted to say with regard to the 
100 appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. You had better say with regard to Aircraft and mis- 
sile procurement. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. This is the exact reason for the $264.2 
million which we carry as anticipated recoupments. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you price out a program and say 
“We know from experience it will not work this way. Therefore we 
discount it.” 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Explain it more fully. 

General Boaarr. I mentioned last year that I thought this figure 
on the order of magnitude of $7.6 to a $7 billion program should come 
out about $500 million a year less because we have dried up this source 
of recoupments on contract terminations and price renegotiations as 
far as we can see. 

However, this year we are carrying the $264.2 million figure be- 
cause we have already reprogramed, as a result of the exercises last 
summer, to the point where we think that if we get the $264.2 million 
we will be in very good shape. 

Last year it was about $1 billion. 
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Mr. Mauon. What was about $1 billion ? 

General Bogart. Our estimated recoupment. 

Mr. Manon. You mean for fiscal 1957 ? 

General Bocarr. For fiscal 1958, sir. It was about the same for 

fiscal 1957, as a matter of fact. We were running at about $1 billion 
a year. I forecast that it would be cut in half ‘and actually we are 
down to about a quarter of that because we have already done the re- 
programing that we normally would expect to have. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET CUT IN LIGHT OF ANTICIPATED RECOUPMENTS 


Mr. Manon. There are those who would argue, and in making a 
cut, we, to some extent, as a committee argued this, that since you will 
have these recoupments then we can cut your appropriation safely. 

I wish you would discuss the pros and cons of that. 

General Bogart. That was perfectly true, sir, and that is what was 
done, and that is one of the reasons why we began to try as closely 
as we could to forecast these recoupments and to cut our request for 
new obligating authority. 

Mr. Manon. For fiscal 1959 what do you estimate your recoup- 
ments would be ? 

General Bogart. We have $555 million in the procurement area 
already recouped or in sight as a result of our exercise last summer. 

We are forecasting that during fiscal year 1959 the fallout will be 
$264.2 million additional, and those amounts are reduced from our 
program requests so that our new obligating authority request is 
$5,880 million. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that if we should cut your request 
for aircraft and missiles out of a consideration of recoupments, and 
to the extent of the recoupments, we would be taking an appropriate 
action here ? 

General Bogart. No, sir; you would not, because if you want us 
to accomplish the program which we present to you we feel you 

cannot anticipate any more recoupment than we have already done. 

Mr. Manon. If you had not anticipated the recoupment ‘then it 
would be in order for us to anticipate it and make a reduction 
accordingly ? 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You claim you have anticipated the recoupment as 
best you can, and that it probably will be in the area of about three- 
quarters of a billion dollars? 


General Bogart. Total, yes, sir, including what we have on hand 
now. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Can you say the same thing with reference to the reim- 
bursement for MAP, or is that a different situation ? 

General Bocart. That is a different item. 

Mr. Gartock. What usually happens on the MAP reimbursements 
is that they tend to go down, which complicates our problem by not 
producing the amount of money anticipated. 

For example, if you will look back at last year’s record, I believe 
when we were up here we expected to do about a billion dollars worth 
of business with them. We will do less than $800 million, so we 
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have about. $300 million less intake into our appropriation than we 
expected. This is particularly severe on the expenditures side, Mr. 
Ford, not so much on the obligation side. 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. As I understand it, you made no reduction in 
your request for whatever the reimbursements from MAP may be for 
1959. Is that right? 

Mr. Gartock. As to reimbursements on the expenditure side, sir, 
reimbursements are in the expenditure estimates because practically 
all the money that we will spend for MAP next year will be from 
fiscal 1958 and prior-year money. We will spend very little fiscal 
1959 money no matter what Congress appropriates. It will not 
materialize into expenditures that quickly. 

Several years ago the committee changed the procedure so that 
whereby all the time the item is in manufacture it is carried in our 
appropriation and paid from our appropriation and does not become 
a Military Assistance Program expenditure until we deliver. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding, however, if I recall correctly the 
recent Navy testimony, that the previous procedure for handling this 
transaction from MAP through to the service has been changed. 

Mr. Gartock. It was changed 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Forp. Their testimony in this year’s budget indicated to me a 
change in this budget, fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Gartock. I do not know what they have done. We have made 
no change. 

Mr. Forp. I am sure that testimony is. in the Navy part. of the 
presentation. I will check it. 


ALTERNATIVES IF RECOUPMENTS DO NOT MATERIALIZE 


General Bocarr. I would like to make it clear that there are only 
two alternatives available to us if our anticipated recoupments do not 
materialize. 

We have the option of either reducing our program for the year 
or of requesting supplemental appropriations to cover, because as far 
as the program is concerned it is used as availability except that we 
cannot direct our program until we actually have the money in hand. 

Mr. Manon. If your anticipations are much greater than actually 
will be available, if anticipated funds from recoupment are less than 
you have anticipated, yon have to cover your program by a supple 
mental ¢ 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. 


REVIEW OF NO-YEAR APPROPRIATIONS AFTER THIRD YEAR 


Mr. Gartock. A combination of this procedure plus the “smoke- 
out” procedure. We have added a new wrinkle to these no-year appro- 
priations whereby after the third year the status of the program is 
automatically reviewed, I mean contract by contract, to see if the 
amount of money on contract is still needed. If it has not. been 
contracted for it has to be justified again to show it is really needed. 

By this process, we think we keep the backlog of business a lot: firmer 
than it used to be and we assure ourselves of getting recoupments that 
are in fact available to be gotten. 
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Mr. Manon. I suspected that some of our friends would feel you 
ought to review these backlogs every morning before breakfast. 

Do you indicate you do this every 3 years? 

‘Mr. Gartock. There are about 50,000 of them, sir. If you will 
recall the 3-year procedure, the first year is the year in which you 
originally get the money and place the first contract. The second 
year is the year on which you normally get things done, so that by 
the time the program is 3 years old that is the time where, if it will 
not materialize or should not, that is the right time to look at it. You 
cannot look at many more contracts than we now review and still do 
your other business. 

Mr. Manon. Do you need more manpower to look at this thing 
more continuously ? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, I doubt that any substantial increase 
in the number of reviews here would produce any worthwhile results. 
Obviously I cannot be specific; a few more people here or there might 
give us better review of this particular situation, but we had to come 
down. Starting with this process we cleaned up those that were 5 
years old and when we got to the 3-year point that was about where 
we got the last of our worthwhile results. 


COMMITTEE REDUCTIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Manon. Last year, that is fiscal year 1958, we looked at the 
Air Force budget and made some édbectibsh which were perfectly 
logical. I felt quite confident about our action, and frankly I was 

rather proud of the committee for doing what I considered was a work- 
manlike job in making some reductions which were not likely to ham- 
per the Air Force program. Perhaps there were circumstances which 
we did not anticipate, but developments have been such as to make the 
committee look good from the standpoint of hindsight at this time 
in what it did. 

What is the explanation of my optimism with respect to the sound- 
ness of our action last year? What do you think about it? 

Mr. Garviock. I think on the basis of the information before you 
your actions were entirely sound. There are two areas where we have 
testified we are having real trouble. One is in Aircraft and missile 
support. The history. on that appropriation has been such that I 
certainly would not quarrel with the committee’s action. 

Mr. Manon. I realize you are not in a good position in that area. 
Lam really thinking about the big money which is in the Aircraft and 
missile procurement appropri: tion. 

Apparently we did not reduce the bill anything like as much as 
we should in light of what has developed. 

Will you explain that for the record ? 

Mr. Gartock. The difference between the program we came up here 
with and the program carried out was that the Air Force presented 
to this committee a program which continued the 128 wing program. 

We will be at 117 wings at the end of this fiscal year and we will be 
at 105 wings at end fiscal year 1959. That substantially changes the 
procurement requirements and we adjusted the procurement. ac- 
cordingly. 
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Mr. Manon. Did you know this when you were before us last year 
in presenting your budget? Did you have any way of foreseeing 
this then ? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. The decision was not made before we were 
through our appearances before both this committee and the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. Manon. Two things enter into this picture which convince me 
that in fiscal 1958 we gave you too much money, for example, in air- 
craft procurement. One was the change in program and the other 
was the limitation on expenditures. Of course, they are more or 
less interlocked. 

Mr. Gartock. They are so interlocked I would not try to separate 
them, sir. It was a combination of the two basic principles, 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 EXPENDITURE CEILING EFFECT ON PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Did you change your program because of the ceiling 
imposed by the Budget Bureau ? 

Mr. Gartock. With the expenditure ceiling or target that we had 
. was not possible to support the 128-wing program on a continuing 

asis. 

Mr. Fioop. With reference to the calendar of 1957 when did that 
happen approximately ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Either late July or early August, Mr. Flood. 

Which came first, whether the program was changed and the ex- 
penditure target was set to fit that, even having been there while 
it was being done, I cannot unscramble that. The whole process 
was going on simultaneously. 


EFFECT OF COMMITTEE REDUCTION OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Manon. Last year we bowed to the will of the Congress and 
the Nation, and that will was very firm and clear. We bowed to that 
will and we used our own judgment, not being just tools in the hands 
of public opinion. We tried to do what was right. 

We made those cuts and we can now substantiate, and you would 
have to agree with us, that the cuts did not hurt you in the biggest 
area of Air Force procurement. 

Mr. Gartock. I would say with the amount of money this com- 
mittee recommended and the Congress appropriated we could have 
sustained the 128-wing program. 

General Bocarr. But not at the rate of modernization which we 
presented last year. 

We did have to reprogram out, and this was the first exercise we 
did. We reprogramed out the reduction which was made by the 
Congress in the appropriation, but at the same time, as we reported 
right at the end of the hearings last year, we were in this expenditure 
bite. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Bogart. So that the reprograming we did as a result of 
the reduction by the committee was only part of this overall repro- 
graming action which we have done and which has amounted to a 
major reprograming of the Air Force. This was an exercise which 
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went on all summer, sir, and that is why it is so difficult for us to 
split out exactly what happened. 


EFFECT OF COMMITTEE REDUCTION OF FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. I realize I am indulging in oversimplification and I 
am not altogether logical; but superficially one might say that in 
1957 we cut the Air Force budget by so much and did not really do 
them any injury, so why can’t we do the same thing for fiscal 1959? 

What is the answer to that ? 

Mr. Gartock. We can only do that again if you assume that one 
or both of the same factors are going to arise next summer: We will 
change the program and we will have an expenditure limitation 
which is less than presently anticipated. 

Mr. Manon. Do you want to elaborate: on that, General Bogart? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. As I reported last year, and as you will 
well remember, the President’s budget figure for the expenditures 
was $17.6 billion for last year. Actually we expended $18.3 billion. 

Our estimate in the President’s budget for the 1958 budget was 
$17.6 billion, and when we used our same factors and worked against 
that program we came up with an expenditure estimate of $18.849 
billion. 

We had to reprogram to get that down. Since that time the ex- 
venditure estimate for 1958 has been raised. to the $18.441 billion. 

Ve have been authorized that target which I am showing you today. 
But that is what we were trying to do. 

We think that our estimates, and so far this year we are pretty 
close, are again valid; that we have been able to crank in the effect 
of these changes which occurred last year; so we think that we are 
close to target and we do not anticipate having to reprogram to meet 
an overexpenditure problem again. We think our estimate is sound. 

Mr. Manon. You think your estimate is sound and you think we 
ought to give you the money requested if we want the program which 
you have set out and will set out? 

General Bogart. This is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if we can look in a crystal ball and 
conclude the urge for defense effort will recede and that a limitation 
will be placed which will slow down the program, and that the num- 
ber of wings will be reduced, if we feel those kinds of things will 
happen then we can logically make a reduction accordingly ¢ 

Mr. Garvock. I might add this: If you forecast it and carry it out 
into legislation, it is sure to happen. If we do not have the money, 
it is sure to come down. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Bogart. That is exactly right. 


REVIEW OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Miter. Before we get too far away from this reprograming 
and smokeout, did I understand you to say that the reason for doing 
it on a 3-year basis was that the various contracts did not get far 
enough into the mill for you to be able to size them up until the 
third year? 
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General Bocarr. We had a 3-year cycle. We actually review the 
contracts quarterly. 

Mr. Mitter. You shoot only at the ones that have run about 3 years? 

General Bocarr. That is how we started. 

Mr. Mitier. But you do it every year? 

General Bogarr. Every quarter. 

Mr. Mitter. In other words, the 3 years has to do with the material 
that you screen and it does not mean you wait 3 years to do it? 

General Bocarr. No, sir; we do not wait. 


SOURCES OF RECOUPMENTS 


Mr. Mituirr. Am I correct in this: When you talk about recoup- 
ments per se, you described the difference of whether certain funds 
might or might not come from MAP, but are there any sources of 
recoupment which you have other than those which have resulted from 
slippages where the goods are not able to be delivered at the time you 
want them for some reason or other, or where you terminate a con- 
tract because of a change in need or where you decide you do not 
want the thing which has been ordered? Are there any other ways 
of recoupment ! 

General Bocarr. One that was very fruitful before that, sir, in 
addition to that, was the contract renegotiation, repricing. 

Mr. Mitter. But you do not have that any more; do you? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. Asa matter of fact, in fiscal 1958, against 
the 1955 program, we have actually had a minus $61 million on that 
and a minus $194 million against the 1956 program. 

That means we have had net price increases of that amount. 

Mr. Mitirr. At best they would probably offset. If you got a break 
one place, you might have to pay more elsewhere ? 

General Bocarr. That is our estimate. 

Mr. Mirier. So at the present time you are just considering those 
two sources of recoupment ? 

General Bocarr. Very largely. 

Mr. Pritchett, do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Prrrcnerr. Yes, sir. Some would come back from certain price 
reductions from prior years. 

Mr. Mitier. You are not evaluating that in this presentation. You 
are letting that cancel off ¢ 

General Bocarr. We are netting it out, sir. Actually the way this 
is done, our people make a runout against the program for each pro- 
gram year back to the start of any year where we have any availability, 
and they look at what is in that program for each year and try to 
estimate whether or not anything will fall out of that program year. 

Then we add the whole thing | up and say, “This is what we think 
the recoupment will look like.” 

Mr. Mitier. You have estimated that in making your request for 
funds this year ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. So in order for you to have more money than you need 
you would either have to change the program and say you do not 
require some things you thought you needed at the time of the pres- 
entation, or there would be failures to get deliveries within the time 
you anticipated and the funds would be deobligated purely because 
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you would need to obligate them for the next year when the stuff was 
ready. 

General Bosart. Yes, sir; but that is what we have taken into ac- 
count in estimating. 

Mr. Mituer. U nless you have underestimated the amount of suc th 
recoupments you will need the money you have asked for in order 
to carry out this program ¢ 

General Bogarr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mruier. And that anticipates you will not quite be able to 
carry out the program because you estimate there will be certain 
slippages ? 

General Bocarr. $262 million more will slip this next year. If that 
does not happen we have not enough money to finance ‘the program. 

Mr. Mruuer. If you should do the impossible and get everything 
you ask for within that time you would have to come back for a 
deficiency ? 


General Bocarr. That is right, or cut our program again. 
FULL FINANCING 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. As I recall it, last year there was a dispute 
between the Air Force and the Secretary of Defense on the basis that 
the Secretary of Defense thought that the Air Force, instead of em- 
ploying the method of full funding, was in fact engaging in an in- 
stallment or a partial funding system which was contrary to the un- 
derstanding of the Defense Department and the understanding of 
this committee. 

Do I understand from what you have told us here that that situation 
has now been changed and that the practice you recommend in the 
statement you have given us is satisfactory to the Department of 
Defense ? 

General Bocarr. This is correct, sir. The statement I made in my 
presentation on full financing under DOD directive 7200.4, sets out the 
agreements which we have worked out with the Department of De- 
fense on that full finane ing directive. and our financing is approved 
throughout by the Secretary of Defense at the present time. 

Mr. Gar.tock. I want to make sure you understand that insofar 
as any financing we were doing with respect to our understandings 
with this committee we were buying those things for which we had 
funds, and any discussions of problems within the Department were 
as against apportioned funds and not as against appropriated funds. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Gartock. We had money enough appropriated to carry out 
these programs. We just do not take ¢ -hances on that. 

Mr. Forp. You hed enough money appropriated for full funding 
but not enough funds avail: able on the basis of apportionment for full 
funding. Is that what you said? 

Mr. Gariock. Exactly what I said, sir. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. WiccteswortH. I am not clear on MAP. As I understand it, 
you anticipate that you will receive some reimbursements from MAP 
but you do not know what they will be, so that they have been left 
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out of consideration in the request you have presented to us today, 
and to the extent that you do in fact receive reimbursements that will 
be additional availability. Isthat correct? 

General Bogart. Additional program and additional availability, 
sir, because we pick it up as a common item order of materiel which 
we must deliver to the Mutual Assistance Program and at the same 
time we pick up the obligational authority to procure it. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. That depends on whether you have to go out 
and buy the items for MAP or whether you can take them out of 
existing stocks ? 

General Bocarr. That is right. If we take it out of existing stock 
then the money becomes available to us either for the same items to 
replace those items or to procure new items, newer types, to replace 
them. 

For example, on aircraft we undoubtedly would not buy the same 
aircraft we would deliver to MAP but we would put the funds on 
replacement items of a newer type. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. It is conceivable some of those items would 
come off the shelf, is it not ? 

General Bogart. That is true, sir, and quite a bit of it does. 


PROCUREMENT FOR MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. It is my recollection of this problem with MAP as it 
relates to the Navy that prior to this year, when an order was placed 
with them, other than for off-the-shelf procurement, they could not 
consider as an asset, the reservation, until delivery had been made. 

Mr. Gartock. When they place the order with us that gives us 
obligational authority in the appropriation. If we want to place an 
order we can place a contract against that availability. If we have 
it on hand, we do not have to place an order. 

Not until the item is delivered, though, do we in fact get the money 
transferred to the account. If it is an item which we have to place 
in procurement, we place it, and we cite an Air Force appropriation. 
We make payments out of the Air Force appropriation. Let us as- 
sume it is a new airplane. We contract for it in fiscal 1957. We make 
progress payments toward it through 1957, 1958, and 1959. We finally 
get it completed in 1959, and it is delivered. 

At that point we get reimbursed for the full amount. 

We got the obligational authority for the full amount in 1957, al- 
though almost all the expenditures took place in 1958. Any one year 
isa difficult thing. 

Mr. Forp. In that illustration you took Air Force obligational 
authority and used it for the procurement. 

Mr. Gartock. But it had been increased by this common item order 
which, in fact, obligates the military assistance account. 

Mr. Forp. That is right; it was an obligation insofar as they were 
concerned, but did it automatically, when they placed the reservation 
with you, give you the right to use that obligational authority for any 
other purpose if you wanted it? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. If it is an item we would take off the shelf, 
then the funds can be used to finance any part of the items for which 
the other money in that appropriation can be used. 
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Mr. Forp. It is my firm recollection that in the budget which we 
had here before us for the Navy in fiscal 1959 they brought out a 
change in procedure which is either taking place in fiscal 1958 or will 
take place i in fiscal 1959 on this point. 

I will get the green sheets, the testimony, and go into it. 

I went into the matter several times with the Navy witnesses. 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. As far as you are concerned, you are using the same pro- 
cedure now as you used last year and the year before ? 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. It was 1955 when it took effect, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. Apparently you are all on the same basis. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 


ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS FROM MAP IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


General Moore. As I stated before, all the services at least now are 
on the same basis. I would like to point out at this time that in the 
committee print there is reproduced a table which appears in the 
budget, and with respect to the anticipated reservations for the 1959 
program it appears as $1,250 million, and it has not been broken down 
by services and appropriations, because it has to do with the Military 
Assistance Program which has not been authorized yet and for which a 
subsequent request for funds will be made to the Congress. 

Mr. Forp. To the extent that the Air Force has orders placed against 
it out of that $1,250 million for items off the shelf which you do not 
wish to replace in kind, that is a new asset insofar as your program 
is concerned ¢ 

General Bogart. This is correct, sir. 


APPORTIONMENT OF MAP REIMBURSEMENTS 


General Moore. An observation in that connection, sir. The Navy 
witnesses pointed out repeatedly, and I think all other witnesses will 
confirm it if asked, that these amounts must be apportioned in the 
same manner as appropriated funds, and the fact that some moneys in 
quite large amounts may be for articles taken off the shelves which 
may not have to be replaced establishes definitely the need for careful 
supervision and the application of the apportionment process in those 
areas. 

Mr. Forp. Again it is my recollection that in those cases they felt 
they they had not gotten an apportionment in a timely manner, which 
in effect in their opinion was detrimental to their program. 

What is your experience in that regard, General Bogart ? 

Mr. Gartock. I do not think we have had a problem i in this particu- 
lar area on apportionments because we have counted the total amount 
of assets and put up a total program without identifying that this 
particular amount of money for military assistance is going for these 
particular items. 

Whatever apportionment problems we have had they have not been 
identified with this particular part of the procedure. 

Mr. Ritey. Have you ever had apportionments withheld from 
you where you took goods off the shelf and you did not need to replace 
them ? 
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Mr. Gartock. We cannot identify any of our problems as being just 
exactly that way, not just that cause and effect. 

We have picked up the entire amount of the anticipated orders and 
said against this total availability here is the total program we want 
approved. 


AIR FORCE PROCEDURE FOR PROCUREMENT AND REIMBURSEMENT UNDER MAP 


Mr. Ritey. Would you have put in the record a very concise state- 
ment as to the procedure for your procurement under the Military 
Assistance Program and the method of reimbursement? Make it short 
and concise at this point. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Common item orders for delivery of items in approved Military Assistance 
Programs are issued to the Air Force by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs. Based on these orders anticipated reim- 
bursements are established in the Air Force appropriations which normally 
will furnish these items. The MAP requirements are integrated with Air 
Foree requirements and are shipped from inventory or incorporated without 
separate identification in Air Force procurement programs. Upon delivery of 
items to MAP recipient countries or authorized stockpiles, reimbursement is 


made to the Air Force appropriations from the Military Assistance appropria- 
tion. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Rizey. I note on one of the charts, General Bogart, that you are 
now down to an unobligated balance of about $3.7 billion. 

General Bocarr. In fiscal year 1959 that is our forecast. 

Mr. Ritey. I believe you testified you thought it would level off 
somewhat at that figure. 

General Bocarr. It will probably come down again, sir. We do not 
quite see how it can, but I said last year I thought \ we were down about 
as far as we could get and we are still bringing ‘it down. 

Procedures probably will come about: to bring it down further, but 
this has been our effort and we have been cutting it over the past 
5 years. It has come down steadily, I believe. 

I cannot say that that is the ultimate but I say it is getting awfully 
close. 

Mr. Ritey. At the present time you cannot see where that can be 
cut very much ? 

General Bocarr. I certainly cannot, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you give us some of the reasons for the decline in 
your unobligated balances? I see it has gone from $5.4 billion : 
1957 to $4.28 billion in 1958 and $3.72 billion at the end of fiscal 195: 

General Bocarr. The major reason is the reduction in lead ae 
We cut both administrative and manufacturers’ lead time materially, 
and we have changed our procurement programing procedure to bring 
the point of expenditure closer to the point of obligation. 

Over the past 3 years we estimate that we have reduced that lag by 
from 8 to 10 months, and this is the prime reason for that difference, 
I believe. 

The ballistic missile program, which actually is being financed in its 
entirety on an annual incremental basis is another one. It spends 
70 percent of the program during the budget year as opposed to 20 
percent of the total appropriation for aircraft and missile procure- 
ment. 
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This is because we are paying for engineering effort and paying for 
components as they become av ailable rather than procuring, and obli- 
gating for a given total number of missiles. 


This is a major element of this program since it is over $1 billion a 
year in that particular area. 


REDUCTIONS IN ADMINISTRATIVE AND PRODUCTION LEAD TIMES 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Would you put in the record some figures to 
show how much you have reduced administrative lead time and how 
much you have reduced procurement lead time ? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


REDUCTIONS IN ADMINISTRATIVE AND PRODUCTION LEAD TIMES 


The Air Force has constantly been striving toward the goa] of reducing ad- 
ministrative and production lead time. Our administration time has been held 
toa minimum. The amount of time required to place a contract is a matter of 
continued interest to us, but a major concern in this area is the danger of reducing 
this time to the extent that we lose sight of our prior objective which is to achieve 
good sound procurements. 

We now release our program to Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, on 
April 1, 90 days in advance of the fiscal year concerned. During this time, Air 
Materiel Command issues procurement requests, invitations for bids, and com- 
pletes all of the steps involved in contract negotiation up to the point of actual 
commitment of funds. Most of the time which has been saved in this area has 
been accomplished by taking several actions simultaneously. About 30 days 
were saved by processing purchase requests and invitations for bids at the same 
time. Two weeks were obtained by starting price analyses prior to reconciling 
contractors’ exceptions to specifications. We estimate an overall savings of 2 
months by our aggressive actions toward reducing administrative lead times. 
As soon as funds become available during the fiscal year, procurement authority 
is sent to Headquarters, Air Materiel Command; funds can be placed on the 
various contracts and work commenced. Our current administrative time is not 
excessive, operating under the present controls and attempting to achieve the 
diverse objectives established for us, which include, in addition to better pro- 
curement and shorter contract time, support of small business, increase in adver- 
tising, and support of labor surplus and disaster areas. 

Our continued efforts to reduce manufacturing time have met with a con- 
siderable degree of success. Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, periodically 
sends letters to top management of companies in production of high dollar terms. 
These letters emphasize the need for the shortest possible flow times. The replies 
from management indicate an awareness of our problem together with excellent 
cooperation along these lines. This is evident in the reductions that have been 
accomplished in the past few years. The lead time for aircraft procurements 
has been reduced from an average 22 months for 1956 to 18.5 months for 1960 
reorder capability. This action has taken place in spite of the increasing com- 
plexity of the aeronautical equipment being procured. 

Some examples of the manufacturing lead-time reductions in months are as 
follows: 








| 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 

| 
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Shipping time of Government-furnished aeronautical equipment to the prime 
manufacturers of aircraft and missiles has been reduced from 30 days to approxi- 
mately 15 days. Critical high-value dollar items are airlifted with a maximum 
transit time of 4 days. 

It should be emphasized that lead-time surveillance and compression of lead 
time is a matter of continual planning on the part of the Air Force. 

Mr. Gartock. Part of the answer in reducing the administrative 
lead time is that we pushed it back into the prior fiscal year. We find 
we can do paperwork just as well in April as we can in July, and there 
is a certain amount of time between the time you start your paperwork 
and you move to procurement, anyway. 

Starting a couple of years ago we aimed at releasing to Wright 
Field by the 1st of April 70 percent of the procurement program so 
they can start the administrative work on it in the 3 months before the 
fiscal year starts. They cannot do any contracting obviously because 
they have no money, but they do not do contracting that first 3 months, 
anyway. 

REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL END STRENGTH 


Mr. Ritey. What impact would the strength reduction from 875,000 
to 850,000 have on your overall plans for fiscal 1959? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this is a rather difficult question to 
answer simply. This is being covered in some detail by our manpower 
presentation which will come just before military personnel. 

I think generally speaking this is part of the overall reprogram- 
ing exercise which we have been going through. In other words, that 
is one of the considerations in cutting the number of wings. 

Obviously when we cut the number of wings we reduce the require- 
ment for military manpower, and that is part of it. 

It is a little complicated because of the fact we have additional re- 
quirements coming in and, as you know, on a requirements basis we 
have been working against a manpower deficit for several years and 
we still are. It is just a question of how big is the deficit and is it 
manageable? Do we think we can manage out the short tages that we 
have? 

On paper we have a requirement for considerably more personnel 
than the 875,000 at end of fiscal year 1958 and the 850,000 at end 
of fiscal year 1959. However, we have a presentation which will 
show you what that is and one of the considerations on the accelera- 
tions of the various programs that are under consideration now is 
whether or not we can do those with the manpower presently author- 
ized or whether we have to increase manpower to take on these addi- 
tional missions. 

Mr. Ruzry. How much additional will it cost you to maintain 
875,000 personnel ¢ 

General Bocarr. That figure, sir, would be slightly over $100 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Rirry. Additional ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROPORTION OF TOTAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Ritrry. What percentage relationship does the research and 
development effort bear to your total budget for 1959 ¢ 








General Bogart. Sir, on the basis of the total direct and indirect 
research and development the figure was about $2.3 billion. That 
would be approximately 13 percent, including the indirect effort. 
That is the direct appropriation plus the support provided to re- 

search and development from military personnel and the construc- 
tion and procurement appropriations, That is what I called “indirect” 
in my discussion of a while ago. 

Mr. Rivey. That is somewhat of an estimate, is it not ? 

General Bocarr. As a matter of fact, we have that fairly well 
pegged down, sir. We have made quite an effort in the last year to 
delineate these areas and we have definitions, and according to our 
definitions this figure is pretty good. 

Mr. Garvock. It is largely the procurement of hardware in these 
other appropriations for development purposes and test purposes and 
the military construction items for research and development, all of 
which fairly readily can be identified. 

General Bocarr. About the only really gray area here is relatively 
small, and that is the one where the combat commands provide support 
in the test operations, and that we just cannot break out. We just fund 
them to go ahead and fly and they fly for the research and development 
tests as part of their own training. 

Mr. Kirey. Could you give us the percentage of the research and 
development effort for 1958 and 1957 as compared with 1959 ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. If you do not have this available you can insert it in the 
record, 

General Bocarr. Roughly it is about the same order of magnitude. 
The figures are, let us say, 2.3 to 2.7 in toto. 

I would say the percentage is about the same because the total 
budget is roughly the same order of magnitude, $1 billion, plus or 
minus, but they are plus or minus three or four hundred million dol- 
lars in that area. 

I will give you an exact figure for the record. 

(The inform: ition requested follows :) 


Research and development and support from other appropriations, fiscal year 1957-59 
{In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 


| 





1. Research and development appropriatiyn 


.| 724. 0 $691. 0 $719.0 
2. Other appropriatiyns providing support for the research | 
and devel»pment program: | 

(a) Public works 208. 6 | 115.7 133.8 

(5) Indnstrial facilities | 98. 1 55.0 54. 6 

(c) Military pers»nnel 113.3 | 109.3 109. 0 
3. Support fr the research and development program pro- | | 
vided by the procurement and production appropriations: | } 

(a) Aircraft | 96.3 49.8 110.9 

(6) Guided missiles 1,076.1 | 1,161.8 795. 7 

(c) Product improvement ns 141.0 185.3 247.1 

(d) Service test . 179.7 | 169. 5 162. 2 

(e) Other | 25.0 15. 6 23. € 

Tetal 2, 662. 1 2, 553. 0 2, 355. 9 


Research and development as percentage of new obligational 
authority nae 15. 04% 
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AIR FORCE PROGRAMS AS PERCENTAGE OF WHOLE 


Mr. Ritxy. Do you have the percentage relationship for all of 
your major items so you can put it in a chart for us? 

General Bocarr. We can do that; yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: a 


Percentage relationship of Air Force appropriations to total for fiscal year 1957-59 


{Millions of dollars] 





























Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 
Appropriations | 

Actual | Percent | Actual | Percent | Request-| Percent 

NOA of total NOA of total | ed NOA| of total 
ical acidemia eer Dace — 

Aircraft and missile procurement_ --_-_-_-_- 6, 848. 5 38 7 33.2] 5,888 8 32.6 
Aircraft __. : ...| (5, 618 6) (31 8)} (25 5)| (4,064 5) 22. 5) 
Missiles i f. _..| (1, 229. 9) (6. 9) | (7.7)| (1, 824 3) (10. 1) 
Aircraft and missile support. _-_--_-_- eas 1,140 0 64 Yi 86 2,146 0 11.9 
Military construction wheat uadanl ae 6.9 1) 420 0 80 1955 0 5.3 
Operation and maintenance . --| 3,742 7 21.2 | 4,092.1 | 230} 4,100 0 22.7 
Military personnel ; 3, 690 3 | 209} 3,801.6 | 21.4 | 3,737.0 20.7 
Research and de elopment------_-- . 710.0 40 691.0 | 3.9 719 0 4.0 
Reserve personnel. -- - -- . ; 59.3 3 55.0 | -3 50. 5 .3 
Air National Guard __-_-_- 258 7 1.5 263 0 1.5 2247 7 1.4 
Preparation sale/salvage military property 10.0 oe 10.0 e) | 12.0 <n 
Ce? CONTE 8 nin oc ncn cence nbussccsuneclonhomasasstecusessedlsadenseaen 1188.0 1.0 
pele deese acceso psee setncbene 17, 687.5 100.0 | 17,750.2 100.0 | 18,044.0 100. 0 
= pashli ait akstt at Sais ahd aehets ee B55 Sid See 





1 Proposed for later transmission. 
2 Includes $9,600,000 for Air National Guard construction proposed for later transmission. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES FISCAL YEAR 1959 AND SECOND HALF 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Forp. On page 14 of your statement, General Bogart, under 
the heading “Expenditures” you state: 

The amount for fiscal year 1958 includes expenditures in the amount of $130 
million against the fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp (reading) : 

The amount for fiscal year 1959 includes expenditures of $780 million against 
the fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that that total amount was $910 
million. 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. 

We forecast expending the total amount by the end of fiscal 1959 
because those are all crash programs. 

Mr. Forp. That is quite a record. 

General Bocarr. In 2 years, sir, or a year and a half. We hope so. 

Mr. Forp. I do, too. I was surprised that it could be done. 

General Bocarr. There is an awful lot of that on ballistic missiles 
and that certainly will spend. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PROPOSAL FOR LATER TRANSMISSION 


Mr. Rutey. I believe you included in the overall request for obliga- 
tional authority $188 million? 
General Bocarr. That is right. 
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This is carried under the Department of Defense one line entry 
proposed for later transmission. 

Mr. Rintey. That is for all the services ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. It is included there. Our portion was 
$188 million, of which $182 million was Regular Air Force and $6 
million for Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Ritey. And the item for “Military construction” for the Air 
Force is carried the same way 4 

General Bogart. Itis, sir. It is$955 million. 

Mr. Ritey. And it. is carried as a one-line item under “Defense” ¢ 

General Bogarr. One-line entry proposed for later transmission 
and it consolidates all the services’ amounts. 

Mr. Ritey. Are these the only two items that have not been appor- 
tioned among the services? 

General Bogart. That and the MAP common item orders. 

They are carrying a $300 million item for the Advance Research 
Projects Agency which undoubtedly will be distributed among the 
services as well. 

Mr. Riney. So there are four undistributed items? 

General Bogart. As yet, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Further questions? 


EXPENDITURES OF NO-YEAR APPROPRIATIONS, 1954-59 


Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record a chart. showing your fore- 
cast of expenditure for each of your no-year fund accounts at the 
time the budget was submitted and then the actual expenditures that 
materialized in the fiscal year for which the forecast was made for 
the last 5 years? 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir, we can do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Analysis of expenditure estimates, fiscal years 1954-59, no-year appropriation accounts 
Y J , q 4 


{In millions] 


== raw = 
Appropriations Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 
|} year 1954 | year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 


} | 
| | 


Aircraft and missile eens 


Estimate for budget year | $7,000.0 | $6, 700.0 | $6, 150.0 | $6, 107.0 $6, 248 $6, 622 
Actual. 6,909.2 | 6,959.0 | 6,073.8 | 7,401.3 | 

Aircraft and missile support | | | 
Estimate for budget year 1,100.0 | 1,075.0 925.0 | 1,000.0 1, 000 | 1, 727 
Actual. 854.5 | 1,054.4] 1,161.4] 932.9 | 

Military construction | | 
Estimate for budget year 1, 450. 0 1, 170.0 1, 200.0 1, 090. 0 1, 350 | 1, 337 
Actual. 916.6 1,016. 4 1, 313. 5 1, O82. 7 | 

Research and development 
Estimate for budget year 490.0 430.0 540. 0 610.0 | 670 | 730 
Actual 439. 2 445.3 621.4 | 728. 5 | | 

Total no-year appropriation accounts | 
Estimate for budget year 10, 040. 0 9,375.0 | 8,815.0 8, 807.0 9, 268 | 10, 416 
Actual... 9, 119.5 9, 475.1 9,170.1 | 10, 145.4 | | 


Note.—Amounts reflected as expenditure estimates in the budget-year column of the President's budget 
anticipate full appropriation of the budget request. Reductions to budget requests would have the effect 
of decreasing these expenditure estimates to some degree. 


22910—58 9 
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FORECASTING EXPENDITURES FOR NO-YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Then would you put in the record a statement as to how 
you go about forecasting your expenditures in your no-year account ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. I can give that to you right now but it 
is pretty long. I will insert it if you wish. 

Mr. Forp. Give us a review and then put the actual statement in 
the record. 

Mr. Prircuerr. Sir, each of our no-year accounts we control under 
what we call a program-year basis. Each of the programs are sep- 
arately maintained on our books. 

We forecast our expenditures against each of those program years 
taking into account the various elements that make up that program 
year, such as the amount which would be on an item such as the bal- 
listic missiles program, other missiles, speedups in aircraft programs, 
and other things. We forecast it out by program year and come up 
with a total. . 

Mr. Forp. How many contracts do you have to analyze to come up 
with a valid forecast ? 

Mr. Prircnerr. We do not do it contract by contract analysis, al- 
though we do that sort of thing as a check basis, and we have done a 
considerable amount of it in the last year or so. 

We actually have based our forecasts on a historical analysis from 
the total records by program rather than by individual contracts. By 
that I mean the B-52 program. In that program there may be as 
many as 100 prime contracts, but our reports get us that information 
at the B-52 level. We have a monthly report of that sort of thing. 


ESTIMATING EXPENDITURES FOR THOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. When you start a big program such as THOR which now 
is going into production, do you prepare your budget for fiscal 1959? 
Do you have to make that forecast actually in October or November? 

Mr. Prirenetr. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That long before the end of the period which will not 
come until 15 or 16 months later ? 

Mr. Pritcuerr. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How do vou go about that and how valid can that be? 

Mr. Prircuerr. In the case of the THOR program we have experi- 
ence both in the ATLAS program and in the THOR program which we 
have been accumulating since 1955, I believe it was, monthly reports. 
In this particular case we have them by contract and by contractor. 

We kept a close watch on it to see how fast the money was spent. 
As a matter of fact, our experience indicates it has been 70 rercent 
in the first year. ‘This is the estimate we have used for the THOR pro- 
gram and for the other ballistic-missile programs. 


ESTIMATING EXPENDITURES FOR B-52 PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. How was the forecast on the B-52 program ? 

Mr. Prircnerr. That program overall would run about 15 percent in 
the first year of the program. By the way, this program would extend 
over a 5-year period, that is a B-52 order laid on in 1957 would spend 
approximately 15 percent in 1957. 


It would spend approximately 
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45 percent of those dollars in 1958. It would spend around 30 to 32 
percent of the dollars in 1959 and the balance of it would be the 
tail ends of wrapping up spares, and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. That has been your actual experience. How valid was 
your forecast against actual experience / 
~ Mr. Prirenerr. Up until 1956 overall, for instance in the aircraft 
appropriation, we had been hitting our estimates of expenditures 
within 1 to 2 percent, that is 1 to 2 percent over or under. It was 
awfully close for about a 3-year period there. 


FACTORS INCLUDED IN EXPENDITURE ESTIMATING 


In 1957, because of the step-ups in lead time we have been talking 
about, reduction of lead time, the fact we were using heavy dollars 
in what we call our preproduction program, laying on long lead-time 
items such as engines, we found we missed our forecast in that area 
by a considerable amount of money. Actually it ran about $1.4 billion 
for the year 1957. 

When this became apparent from our monthly reports we started 
an industrywide survey to find out what was the matter. We are 
actually trying to put our finger on where expenditures were going 
and what caused us to miss our estimates and the other factors that 
go into it. 

We did individual surveys at 15 of the major contracting firms 
and through the ballistic-missiles office out at Inglewood, Calif., and 
we determined what had happened was a direct relationship between 
the method by which we had reduced lead times and had gotten pro- 
duction rolling and there was, and I think we could demonstrate con- 
tract by contract of those which we reviewed, a direct relationship 
between the actual production that was coming off the line and the 
expenditures recorded on the Air Force books. 

We found that in the aircraft industry, for instance, about 6 months 
before the actual step-up in the production rolling off the production 
line the expenditures were rising sharply in direct ratio to the pro- 
duction increases. This was caused by our progress-payment sys- 
tem, whereby we actually pay the contractor a percentage of the 
invoices which he actually has paid. 

The expenditure-ratio increase occurs about 6 months prior to the 
actual production increase. We traced this through several of the 
major systems. The B-52 was one. BOMARC was another. The F- 
106, the ballistic-missile program, were others, and there were several 
other programs. This was done in order to validate factors we had 
been using in forecasting expenditures. 

We now think that we have a factoring system which will give us 
an accurate expenditure forecast on this new basis we are now em- 
barked on. By new basis, I mean this new production base. On this 
new production relationship to the year in which it is funded, over 
the period of 1956 and 1957, where we were taking great steps to 
actually reduce unobligated balances and actually reducing our lead 
time, both administrative and contractual, this led to a different rela 
tionship. In other words, the money appropriated in one year began 
to be spent faster than it had been under the previous programs. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


METHODOLOGY UTILIzED To ForEcAST EXPENDITURES FOR A NO-YEAB APPROPRIATION 


In the no-year appropriations, the Air Force operates on a program year in- 
tegrity basis under a 3-year procurement cycle for the requirements in any 
given program year. Under this concept, the estimated total expenditures for 
any fiscal year consist of the estimated payments for valid obligations against 
the current, and at least 3 previous, program-year requirements. 

Illustrative of how the Air Force would arrive at an expenditure forecast for 
@ no-year appropriation is that, under the “Aircraft and missile procurement” 
appropriation, they are based on (1) the various elements that make up a 
program-year requirement, such as ballistic missiles, other missiles, aircraft and 
missile modification requirements, and speedups or stretchout of production 
schedules; (2) the time of the initial program direction, with consideration to 
the number and date of subsequent program changes; (3) the rate at which the 
program requirements are being committed and obligated ; and (4) a review of the 
historical analysis of what experience has indicated the expenditures have been 
on selected items and in the budget-program areas of each program year in prior 
fiscal years. 

Prior to fiscal year 1957, we had been quite accurate in our expenditure projec- 
tions for the “Aircraft and missile procurement” appropriation, even though 
they were based primarily on prior years’ experience without speeial considera- 
tion to the type of items that made up a program-year requirement. However, 
in fiscal year 1957, this experience data changed considerably and thereby caused 
the Air Force to underestimate the expenditures in this area for that period 
by approximately $1.3 billion. 

The following table indicates the expenditure estimates for the “Aircraft and 
missile procurement” appropriation for the years 1954 through 1957: 


{In millions] 


Air Force net } 





expenditure | Actual net Percent of 

Fiscal year | estimate in | expenditures} error esti- 
President’s |mate to actual 

budget | | 

Di sctinindenia cmgeieontes <ibienk i é Fa ctcoet dec $7, 000 $6, 909 —1,3 
1955_..... pcos incl bastions cataha inane tain 6, 700 6, 959 +3.9 
th sikd wt eels Seek gpes pases sap mee aden Seentien taeda 6, 150 6, 074 —1.2 
Pe ctataccusnsnhnwintdee bes heuwsticalckankbaanalceaiatel | 6, 107 7, 401 +21. 2 











The change in rates of expenditures experienced in fiscal year 1957 was due 
primarily to (1) various changes in the Air Force procurement policies, such 
as initiation of the 3-year procurement cycle, reduction of lead times, advance 
direction of subsequent-year requirements, and increase in preproduction pro- 
grams; (2) change in the Air Force budget structure which transferred such 
items as follow-on spares to this area against which expenditures occurred at 
a much faster rate than was the experience for initial spares; and (3) the 
incremental funding of ballistic missiles, which caused approximately 70 percent 
of the program to be spent in the first year, which was greatly in excess of the 
18-percent normal experience for all other missiles during the first year of a 
program. 

The current procedures used to forecast expenditures in the procurement 
appropriation areas involve an analysis of prior-year and current experience in 
determining the amounts of expenditures that will spend from each of the pro- 
gram years that are still active. This involves an examination of prior-year 
programs to determine the cumulative expenditures against the programs as 
they currently exist and the relationship that such expenditures bear to the 
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deliveries that have occurred from those program years. This type of analysis 
resulted in expenditure patterns as indicated below : 
Aircraft and missile procurement, fiscal year 1959 expenditures 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year 1959 expendi- 





Estimated tures 
Current expenditures ey Bor Tie fied Wits eee 
Program yea | program through | 
value } June 30, Percent to 
| 1958 Amount program 
| value 
| 
a (2) | (3) (4 | (5) 
1959 $6, 746. 0 0 | $1, 343.0 | 19.9 
1958 6, 041. 5 $1, 198.3 2, 483. 2 41.1 
1957 ot 8, O87. 1 4, 426. 1 2, 537.0 | 31.4 
1956 7, 746. 7 6, 835. 7 499.0 | 6.4 
1955 and prior | 39, 375.9 | 38, 541. 1 359. 8 9 
Total gross expenditures 7, 222.0 
Less reimbursable collections : | 
MAP-CIO__. 421.0 |_- 
Air National Guard | 32.4 
Army 2.9 | 
Navy 1.5 
All other 142.2 
Total reimbursable collections 600. 0 
lotal net expenditures. __.-- 6, 622. 0 
Aircraft and missile support, fiscal year 1959 expenditures 
{In millions] 
Fiscal year 1959 expenditures 
Estimated ad a 
Program veal Current expenditures 
program through June Percent to 
value 30, 1958 Amount program 
| value 
(2 3 4 
1959 $2, 221. 0 $451.0 | 20.3 
1958 1, 656. 7 ». 0 797.0 48. 1 
1957 1, 355. 3 6 423.0 31.2 
1956 Of). 5 4 218.0 29. 6 
1955 and prior 5, 821. 6 6 89.0 | 1.5 
Tota) gross expenditures ; 7, 450. 6 1, 978.0 
Less reimbursable collections 
MAP-CIO 201.0 | 
Air National Guard... _ 14.6 
Army 9.0 
Navy. 7.7 
All other | 18.7 
rotal reimbursable collection . 251.0 
Total net expenditures 1, 727.0 


In developing these expenditure estimates they are, of course, forecast on a 
gross basis. The percentage of the program value for each of the program years 
that is expected to be expended in fiscal year 1959 is indicated in column 5 of 
the above tables. The current experience which we have used in projecting 
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expenditures for fiscal year 1959 indicate the following percentage of expendi- 
tures against selected programs by year: 


Ist year 2d year 3d year 4th year 











Percent Percent Percent Percent 
I i a ths cin cs wis ies ain eae 3 70 30 ; — ewe 
Other missiles ; ; as 18 | 52 | 23 4 
"Modification of aircraft... ...............------ 36 29 | 26 | 6 
Flyaway aircraft : 9 | 53 | 29 | 6 
Ground electronics ; | 9 | 47 | 17 | 24 
Ballistic missile ground handling equipment_ | 70 | 30 | % 
Other ground handling equipment i 25 50 | 20 | 5 
Training equipment_- 5 |} 20 | 48 | 24 
Ammunition ._- > 15 | 28 | 37 | 17 
Vehicles _- 30 | 41 16 | 10 
| 


The table indicates the type program and under the columns headed “1st year,” 
“2d year,” etc., is indicated the percentage of the program value of a given type 
of item which will spend during the period that the item is being pro- 
duced. You will note that some of the items spend into the fourth year of the 
program. This considers, on an overall basis, the various types of program 
adjustments including production difficulties and the incorporation of engineer- 
ing changes into the production line. It is also occasioned by the fact that initial 
spares deliveries are normally not completed until approximately 6 to 8 months 
after the delivery of related end items. This percentage table is derived from 
prior year and current experience as adjusted to the type of procurement pro- 
gram which is included in the fiscal year 1959 budget. 

After the gross expenditure estimate against the various program years was 
determined, we then reduced the gross expenditure estimate by the value of 
reimbursement collections that are expected to occur during fiscal year 1959. 
These are detailed in the lower part of the tables above. These anticipated re- 
imbursement collections are based on the contemplated delivery schedules to 
customers on the basis of orders which we have received or expect to receive. 
In the case of the MAP-CIO collections, these amounts are based on fiscal year 
1958 and prior common item orders received as of October 31, 1957. We would 
not expect collections from MAP-CIO received after October 31, 1957, to affect 
the reimbursement collections during fiscal year 1959. The reimbursement collec- 
tions from other sources indicated in the above tables (Air National Guard, 
Army, Navy, etc.) are based on the customer orders now on hand or expected to 
be received by the end of the period for which deliveries are contemplated 
prior to the end of fiscal year 1959. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATION 


The expenditure estimates for the Research and development appropriation 
are developed on much the same basis, with due consideration for the following 
factors: 

Approximately 50 percent of the Research and development appropriation 
expenditures are based on fixed charges within the operation and management 
program. The technical program comprising the other 50 percent is subject 
to the following : 

Status of development of the many technical programs in research and de- 
velopment. 

The content of the technical program, which in a large part is devoted to 
personal services, contracts for engineering, and other scientific services which 
do not exceed 18 months. 

The patterns in research and development which require certain phases to be 
accomplished before other work can proceed. 

The fluctuations resulting from scientific breakthroughs and new programs 
being initiated when these breakthroughs occur. 


2 ee me EET 
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Research and development appropriation, fiscal year 1959 expenditures 


{In millions] 


Estimated | Fiscal year 1959 expenditures 
Current pro- | expenditures |__ 





Program year | gram | through | | 
| June 30, 1958 Amount Percent to 
| programs 
Rs ccc .2k $710.@ bess. $380. 4 | 52.9 
1958 685. 7 $380. 1 | 266. 8 | 38.9 
1957 724.0 | 671.5 | 50.6 | 7.0 
1956 593.3 | 581.7 | 20.0 | 3.4 
1955 and prior 2, 395. 0 | 2, 312.8 | 18.0 | 7 
a a TS I enc 
Total , 5, 117.0 3, 946.1 | 735. 8 14.3 
| 


PERSONNEL IN ESTIMATING EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. How many people, for example, in the Air Force in your 
no-year fund areas are involved in estimating, forecasting, validating 
your expenditures for the future ? 

Mr. Prircuert. I would have to do some calculating to figure it out. 
I have 40 people in my shop and I have 3 procurement accounts. 
There are a number of people in the materiel area, Wright Field, and 
other places. 

Mr. Forp. Can you make an honest evaluation of that? 

General Bocarr. I do not think it is possible to make a precise 
analysis of how many people are engaged in that sort of thing. We 
made up teams from Budget, Materiel, and Air Materiel Command 
to go out and do this survey. Those were small teams. However, we 
used all the controller shops of the contractors to help us, so it would 
be very nearly impossible to tell. 

Mr. Ford, these factors we use are just like logistic factors in a way. 
The bigger chunk you are working with, the closer your accuracy of 
the final result. 

We find that in trying to do this contract by contract, which ac- 
tually is done at Air Materiel Command, the results are not. as accu- 
rate, they do not prove out as well in the long run, as they do by 
using this factor approach against the program year. 


USE OF CONTRACTOR REPORTS IN ESTIMATING EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Gartock. When you say how many people are involved I want 
you to be sure you understand that from the Secretary right on down 
a substantial number of people are involved part time in this expendi- 
ture problem. Some days we thought it was full time. 

We selected out a limited number of contractors who account for 
almost 75 percent of the total expenditures in the 100 and 200 appro- 
priations. 

We have it arranged so that we get daily reports at Wright Field 
and monthly reports—as a matter ‘of fact, 10-day reports in Wash- 





ington—as to what is being spent at eac h of these facilities of con- 
tractors. That is such a large chunk of it that as that goes up or 
down it will forecast what is going on in the whole proc urement area 
on a very prompt basis. 
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We are trying to develop a system whereby we can forecast what 
each of those contractors will do month by month. We have had 
varying success. 

The ‘contr actor estimates we got last spring were on an average 
overstated 16 percent against the actual expenditures for the July, 
August, September quarter. 

This was not the case of people padding an estimate but it was a 
case on their part of a forecast considering all the things they thought 
would happen. Some didn’t happen. 


AIR FORCE V-LOANS 


Mr. SnHerparp. General Bogart, will you supply for the record 
a complete statement concerning V-loans showing original authori- 


zations, current status, loans in default, and other pertinent infor- 
mation. 


General Bogarr. Yes, sir; we will supply that. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Arr Force V-LOANS 


Attached is a tabulation of the V-loans authorized by the Air Force. Of 451 
since 1950, 379 loans have been paid off. The latter have been classified by 
maturities for each 6 months’ period. Of the loans paid off, there were 8&3 
that ran for a period of less than 6 months; 296, less than 2% years; 17 of the 
379 ran for 414 to 7 years. 

The 72 loans that are currently in effect are shown by date of authorization, 
original amount, and current authorized amount. 

Banks have followed 2 methods in the administration of their V-loan guaranties. 
In some instances amounts of the loan have been decreased or increased by amend- 
ment to the original authorization. In others, successive changes in loan amounts 
have been made by complete payoff of the preceding loan and issuance of a new 
authorization and a new V-loan number. 

Subject to the qualification of the foregoing paragraph, the present Air Force 
loans show that one was authorized in 1950, 20 in 1951, 10 in 1952, 9 in 1953, 3 in 
1954, 4 in 1955, 15 in 1956, 9 in 1957, and 1in 1958. It should be noted that as long 
as the Defense Production Act, as amended, continues to be in effect, banks will 
be able to make application for guaranty in behalf of their customers who are 
defense contractors. Subject to the receipt by us of a certificate of eligibility 
from Air Materiel Command covering the essential character of the defense pro- 
duction and subject to the assumption that the credit risk is satisfactory, we 
should be willing to finance the contractor’s needs. Maturities are fixed to 
conform reasonably to the borrower's financing requirements based upon the 
length of time his defense production contracts on hand have to run. Where 
additional defense contracts are obtained, such adjustments in maturity as are 
necessary are a reasonable step. 

We stress the point that throughout the borrowing period it is bank money 
that is used. Only in event the bank, either for policy reasons or protection, 
elects to put the loan to the Air Force are Government funds involved. Then 
Air Force purchases the guaranteed portion whether it by 90 percent, 80 percent, 
or otherwise. Air Force has purchased three loans to date: 


{In thousands] 


l Las ; . Fs | ave i 





| 
Date | Original Date | Maxi- | Current | Present 
authorized | amount purchased | mum | amount | of percent 
| amount | | guaranty 
Alaska Freight Lines._...._..| Feb. 26,1956 | $2,000 | May 8, 1956 $2, 500 $459 86 
Summers Gyroscope. ----.---- Dec. 21, 1956 2,500 | Nov. 5, 1957 2, 500 2, 500 A) 
Triumph Manufacturing Co__| Sept. 7, 1956 140 | Dec. 19, 1957 190 190 106 


Alaska Freight Lines loan is scheduled to be reduced by interim amounts and 
completely paid off by August 31, 1958. 





: 
( 
' 
! 
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Summers Gyroscope Co. has been purchased by Mercast Corp., one of the 
Atlas Corp. companies. New management is now revamping Summers. The 
possibility of repurchase of this loan by the financing institution within the next 
few months is good. 
Triumph Manufacturing Co. is expected to have to meet $150,000 on the loan 
from the liquidation of real estate assets securing the loan. Unless extended | 
recession adversely affects values, this loan should be money good. | 


ExnHisir A | 
Total loans authorized and dollar amount 


Total number loans authorized—October 14, 1950-January 31, 1958_____-__~- 451 
ran CRCRUROEIY “SUUIUNUN Goo hectare eect cd ciate ec i $1, 257, 501, 000 


Exuisit B 


Vumber of loan authorizations terminated according to period of time between 
authorization and termination dates—October 14, 1950-—January 31, 1968 


Number 
Period of loans | 


Up to 6 months : ini stellen wane shen anne aiain cheats asia ue a 

Fo ae | a a acne =e icon 

i. Oe NE on, Be oe tena isaac sins etna Secindiins apenas ein aaa st 

14% to 2 years ms: Kies aia ad axe aica ed acelin acre aden mitch eS; oe } 
2 to 2% years. sioalcaletn ee tethamuicepobn dh docia tone anche aie taatean inate nia Saenae ean ac 

ie CU I ii ehh centripetal eatin ee inssinnsisiliiean ee 22 | 

" « - = -” | 
3 to 3% years- os atipacutts ince ines eeluaa eT ‘ eo = 17 

54 to 4 years Festal nasapatiuisiide ended ca eepapelahec apes iccairtaintbeas as Grabannabaeaiina aeabiahamia 12 

Dh EO Sle I an a ra co cae iesicca nica chp emia aac 15 

tl, to 5 years : : sad panties Siac = Saeiien > | 

© 00 056, FORTS... on ccnnucanus scene agsadeipuh atanoad cae Suincniligtadataeans iio 7 i 

514 to G years : macs a — 
6 to 6% years... .---- z ae gs paz . 3 2 
Total ; scl ccdaieaalindaaacion ae : ‘ ; 37 
Exuipir C 

uthorized V-loans as of J nh. 31, 1958 | 

Date Original Current I 

Name 1uthorized smount amount 

suthorized authorized | 

= } 
Aeronca Manufacturing Corp Dec. 20, 1955 $4, 000, 600 $7, 000, 000 
Airborne Accessories Corp Feb. 19, 1951 100, 000 975, 000 
Aircraft Mechanics, Inc Mar. 15, 1951 500, OOO 1, 000, 000 
Airtron, Inc Apr. 24, 1951 100, 000 1, 000, 000 

Alaska Freight Lines, Inc... Mar. 26, 1956 2, 000, 000 459, 372 q 

American Bosch Arma Corp Sept. 22, 1954 17, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 i 

Arnolt Cory Nov. 30, 1951 1, 100, 000 1, 700, 000 4 

Cyril Bath Co July 31, 1951 150, 000 200, 000 j 
Benson-Lehner Corp May 1, 1956 500, 000 500, 000 

Wm. A. Betterly, Inc ; Aug. 20, 1953 150, 000 16, 656 | 
Bowser, In« Jan. 11,1951 1, 000, 000 1, 600, 000 
Breeze Corp., Inc Dee. 28, 1951 3, 500, 000 980, 000 
Brooks & Perkins, Inc Apr 4, 1952 750, 000 1, 250, 000 
Canoga Corporation of California M ay 22, 1952 120, 000 500, 000 
Champion Airquipment, Ine June 10, 1953 150, 000 50, 000 
Continental Aviation & Engineering Corp July 12,1951 4, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
Converto Manufacturing Co., Ine Jan. 16, 1953 400, 000 360, 000 

Cook Electric Co Jan. 8, 1957 4, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 4 

Craig Systems, Ine May 29, 1951 500, 000 2, 500, 000 i 
D. K. Manufacturing Co Oct. 25, 1951 100, 000 | 300, 000 
Davey Compressor Co June 29, 1955 160, 000 1, 000, 000 
Dit-Mco, Ine Nov. 13, 1956 100, 000 100, 000 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Ine May 13, 1957 5, 000, 000 », UOO, OOD 
Electronics Communications, Ine May 29, 1951 5, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
Federal Manufacturing & Engineering Corp Jan. 6, 1958 250, 000 250, 000 
The Fenn Manufacturing Co Oct 5. 1953 1, 600, 000 2, 000, 000 
Ferrotherm Co Mar. 25, 1957 200, 000 200, 000 
The Garrett Corp Jan. 24, 1957 40, 000, 000 40), 000, 000 
Gibbs Manufacturing & Research Corp--- Mar. 20, 1952 400, 000 100, 000 
The Hallicrafters Co June 21, 1956 6, 000, 000 4, 500, 000 
Hupp Corp & Hupp Aviation Co-__-- , Feb. 19, 1957 4, 000, 000 #, 000, 000 


Instruments for Industry, Inc__--- ; Dec. 1, 1955 175, 000 225, 000 
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Authorized V-loans as of Jan. 31, 1958—Continued 
Date Original 
Name authorized amount 
authorized 
Irving Air Chute Co., Inc__ ‘ . ......| Dee. 16,1952 | $2,000, 000 
Kollsman Instrument ae I eC eS ee July 65,1951 | 4, 329, 000 
MI a oe hea ndodn sabe ..--| Dee. 20, 1954 | 2, 300; 000 
A A ae ..---| Dee. 21, 1950 3, 000, 000 
Lyons Machine & Manufacturing 622% &- Jan. 29, 1952 150, 000 
Magnaflux gd ee : July 17,1951 800, 000 
See NII Oe as ss ei ctoene Jan. 11, 1957 12, 000, 000 
Marquardt Aircraft Co- arta toe | Jan. 19, 1956 8, 000, 000 
The W. L. Maxson Corp. -- es ...--| Jan. 27, 1956 | 4, 000, 000 
The Morse Instrument Co .| Mar. 23, 1951 | 650, 000 
N. R. K. Manufacturing & Engineer ing Co .| May 29, 1951 250, 000 
Wateial Tamera wees: Ine... os oi oan ce tec cennnctncd | Mar. 20, 1952 280, 000 
Nelson Technical Enterprises, Inc- --.--..--.-..------.------ Sept. 30, 1953 75, 000 
NG II OID ea oa hk ok cine Av paamaiomanitoaans Dec. 23, 1954 | 100, 000 
Palsgrove Manufacturing Co ...--| Aug. 14, 1956 | 35, 000 
ER iano hacaScnan-aeoeiaadeeskisatmeeeees Dee. 23, 1955 | 1, 000, 000 
Piqua Engineering, Inc Nov. 30, 1953 60, 000 
Polarad Electronics Corp- Dec. 15, 1953 650, 000 | 
rE ns se oe ee comawesipale | June 28, 1957 | 1, 200, 000 | 
Recves instrament Corp...............-<......<. | Oct. 5, 1951 | 4, 000, 000 
Remler Co _.- en = Dec. 5, 1956 | 350, 000 
Ronan & Kunz], Inc_. Sept. 27, 1956 | 350, 000 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc _.| Mar. 8, 1956 | 900, 000 
Sonotone Corp : | May 14, 1957 | 3, 500, 000 
Steel Improvement Corp ; ...| May 20,1952} 3, 500,000 
Summers Gyroscope Co ate ni --| Dec. 21, 1956 | 2, 500, 000 
The Taleo Engineering Co ‘ ..| July 15, 1957 1, 250, 000 
Telectro Industries Corp | Oct. 16, 1953 | 650, 000 
Tele-Dynamics, Inc = ae es ; a | June 1, 1956 1, 250, 000 
Teletronics Laboratory, Inc edhe eon aie __| Sept. 28, 1956 | 225, 000 
Thompson Products, Ine coe wes .| May 4,1951 | 35,000,000 
Titeflex, Inc es = _..| Oct. 29, 1956 | 2, 000, 000 
Triumph Manufacturing C oO a ok | Sept. 7, 1956 | 140, 000 
United Aircraft Products, Inc 7 .-| Jan. 31, 1952 1, 000, 000 | 
Vard, Inc___- Bose ss | Aug. 7, 1951 750, 000 
Varian Associates. _ | Dee. 11, 1952 2, 500, 000 | 
Vectron, Inc. ‘ ; | Feb. 29, 1952 | 400, 000 | 
Vinco Corp ee i : .| Apr. 20, 1951 | 2, 000, 000 | 
Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co : | Aug. 18, 1953 | 500, 000 | 
Wilcox Electronic Co., Inc_.-_-----.---- .| Aug. 29, 1951 | 2, 000, 000 
Total (72 loans)___--- * ielenadiche aac spadebied ......---| 209, 549, 000 
Exursit D 
{In thousands] 
| | 
| Original | Maximum 
| amount | authorized 
amount 
Bell Aircraft Corp_-__---- a $25, 000 | $40, 000 
Cessna Aircraft Co taal 10, 000 | 12, 500 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp-- | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Aveo Manufacturing Corp.-_.........--..--.--- ena 50, 000 | 50, 000 
Beech Aircraft Corp-- euae : see 20, 000 | 20, 000 
Carrier Corp __- aces ce 12, 000 | 12, 000 | 
Chase Aircraft Co., Inc....-...----------------- ics 15, 000 | 15, 000 
Link Aviation, Inc____- a 5 Sabet ae: | 2, 100 | 4, 000 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc__ ewe 2 9,000 | 21, 000 
Servel, Inc ca ianmaiie sant ache ee Lee ae a 25, 000 25, 000 
Ryan ‘Aeronautical Co - oon | 9, 000 15, 000 
Kaiser Aircraft & Electronics Corp.....- i 2, 000 | 2, 000 
Kaiser Metal Products, Inc ‘ se 6, 000 | 20, 000 
Willys Motors, Inc. (successor to Kaiser Manufacturing 
a i a a ee i ee 25, 000 25, 000 
Wm, R Whittaker Co., SS CAE el ee a 2, 000 3, 500 





Current 
amount 
authorized 





$750, 000 
15, 000, 000 
2, 500, 000 
10, 000, 000 
150, 000 
400, 000 
12, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
500, 000 
250, 000 
400, 000 
272, 359 
200, 000 
80, 000 
350, 000 
100, 000 

1, 200, 000 
1, 200, 000 
10, 000, 000 
275, 000 
800, 000 

1, 200, 000 
3, 500, 000 
5, 500, 000 
2, 500, 000 
1, 250, 000 
650, 000 

2, 000, 000 
300, 000 
75, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
190, 000 

1, 000, 000 
1, 400, 000 
3, 000, 000 
700, 000 
600, 000 
300, 000 

1, 000, 000 


288, 283, 387 


Maximum 
present 
amount 


Terminated. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 
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Exuisit E 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE GUARANTEED LOAN PROGRAM, AS OF Dec, 31, 1957 


Financial position of program 


| Department | Army Navy Air Force 
| of Defense | 
| | 
| | 
Assets: | 

Cash " ote és Sintommiie 1$11,779,988.72 |$1, 911, 076.39 |$2, 088, 520.67 | $7, 780, 382. 66 
Purchased loans receivable-current. __._- 11, 334, 312. 03 272, 970.00 | 8, 250, 998. 70 2, 810, 343. 33 
Purchased loans receivable-past due-_- 3, 136, 008.15 | 2, 921, 938. 36 208, 778.73 | 5, 291. 06 
Purchased interest receivable-current___..._| 19, 212, 33 | ksonamecabsl 19, 212. 33 én 
Purchased interest receivable-past due_ - - S| eee 384. 90 | a 


Collection costs receivable 


| 10, 596, 017. 05 


Total assets sisieek ao ciiadakamialten ....|26, 269, 906. 13 5, 105, 984. 75 i] 5 
Less liabilities: Advances from appropriations._| 2, 375, 000. 00 





Retained income ___...-|28, 894, 906. 13 | 5, 105, 984.75 | 8, 192,904.33 | 10, 596, 017. 05 


Income and expenses (from July 1, 1950, to dale) 


Department Army Navy Air Force 
of Defense 


Income 
Guaranty fees, interest $24,377,641.33 $5, 704, 608.85 '$7, 718,521.76 |$10, 954, 510. 72 
Guaranty fees, commitment fees 1, 219, 219. 34 342, 045. 67 356, 904. 26 
Interest income on purchased loans 1, 274, 960. 26 378, 299. 10 816, 685. 82 
Tota! income 26, 871, 820.93 | 6, 424,953.62 | 8, 892,111. 84 





Expenses 








Administrative costs, fiscal agents - - - 2, 794, 993. 37 | 1, 141, 707. 63 695, 505. 99 957, 779. 75 
Other expenses 3, 297. 42 1, 936. 90 401. 85 958. 67 
Loss on purchased loans charged off 178, 624. 01 176, 324. 34 3, 299. 67 
Total expenses 2, 976, 914. 80 | 1, 318, 968. 87 699, 207. 51 | 958, 738. 42 
Net income 23, 894, 906.13 | 5, 105,984.75 | 8, 192,904.33 | 10, 596, 017. 05 
Status of purchased loans ' 
Department Army Navy | Air Force 
of Defense 
Guaranties purchased __- 50 30 | 17 } 3 
Principal : $37, .45 | $15, 665, 808.23 | $17, 201,852.84 | $4, 797,715.38 
Interest . 30 63, 797. 63 41, 573. 70 17, 349. 97 
Collection costs 73 1, 787. 73 | 
Total a 37, 789, 885. 48 15, 731, 393.59 | 17, 243, 426. 54 4, 815, 065. 35 
Less amount liquidated 23, 121, 344. 06 12, 361, 160. 89 8, 7 1, 999, 430, 96 
Less loans charged off 178, 624. O1 175, 324. 34 | 
Balance due 14, 489, 917. 41 3, 194, 908. 36 8, 2, 815, 634. 39 
4 2, 025, 767. 00 | 14, 197. 08 


Estimated amount uncollectible 2, 039, 964. 08 2, 


! Amounts include 14 Army and 11 Navy loans liquidated in full. Also 6 Army loans and 1 Navy loan 
determined as uncollectible and written off as losses. 
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Applications authorized—By size of loan 


Department of Army Navy Air 
Defense Foret 
- a , 
Percent 
Applications wthorized since July 1, 1950 1, 484 199 676 RS 450 
$10,000 and under . il I , , ‘ 
$10,001 to $25,000__ 38 ; 15 13 10 
$25,001 to $50,000. 86 6 43 17 26 
$50,001 to $100,000... 179 12 89 40) 0 
$100,001 to $300,000. {60 24 171 13 96 
$300,001 to $500,000- 224 15 112 4 58 
$500,001 to $1,000,000 203 14 6 is 9 
$1,000,001 to $2,500,000... . 198 13 s4 14 70 
$2,500,001 to $5,000,000 103 7 37 25 4] 
$5,000,001 to $10,000,000 38 2 13 0 15 
$10,000,001 to $15,000,000 16 l f { 6 
$15,000,001 to $50,000,000 _ 6 2 6 5 12 
Over $50,000,000 2 l ] 
Average percent guaranty uthorized (by 
amount SO. 4 RO. 2 82.9 79 
1 Less than 0 percent 
Appl cations authorized, by percent of guaranty 
Department of 
Defense 
Army Navy Lir Fores 
Number | Percent 
4 pplications authorized 1, 484 100 676 $58 150 
100 percent 21 1 8 13 
95 percent 42 3 30 12 
00) percent 755 Al 335 173 247 
85 percent 4 6 18 20 2b 
80 percent 261 18 117 67 77 
75 percent 92 6 39 21 | 32 
70 percent 201 14 93 46 | 62 
65 percent 2 1 I 
60 percent and unde 16 l 5 6 5 


1 Less than 0.5 per cent 
Exuisir F 
V-LOANS IN THE TROUBLE CATEGORY 


(Purchased) Alaska Freight Lines, Seattle, Wash. (San Francisco) 

This company experienced difficulty as a subcontractor in performance of 
contracts for delivery of cement and steel in connection with DEW line con- 
struction. The company has an additional important function of supplying in- 
stallations in Alaska with food and materials through its combined water and 
overland transport. The loan, which had an authorized maximum of $2,500,000, 
has since been reduced to $459,000, and a schedule of payments which is ex- 
pected to liquidate the loan by August 31, 1958, has been set up. The loan is 
guaranteed SO percent. 

Payments under Government bills of lading have been specifically used for 
liquidation purposes, and the loan is well protected by pledge of equipment 
Commercial traffic of the company is substantial. 

The loan is carried on a past-due basis. 


Wm. A. Betterly, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (Philadelphia) 


The balance of this loan is $16,565.08, 90 percent guaranteed. The company 
is not operating, and the only asset is equipment of small, undeterminabile 
value. The balance of the loan is dependent upon the personal guaranties 
of Mr. Irving Epstein and Mr. Betterly. Mr. Epstein’s statement reveals a sub 
stantial net worth with heavy debts, and Mr. Betterly’s statement shows 
he is insolvent If the Contract Adjustment Board’ (which has before it a 


——— 


"Air Force. 
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claim by the contractor for an amount considerably exceeding the balance of our 

loan) does not allow the claim, we expect to work out a repayment program 

with Mr. Epstein which may of necessity have to be spread over several years, 
This loan is carried on a past-due basis. 

Remler Co., San Francisco, Calf. (San Francisco) 


This loan originated at $350,000, 70 percent guaranteed, and has now been 
reduced to $275,000. However, the borrowing formula is more than $100,000 
short of covering the loan. The company has filed a claim against the Air Force 
with the Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals for approximately $400,000 
as a result of change orders which the company contends were ordered by the 
Air Force. The decision on this appeal is expected to be rendered by the Board 
Sometime in April 1958. The repayment of the V-loan is dependent upon a 
chattel mortgage on the company’s equipment and, possibly, to some extent upon 
some relief being provided through a favorable decision of the Contract Board of 
Appeals. 

This loan is carried on a past-due basis. 

(Purchased) Summers Gyroscope Co., Santa Monica, Calif. (Los Angeles) 

This loan is $2,500,000, 90 percent guaranteed, and the guaranteed portion 
was purchased on November 5, 1957. The company is in financial diffiuclty due 
to substantial losses on Navy and Air Force contracts. The Mercast Co. has 
worked out a proposal to merge with Summers Gyroscope Co. which is subject 
to the approval of the stockholders of both companies. The outcome of the 
stockholders’ reaction to this merger proposal will not be known until May, 
or possibly June 1958. During this interim period, Mercast has taken over 
the active management of Summers and injected $300,000 into borrower corpo- 
ration which is subordinated to the V-loan. It is expected the merger proposal 
will be approved and the V-loan will be repurchased by the lending bank and 
work out without further difficulty. 

This loan is not in default. 

{Purchased) Triumph Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Chicago) 

This is a $190,000 loan, 100 percent guaranteed, which was purchased by 
the Air Force in December 1957. The company encountered difficulty during 
completion of preproduction models under Air Force contracts and, according 
to the company, as a result of the delay, a substantial loss developed in these 
contracts. The contracts have now been completed through the assistance of 
Air Force advance-payment financing and it is anticipated that, within the near 
future, the V-loan will be reduced to about $150,000. The repayment balance is 
dependent upon the personal guaranty of Mr. James Boyajian, president of the 
company, and his personal guaranty is supported by a lien on 12 acres of indus- 
trial property which is valued at $10,000 to $25,000 an acre. However, the 
property is not readily salable. The V-loan is also supported by a lien on cer- 
tain equipment which is valued as high as $50,000. In addition, we have a 
second lien on its plant, which is valued in excess of $150,000 subject to a prior 
lien of $50,000. This loan should be protected by the collateral held. 

This loan has a default in minimum working-capital requirement, but has a 
present maturity of July 31, 1958. 


Vectron, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. (Boston) 


This loan is $700,000, 80 percent guaranteed. The borrower has substantial 
losses as a result of bidding too low on Air Force and Navy contracts. The 
company has made a tentative arrangement for merger and/or sale with Itek 
Corp. which should be consummated by May 15, 1958. On basis of this trans- 
action, no loss is anticipated in this loan. 


ExHInit G 
Subject: Progress payments. 

Under DOD Directive 7800.4, November 16, 1956, it was clearly stated that 
“the need for advance payments or for progress payments or for a guaranteed 
loan (with reasonable percentage of guaranty) shall not be treated as a handi- 
cap in awarding contracts to those qualified contractors who are deemed com- 
petent and capable of satisfactory performance.” Further on, the directive 
indicates that, subject to the standards and limitations provided, customary 
progress payments will be made as a matter of course when requested by con- 
tractors who are known (from experience or adequate preaward investigation) 
to be reliable, competent, capable of satisfactory performance and satisfactory 
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financial condition and to have an adequate accounting system and controls. 
Such customary progress payments will be provided in contracts upon request. 
If a small-business concern and the contract involved meet the requirements, the 
smallness of the contract shall not deter the making of provision for customary 
progress payments. In DOD Directive 7840.1, dated April 22, 1954, standards 
for customary progress payments based on costs were set up with 75 percent 
of total costs or 90 percent of direct labor and material costs as the basis for 
financing the undelivered portion of the contract. As you know, these were 
modified August 10, 1957: 70 percent of total costs or 85 percent of costs of 
direct labor and material. 

In consequence of the foregoing, contractor’s request for this type of financ- 
ing depends primarily on the lead time and the volume of his contracts in 
relation to his current and prospective financial capacity. As needed, progress 
payments are initially requested and incorporated in the contract. The attached 
table shows 24 of the leading users of progress payments and the unliquidated 
amounts of their progress payments at the end of January 1958, compared with 
the same date in 1957, 1956, and 1955. These companies as of January 31, 
1958, had a total of $1,693 million unliquidated progress payments compared to 
the total outstanding for the Air Force, $1,866 million. 


Air Force progress payments unliquidated 


[In millions] 


Jan. 31, 1955 | Jan. 31, 1956 | Jan. 31, 1957 | Jan. 31, 1958 


American Bosch Arma $1.3 $1.3 $14.9 $28. 6 
Avco 15.2 25. 3 25.7 20. 2 
Beech 44.9 22.9 24.9 1.9 
Boeing 371.7 493. 0 516.9 494. 1 
Curtiss-Wright 191.9 105. 4 97.9 18.7 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument 10.9 9.8 2.5 7 
Fairchild Engineering & Aircraft 17.5 8.7 7.9 5.8 
Ford R4. 1 20. 8 _ 148.4 142. 4 
General Dynamics - 22.9 53.9 120. 2 105. 9 
General Electric ; 188, 3 38. 7 82.9 | 111.9 
Hughes. - -- ; 12. 4 28. 0 51.6 | 65.3 
I.B.M 5.6 4.6 84.0 64.4 
Lockheed 17.8 41.7 90. 5 153. 4 
Glenn L. Martin 78.3 57.0 26.3 16.0 
MecDonnell_-. 57.6 17.8 138. 7 | 161.6 
North American Aviation 206. 3 156. 8 198.0 | RR. I 
Northrop 72. 5 | 65. 6 4.4 | 6 
Piasecki (now Vertol) 26.1 | 24. 1 16.7 | 5.0 
Radio Corp 38. 2 19.9 5. 4) 4.9 
Reeves Instrument 7.3 13. 6 7.1 1 
Republic__. 309. 0 131.9 92.4 | 2 1 
Sperry 10.3 12.6 8.2 15.3 
United Aircraft 27.1 36, 8 81.4 168, 2 
Westinghouse ‘ 23.9 26. 3 18.8 17.8 

Total __. 1,841.1 | 1, 446. 5 1, 846, 7 | 1, 693. 0 


ExuHisit H 
Subject: Advance payments. 

Advance payments are payments made by the Government to a contractor prior 
to and in anticipation of complete performance of a contract. Advance payments 
are authorized to be made under negotiated contracts by section 5 of the Armed 
Services Procurement Act (10 U. 8. C. 2307) upon a finding by the Secretary 
of the Department concerned that the provision for advance payments is in the 
public interest or in the interest of national defense and that such payment is 
necessary in order to procure the required supplies or services. Advance pay- 
ments may be made under advertised contracts pursuant to the First War Powers 
Act and Executive Order 10210 upon a finding that the provision for advance 
payment will facilitate the national defense. As of January 31, 1958, $23,939,000 
of advance payments were authorized of which $16,308,000 was outstanding 
with 23 contractors, 14 of whom are universities or nonprofit research organi- 
zations engaged in research under nonprofit contracts. 


Mr. Suerrarv. The committee will resume at 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 
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Monpay, Marcu 10, 1958. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


WITNESSES 


HON. RICHARD E. HORNER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. R. P. SWOFFORD, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

MAJ. GEN. J. S. MILLS, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
DEVELOPMENT 

LEWIS C. MEYER, CHIEF, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BRANCH, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities 
Direct obligations 


1. Aircraft and related equipment $136, 740, 622 | $136, 135, 120 $118, 038, 000 
2. Guided missiles and related equipment 83, 257, 502 64, 240, 000 | 94, 029, 000 
3. Ammunition and related equipment 10, 997, 111 7, 730, 000 6, 520, 000 
4. Other equipment 80, 232, 333 77, 927, 770 77, 021, 000 
5. Military sciences 66, 049, 541 83, 323, 350 | 90, 500, 000 
6. Operations and management 308, 862, 888 322, 951, 000 332, 892. O00 


Total direct obligations 686, 139, 997 692, 307, 240 719, 000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations: 


4. Other equipment 175, 747 
5. Military sciences 363, 415 47, 500 | 
6. Operations and management 11, 141, 695 5, 157, 290 5, 785, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 11, 680, 857 5, 204, 790 | 5, 785, 000 
Total obligations ..| 607, 820, 854 697, 512, 030 | 724, 785, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward : —38, 763,447 | —76, 600, 240 —40, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be | 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) trans- | | 
ferred from (—) other accounts : — 165, 325 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts — 11, 680, 857 — 5, 039, 465 | 5, 785, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations —§8, 290 
Unobligated balance carried forward. 76, 600,240 | 40,000, 000 | 40, 000, 000 
| btu ee st |F ehmed: <a men 
New obligational authority woe oe | 723,968,500 | 655, 707, 000 } 719, 000, 000 
New obligational authority } 
Appropriation ‘ : desis Ae Sie .-| 710,000,000 | 661,000,000 | 719,000, 000 
Transferred from ‘Emergency fund’’ (70 Stat. 456) 13, 968, 500 


Transferred to ‘Expenses,’ Airways Modernization 
Board (31 U. 8S. C. 58le)_. opal ; —5, 293, 000 


Appropriaiion (adjusted) - ‘ 723, 968, 500 655, 707, 000 719, 000, 000 
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Object Classification 
































1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Total number of permanent positions 25, 615 24, 705 22, 684 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 19 25 23 
Average number of all employees 24, 679 22, 752 22, 116 4 
Number of employees at end of year 24, 639 22, 380) 22, 618 
Average GS grade and salary 7.0 $5,333 | 7.0 468 | 7.4 $5, 595 
Average salary of ungraded positions $5, 032 $5, 285 $5, 38 
Personal service obligations { 
Permanent positions $127, 187, 598 149 $121, 907, 202 
Positions other than permanent 190, 656 2 239 234, 862 | 
Other personal services 4, 944, 695 3, 356, 727 3, 122, 760 1 
\ 
Total personal service obligations 132, 322, 949 126, 843, 115 125, 264, 824 i 
Direct obligations 
01 Personal services 131, 913, 517 i26, 474, 913 124, 836, 477 
02 Travel 7, 011, 981 6, 366, 149 6, 528, 803 | 
03 Transportation of things 2, 248, 516 2, 169, 019 2, 519, 212 | 
04 Communication services 2, 120, 410 2, 454, 453 2, 632, 851 | 
05 Rents and utility services 7, 496, O80 11, 815, 033 13, 290, 051 H 
06 Printing and reproduction 551, 899 574, 248 952, 995 
07 Other contractual services 450, 671, 359 443, GSS, 591 169, 382, OS6 i 
Services performed by other agencies 17, 175, 000 , 000 2, 000, 000 
0&8 Supplies and materials . 590 , 800 41, 799, 042 | 
09 Equipment 25, 694, 129 28, §32 29, 049, 503 | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ¢ 217 7, 639, 167 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 276, 550 , 050 201. O50 i 
15 Taxes and assessments 121, 692 , 785 81, 105 ! 
Subtotal 685, 855, 723 692, 203, 890 342 | 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 105, 196 113, 071 é 4 
Total direct obligations 685, 750, 527 692, 180, 819 719, 000, 000 H 
i 
Reimbursable obligations f 
01 Personal services 368, 128, 347 j 
02 Travel 600, 77, YO4 / 
03. Transportation of things 119, 49, 487 
04 Communication services 751, 702, 946 q 
05 Rents and utility services 344, , 949 | 
06 Printing and reproduction 14, ; 520 
07 Other contractual services 4 O86, 837, 980 ! 
Services performed by other agencies 411, 399 436, 72 
08 Supplies and material 5, 3f 1, 546, 948 2, 5 5 
09 Equipment \ 
ll Grants, subsidies, and indemnities 11, 788 ’ 
Total reimbursable obligations-. 11, 680, 857 5, 204, 79% 3, 735, OO } 
lotal, Department of the Air Force 697, 431, 384 697, 385, 609 724, TRA, 000 } 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 
1 
rotal number of permanent positions 23 
Average number of all employees 23 
Number of employees at end of year 13 
Average GS grade and salary 6.4 $4,709 
Average salary of ungraded positions $4, 479 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $74, 133 j 
Positions other than permanent S57 
Other personal services 39, 806 9, 804 
Total personal services 114, 796 9, 894 
02 Travel 3, 929 500 
03 Transportation of things 601 100 
04 Communication services 2, 728 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 075 
06 Printing and reproduction 116 
07 Other contractual services 25), 664 114, 558 . 
Services performed by other agencies 739 
08 Supplies and materials 3, 592 206 
09 Equipment 9, 545 267 
1) Grants, subsidies, and contributions 506 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 15 
15 Taxes and assessments 676 
Total, allocation accounts 389, 470 126, 421 
Total obligations 697, 820, 854 697, 512, 030 724, 785, 000 
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Object classification—Continued 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959estimate 


Obligations are distributed as follows | 


Department of the Air Force : $697, 431, 384 | $697,385, 609 | $724, 785, 000 
Department of Commerce -- 119, 634 | 111, 957 | 

Department of the Interior- 29, 683 | 2, 481 | 

Department of State 7 | Silt 

Atomic Energy Commission 32, 909 | 

Federal Communications Commission 58, 086 — 

Library of Congress : 146, 131 2, 153 | 


Department of Agriculture 3, 020 


Department of the Army-_----- i cae "9, 830 | 


Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order 

We will proceed, gentlemen. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are prepared to 
present the Air Force appropriation request for the Research and 
development appropriation. 

Our general plan for these presentations is to have only one overall 
prepared statement, and our principal witness is General Swofford, 
who will make the prepared statement. 

We have the Assistant Secretary for Research and Development, 
Mr. Horner, and the Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Research 
and Development, General Mills, as support witnesses, and they will 
assist with answering questions. 

The presentation complete, including a short progress report film, 
which has been our normal procedure, takes slightly over 1 hour. 

We are prepared to proceed with the st atement at this time if 
meets the desires of the committee, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Horner, how long have you worked in your pres- 
ent position ? 

Mr. Horner. In my present status since the Ist of July 1957. 

[ occupied the position for a year and 3 months in an acting capac- 
ity prior to that. 


AIR FORCE ORGANIZATION FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Before we started the hearing this morning, I had 
made some reference to General Putt. When I think of research 
and development—he has been before the committee for so many 
years—lI often think of him. 

What is his present relationship to the Research and development 
program ¢ 

General Bogart. General Putt is the Deputy Chief of Staif for 
Research and Development. 

General Mills is his assistant, and General Swofford is the Direc- 
tor of Research and Development. This is in the air staff, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Are you General Medaris’ opposite number in your 
setup ? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Where would you be? Who would be General Gavin’s 
opposite number ? 

Mr. Horner. General Puit. 
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Mr. Froop. Then, you ought to be about where General Medaris is. 

General Bocarr. (General Schreiver would be General Medaris’ op- 
posite number, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General, without interruption, with 
your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Direcror or RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

General Swofford was born in Kansas City, Mo., February 3, 1905. He was 
commissioned from the United States Military Academy in 1930 in the Corps 
of Engineers, and was graduated from Flying School at Kelly Field, Tex., in 
1931. He is a graduate of the Air Corps Engineering School, the Air Corps 
Tactical School, and the Army-Navy Staff College. Highlights of his career in- 
clude assignments as Chief of the Engineering Division of the Air Materiel 
Command, Chief of Staff of the Air Research and Development Command, com- 
mandant of the USAF Institute of Technology, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Military Academy, and wartime experience as Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Operations, of the First Allied Airborne Army, and Deputy Commander, Ninth 
Tactical Air Command. Decorations include the Legion of Merit with one oak 
leaf cluster, Bronze Star with one oak leaf cluster, and Belgian Croix de Guerre 
with palm. 

General Sworrorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the primary objective of Air Force research and development is to 
achieve and maintain technical superiority in our weapon systems and 
their supporting equipment. The program which we will present to 
you today reflects the carefully formulated recommendations of the Air 
Force for a forward-looking, balanced research and de ‘velopment effort 
within the budget guidelines; it is a program which is balanced be- 
tween (1) development of weapons that are needed for the inventory 
in the relatively near term, and (2) projects of a more basic nature 
directed toward the increase in knowledge and techniques that will 
form the basis for weapons 10 to 15 years from now. 


MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 


The justification book shows our estimate in accordance with the 
Department of Defense uniform budget structure, but with your per- 
mission and in the interest of clarity, ‘T will discuss the program from 
the basis of the Air Force management structure and will then relate 
the two structures at a later time in the presentation. Our manage- 
ment structure has been devised so that the allocation of funds may 
be directly related to the important functional and mission divisions 
within research and development. 


Masor Program AREAS 


The total program is first divided into three major program are 
they are: 

The operational systems area which includes all development 
Basel in response to approved operational requirements; these 
requirements call for specific weapon or supporting systems and es- 
tablish the dates on which they shall be available for the inventory. 
Examples are the B-58 strategic bomber; the BOMARC interceptor 
missile; and the Distant Early Warning line. 
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2. The technical development and research area which includes the 
fundamental work done to increase our know-how and thus enable 
us to build the weapons of the future. 

Mr. Foon. Did you strike out the distant early warning line? 

General Sworrorp. Yes. Since it was not actually illustrated on 
the slide. It isan example of that type of work, sir. 

Mr. Wicerresworrn. Do you have comparable figures for 1958 for 
that somewhere / 

General Sworrorp. I do not have them on the chart, sir. 

General Bocarr. He means do you have fiscal year 1958 figures 
comparable to these. 

General Sworrorp. I have them in the book, and can furnish them. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Well, suppose you put them in this chart when 
you furnish it for the record in another column. 

General Bocarr. These figures, sir, are given in the presentation 
book, and that particular one for the tots al opel rations] program 1s 
$139.2 million in fiscal year 1958 as opposed to $157.9 million re- 
quested for fiscal year 1959 

Mr. Wicaresworrn. It would be very easy to break that down in 
each of these charts so we would have the comparative figures. 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. We have the comparable fig 
ures in accordance with the budget structure in section 3 by each pro 
gram, but you will not see the identical numbers until we get to the 
summary chart [chart No. 2.] 

(This chart referred to may be found on page 154.) 

General Sworrorp. This area is illustrated by the nuclear ram-jet 
engine explorations, research in human tolerances such as that per- 
formed by Major Simons in his high-altitude balloon flights, and the 
development of improved electronic components such as very high 
power radar tubes. 

3. The field operations and base support area which provides for the 
operation of all our research and development installations. The pay 
of civilian manpower and operation of test stands and test ranges are 
illustrative of this program area. 

Each of these major areas is in turn broken down, as you will see 
in the remarks and slides which follow, into functional or mission 
divisions so that the administration of our funds and the monitoring 
of progress may be clearly related to objectives. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


The fiscal year 1959 budget estimates for Research and development 
( P-600 appropriation ) are based on a new obligation authority of 
$719 million. This amount is an increase of $30 million over the 
fiscal year 1958 appropriations but is slightly less than the total new 
obligation authority provided the Air Force in fiscal year 1957. In 
addition to these P-600 funds, the research and development t effort 
receives support from the P-300 (military construction) and the 
P-500 (pay of military personnel) appropriations, and very substan- 
tial support from the P-100 and the P-200 procurement appropria 
tions. Funds from these latter two appropriations are used to pay 
for the expensive fabrication phase in the development of operational 
systems and in lesser amounts in technical development to provide 
items in sufficient quantities for service test purposes. The next chart 
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shows the total funds for research and development over the years 
fiscal years 1957 through 1959. 

My assignment is the justification of the request for P—600 funds, 
rather than all funds shown here. However, it was considered that 
this overall summary would be of interest to the committee and would 
assist you in orienting the place and extent of P-600 funds within the 
total development effort. 


Cruart No. 1.—Research and development program, P-600 funds 


{In millions} 


Program area Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 | 1959 
Operational systems ‘ $180.5 $139. 2 | $157.9 
Technical development and research 220. 7 227.0 | 228. 2 
Field operations and base support 313. 5 323.0 332.9 
714.7 689. 2 | 719.9 


This chart (chart No. 1) shows the new P—600 funds made available 
to us in fiseal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 and the request for fiscal 
year 1959; the breakdown is in accordance with the three major pro- 
gram areas which were defined earlier. You will observe _ the 
operational systems area, after a decided slump in fiscal year 1958, 
increases slightly in 1959. The technical development and cabadeals 
effort is substantially constant for the period. While it is essential 
that stability of funding be maintained in this fundamental area of 
our program, it is equi ally important that the level at which the stabili- 
zation occurs is high enough to assure that we get ahead and stay 
ahead in this period of rapidly advancing technology. Funds re- 
quested will permit achievement of the objectives est: ablished by the 
President’s budget, but do not insure optimum progress in all-im- 
portant fields of fundamental development and research. The field 
operations and base support area show a modest but steady increase 
through the 3 years. This is mainly due to increased testing activi- 
ties. Each of these major program areas will be separately discussed. 


OPERATIONAL SysTEMS AREA 


The operational systems area is subdivided generally into mission 
divisions. The first three divisions— strategic air, air defense, and 
tactical air—are self-explanatory. Supporting systems are those, 
such as transport aircraft, which in themselves are not a means of 
combat but which are required in support of combat operations. 

An example of that is munitions and handling equipment. The 
operational support division contains development items of equip- 
ment (as distinct from major systems). However, each such equip- 
ment item is covered by an approved operational requirement docu- 
ment and is needed to support one or more weapon systems; an ex- 
ample is munitions-handling equipment. 

Within the $157.9 million provided for the development of opera- 
tional systems, you will note the relatively large amount, some 60 
percent. of the total, which is allocated to strategic air systems. . This 
is indicative of the priority and the complexity of strategic systems 
and to the requirements of the ballistic-missile program. The allo- 
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cation of these dollars to each specific system will be shown in the 
charts which follow. 

Also, to assist in visualizing the systems and projects as they are 
discussed slides will be shown on the screen to the committee’s left. 


STRATEGIC AIR WARFARE SYSTEMS 


Turning first to the strategic air warfare systems, it will be seen that 
over two-thirds of the funds are allocated to ballistic missiles. Sup- 
port of the ATLAS and TITAN ICBM’s and the THOR [RBM will 
continue during fiscal year 1959 at a level of $39.3 million research and 
development funds, which will be used primarily for the technical 
supervision and management of these important system developments. 
This is a slight increase over fiscal year 1958 since development tests 
of components and flight tests of complete missiles are accelerating. 

The photograph is of ATLAS in its checkout tower at Patrick Air 
Force Base. 

Development effort continues at essentially the maximum possible 
rate. In addition, $28 million is included for Air Force support of 
JUPITER through the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 

The B-70 is the designation just recently given ‘to the all supersonic 
strategic bomber (formerly called system 110. A). 

The illustration shows that configuration presently being tested in 
the wind tunnel. The first engineering phase of this dev elopment will 
be completed during fiscal year 1959 and a mockup of the final con- 
figuration will be constructed. Also, preliminary engineering of the 
defensive, communication, navigation, and identification subsystems i is 
scheduled for completion with fiscal year 1959 funds. 

The aircraft nuclear propulsion program is continuing on a directed 
level of cooperative effort between the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Air Force. 

Shown is the nuclear-powered turbojet engine now under develop- 
ment by the General Electric Corp. This engine turned over on its 
own chemical power for the first time last week. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What is that missile? 

General Sworrorp. The HOUND DOG, sir. 


AIR DEFENSE WARFARE 


The air-defense systems development projects total $28.0 million 
with heavy emphasis on electronics. 

Lincoln Laboratory is a group of scientists and engineers under the 
direct management of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Their 1 ‘esponsibility i is development in the radar, communications, and 
electronic-computer fields. The results of the work done at this labora- 
tory are utilized in all air-defense systems. A typical example of this 
is found in the basic development of the frequency diversity radar. 


FREQUENCY DIVERSITY RADAR 


This slide shows an experimental radar developed at Lincoln. It 
was the forerunner of the frequency diversity radars now being pro- 
cured for the air-defense network. 
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Mr. Scriv NER. Would you mind defining the term “frequency di- 
versity radar” 

General Since The radars operate on different frequency, so 
that they are not so susceptible to jamming as if they were all operat- 
ing, sir, on the same frequency or a very narrow band of frequencies. 


CONTINENTAL AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING SYSTEM 


The continental aircraft control and warning system must be con- 
tinuously improved to assure a sufficiently rapid and positive control 
over all phases of air defense. All detection, identification, and in- 
terception control information will be automatically communicated 
to defense centers and to Continental Air Defense Command, thereby 
improving the present system of data handling which has many 
manual steps in its operation. Automatic processing is demanded 
by the increasing speed of potential air-defense battles. 

A complete ballistic-missile defense system must include the means 
to detect enemy ballistic missiles, discriminate between them and de- 
coys, compute the impact area, and alert, launch, and guide defensive 
missiles to destroy the incoming enemy missiles. This total system 
is divided into two phases. Phase I consists of the early warning 
and initial predictions; phase II, the active missile defense. Air 
Force activity in phase II is confined to study contracts and com- 
munications compatibility with the early-warning system. 


BALLISTIC-MISSILE DETECTION 


The slide shows a typical or representative layout of the early- 
warning stations covering the northern portion of the U.S. S. R., and 
the necessary communication links to the United States. 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking about “operational — 





>and I sup- 








pose you are talking about fiscal — or calendar — é 
General Sworrorp. Fiscal, sir. 
Mr. Horner. No; it is calendar. 
Mr. Fioop. Well, make up your minds, gentlemen. 
Mr. Horner. It is c: aed year. It is the end of the ——— con- 


struction season in the Arctic. 
General Mints. Off the record. 
(Off the record.) 


Mr. Froop. The three of you cannot be right. All through the 


book you are going to refer to ———— operational and operational in 
, and operational in———-. Does that mean calendar 
or does it mean fiscal year ————? I want to know, because it is 
important. 
Baeueat Mitis. In the early-warning system, it means 


Me. Froop. That is 6 months’ difference, and that is the time we 
are trying to buy here. When you hit one of these numbers, will 
you let us know whether it is fiscal or calendar year, so we know by 
6 months where we are ¢ 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. We were working on 6 months here for $3 billion for 
5 months. 
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OPERATIONAL DATE FOR EARLY-WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. WiceLteswortn. I would like to know, either on or off the rec- 
ord, when both phases of this will be operational. 

General Sworrorp. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Wiaceiesworrn. Will you give us an operational date for phase 
1¢ 

General Sworrorp. I do not believe I quite understand your ques- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Wicereswortru. My question is this: When will both phases 
of the defense system as a whole be operational at best ? 

Mr. Horner. We have requested funds in the 1958 supplemental 
and the 1959 program to complete an operational capability which 
will make one station fully operational. 

It will require either fiscal year 1960 funding or further funding 
over and above that which we are requesting in this current budget 
hearing to complete the entire system. 


Assuming that these funds are made available in — the bulk 
of the installation can be completed then 1 year later 
So, it will become operational at the end of the — construc- 


tion season. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think further confusion comes about from the fact 
that you refer to phase 1 and phase 2. Phase 1 is to be operational 
in . So, why not more clearly define what you mean by phase 
1, and what you refer to when you talk about phase 2. 

Mr. Horner. General Bogart calls my attention to the possibility 
that some of the confusion comes about with respect to the completion 
of the early warning system as opposed to completion of the active 
system. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not have anything to do with phase 1 or 
phase 2? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; phase 1 is the early warning and similar 
predictions, and phase 2 is the active defense. 

Mr. Horner. At the present time there is no schedule for comple- 
tion and operational capability in active defense. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the General go back 
to the beginning of page 8 and start over again? We are completely 
lost here. We do not know when these projects are going to be 
finished or what they are, or anything. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. May I suggest that the General take us back to the 
beginning of page 8 of his statement. 

Mr. Manon. Can vou answer the question, General, that he asked ? 


ACTIVE MISSILE DEFENSE AS RESPONSIBILITY OF ARMY 


General Sworrorp. As I understand the question, sir, it hinges 
upon when the active defense—the antimissile missile and its immedi- 
ate sup porting equipme nt, will be operational. 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

General Sworrorp. This, as I understand it, sir, is the primary 
responsibility of the Army. I do not know but perhaps we could 
determine that information and supply it for the record. 
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Mr. Wicetesworri. You are not working in that field at all? 

General Sworrorp. Only on the communication links, or the links 
to tie the early warning together with the missile firings. 

Mr. Manon. That is compatible with testimony which we have 
previously had. 

Now, Mr. Flood wanted you to go back and elaborate and make 
clear page 8 of your statement. 

Will you comply with his request ¢ 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 


CONTINENTAL AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Fioop. Start with “The continental aircraft control and warn- 
ing system.” 

It involves only a couple of sentences, or at the most a paragraph, 
and tell us whether you are referring to calendar years or fiscal years 
in each operation. 

General Sworrorp. The continental aircraft control and warning 
system must be continuously improved to assure a sufficiently rapid 
and positive control over all phases of air defense. All detection, 
identification, and interception control information will be auto- 
matically communicated to defense centers and to Continental Air 
Defense Command, thereby improving the present system of data 
handling which has many manual steps in its oper ration. Automatic 
processing is demanded by the increasing speed of potential air de- 
fense battles. 

A complete ballistic missile defense system must include the means 
to detect enemy ballistic missiles, discriminate between them and 
decoys, compute the impact area and alert, launch, and guide de- 
fensive missiles to destroy the incoming enemy missiles. This total 
system is divided into two phases. Phase I consists of the early warn- 
ing and initial prediction; phase I, the active missile defense. 

‘Air Force activity in phase II is confined to study contracts and 
communications compatibility with the early warning system. 

Mr. Fioop. That could not be clearer. 

General Sworrorp. In explanation, sir, the continental aircraft con- 
trol and warning is a system that we have now. We have to have it 
at all times. Our effort in this is to continuously improve it by de- 
velopment of new equipments to keep it up to date. 

Mr. Manon. Now, you will have it complete. I think the record 
already shows it complete, but if you will say approximately when 


in calendar year ———— phase it will be operational, you will have 
completed the answer. 
General Sworrorp. In the late part of calendar year ———. Is 


that sufficiently accurate, sir ? 

Mr. Manon. Ithinkso. It is just a guess anyway. 

Let us proceed. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point ? 

Mr. Manon. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I would like to know, General, when will a com- 
plete ballistic missile meat system be operational 

General Sworrorp. I do not know, sir. 


Mr. Anprews. As to phase IT, which is the interception part of it, 


you do not. know ¢ 
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General Sworrorp. No, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Please proceed. 


TACTICAL AIR WARFARE SYSTEMS 


General Sworrorp. Tactical air warfare. 

For tactical air warfare systems, the planned funding is just over 
$15 million. 

Included is the development of an air-to-surface missile for use by 
fighter-bombers. In this project we are working in close cooperation 
with the Navy to take advantage of their knowledge gained in the 
development of the Navy BULLPUP. This missile will have ex- 
tremely high accuracy and can be used with either nuclear or conven- 
tional warheads; it will markedly increase the effectiveness of our 
fighter-bombers in either a general or limited war situation. 

The tactical air control system is designed for theater operation. 
Its components are mobile and air transportable. New developments 
must be incorporated in this system in order that it may keep pace 
with improvements in the aircraft and missiles which it controls. 

Represented on the slide is an experimental field combat reporting 
and direction center. 

The budget includes funds for the initiation of work on a theater 
ballistic missile. As the committee knows, the Air Force now has in 
operation, overseas, air-breathing missiles of the MATADOR type for 
tactical use. This development will apply the ballistic principle 
to theater missiles and will use solid propellents which offer great 
advantages in mobility and quick reaction time. 

Illustrated is the “Hole in the ground” concept for theater deploy- 
ment. 

The dispersed site fighter is an airplane system which will use very 
short runways or vertical takeoff. It is programed for the largest 
share of funds in the tactical air division. This system is important 
since it offers a solution to the problem of survivability under attack. 
At present, the Air Force is contributing to the phase I development 
of a Navy vertical takeoff fiighter. The course of action during fiscal 
year 1959 will be determined by the progress over the next few months 
in this joint development. 

The picture is of the Bell design. 


MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. Do you have a year prediction of any kind, on the 
“oround-hidden MATADOR solid propellent”? Do you have a guess 
on that operational date? 
General Sworrorp. I can give you an estimate on our MINUTE- 
MAN program, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. That will be all right. 
General Sworrorp. In calendar year 


SUPPORTING SYSTEMS 


The supporting systems projects are, in some respects, not quite 
as interesting as the combat systems previously discussed. Neverthe- 
less, these supporting developments are absolutely essential in terms 
of overall operational capability. 








I will not discuss each of these systems projects. You will note that 
Air Force communications, traffic control and landing, the weather 
system, and intelligence data handling account for $8 million of the 
total allocated to these supporting efforts. I am sure that the commit- 
tee thoroughly appreciates the fact that operational missions are 
heavily dependent upon adequate global communications, on ability 
to handle our aircraft under all weather conditions, on accurate fore- 
casting of winds and weather, and on rapid and efficient dissemination 
of vital intelligence information. 

This slide, and the two which follow, illustrate typical developments 
in supporting systems. Here [indicating] is an experimental antenna 
used to investigate the possibility of extending communication links 
through the use of radio waves reflected by the ionosphere. 

This [indicating] is a radar approach control room. This is a part 
of the traffic control and landing system. The Air Force is working 
closely with the Airways Modernization Board in this development. 

Through the use of ground weather radars—this is not a very clear 
slide—the center of the circles represents five ground weather radars. 
Through the use of these it is possible to see on the scope heavy cloud 
formations over a wide area. 

You will note the clarity with which the weather front is revealed 
by these pictures on the radarscope, and pilots can be advised of the 
exact position, thickness, and extent of such weather formations. 


OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


As previously mentioned, operational support includes equipment 
items rather than systems; items which are common to or support 
more than one weapon system. There are many relatively small proj- 
ects in this division of our program, requiring $5.7 million of research 
and development funds. Examples of the type of effort to be sup- 
ported during fiscal year 1959 are: 

(1) Heavy aircraft arresting barriers: 

This [indicating] shows an F-86 being caught in an arresting bar- 
rier. Many such aircraft have been saved by this device. Our efforts 
now are directed toward perfecting such a barrier for heavier aircraft. 

(2) Protective clothing and pressure suits : 

The outer layer is designed to protect the flyer from heat and cold 
and the inner suit provides pneumatic pressure over the pilot’s entire 
body. 

This suit shown in the slide will protect the pilot to any altitude. 

(3) Aerial targets and scoring devices : 

This is a new target of low drag which can be towed at supersonic 
speeds, and is very useful for operational training purposes. 


TECHNICAL DevELOPMENT AND Researcu AREA 


You will recall that the second major area of the Air Force research 
and development program is that of technical development and re- 
search. Herein we group our efforts whose prime objective is to pro- 
duce know-how. This work gives us the knowledge in terms of experi- 
mental devices, facts, and techniques that will permit us to satisfy 
future operational requirements. 

This area of effort particularly needs a long term, stable level of 
support, yet because of its long term payoff or lack of immediate 
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impact, it is vulnerable to the demands of urgent operational problems. 
Foresight and considerable courage are required in the maintenance of 
the proper balance between the clear operational requirements of the 
next few years and the less sharply defined needs of the more distant 
future. Under austere programs, the future has sometimes suffered. 

The technical development and research area covers three major 
managerial divisions of effort (chart No.2). 


Cuart No. 2 


Fiscal year 1959 research and development program, technical development and 
research area (P-600 funds in millions) 


Technical support (research vehicles and test instrumentation) ~..__._______ 85. 0 
TD CVE iin esincetgi acta iis Sates cea tei disc naan tai iat lease 153. 1 
Research —_...... isles eich sik chasteaed givinhang Cate tale islet etka aa ieee amcnte 40. 1 

WeeRs te ao 228. 2 


(1) Technical support, which includes renbaseh vehicles and the 
test and instrumentation developments necessary in the conduct of 
research and development work. 

(2) Technical development, which is the major work area bridging 
the gap between fundamental research on one hand and operational 
systems development on the other. 

(3) Research, wherein is grouped those Air Force projects of 
fundamental nature closely allied to basic research. 

Application of funds to these major divisions is shown on this 
chart, and each division will be discussed briefly. 


TECHNICAL STAFF 


In technical support, emphasis will continue on flight explorations 
at very high altitudes. 

These projects, which are representative of the work planned in this 
division of our program, will obtain the engineering data which we 
must have to design military weapons for operation ‘at such altitudes 
and speed. 

TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The technical development division of our research and development 
program contains hundreds of projects and tasks that are of a wide 
variety and are the responsibility of our centers and laboratories 
which are dispersed through the United States. In order to provide 
for proper integration of these many tasks and for efficient. adminis- 
tration, we must package them up in a workable program and man- 
agement structure which is understood and can be used by all our 
personnel. Therefore, we group these tasks into 34 technical develop- 
ment areas on the basis of expected military application. For exam- 
ple, nuclear warfare, rocket propulsion, fighter fire ggg communi- 

‘ations, and human engineering are five such areas. Rather than 
attempting a detailed summary of all the work pharttied in technical 
development for fiscal year 1959, it seems better that I give the com- 
mittee a few representative samples of recent accomplishmet its that 
have come from this division of our program. This will be done, 
together with some samples of research effort, at the conclusion of a 
brief discussion on the research division of our program, which im- 
mediately follows. 
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This budget estimate provides for a modest increase ($3.7 million) 
in the research effort over the level for fiscal year 1958. Through the 
many universities and nonprofit organizations within this country, 
research is being continued in the fields of pr opulsion, materials, elec- 
tronics, geophysics, biosciences, and aeromechanics. The rate of our 
technical program rests fundamentally on basic research. The Air 
Force, of course, supports only a small portion of the total national 
effort in research. However, this Air Force effort is important since 
it contributes to the overall program and places us in a position to take 
immediate advantage of scientific discovery. 


Frecp Operations Anp Base Support ARBA 


The third major program area is that of field operations and base 
support (chart No.3). 


Cuart No. 3.—Fiscal year 1959 research and development program field operations 
and base support area 


[P-#00 funds in millions of i 


| 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1957 | 1958 | 1959 
Personal services . com d i Gh ts alee ait Sethe 132.3 126.8 125.3 
Travel 3 : 7.3 7.0 7.0 
Supplies and equipment -. ais i ok sates 73. 5 73.0 | 73.4 
NE CUUNET MEIN 5 nc cas dint wandutawannadcetawsoowpes bee tues 68.8 78.5 85. 2 
Other__- ; : ; i sae 42.2 42.9 47.8 
Total de jamkibate gab asddiecielie 324.1 | 328. 2 | 338. 7 
Less reimbursements - - ...-...-.--- 10. 6 | 5.2 | 5.8 
-_ -|- — - 
PO ie cies eas 313. 5 323. 0 332.9 


The dollar resources for operation of the Air Force research and 
development installations, the testing of systems and items of equip- 
ment, the administration of contr vets, and the provision of engineer- 
ing services are provided in this area. With the exception of con- 
struction items and pay of military personnel, these funds cover all 
operating costs of nine major resez sik, development, and test centers, 
and several small related installations and activities. Center operat- 
ing costs include flightline operations, aircraft maintenance, flying 
field and building maintenance, utilities, and guards, as well as the 
purchase of technical equipment and operations of the technical 
facilities. 

Although a relatively large percent of the total research and devel- 
opment appropriation is devoted to the field operation and base sup- 
port area, it should be recognized that only a part of the workload is 
derived from projects carried out with P-600 funds. The great. bulk 
of the test and engineering workload is in support of development 
items completed with production moneys. A further significant por- 
tion is generated by engineering changes to production articles, modi- 
fication programs, and “technical support of the force-in-being. 


$332,892,000 is needed to operate the research and development 
complex. 
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Operating costs are generally grouped in two categories—fixed and 
variable. Fixed oper ating onrasediidinn real property maintenance, 
fire and security protection are proportional to the size and com- 
plexity of an installation. Despite our efforts to hold fixed costs at a 
minimum, they have increased as research and development facilities 
have grown in size and capability to keep pace with advancing tech- 
nological demands. The extension of the Air Force Missile Test Cen- 
ter Range to Ascension Island in order to test the longer-range mis- 
siles, and the establishment of the Eglin Gulf Test Range for air 
defense weapons are examples of growth of the research and develop- 
ment physical plant. 

The variable operating costs—civilian payrolls, fuels and lubricants, 
and the procurement of expendable supplies and nonstandard items e 
equipment—are related closely to the level and type of activity a 
research and development installations. Dollar requirements in this 
area have remained fairly constant. 

On the chart, the personnel services item for fiscal year 1959 covers 
the pay for 22,116 civilian man-years at all the centers in the research 
and development complex. 

The travel figures shown cover necessary travel of approximately 
25,117 military personnel in the research and development complex as 
well as the required travel of the civilian personnel. 

The supplies and equipment item covers all local purchases, all 
procurements from Air Force stock funds such as fuels and lubricants, 
and all nonst»ndard equipment for laboratories and test-range instru- 
mentation. There is relatively little increase in fiscal year 1959 for 
this item. : 

The “Onerating contracts” item includes the Pan American contract 
with Radio Corporation of America as a subcontractor, to operate 
and maintain the missile test range of the Air Force missile test 
center. Another large contract is the ARO contract to operate the 
Arnold Fneineering De ‘velopment Center. The increase in this cate- 
gory in fiseal vear 1959 is brought about by the growing utilization 
of stations and picket shins of the Air Force missile test range in 
support of the ballistic missile program, and initiation of operation 
of the Eglin gulf test range. 

The item labeled “Other” on the chart includes such costs as utili- 
ties, rea] property and equipment maintenance, major repairs and 
rehabilitation, civil service retirement, and electronic ace ounting ma- 
chine rental. The increase in 1959 is due primarily to the mainte- 
nance of the electronic computer equipment which supports 
BOMARC-SAGE development at the Air Force Cambridge Research 
Center, and the real property maintenance of newly acquired Wherry 
and Capehart housing. 





SUMMARY 


As a summary. IT would like to show you one final chart which 
covers our total fiscal vear 1959 budget estimate. You will note that 
it relates our research and development management structure across 
the top, to the budget structure shown on the left. Our presentation 
has been based on the management structure: the tool we use in plan- 
nine and administering the program. 

The budeet estimates presented to vou today constitute a minimum 
program which has been carefully planned and reviewed. It repre- 
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sents a sound division of resources to _— a balanced research and 
development effort during fiscal year 1959. 

We have a film, sir, which takes some 22 or 23 minutes which we 
are now prepared to show. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


Mr. Wurtrren. I would like to ask some questions at the present 
time. It is very difficult to determine what is the proper rate of 
pay for procurement. It is difficult to control profits and things of 
that sort. 

In research and development what is your course insofar as try- 
ing to hold the cost of th 1ese projects down, projects which we all 
agree are necessary. 

In other words, you have shown us the research and development 
program, how muc :h money it will take, and so on. 


TYPES OF CONTRACTS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WORK 


What course is followed in the Department to determine whether 
your costs are in line, out of line, and so on¢ How much of this is 
done by military personnel and how much is done by contract? What 
is the basis for your contracts? Are they on a cost-plus basis? 

General Sworrorp. The great majority of contract work in research 
and development is on a cost- plus basis. 


CONTRACTORS PERFORMING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Mr. Wuirren. What percentage of the projects and work you are 
doing now is done by private contractors and what part by govern- 
mental personnel ? Give me a percentage. 

General Sworrorp. May I discuss that within this framework, sir: 
For the 3 or areas of our program which I discussed; within the 
first 2, that is; (1) operational systems, and (2) technical development 
and research, all of that money is placed Oe contract for the conduct 
of our projects with industry, colleges, universities, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

Within the third area, that is, field operations and base support, 
these are largely internal costs. I mentioned that a certain portion 
of that also is done by contract through Pan-American and ARO. 
However, it is not project type work in the sense of the first two 
areas, 

Is that point clear, sir? 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wuirren. Yes. In that connection I would like to have the 
number of institutions and others with whom you contract. I think 
it would be well then to list the 8 or 10 major contractors and the 
umount of money paid. I personally would like to know how you 
determine the rates of pay, whether you check profits, whether it 
is 2 cost-plus, or just on what basis that is done. 

I say that because in my experience in the Government the hardest 
thing in the world to do is to keep any string on the cost of research 
work, not only as to the cost to the Government but it is also my ob- 
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servation that the less attention and control you have over holding 
down the cost in other fields the less likely you are to get your results. 
The more loosely you handle contracting the less you get in the end. 

Your reaction shows you were not expecting this question, but 

General Bocarr. We have a breakdown to show the break between 
the various types of obligational activities in the justification pages at 
the back of the book. This is summarized on page 78. 

It does not give the list of contractors. We can provide that, 
however. 

Mr. Wurrren. Earlier in the hearing I asked you to supply me 
with a list of people and institutions with whom you had contracts. 
It was a book several inches thick. 

General Bocarr. We can furnish this again if you wish. 





RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS WITH INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. There are some items in the $5,000 and $6,000 

category and $10,000 or $15,000 category, and that leads to the ques- 
‘ieki “of whether this might not to a “degree be a source of financing 
the institutions. It is difficult to imagine it is anything other than 
that when you give institution X a $16,000 contract, turn it over to 
them, it becomes a source of financing to the institution and makes 
you wonder whether the Government is not really supporting edu- 
‘ational institutions to a degree. 

Mr. Horner. As the committee understands, I am sure, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to do research and development on a fixed- 
price contracting basis. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I recognize the problem. 

Mr. Horner. This results from the fact it is almost impossible to 
say what results you are contracting for. In a research and develop- 
ment program if you knew exactly what results you were going to at- 
tain you would not have a research and development problem. 


COSTS OF RESEARCHL AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTUAL PROJECTS 


Therefore in almost all cases it is necessary to contract. for re- 
search and development on a cost-plus basis on the basis of a work 
statement or a specification of the problem. 

These work statements are furnished depending on the nature of 
the problem either to industry or to nonprofit institutions as technical 
program documents. 

We then accept proposals from industry, or the nonprofit institu- 
tions, and very carefully evaluate those proposals against our objec- 
tives—our technical objectives. 

In evaluating these proposals we look very carefully at the costs, 
at the way in which the program will be managed from a economic 
point of view, as well as the technical quality of the work and our 
assessment of the capabilities of the individual contractor to perform 
that work. 

At the present time we have contracts with about 170 nonprofit insti- 
tutions and about 10 times that many industrial institutions in the 
technical development program. 

We have a total of something over 5,000 contracts out. We do have, 
as you have pointed out, a difficult problem of carefully managing 
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each one of these individual contracts. However, they all do fall into 
our pattern of contract management in making the best possible assur- 
ance that we get our money’s worth. 

We do not do any contracting for the purpose of subsidization. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am sure your intent is not along that line. We 
have requests from time to time where that contractor or this institu- 
tion wants to get some work from the Air Force. I am sure you 
have a good deal of pressure on you to distribute your contracts and 
to spread them around, and in effect being a source of money for these 
particular types of operations. 


CONTROL OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTORS 


You speak of the care that you exercise in trying to keep this on 
the Seadke 

After the fact, what auditing and checking do you do with regard 
to this cost-plus contracting? What effort do you make to check the 
cost to see whether or not the price is in line? 

These people perform a contract. They come up with results or not 
and they submit a bill for payment. What course do you follow? 

Mr. Horner. Actual contracting is carried out with the same agen- 
cies as all of the Air Force contracting in most respects. There are 
Air Force representatives with each major contractor and the entire 
area of the United States is covered by district offices. 

They have immediate contact with the contractors. We have tech- 
nical field offices for technical people to observe the progress of 
contracts. 

We do not have in my opinion an adequate statutory structure at 
the present time to permit a system of penalty or reward for failure 
to perform or for exceptional performance on a contract that will 
permit us to write our specifications for work in a broad enough scope 
that we can permit our contractors adequate leeway to take full advan- 
tage of possible unexpected developments during the performance of 
a contract. 

What I am saying is that it is also possible to overcontrol on con- 
tracting in research and development and thereby hamstring the 
actual development work. 

Mr. Wuirten. All of us recognize the problems you have and we 
recognize these problems are hard to handle. I am trying to ascertain 
the facts and not trying to determine whether you overdo or underdo. 


PROFITS UNDER COST-PLUS CONTRACTS - 


The danger in that cost-plus is that the bigger the cost the bigger 
the profit. What is the rule of thumb? What is the estimate as to 
the profits you should pay ? 

Mr. Horner. Our only control on that is the one of negotiation at 
the beginning of the contract. We rarely have a contract of any size 
where we do not have more than one proposer. Frequently on large 
contracts the bidding list is in the hundreds of contractors. 

During the course of selection this is narrowed down to a lesser 
number of proposers, but one of the very real factors considered in 
selecting a source for research and development contracts is the pro 
posed price we intend to pay. 
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As you point out, the cost in one respect sets the magnitude of the 
fee which the contractor will attain. If the cost is too high, however, 
he is not likely to get the contract because of his competition. That 
is applying the principle on which our entire economy runs. If the 
cost is too high the contractor will not get the business. Thereafter, 
after the contract is signed, if the cost goes up his fee does not go up, 
so he has some incentive to hold down the cost because he is not paid 
additional fees on overruns. 

Mr. Wuirren. By rule of thumb, what is the average percentage 
of profit you allow ? 

Mr. Horner. There is a statutory limit on profits, as you know, of 
15 percent. I believe our profit rates today are running about 5 per- 
cent, but 1 would like to check that. I refer to our fee rates. 


COMPETITIVE PROPOSALS ON R. AND D. PROJECTS 


Mr. Wuirren. You mention competition is sufficient to hold this 
in line. I was looking back into prior years in the field of research. 
I would be a little doubtful as to whether that statement might be 
completely accurate in connection with research. What percentage 
of this work is done by competitive bids? 

Mr. Horner. Almost all by competitive proposal. It is a little inac- 
curate to say it is by competitive bid, because we are not doing fixed- 
price contracting, you see. 

Mr. Wuirren. If they are competitive proposals and it is percent- 
age of cost, that would strike me as being a competitive bid, although 
the exact amounts might not be in there. You compare two proposals, 
each bidding on the work and each spelling out what they will do. It 
strikes me as being a form of bid. though there are loose ends. 

Mr. Horner. You are right. The only distinction I would draw is 
that in accepting competitive proposals, the Air Force has retained 
some latitude in some cases where there are wide variations in the 
proposal from a technical point of view. We do not always select the 
lowest cost proposal. 

Mr. Wuirren. We come back to the question I asked earlier. You 
said your average is about 5 percent ? 

Mr. Horner. I would like to check that figure. I need to check 
that, because there is a wide variation. I know that our fees at the 
present time vary from as low as no fee to as high as 10 percent, 
depending on the kind of work being done by a specific contractor. 

Mr. Wuirren. In dealing with another department, which also lets 
contracts to various institutions, it has been my experience that that 
institution, as soon as one contract is ended, is busy getting up another 
one or continuing the annual income from that original source. That 
is natural. Do you have that experience? Do you ever get through 
with a contract with these institutions, or do you just modify it, ex- 
pand it, and give them something else to do to keep the annual rate 
of pay about the same? 
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RESEARCH CAPABILITY AS DETERMINATIVE FACTOR IN AWARDING R. AND D. 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. Horner. There are, of course, some contracts in some agencies 
where we do get through with a line ‘of work and terminate the work. 
As a gener: al line of experience, research work usually is done in 
agencies where there is a research capability, a research capability 
by virtue of having a laboratory available with highly qualified 
people. 

Mr. Wuirren. I had reference to another department, which fol- 
lows the same course. They contract out the research projects similar 
to what you do. In that instance, the minute one contract is over, 
the tendenc y of the contractor, the institution which has the contract, 
is that they are busy selling you on letting them do something else. 

In other words, does this work come from your desire to have it done, 

or what? What. part of it comes from whoever is doing the work for 
you? Isthata problem? 
" Mr. Horner. It is always a problem; yes, sir. All of our work comes 
from our desire to have it done. It does fit in with our technical pro- 
rram planning documents, which are internally Air Force developed 
a ‘uments. ‘They are the guidelines for our program. 

However, as I was trying to explain, the very fact that we have re- 
search with an institution is an indication that that institution has a 
research capability as evidenced by laboratory and highly qualified 
personnel, It is only logical that, when we have follow-on work to be 
done, a given laboratory will be considered as a possible source for 
additional work. Having that experience, they are successful in get- 
ting the follow-on work. 

Mr. Wuitren. I am not opposed to that. I am trying to develop 
it, because you can see the tendency to keep going on and on. 

’We come back to the question of whether you might have a larger 
research expenditure and a larger number of research projects than 
necessary because of this desire at the other end. It is a human thing, 
of course. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN PROFIT AND FEE RATE 


Mr. Buper. I noticed in answer to one of your questions a moment 
ago as to this 5 percent, which the Secretary will check, that he makes 
a distinction between profit and fee rate What is that distinction ? 

Mr. Horner. We do not recognize it as an important distinction, but 
I am sure industry does. There are a lot of financial manipulations 
that go on after we establish the fee which we pay on a given contract 
before any given industry has this profit to distribute among its share- 
holders. I am sure you are aware of those just as I am, process of rene- 
gotiation, and even the tax problem, depending on where they slip it 
into their financial processes. It is not a direct profit return on capital 
investment. That is the only distinction I was making. 

Mr. Wuirren. I shall not pursue this further. 1] have always taken 
the view that as an Appropriations Committee all this information 
about the military progress 1s, of course, of great interest to us. 

[ have always felt that about the only thing I knew to do was to try 
to get into the monetary ope ration from an appropr iations st andpoint 
to see whether we are getting our money’s worth. 
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In the final analysis, as a Member, I have no knowledge of what you 
should do in a military way. I have to take your word for it. 

But in the economic field I believe we should check as closely as we 
know how. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES BY AIR FORCE CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Anprews. | noticed a m iwazine put out by Air Foree Associa- 
tion which had a number of articles in it, I was impressed by the 
number of research companies and other companies advertising work 
they are doing for the Air Force. 

Have you any idea how much of this money is spent by companies 
doing work for you in advertising ? 

Mr. Horner. In an accounting system none of it is allowable on 
advertising. However, to be a little more informative than that, as 
you well know probably most of the companies which were advertising 
in the magazine to w hie h you had reference are working on the overall 
materiel program of the Air Force. This money is quite frequently 
used to fulfill part of the contract payments, some of which are paid by 
production and procurement moneys. 

I am not personally familiar with our present policies as to the 
allowable expenses for advertising, but a little later you will have an 
opportunity to talk to the production people of the Air Force and I 
am sure they are familiar with that policy. 

Perhaps General Bogart can give you that. 

General am ART. Generally speaking, straight-out advertising, as I 
understand it, is not an allowable cost. There are certain types of 
advertising, such as advertising for personnel and things of that sort, 
which are allowable. 

However, this is an area in which Mr. Sharp is particularly in- 
formed and he is scheduled for the next presentation. I would prefer 
to cover it at that time since the procurement regulations apply to both 
straight. procurement and the research and development type of 
contract. 

Mr. Wuirren. My first question in research just came from a recog- 
nition that it is more difficult in research to have guidelines. 

Further questions? 


NUMBER OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


General Bocarr. You were talking about the number of projects, 
and so on, that we have. Page 96 of the book shows a summary of the 
number of projects and the number of systems which were active on 
July 1, 1956, and the number active on July 1, 1957. 

Actually there has been a slight decrease but I think you might say 
that in spite of the pressures, and one thing and another, to keep these 
things going, there is a fairly stable level of project and system activ- 
ity going on. 

Mr. Wuirren. My questions were a recognition of the problem. 

General Bocarr. That is right. It is a constantly moving thing, 
but we do terminate and supersede and cancel projects as well as start 
new ones. 
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ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES BY AIR FORCE CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Rizey. Do you know whether or not these advertisements by 
the companies that are doing work for the Government are deductible 
as an income item ? 

General Bogart. I am sorry, sir. I do not know the answer to that 
question. Again I will have to defer to Mr. Sharp. 

Mr. Ruy. It seems to me we should have some protection from 
that. The Government is the only purchaser of these things and in 
my opinion it is not necessary for them to advertise what they are 
doing for the Government and deducting the advertising cost from 
their income. That adds to the cost. to you and to ever -ybody else. 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


IMPORTANCE OF STABILITY OF FUNDING 


Mr. Fioop. On page 5 of your statement, General, you say: 

You will observe that the operational systems area, after a decided slump 
in fiscal year 1958, increases slightly in 1959. The technical development and 
research effort is substantially constant for the period. * * * it is essential that 
stability of funding be maintained in this fundamental area. * * * 

If it is essential that stability of funding be maintained in this 
fundamental area have you just discovered that essentiality? Why 
was it not equally essential in 1958 and, if it was, why was there a 
decided slump? When did you discover the importance of this 
principle? é 

General Sworrorp. The statement must not have been clear, sir. 
In discussing stability I was referring to the technical development 
and research area of our program, to the somewhat. longer term area 
rather than operational systems. It is in the basic technical devel- 
opment and research that we have occasionally had problems 1 in trying 
to maintain a stable level. 


REDUCTION IN OPERATIONAL SYSTEM IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Fioop. Good. That being the case, why, then, was there a 
slump in the operational system area in 1958 at all 4 

General Sworrorp. I think, generally speaking, sir, within any 
budget limits we try to make the funds go around as best we can. 
We had a certain amount of money and we made the best distribution 
of it that we could. We did reduce the operational systems area. 

Mr. Frioop. But that is from July 1, 1958, to July 1, 1959. That 
is the year we are operating in. 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. You deliberately decided to make a definite slump in 
the operational system area during the per iod we are going through ? 

General Sworrorp. We are almost tl rough with fiscal year 1958, 
sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That : because you are justifying 1959. 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. We made, in our judgment, the best 
distribution of the tots 11 P-600 dollars that we have had available 
to us. 
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Mr. Fioop. Then your best judgment was that, if any area had to 
suffer in this program, it would be the operational systems area. 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir; we did have to terminate some systems. 

Mr. Froop. What did you terminate? 

Mr. Horner. The F-10383 and the NAVAHO. 

Mr. Frioop. The support for the F-103 ? 

Mr. Horner. The F-103, the NAVAHO, the C-132, and we reduced 
the support of the ANP bomber. 


TERMINATION OF C-132 TRANSPORT SYSTEM 


Mr. Froop. Then one of the systems, among others, that had to go 
was the transport aircraft. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You abandoned the heavy transport aircraft. 

Mr. Horner. One of the very heavy transport aircraft; that iS 
correct. 

Mr. Froop. You did not have enough money to go around; some- 
thing had to go, and the low man on the totem pole was that item, 
which in the Air Force was transport for Army divisions. Some- 
thing had to go, and that went. 

Mr. Horner. That was not the— 

Mr. Fioop. You did not have enough money for everything. Some- 
thing had to go. The lowest priority was research and development 
on transport aircraft for transporting the Army for limited warfare. 
Something had to go, so that went. 

Mr. Horner. The C-132 was not being developed for that purpose. 

Mr. Froop. But it could be utilized for that purpose. That is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. It would be most desirable for that purpose, would it 
not? Do you have any doubts of that? 

Mr. Horner. There is some question whether the C-133 is not a 
better aircraft for that purpose, and it was partly on the basis of that 
judgment that the C-133 was retained and the C-132 was terminated. 

Mr. Fioop. Who exercised that opinion? Not your office. 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. This was a determination made within the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh. I want to be very clear about that. We are going 
into this sometime later on. If this is not your best opinion and rec- 
ollection, it can be confirmed in the record later or the facts put in 
later. As I understand it, somebody in the Department of Defense 
at some time or other during this past year decided that the C-133 
for the purpose of transporting Army for limited warfare was better 
suited to that purpose than the other aircraft, and, therefore, you 
decided to abandon the other aircraft since something had to be 
abandoned and you did not have enough money to go around. Is 
that it? 

Mr. Horner. That was only one of the factors considered, Mr. 
Flood, and I would have to check to see whether that recommendation 
came first from the Air Force or from outside the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I would like to know. Supply that for the rec- 
ord at this point as soon as you find it out. I would like to see that. 
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Mr. Horner. It is not an easy thing to know, because it comes as a 
result of a lot of discussions, meetings, and conferences. 

Mr. Fxoop. I do not care about how easy it is. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The aircraft was being developed as a long-range logistics carrier. Its use for 
transporting the Army in limited warfare was incidental. A major limitation 
upon its use as an Army troop carrier was its lack of a pressurized cabin, as 
it was designed to operate at altitudes from 35,000 to 40,000 feet. The C—133, 
with its excellent loading characteristics and pressurized cabin, would be a far 
better aircraft for carrying Army troops than the C-132. 

The final decision to cancel the C—132 came after a detailed study on the en- 
tire transport picture early in 1957. The decision was based on the following: 

(a) The size of the aircraft did not provide any small-load flexibility. 

(b) Over many routes, flight frequency would be reduced because of lack of 
loads. 

(c) The C-130 and the C-133, already in production, could accomplish a large 
part of the mission of the C—132. 

(d@) The C—130 aircraft and C—123 assault transport were available for di- 
rect support of the Army troop carrier and assault role. In fact, the Air Force 
has recently proposed additional procurement of an improved version of the 
C-—130 series aircraft for this specific mission area. 

These facts, coupled with a lack of funds, left little choice but to cancel the 
development of the aircraft. 

On February 11, 1957, the Air Force decided to terminate the C—132. 


DEVELOPMENT FUNDS FOR TITAN 


Mr. Fioop. At the bottom of page 6 you state that the development 
effort continues at essentially the maximum possible rate. That is 
important to us on this subcommittee because you include TITAN in 
that category. Do you say that you are at the maximum possible 
rate for the development of TITAN and that if we gave you any more 
money for the development of TITAN, despite the fact that LeMay 
and other people say you need it, you could not do anything with it 
anyhow because you are at the maximum possible development and 
mere money cannot help ? 

Mr. Horner. I don’t think General LeMay or any other Air Force 
witness said we needed more research and development funds to ac- 
celerate the TITAN. When they are speaking in terms of accelerating 
the TITAN they are speaking in terms of accelerating the production 
of operational equipment for TITAN. It involves the acceptance of 
perhaps a little higher degree of risk in making production com- 
mitments at this stage of the TITAN development. 

Mr. Fioop. I disagree with what you think they thought. Suppose 
[ think they thought that they needed more money for the research 
and development of TITAN, to accelerate the program and to make it 
operational at an earlier possible date, or suppose we think so and de- 
mand that. Suppose we say to you, “We will give you X dollars to 
buy more time on TITAN,” do I understand that despite the opera- 
tional Air Force people and despite what I want, you say that the 
development effort is at essentially the maximum possible rate and 
therefore mere dollars cannot help you with TITAN in research and 
development ? 

General Bogart. Mr. Flood—— 

Mr. Fioop. Just a minute. Let us look at that sentence whiich in- 
cludes TITAN and ATLAS and tell me why this sentence does not 
apply to TITAN. Do you want to take TITAN out of this sentence? 
If you do; why didn’t you? 
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| General Bogart. No, sir; we don’t want to take it out because, Mr. 
| Flood, the requirements for additional funds for TITAN were all in 
| the procurement appropriations and the construction appropriations, 
you see. To get an earlier operational date what we would have to do 
is to step up the rate of production and, what is most important, step 
up the construction of those hard facilities. That is the requirement 
that they were discussing. 
Mr. Fioop. Then, as as matter of fact, what you say here is quite 
right. 
General Bogart. That is right, sir. 
Mr. Froop. And this also includes TITAN. 
General Bocart. That is right, sir. 


FUNDING FOR JUPITER 


Mr. Fioop. There are peonle who, with or without cause, are sus- 
picious of your intentions vis-a-vis JUPITER. I do not want to cast 
aspersions on your integrity, but I think of a famous line which was 
the curtain line in the second act of a great play some 20 or 30 years 
ago. A young lady is going up the stairs and a young man stands 
at the bottom of the stairs. The line was also the title of the play. 
She said to him, “What are your intentions, sir?” He smiled at her 
and said, “Strictly dishonorable.” It was quite a hit. 

Keeping that in mind and knowing what we have gone through 
here for some time, who handles the $28 million and how do they get 
it from your budget into the Ar my for JUPITER? 

Mr. Horner. The $28 million will be passed to the Army, to the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency, for the development of JUPITER by 
an interdepartmental procurement directive. 

Mr. Fioop. You know, the Army people are naive. They still think 
they are going to get someplace with you fellows on this JUPITER. 
Well, that is their problem. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ON TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Do you do research and development for types and kinds or does 
anybody ask you to do it, especially Army people, of aircraft for 
the transport of Army pentomic divisions in limited warfare, instead 
of taxing the traditional C-133 which must fly X miles, which must 
land under certain conditions, which must have so much of a strip? 
In other words, are you doing anything to get Army divisions into 
combat areas without having Andrews Field available at the point 
of landing? What are you doing in R. and D.? Is it your job to 
worry about the kind of aircraft these Army people should have? 

Mr. Horner. We have several technical development programs in 
the area of aeronautics for improving the capabilities of logistic atr- 
planes. We are working, for example, at the present time on bound- 
ary layer control, on propulsion systems which will permit us to get 
logistic carriers into smaller airfields, and hopefully we will some- 
day be able to develop a capability for vertical takeoff and landing 
into unimproved areas. 

Mr. Froop. General Moore, when we have the special hearing on 
the airlift, which you know we are going into, can you have this man 
or one of these people give us a few minutes at that show on what he 
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is just talking about—R. and D. for creating a configuration of air- 
craft to expedite the airlift problem ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you. 


CONVERSION OF PRESENT BOMBERS TO TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


We have B-36’s coming out of our mustache all over the lot. The 
B-36’s are beautiful ships, so beautiful that even now you must sacri- 
fice Air Force crews in them. They at least can fly a long distance 
for bombing. They are good long-distance aircraft even though they 
are full of bugs. 

Why can you not change the configuration of the B-86, which is 
being phased out, and use those as transports for logistic support and 
Army air transport at once? Why cannibalize ‘the ones you are 
phasing out? Is it practical? W ‘ould it cost too much money? 
Would you rather have something else anyhow? Would that be true 
also of the B-48’s which you will sooner or later phase out? What 
about the B-52’s when their day comes? Or would you rather have 
a new especially designed and desirable logistic aircraft without 
spending money and time in transferring er “converting these other 
fancy birds? Is that in your shop? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

The conversion of B-36’s to logistic carriers is possible. However, 
I would point out that the B-36 design was begun in 1940, about 18 
years ago. It first flew some 15 years ago. Since that time we have 
made a great deal of progress in aeronautics. and we know how to 
build aircraft much better than we did at the time we built the B-36. 
The net result as far as we are concerned today, Mr. Flood, is that 
to convert the B-36 to a logistic carrier would be a very inefficient 
use of our resources. The B-36 has 10 engines. It seed at least 6 
engines to fly. It requires long runways. It requires very expensive, 
difficult-to-m: nage ground support facilities. It would be a very low 
efficiency logistic carrier 

The same thing is true of the B-47. I believe you meant the B-47. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Horner. And the B-52. This results at least partly from the 
fact that aircraft which are designed and optimized for the bombing 
mission are designed in such a way as to put emphasis on factors 
which are unimportant for logistic carriers. They emphasize the 
altitude capability in carrying a heen’ over the target. They em- 
phasize the capability of the aircraft to fly at high speeds, This is 
not necessarily the best characteristic for logistic carriers. The 
C-133, for example, is optimized to be a logistic carrier. It is 
equipped with turbo-prop engines. It can take off from very short 
fields. It can go long distances. It can land at a very short field. 
A large portion of its total gross weight is pay load. It has a capa- 
bility ‘of carrying this very large pay Toad a long distance and return 
ing without refueling, which is an important capability. 


RUNWAY BARRIERS FOR AIRCRAF' 


Mr. Fioop. The general showed us pictures of the barrier for the 
purpose of saving aircraft which overshoot, I guess. To what extent, 
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if any, is it feasible and practical to do what the Navy people do on 

retarding the landing of aircraft for your transport on short runways, 

as the Seabees w ould put in during the Pacific show, to land your 

transports bringing in advanced echelons of Army troops in limited 
warfare? Itthat your job? 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir; it is. Not the operational evaluation 
of it. 

Mr. Fioop. No; I mean the physical business. 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. We have worked closely with the 
Navy in that department, Mr. Flood. We have contributed to it 
and we have taken advantage of what they have been working on. 
Of course, in any airfield system if you have catapult and arresting 
gear it does introduce more complexity than the simple type arrest- 
ing gear that we have used as an overrun barrier. We have not yet 
made an operational evaluation of this equipment and its utility. 

Mr. Foon. What is the chief problem—speed or weight? Is it 
harder to stop a medium-sized fast aircraft coming in with a retract- 
ing operation like a barrier or is it easier to stop a big, heavy, lumber- 
ing, comparatively slow transport ? 

General Sworrorp. I will cross-check my answer on that, but the 
energy which has to be absorbed is more a function of velocity than 
it is of mass. 

Mr. Fioop. So it might be easier to stop a transport than a fighter 
bomber coming in, we hope—or T hope. 

General Sworrorp. May I express it this way: If one doubles the 
weight this does not make nearly as much a problem as if one doubles 
the speed. Speed is the more important factor in contributing to 
what you have to stop than weight is. 

Mr. Froop. You see what I mean. If I have a lot of engineers 
come in and throw down a lot of iron work as they did in the islands 
in the Pacific or in the desert somewhere, could I come in with trans- 
ports and could you stop them for me within reason for troops? 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are working on that? 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Will you touch on that when we get to this other 
hearing ? 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 


NUCLEAR PROPULSION FOR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Froop. One final question with reference to recent newspaper 
stories emanating from other Members of the House and from other 
committees on atomic energy, having to do with nuclear propulsion 
of aircraft. You touch on nuclear aircraft on page 7 of your state- 
ment and you give an operational date in, I believe ———-. How is 
that compatible or incompatible with complaints being made that 
some place or other around town they are cutting down on the develop- 
ment of nuclear propulsion for aircraft as between merely getting a 
reactor off the ground, as between an operational aircraft for your 
purposes ? What is going on in the last 2 weeks ? 

Mr. Horner. We have had a program for the development of a 
nuclear-propelled aircraft in the Air Force for many years, as you 
know. This has gone through several ups and downs of funding, 
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aren dependent upon our confidence in being able to create a mili- 

tarily capable airplane. For some years now we have had a program 
which envisions the spending of about $150 million a year for the 
next 2 years after 1958. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you had that program intending to 
spend $150 million a year? 

Mr. Horner. Since last summer, almost a year now. 

Mr. Foon. Since very late last summer ¢ 

Mr. Horner. No; I believe it was last March. I think it is just 
a. year now. 

“Mr. Frioop. So you are now on a program of $150 million a year. 

Mr. Horner. I said approximately. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, in round numbers, $150 million a year. We 
never hold you to figures here. They are too big. It is projected 
how many years ahead ? 

Mr. Horner. This will lead to the flying of a prototype aircraft 
in ———-. However, I would point out that starting in late 1960 
it will require an increased expenditure rate. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to go over this carefully. We have heard 
dozen stories in 5 years on nuclear aircraft. Youare R.and D. You 
are the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for R. and D. You tell 
us, regardless of what happened before this, as of last year you are 
engaged in a $150 million a year program projected for at least 2 
more years for a nuclear- propelled aircraft. Is that right? And if 
you go on the way you are going you hope you will need more money 
because that will mean you are bee ‘coming successful. Is that it? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. May I ‘add one additional qualifica- 
tion, Mr. Flood. The $150 million a year program is a joint program 
of the Air Force, the Navy, and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Within the Dep: urtment of Defense the money up until this time has 
been all Air Force money, but a large part of ‘that program this year, 
about two-thirds of it, is the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you have in the 1959 budget, Air Force money, 
for nuclear-propelled aircraft R. and D., your money, 
your job? 

Mr. Horner. I think it is about $12 million. We will confirm that. 

Mr. Froop. Last year you had $150 million, did you not? 


your shop, 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT SHARE OF NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT COSTS 


Mr. Horner. No, sir. That was the $150 million program which is 
a joint AKC-Department of Defense program. 

Mr. Fioop. But it was your money. 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Oh. Then in what part of the budget did the Depart- 
ment of Defense put the $150 million? This is the fiscal 1958 period 
through which we are going now. Where is the money now that the 
Department of Defense is using for Air Force and for Navy on 
nuclear-propelled aircraft ? 

Mr. Horner. It is in different budget appropriations including re- 
search and development. 

Mr. Fioop. Of both branches of the service, as far as you know? 

Mr. Horner. Of the Air Force. 
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Mr. Froop. At least you are talking for the Air Force. You know 
it is there. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Any money the Atomic Energy Commission i is spend- 
ing for the development of nuclear- powered aircraft is not in the 
Defense budget. 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. In the 1959 budget, the Air Force has $12 million R. 
and D. for a nuclear-powered aircraft. Is that right? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

General Bocarr. There is a total of $50 million, of which $10.4 mil- 
lion is P-600. 

Mr. Horner. $10.4 million. Tamsorry. 

Mr. Froop. Let us begin with the general’s figure. In the various 
parts of the Air Force budget—which, for the record, you will 
specify—there is $50 million plus for a nuclear-powered aircraft. 

General Bocarr. My figure is $50 million even. 

Mr. Froop. Will you place that figure in the record at this point 
and break it down by procurement numbers so we know how much 
money the Air Force has this year, 1959, for nuclear-propelled air- 
craft procurement, R. and D., or whatever it is? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

(Additional classified information has been furnished the com- 
mittee. ) 


TOTAL FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET REQUEST FOR NUCLEAR ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Froop. The $150 million a year figure, Mr. Secretary, which 
you spoke about beginning last March, for X years, includes that $50 
million. as far as you know. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Froop. You do not know where the other $100 million comes 
from, but most likely it is in Navy and Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Horner. I do know. Almost all of it comes from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Of the approximately $150 million which was in the 1958 
national budget for nuclear-powered aircraft, all categories—research 
and development, production and procurement, aircraft develop- 
ment—will you tell us how much will be utilized and how it will be 
utilized by the Atomic Energy Commission, the Navy, and the Air 
Force at the end of fiscal year 1958? Secondly, how much is in the 
1959 national budget for nuclear-powered aircraft—produetion and 

rocurement, R. and D., and aircraft development—both by the Atomic 
, ini Commission, the Navy, and the Air Foree—and how it will be 
utilized ? 

Finally, what are the purposes and objects as far as you know, 
and what are the differences and distinctions in the use of this money 
as between the Air Force and the Atomic Energy Commission vis-a- 
vis nuclear-powered aircraft? 

Mr. Horner. All right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That should wrap it up. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hornez. In fiscal year 1958, as I said, there was approximately 
$150 million invested as a national program for the purpose of 
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developing a nuclear-powered aircraft. 1 think in 1955 the number 
is more accur ately $144 million, but it is popularly called a $150 mil- 
lion program. Of this about one-third is Air Force money and about 
two-thirds is AEC money. The Navy, in fiscal year 1958, to the best 
of my knowledge, is buying only studies toward the possibility of a 
turboprop version of a nuclear powerplant. 

Approximately the same situation exists in fiscal year 1959 as far 
as the balance of funds is concerned. I am not in a position to speak 
for the Navy’s investment in fiscal year 1959. It 1s somewhat de 
pendent upon the outcome of studies the results of which will not be 
available until this summer. 

As regards the division of work, it is the responsibility of the 
Atomic E nergy Commission to dev elop the reactor capability. They 
have the 1 -esponsibilities of developing a reactor which is suitable to 
be applied to a propulsion system which can be carried in aircraft. 

It is the Air Force’s responsibility to do the rest of the development, 
that is, to develop the turbojet engine which is currently envisioned 
as the best powerplant to apply to the reactor. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVY PARTICIPATION IN NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. Whatever problems you have, the Navy has the same 
problems for the same general purpose. 

Mr. Horner. Up until very recently the Air Force has been carry- 
ing this program entirely as a Department of Defense effort, with 
Navy participation — the management only. 

Mr. Froop. The Navy disc ussed with us during the last week and, 
as you know, they announced within the last 48 hours that they propose 
the same type of operation that you are going through for seaplanes 
for ASW purposes. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. I said until very recently. A few months 
ago the Navy did initiate contracts, as I mentioned previously, for 
the study of application of turboprop propulsion to nuclear reactors. 
These studies are not yet completed and it is uncertain in my mind 
as to how they are going to be carried out in the following year. This 


is why I am not prepared to talk about the balance of the’ Navy pro- 
gram. 


DEEMPHASIS ON EARLY FLIGHT DATE FOR NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Did you read the Washington Post story, which I am 
sure was carried in other papers, to the effect that the President had 
decided not to accelerate the atomic airplane beyond a certain point? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Manon. I did not read it. What was the general idea? 

Mr. Horner. Specifically I believe the Post story 





Mr. Fioop. General, I gave one of you people that story the other 
day. We were to bring it to this hearing. Don’t you remember? I 
specifically gave it to one of you people and asked you to have it _ 
because Mr. Mahon was concerned about it at that’ time and so was I. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir, that is correct. I don’t have it. T am 
trying to remember who picked it up. I don’t know, sir. 
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Mr. Horner. I think I can recall the important details of the story. 

As I recall, the Post story stated there had been a decision made 
that there would not be at this time an accelerated effort to fly a nu- 
clear-propelled airplane, the reason being given that an airplane that 
was developed for flying purposes starting at this time would not 
have a true military capability. There were other parts to the story. 
I may not recall all of it. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY ON DEVELOPMENT OF NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Then the decision of the Department of Defense and 
the Government is not to try to be necessarily first to fly a nuclear- 
powered plane, but to concentrate on a more sophisticated design, 
which will probably mean that we would not be the first to fly a nu- 
clear-powered plane. Is that the philosophy of the Department of 
Defense and the Government, or do you know? 

Mr. Horner. In making that decision the President recognized that 
the Soviet Union might, as a result, be first in the air with a nuclear- 
propelled airplane, yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But the decision was as I have indicated? Was that 
the decision as you understand it ? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. We want this record to be very clear because this is 
one of the problems in which we will be called upon to make certain 
decisions. 

Mr. Froop. For the purpose of emphasis, Mr. Chairman, is it your 
understanding, then, Mr. Secretary, that it is our national policy y that 
we are not going to try to be first in the air with a nuclear- propelled 
aircraft and that, on the contrary, we are going to proceed in such a 
way as to devote our capabilities to the development of a military nu- 
clear-powered aircraft ? 

Mr. Horner. For the purpose of the record perhaps I should en- 
large on that just a little bit. 

Mr. Foon. May I interrupt. Since it is of such importance, maybe 
we should have General Moore prepare for the record at Defense level 
this statement, instead of asking this man to assume that responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr. Manon. Let us wait until 2 o’clock and get a better feel for 
this whole picture. We will have the movie at 2, and then we can 
discuss this problem. 

Mr. Froop. I am not sure you want to try to explain what that na- 
tional policy is. It may be better done by somebody else. 

Mr. Horner. We have just recently prepared a statement for the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy as of last week, and I am sure 
this statement is substantially available. 

Mr. Froop. No matter what this man says, General Moore, which 
I am sure is correct, I do not think it fair for me to ask him to de- 
clare policy. 

Mr. Horner. Mr. Chairman, I have here the numbers that Mr. 
Flood asked for concerning the aircraft nuclear propulsion program. 

I also have a statement which was released for publication on the 
6th of March and which to my knowledge is the only statement of 
the Government’s policy on nuclear propulsion. 
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This particular statement was released for publication after it was 
presented to the Research and Development Subcommittee of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, and give it to us. 

Mr. Horner. The statement is 5 pages long. It was presented by 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense to the committee. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE DONALD A. QUARLES BEFORE THE 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SUBCOMMITTEE JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC 
ENERGY IN THE MATTER OF AIRCRAFT NUCLEAR PROPULSION, THURSDAY, MARCH 
6, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, in January of this year, General Loper and I appeared before 
several members of your subcommittee to explain where our aircraft nuclear 
propulsion program then stood. As I am sure you remember, we discussed a 
concept for the development of a manned nuclear propelled aircraft to be 
‘arried out jointly by the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of 
Defense at a combined cost of about $150 million per year for the next sev- 
eral years. This was a downward revision from the previous combined level 
of about $250 million per year, resulting from the decision to deemphasize the 
aircraft and weapon system aspect of the development at this time and to 
place primary emphasis on the research and fundamental development prob- 
lems involved in advancing the atomic reactor art as applied to aircraft pro- 
pulsion. We pointed out at that time that, having in mind the very serious 
weight limitations as well as the severe requirements for minimizing radia- 
tion effects on the crew and other contents of the aircraft, the development of a 
useful nuclear propulsion system for manned aircraft calls for the solution 
of problems that are in some respects a hundredfold more difficult than those 
involved, for example, in the propulsion of heavy naval craft. 

Jointly with the Atomic Energy Commission we have had for a number of 
years a large, high-priority program directed toward the solution of these prob- 
lems. Recent reports by top-level scientific committees who have given careful 
study to the matter have led to the conclusion that we have still not reached a 
state of the art that will permit the application of nuclear propulsion to the 
design of a military aircraft that will satisfactorily perform the high-priority 
mission toward which this line of development has been primarily directed. 

At the January meeting, we discussed the possibility of a program for the de- 
velopment of a nuclear-propelled manned aircraft that would demonstrate 
nuclear flight at an early date, even though it might fall far short of military 
objectives for a combat aircraft. It was thought at that time that such an “early 
flight’”’ development might contribute significantly to the military objective by 
giving us experience with the operation of such an aircraft. We were also con- 
scious of the fact that the Soviets may well be working on similar developments 
and that they might seek to obtain propaganda value by demonstrating manned 
nuclear aircraft flight even though in doing so they abandoned military utility 
as an objective. 

In light of the best advice of scientists and engineers specializing in this field, 
we have come to the conclusion that such an early flight program would tend to 
divert all-too-scarce talent from the main military objective and that any early 
flight aircraft that could now be designed and produced would have such mar- 
ginal operational characteristics as to be without value to the program even for 
the purpose of providing operational experience. In reaching this conclusion, we 
have been mindful of the radiation hazards involved in such operation, as well 
as of the more straightforward engineering and design problems. 

The program which we are now presenting to your committee in therefore 
substantially the program we discussed earlier this year. It emphasizes the 
basic work that needs to be done on higher temperature materials and other 
reactor design problems to achieve reactors that can operate at higher tempera- 
tures and therefore produce higher thrust with a lower weight encumbrance on 
the aircraft and a lower radiation hazard to the crew. Jointly with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, we are pursuing this work along two parallel lines involvy- 
ing different reactor principles and we are paralleling the reactor studies with 
studies of turbojet and turboprop engines and the special instrumentation that 
might be associated with the reactors in useful military aircraft designs. We are 
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also supporting these component studies with such aircraft design studies as are 
required to make the work on the components meaningful. 

As for the “cold war” significance of first nuclear flight, the committee will 
recall that several years ago we actually flew an operating nuclear reactor 
in a military aircraft without, however, attempting to use the power for propul- 
sion purposes. We have also, of course, demonstrated the use of nuclear 
reactors as a source of power for driving more or less conventional air- 
craft jet engines in ground tests. To combine these in a first flight demon- 
stration would not be an important addition to what has already been done. 
Moreover, it would not only add substantially to the cost of the project, but it 
would divert specialized talent in a way which might delay the final achievement 
of the objective. In arriving at this view, we are quite conscious of the fact 
that the Soviets may adopt a different view and may seek to make propaganda 
capital out of a different course of action. 

The program just outlined is well supported by the technical evidence. We, 
of course, must recognize that this is a fast-moving art and that the fundamental 
development work that is being carried on might well uncover practical possi- 
bilities not now visualized. We will continue to be on the alert for such possi- 
bilities and will, of course, want to propose a change in this course and perhaps 
an accelerated program of development and flight test if and when the feasibility 
of such an accelerated program can be established. 

In this connection, I should point out that both the Air Force and the Navy 
have requirements for a nuclear-propelled aircraft and that there are substan- 
tial differences between the two services as to the characteristics thet w nid 
best serve their purposes. Most of what I have said above relates particularly 
to the needs of the Air Force program. The Navy is now pursuing a somewhat 
different approach that offers promise of meeting its special requirements. We 
expect that it will be some months before the results of these Navy studies will 
be available. We also anticipate that at that time there will be further signifi- 
cant results from reactor development work now underway. We propose at that 
time to reevaluate the whole situation in the light of all the facts available and 
will report our conclusions to your committee, including any changes that we 
might then propose to the program we have outlined above. 


FUNDING NUCLEAR POWERED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Horner. That is the end of the statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
as regards the funding, the program that they are talking about has 
these dimensions financially : 

In fiscal year 1958 the Air Force has programed $44.5 million, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, $92.6 million, and the Navy, $3.2 
million, for a total of $140.3 million. 

In fiscal year 1959 it is planned that the Air Force, as we men- 
tioned this morning, will obligate $50 million, the AEC, $74.6 million, 
and the Navy, $21 million. 

I do not at this time have the breakdown between funds as regards 
research and development, and procurement funds. I can furnish 
this for the record, however. 


REDUCED SPENDING PROGRAM FOR NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. This is a scaled-down spending program when com- 
pared to what had been thought of as a $250 million annual expendi- 
ture in the atomic airplane program ? 

Mr. Horner. I am sorry, sir, but I did not hear the first part of 
your question. 

Mr. Manon. This program which you say is in the neighborhood 
of $150 million for fiscal 1959 is a reduced version of what had been 
considered as possibly a $250 million program ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir; it is reduced primarily in airplane aspects 
and those parts of the development that were lead 
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system as opposed to the effort that is going on actually in the reactors 
and the propulsion system. 

It is being supported substantially at the previous level. I say 
“substantially” because there has been a reduction in one of the 
propulsion system developments—support of one of the propulsion 
system developments. 

Mr. Manion. Is that significant 4 

Mr. Horner. It is significant to the Air Force in that we have 
terminated our Air Force program with the Pratt & Whitney Co. 
We were supporting propulsion system work with both General 
Electric and Pratt & Whitney. We have terminated our work with 
the Pratt & Whitney Co. as being less promising at this time, and 
the reactor development is being continued at Pratt & Whitney by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, but the Air Force does not have a 
part in the program at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. Am I correct in coneluding that the $250 million pro- 
gram was designed to get an atomic airplane in the air sooner than 
the $150 million program ? 


CHANGES IN ORIGINAL PROGRAM FOR NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Horner. There actually have been two changes since the pro- 
gram was converted from what is referred to here as the $250 million 
program. 

At that time the Air Force was proceeding toward the development 
of a high-altitude supersonic bomber using nuclear propulsion for 
cruising and chemical fuel for thrust augmentation to provide super- 
sonic speeds in the target area 

During the course of our development studies it became apparent 
that this aircraft was to be so large and so heavy and have such 
marginal target dash capability that we decided we had not yet 
reached the stage where we could commit to a systems development 
at that time and, therefore, we made that change in the program. 

The reason I make this distinction is because on that program we 
were not going to fly any earlier than we are now going to fly. It 
was 1 ——— program also. 

We did have at one time a program to fly about 18 months to 2 
years earlier with a larger investment. 

Mr. Manon. When did we have that program? When was it 
being seriously considered ? 

Mr. Horner. I think it would be accurate to say it was seriously 
considered since the advent of Sputnik I up until about 2 weeks ago 
when this determination was made. 


WISDOM OF GOVERNMENT POLICY ON NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Are you convinced that the course which has been 
agreed upon or determined upon or recommended is the proper course 
for the United States to follow for the atomic airplane? 

Mr. Horner. In the dimensions of our present resources which are 
available I am convinced that this is the best expenditure of Air 
Force dollars. I am not in a position to properly evaluate perhaps the 
cold war effects of flying or not flying the first nuclear-propelled air- 
plane. I think an individual can have different judgments on that. 
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Mr. Manon. What I want to know is this: If you had the authority 
to make the decision, would you favor putting more money into this 
program and moving more rapidly toward an atomic airplane? 

Mr. Horner. From a technical point of view it is necessary to point 
out that we have certain experiments that are only now ‘becoming 
operational out in Idaho. The current series of experiments which 
we expect to run into the summer will, I think, indicate whether from 
a technical point of view it is wise to accelerate the program for an 
early flight date. 

I believe at this time at this point we can well afford to wait for a 
few months to see the results of these experiments to determine 
whether or not we can really have an early flight date or not. 

With just a little bit more risk we could make that determination 
now and start toward the early flight date, and if we find that the 
summer experiments are unsuccessful we can terminate it. 

This, however, would require the possibility of wasting some money 
if the experiments are not successful. 

Mr. Manon. Let us assume that these experiments will be success- 
ful. I wish you would provide the committee with a statement as to 
what funds would be required for expediting this program and how 
they would be expedited. Will you do that? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
committee use. ) 

Mr. Manon. They are in the magnitude of how much money ? 

Mr. Horner. For fiscal 1959 they are in the magnitude of $40 million 
to $50 million. 

Mr. Manon. For fiscal 1959 they would be of that magnitude. What 
about fiscal 1960? 

Mr. Horner. It is about an additional $100 million over what we call 
the $150 million program in fiscal year 1960, and it could be more than 
that, depending upon a decision which we will have to make as to where 
we would fly the airplane from. 

There are some reasons for flying the airplane only from a brandnew 
base, and if we build a brandnew base it will in turn cost us about 
another $100 million. 

Mr. Manon. In my judgment this is one of the grave decisions of 
this decade. I think it ought to be very well thought out. It seems 
to me that the Pentagon and the White House and the Department of 
State are in a better position to evaluate the picture than those of us 
who sit on this committee. 

I just want to make sure that you are applying the best judgment 
in the Air Force to this problem. 

Have you any further comment on this? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. We have a program over a period of the next 
4 years which shows the money required for each of those 4 years to 
attempt an early flight date. 


CANCELLATION OR REDUCTION OF PROGRAMS AFFECTING EARLY FLIGHT DATS 
FOR NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Have you stopped or canceled or delayed any of these 
programs that might make it possible to fly more quickly in the 
atomic airplane? 
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Mr. Horner. As of 18 months ago we had more work going on in 
the airframe manufacturers leaning toward nuclear aircraft than we 
currently do. We did not cancel the programs; we greatly reduced the 
programs. 

Mr. Chairman, concurrently with the decision to not accelerate the 
first flight, we also modified the decision not to increase the work 
on the airframe contracts because it is not necessary if we are not 
going to try for an early flight. 

Mr. Manon. Do the opinions expressed by Secretary Horner rep- 
resent the opinions of the military people in this field ? 

General Mirus. I think that generally they do. I think this ques- 
tion of acceleration and how much risk you will take is a matter of 
judgment. I think within the military and within the Air Force 
and I am talking now about the people in uniform—there is a little 
diversity of opinion on this subject. I think that there are some 
who would like to take a little more risk and move forward so that 
the airframe comes out at the same time that the reactor comes out if 
the risk pays off. 





ACCELERATION OF NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Is there in the program which we expect to receive 
shortly from Secretary McElroy a proposal for a speedup on the 
atomic-powered plane, the nuclear-powered plane ? 

Mr. Horner. Mr. Sikes, a final determination on what will be in- 
cluded in the supplemental has not as yet been made. I cannot say 
there will not be such a proposal, but——— 

Mr. Sixes. Has it been your recommendation that this program be 
speeded up ? 

Mr. Horner. That question was settled, as I indicated, by a state- 
ment which was approved as a national program by the Pr esident. 

Until there are substantive changes in the technical situation, I 
would be relatively sure that there w ‘ill not be such a recommendation. 

I think I also mentioned that we now have certain propulsion 
system tests in action in Idaho from which we hope to get data that 
will either support such a recommendation or support not making 
such a recommendation. 


Monpbay, Marcu 10, 1958. 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will proceed. 

We will first see a movie in connection with research and develop- 
ment, and then I will turn to people on my left for general questions, 
and then I will have some general questions of my own. 

General Sworrorp. Mr. ( ‘hairman, may I say a word about the 
film before we start it? 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. 

General Sworrorp. It contains only a few missile shots, because it 
was decided that the majority of the films illustrating the various 
missile projects would be shown in connection with the justification 


of the P-100, “Aircraft and missile procurement,” appropriation 
which will follow very shortly. 
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Mr. Manon. That will come under “Aircraft and missiles” ? 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. In arranging these shots, we have 
taken our various type aircraft, such as the air defense fighter and 
then the tactical fighter and the bomber, to give a perspective as to 
where we are right now, and what will very soon go into the inventory 
and then there are other system projects that will be coming along 
several years later; in other wor ds, a projection out into the “future. 

This is followed by some shots giving technical progress in compo- 
nents and other types of developments. 

(Thereupon, the film was shown to the committee. ) 


Mr. Manon. Thank you, General. 
COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 AND FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Wiceriesworrn. I understand we will have «a further statement 
as to the details of this request ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; we will get line-item statements. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. If I did not ask for it this morning, I would 
like to have an additional column with respect to charts 7, 8, and 9, 
giving comparable 1958 figures for the several items listed. 

General Bogart. We will provide that, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
the committee. ) 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. I have no general questions at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. All of these programs about which we have been 
talking now call for $719 million in research and development. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. 


AIR-TO-SURFACE MISSILE FOR TACTICAL FIGHTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 9 you refer to the air-to-surface missile. 
Which one is that ? 

General Sworrorp. On page 9, sir, I was referring to an air-to- 
surface missile to be used on tactical fighters. We are > working with 
the Navy to adapt their BULLPUP missile to our purposes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Normally we think of any weapon we will relate to 
ve warfare as quite costly. What is the cost of this which you 

‘an adjust for use as conventional warheads? 

General Sworrorp. The thinking on this is substantially as follows: 
If it is determined as a matter of national policy y that we will not use 
nuclear weapons in some sort of limited war situation, we will still 
have the requirement for very high accuracy in our weapons. We 
have always had this in order to make them effective, so that the 
guidance which will go into and which will be used in this missile, 
while it cert: ainly adds to the cost over and above having no guidance, 
we think would be worthwhile. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the individual cost ? 

General Sworrorp. Let me see if I have the data on it, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Indepe a of the warhead ? 

General Sworrorp. I do not have the data on the cost per missile, 
sir. The Navy is the procuring agency and have indicated this data 
is classified. I will have to furnish it for committee use. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Furnishing for the record is ail right, but it does 
not give any opportunity for any further question on it. 

(The information requested is classified and has been supplied the 
committee. ) 


USE OF HARDENED BASES FOR LAUNCHING MISSILES 


Then we talked about a ballistic missile which is a step forward, 
a missile where we can use a solid propellent. We were shown what 
we propose to do in the way of a sort of hole-in-the-ground situation 
which would to a great degree, as I understood it, eliminate the 
factor of mobility. 

If the Navy can develop a POLARIS missile which as its theory of 
operation has the propelfent igniting after it leaves the submarine— 
in other words, after it is up in the air—thus eliminating the need 
for any system of exhaust such as you describe, why could not the 
Air Force do the same thing and eliminate this hole in the ground 
with exhaust terminals, and all that sort of thing, so you would have 
a more mobile weapon 4 

General Sworrorp. It would be perfectly feasible to use a system 
of blowing a missile up in the air as the Navy does. They need this 
very badly because of the vessel from which they launch it. 

We think it would introduce complications. 

Mr. Scrivner. The system you talk about has complications, too. 

General Sworrorp. In that, one has to dig some holes and some ex- 
hausts from it, but the question is one of protection against blast from 
enemy nuclear weapons, sir. We could fire the missile from a pad and 
not put it in the holes at all, but the studies indicate that one of the 
most effective measures for protecting missiles is by protecting against 
blast pressure. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have watched some of these missiles fired and talked 
to some of the men who operate them. There are a number of views 
as to what could or could not be done, so far as the blast is concerned. 

Some of the men who are quite experienced propose simpler devices 
than what you are talking about here. 

Mr. Horner. I wonder if it would be worth while if I point out per- 
haps some discrepancies in the program as we are presenting it to the 
committee at this time. 


AIR FORCE MINUTE MAN PROGRAM 


Since this statement was prepared, and just very recently, we have 
had an additional approved program added to our overall research 
and development program. I think you are making reference to it. 
Weeall it the MINUTEMAN program. 

In effect, it will produce as one element of the MINUTEMAN pro- 
gram theater ballistic missile which you are talking of. 

The primary objective of the MINUTEMAN program, however, is 
to sieohde *e an advanced ICBM. The MINUTEMAN program we 
hope will produce an intercontinental ballistic missile which will be 
relieved of many of the operational difficulties which the first genera- 
tion are likely to have in the way of logistic support, reliability, and 
readiness to fire. 

The hole in the ground program is one of attaining invulnerability 
to enemy action. This applies in the case of a theater ballistic missile 


or the ICBM. 
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Mr. Manon. Would this hole in the ground process apply to both 
the liquid propellent missiles and the solid propellent missile ¢ 

Mr. Horner. Yes; it does. As a matter of fact, the Titan, which is 
a liquid propelled ballistic missile, is being established in hardened 
bases, which are holes in the ground. 

The big problem, however, - with our present ballistic missiles under 
dev elopment, the ATLAS, TITAN, THOR, and JUPITER, all of 
them, using liquid propellants and specific: ully using liquid oxygen as 
an oxidizer, create very severe logistic problems because the oxidizer 
is perishable, it has to be replenished, has to be carefully handled, and 
it has a decided influence on the rest of the components of the missile 
because of its temperature and the care you have to exercise. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why you are going to solid propellants? 

Mr. Horner. When we go to solid propellants this gives us a capa- 
bility of taking more advantage of the invulnerability that is afforded 
by holes in the ground. It also permits us to build a missile which 
is much more economical so that you can afford to have more of them 
and have a better target coverage added to this invulnerability. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


CLOTHING FOR SPACE FLIGHT 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 10 I find a discussion of protective clothing 
space suits. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force is not the only branch of the service 
involved in protective clothing pressure suits. 


COORDINATION WITH NAVY IN PROTECTIVE CLOTHING PROGRAM 


How closely do you cooperate with the Navy in their protective 
clothing pressure suit development ? 

The reason I ask that question is this: When we go around and 
hear the programs espoused before this committee inevitably there 
are some very striking examples of almost identical progress. If one 
service is doing it and doing it well why should not the other? How 
much duplication is there? Pressures in altitude flying are the same 
in one service as for another. 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir; and we coordinate these developments 
to the best of my knowledge and belief very thoroughly. 

Mr. Scrtvner. When you get something does the Navy stop their 
program of research and dev elopment, or when the Navy tells you 
they have something do you stop yours? 

General Sworrorp. I would not say it is stopped, sir. For instance, 
several years ago it was agreed that the Air Force would undertake 
the development of a partial pressure suit while the Navy would 
concentrate on the full pressure suit. 

It is my understanding that the Navy has bought and used the 
partial-pressure suits that were developed from our program. 

Their full-pressure suit development was followed very closely by 
the Air Force. It was a much more difficult problem. Due to a num- 
ber of advances we have come up with in the MC-2 suit illustrated 
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on the slide this morning, it is my understanding that the Navy will 
use this suit or take our developments in this suit and apply them to 
their purposes. I am sure the project is coordinated with the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Instead of going on a separate R. and D. program 
of their own, we hope? 

General Sworrorp. I am sure they will contiue to conduct develop- 
ment work in this field, but I think they will take advantage of our 
developments, just as we have taken advantage of theirs. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


Mr. Manon. Are there further questions ? 
(No response. ) 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES BROUGHT FORWARD 


Mr. Manon. I think we have not developed for the record, General, 
the total availability of funds which you will have in fiscal 1958 and 
which you will have in fiscal 1959. How much unexpended money did 
you bring into fiscal 1958 out of fiscal 1957 2 

General Sworrorp. May I confer here? 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. 

General Bocarr. We will ask Mr. Meyer to answer these questions, 
sir. 

Mr. Meyer. In fiscal 1957, we brought forward a total unexpended 
balance of $473.9 million. 

Mr. Manon. That is the amount of money that you had carried over 
on July 1, 1957. 

Mr. Meyer. 1956,sir. In 1957 it would be $474.7 million. 

Mr. Manon. The amount carried over on July 1, 1957, was how 
much ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. $474.7 million. Against that we have new obligating 
authority of $685.7 million. 

Mr. Manon. For what fiscal year? 

Mr. Meyer. 1958. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Manon. Total availability of funds in fiscal 1958 for research 
and development, excluding the supplemental, is how much ? 

Mr. Meyer. Excluding the supplemental, sir ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, and then you may include it. Give it both ways. 

Mr. Meyer. $1, 149 million, including the supple mental. 

Mr. Manon. How much was in the supplemental ? 

Mr. Meyer. $30 million, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the magnitude of the fiscal 1958 program ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 


Mr. Manon. Let us have the magnitude of the fiscal 1957 pro- 

ram. 

Mr. Meyer. We had $1,196 million. 

Mr. Manon. Fiscal 1959 program with prices going up is what ? 

Mr. Meyer. $1,149 million. 

Mr. Manon. You will go into fiscal 1959 on July 1 with unexpended 
funds in what amount? 
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Mr. Meyer. $1,149 million. 
Mr. Manon. No. 
Mr. Meyer. In fiscal 1959, July 1 of 1958. 


REASON FOR AMOUNT OF UNEXPENDFED BALANCES CARRIED FORWARD 
TO FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Manon. On July 1, 1958, you will go into fiscal 1959 with how 
much in unexpended funds? Iam not talking about the new money 
in the bill this year 

Mr. Meyer. $430 million. 

Mr. Manon. Your unexpended figure will be lower. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do you explain that? 

Mr. Meyer. We explain it, based on the estimate of unobligated 
balances amounting to $40 million which General Bogart pointed out. 
We anticipated this amount at the time we submitted the President’s 
budget estimate. At the present time, we are obligating at a rate 
which would increase the $40 million estimated end fiscal year 1958 
unobligated balance. To the extent we do not obligate funds up 
to the amounts planned, we will exceed the $430 million which we 
estimated as our unexpended balance. 


EXPENDITURE AND OBLIGATION LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Manon. It has been testified to somewhere in recent days that 
there are still certain expenditures and perhaps obligational limita- 
tions in force in the Pentagon. I assume that is correct, is it, General 
Bogart ? 

General Bogart. Yes,sir. We do have objectives by appropriation, 
and in some appropriations we have quarterly objectives which we 
are not supposed to exceed without prior clearance. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this is a plan which has been worked 
out, and funds available to you are not necessarily to be committed or 
expended prior to the scheduled time # 

General Bogart. This is true, sir, but we do not have a specific limi- 
tation at the present time in the Research and development appropria- 
tion. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES CARRIED FORWARD 


As I explained this morning, with reference to Mr. Meyer’s problem 
here with the $40 million unobligated carryover, we came into the year 
with $70 million. We expect to reduce that to $40 million, and we 
plan to carry $40 million as a normal unobligated balance in this 
appropriation. However, we are behind in obligations at the present 
time, and it may be that we will actually exceed our objective and have 
slightly more than $40 million in the unobligated balance going into 
fiscal 1959. 


ACCELERATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary Horner, I wish to raise a question which 

I raised e: arlier be fore the hearing started this afternoon. 
The man in the street and the Member of C ongress who does not 
serve on this committee, and I could well say all Members of C ongress, 
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have the feeling that something very significant happened last Octo- 
ber with the launching of the earth satellite by the Soviet Union. It 
is my opinion that people have the feeling that we are lagging some- 
what in certain areas. They feel that the Sputniks have somewhat 
changed things. They feel that we ought to accelerate our military 
program, particularly our research and ‘de velopment. They feel that 
we must pay the price and we can pay the price of tec -hnological supe- 
riority over any other nation in the world. 

They feel that a more or less conservative attitude, which was evi- 
dent in the country last summer, is not quite the thing now in view of 
this increased awareness of the threat of the Soviet Union in the field 
of space weaponry, and in other fields. 

How do we explain to ourselves and to our constituents that the Air 
Force, which plays such a major part in this whole picture, does not 
ap parently have a more ambitious program for fiscal 1959 than it had 
for fiscal 1957 and for fiscal 1958? I am speaking of research and 
development. Do you get my point ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 


REPROGRAMING AND REDUCTION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS UNDER EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 


I understand. Perhaps the one biggest thing we have done in 
that regard is reform our program largely around the dimensions of 
the program presented to this committee last year. 

I will explain that just a little bit because prior to the 1st of October 
in the Air Force research and development program we had expendi- 
ture limits for the current fiscal year of $670 million. 

This oe limit was lower than the new obligational author- 
ity which had been provided by the Congress. 

In order to meet this e xpenditure limit it was necessary to do rather 
drastic things to our program in terms of reorganizing the program, 
canceling lar ge numbers of projects that were pending, reforming 
parts of the system and canceling other systems. 


CANCELLATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. What was the magnitude of some of the cancellations 
and what was the general nature of them ? 

Hr. Horner. I will have to confirm the numbers. We canceled about 
$41 million worth of contracts in the technical development program. 
These are the developments of components that go into weapon sys- 
tem programs. 

We canceled development support, as you know, of the NAVAHO 
program, F-103 and C-132 and perhaps one other system that I do not 
recall. I believe it was the Q-5 drone. 

Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate for the record ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. The purpose of these cancellations was to 
live within the expenditure ceiling. 


REPROGRAMING UNDER INCREASED EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


At the time of Sputnik I the expenditure limit was raised 
from $670 million to $710 million. It just so happened that from the 
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position we were in of being advanced in the fiscal year by one-quarter 
and having done drastic things to the program in the way of project 
cancellation, to absorb this $40 million increase for the balance of the 
year required a great deal of effort of turning things around, reinstitut- 
ing projects, and reorganizing. 

We did not reinstitute all the projects we had canceled because 
some of them just by virtue of cancellation made them impractical, 
where we had lost groups of people working on programs, and so on. 

We have been working very hard in getting the program back on 
its feet since that time. 

We are now convinced we will not exceed, as General Bogart indi- 
cated, this new expenditure limit, so the expenditure limit no longer 
serves as a constraint on our program. It is merely a matter of organ- 
izing the program, negotiating new contracts and forming a program 
that makes the best technical sense for the Air Force and the country. 


THOR AND JUPITER PRODUCTION PROGRAM CHANGES 


It is inaccurate to say we have not done anything in addition to 
that. For example, we have, as you know, made determinations to 
put both the THOR and the JUPITER into production. These were 
not big drains on the research and development appropriation al- 
though there is an additional $28 million in this current budget for the 
JUPITER. 

Mr. Manon. But, as you know, in the fiscal 1958 budget we had al- 
ready arranged for the THOR to go into regular production. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What you have done is to restore the THOR production 
program and you have instituted a JUPITER production program. 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


aE ee ee eee 


DEPLOYMENT OF MISSILE EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Horner. There also has been a determination to deploy a bal- 
listic missile early warning system. This is paid for largely out of 
the fiscal 1958 supplemental although there will be requirements in 
the fiscal year 1959 budget, also, for the ballistic missile early warning 


system. 
We are proceeding as fast as we can in preparation of that deploy- 
ment. 


RECONNAISSANCE SATELLITE 





We have accelerated the advance reconnaissance system, our so- 
called weapon system 117—L, which is, in effect, a reconnaissance satel- 
lite. We have not talked about that throughout this hearing because 
money for support of this is not in this appropriation. 


OTHER CHANGES IN AIR FORCE ACTIVITIES 


As you know, the Advance Research Project. Agency has been 
formed recently. The money to support that particular system, al- 
though we in the Air Force are working very hard at it, is in the 
budget for the Advance Research Projects Agency. 
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There has been some adjustments in aircraft procurement which 
you will hear about in later presentations from the Air Force. 

There also has been the acceleration of the ATLAS deployment 
schedule. Here again this has had no effect on the Research and 
development appropriation of Air Force. 

I can think of no other major changes. 

Mr. Manon. If there are more you can amplify that in the record. 

General Mills? 

General Minis. We made the B-70, the supersonic bomber decision, 
in early January and we have gotten on with that. 

Mr. Manon. Was it anticipated when you submitted the 1958 
budget to us that you would make the decision on the chemical 
bomber ? 

General Miius. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. My point is that chiefly what you have done is to 
‘ undertake to recover from the effects of the monetary ceiling and to 
carry out the programs which you told us last year you proposed to 
carry out. 

Mr. Horner. I agree, Mr. Chairman. 


APPROPRIATENESS OF FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET AS RESPONSE TO SPACE AGE 
NEEDS 


Mr. Manon. You have gone beyond that and done other things 
which were not contemplated for fiscal 1958, but you still have not 

made it clear to me how we can say to the country that this present 
budget for research and development of the Air Force takes into con- 
sideration the challenge of the space age and puts us in a position of 
moving forward as rapidly as could reasonably be done by this great 
and powerful Nation. 

Mr. Horner. I do not think anybody in the Department of Defense 
feels that the 1959 budget submission is fully responsive to that need, 
Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, the Department of Defense and the Air Force are 
considering at this time additional requests that will be brought to 
the Congress to do just exactly what you are asking about in certain 
specific areas. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, then, my point is well taken ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, last year in this committee and in the 
House we cut the research and development program by 2 percent, 
and we did it in the name of more efficiency and economy. We asked 
you to look at these projects a little closer and eliminate’ projects that 
were not practical and within the bounds of commonsense and reason. 

We did it in order to stimulate a better job. That was what we said 
we did it for and that is what we actually did it for in my judgment. 
Those moneys were restored. 

But you well know, and the country well knows, that if you really 
need money to promote the military security of the United States in 
the area of research and development you can get it from the Con- 
gress if you ask for it and make a good case. Do you understand 
that, Mr. Horner? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir, 
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I should point out one area I did not touch on, except in the case 
of our reconnaissance system, the overall field of astronautics in which 
we have a very considerable effort going on within the Air Force, 
and that work has been accelerated a great deal. 

The actual management of the financing of that work at the present 
time is somewhat uncertain because of the very recent organization 
of the Advanced Research Projects Agency. Frankly, we do not know 
exactly how that relationship will work out with the Air Force. 


ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 


Mr. Manon. I will tell you this: Mr. McElroy was before us and 
he talked about ARPA. Some of us took it more or less with a grain 
of salt, but we agreed that it probably offered some improvement. 
Its effectiveness would depend more or less on its administration. 
Nevertheless, we were told ARPA was the channel which would be 
utilized by the Department of Defense in these upstream weapons 
systems. 

By the time we had the conference report on this bill, after it had 
gone to the Senate and in conference, then it was said that the ad- 
ministration was considering just who would handle the contest for 
the conquest of space. 

Whether the administration was speaking of the broad field and 
excluding the military area I do not know, and we have committees 
in Congress looking toward that. 

The testimony of some of the witnesses has made me feel that this 
transition from the Air Force and from the Navy and from the Army 
to ARPA is leaving a hiatus here—that actually you will lose some 
momentum. I don’t care who does this work but we are losing mo- 
mentum. 

What do you know about this and what can you tell us¢ 

Mr. Hornre. May I say that I did not intend to leave the impres- 
sion that the work at the present time is suffermg. We are going 
ahead with the work. I did intend to leave the impression that I 
cannot be definite at this time as to exactly how the financing of the 
program will be handled, as to whether ARPA will defend finite 
parts of the budget or whether we will testify in support of those 
individual parts of the budget because I do not know, and it is a prod- 
uct of the very recent appointment of the Director of ARPA. 

We are going ahead, however, with all of the work in the field of 
astronautics that we were embarked on before the designation of 
ARPA; in fact we are proceeding in some arexs where we had not 
opened up at that time. 

I do not foresee in the immediate future any hiatus in the program 
because of lack of understanding. 

Mr. Manon. I do not believe you indicated any hiatus. I was 
speaking of witnesses other than yourself. 


DIVISION OF BALLISTTC MISSILE DEFENSE PROGRAM BETWEEN ARMY AND 
AIR FORCE 


It seems one witness testified in this room that in the military satel- 
lite program the Air Force had certain contracts and that the Air 
Force had notified the people who had the contract with the Air Force 
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they would be out of the picture as of a certain date this spring or 
summer, and nobody else seemed to be picking up the program and 
carrying it alon 

Mr. Horner. Yas that not in the ballistic missile defense business? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I believe it was, 

Mr. Horner. That results, however, primarily from # directive from 
the Secretary of Defense dividing up responsibilities between the 
Army and the Air Force for specific parts of the ballistic-missile- 
defense program rather than an impingement on the ARPA manage- 
ment program. 

This in effect divided the ballistic-missile-defense problem up into 
three different parts—the early-warning part, the active-missile part, 
and the intermediate part of computer techniques, communications, 
and acquisition and tracking radars. 

What the directive did was to assign the early warning part to 
the Air Force, the missile and the missile launcher to the Army, and 
both the Army and the Air Force are working on the intermediate 
part of computer techniques, communications, and acquisition radars, 
because that is the most difficult area and it was felt that it was war 
ranted to have two different approaches on it. 

The contracts which actually were canceled were the Air Force 
contracts on the active missiles and launcher which is now a responsi- 
bility of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. The people doing the work for the Air Force no longer 
are doing it for the Air Force, ARPA, the Army or anybody else? 

Mr. Horner. I believe that is true. 

Mr. Manon. That is what causes me to wonder if we are not losing 
some of the progress which we probably made. Do you think we are 
or are not? 

Mr. Horner. We have made efforts to turn over the results of our 
work in this area to the Army and we have asked the Director of 
ARPA to look at that work to see if he does not feel some should be 
carried on and integrated into the Army’s program. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think? Do you think it should be car- 
ried on and integrated ? 

Mr. Horner. The active missile and missile launcher probably is 
one of the easiest portions of the program. It is probably one of the 
low-risk portions of the program. 

The very difficult part of the program is the acquisition and track- 
ing radars and the discrimination techniques that are necessary to 
pick out the incoming warhead. 

Both the Army and the Air Force are working on this. I think 
in this area it is mandatory for ARPA to look over the program 
and pick out the best of either program or both programs to continue 
with them because we are a long way from solving this problem. 


HITTING OR ORBITING THE MOON 


Mr. Manon. Now, in my judgment, probably the next spectacular 
thing that will capture the imagination of the people in a big way 
is hitting the moon, or orbiting the moon. 

We have talked about that throughout these hearings. I think 
that it would be most appropriate if the United States is first suc- 
cessful in this area of orbiting, or hitting the moon, not because there 
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is any virtue in hitting the moon but because of the significance of 
this sort of an accomplishment, militarily and otherwise. 

What are you doing in this area, what are your plans, and what 
changes have you made to accelerate or decelerate in this area ? 

Mr. Horner. By virtue of the development area going on in ballis- 
tic missiles, we feel we now have the hardware which will give us the 
capability to make an impact on the moon. This will not give us the 
capability to make what we call a “soft landing” on the moon, so we 
would have any useful data returned from the moon because we could 
not carry to the moon the propulsion capability necessary for decelara- 
tion for a soft landing, but we do feel we have the propulsion and the 
guidance system which is sophisticated enough and adequate enough 
to make an impact on the moon. 

Here again this particular task is one of the upstream tasks that 
Secretary McNeil referred to as a responsibility of ARPA. We are 
relatively sure that if this is to be done in the very near future it must 
be done with the hardware that was developed for the missile program. 

Mr. Manon. What hardware? 

Mr. Horner. Specifically, it could be done with the THOR, first 
stage, for example, boosting a smaller rocket engine vehicle to a high 
altitude for a second-stage operation. ‘The second stage could be the 
Hustler engine which was developed by the Bell Aircraft Co. for 
the powered pod of the B-58. It could be the second stage of the 
current VANGUARD. It would require guidance system from the 
ballistic missile program. 

The moon is not a very easy target to hit and requires a rather 
sophisticated guidance system in order to hit it. 


DETERMINING WHETHER MOON HAS BEEN HIT 


Mr. Anprews. If you should hit the moon how would you know it, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Horner. Depending on how and when you hit it, you would 
know by direct visual telescopic observation. One thing about the 
moon is that relative to the earth it is moving slow enough that it 
is fairly easy to track with a telescope, and this gives us an oppor- 
tunity to observe what happens. And perhaps it would be one of the 
most productive sources of data from a military point of view. 

Mr. Fioop. You can only hit one side of it. 

Mr. Horner. We can hit only one side of it and see it; that is 
correct. 

There are also, of course, possibilities of interpreting telemetered 
data that would come back from the object in such a way we could 
be almost certain we had hit the moon. We can track a vehicle to the 
far side of the moon and presume, if it does not come out from behind 
the far side of the moon, it had hit the moon, but it is not really clear 
what value that would be to us. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR HITTING THE MOON 


Mr. Manon. What are you saying in your conferences about this 
business? What steps are being taken? Are you going to try to hit 
the moon, or are you not going to try to hit the moon? What is the 
status of this program ? 
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Mr. Horner. In the Department of the Air Force, we have a pro- 
gram outlined for a moon impact. We are currently coordinating 
this with the Advanced Research Projects Agency, and, as of this 
morning, a decision had not been made to proceed on a given, set 
schedule. It is my personal judgment, for what it is worth, that such 
a decision will be made in a matter of days. ° 

Mr. Marion. In a matter of days. And then will the Air Force, 
through ARPA, or otherwise, have this responsibility ? 

Mr. Horner. As I understand it, the thinking at the present time 
is that this would be the responsibility of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, contracting through the Air Force’s contracting 
administrative setup, but it really is not an ro Force responsibility 
except for the people who are now under contract and are now work- 
ing for the Air Force who will carry out the program. 


COST OF HITTING THE MOON 


Mr. Manon. We want to know what funds will be necessary to 
finance this program. I guess that such funds would have to be placed 
in ARPA. We want to “know as much as we can, and we want this 
record as full as we can make it, from the standpoint of what is neces- 
sary, money wise, to get this job ‘done. We will have to have the assist- 
ance of the Secretary of Defense in this picture, but, since much of the 
work will be handled through you, we need to know it as well as we 

can from you. It would not make much sense to hit the moon unless 
you can do it in a w: ay that will be recognized by the whole wide world 
as having been accomplished. You just cannot hit it on a theoretical 
basis. You have to be able to mark your shot, or something like that; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Horner. May I point out that in our entire astronautics pro- 
gram we are at the present time doing nothing that does not have a 
military value. Things of a scientific value, in general, have been 
given to the Advanced Research Projects Agency as their respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Manon. I just want to develop this moon business, because it is 
very significant. 

Mr. Horner. I would like to make one more statement. We do feel 
there is military value in getting the scientific facts that can be ob- 
tained from a moon impact. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. As I understand it, you say you have had $685 
million of new money in the fiscal year 1958. In the committee print 
before us, it would appear to be $661 million. Which is correct, or 
what is the reconciliation ? 

Mr. Meyer. That $661 million was the original appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1958. Subsequently, $30 million was appropriated in 
the 1958 supplement: al, and there is a $5 million transfer, which is also 
included in the 1958 budget to the Airw: ays Modernization Board. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. So the total of $685 million is correct ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 
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AVAILABLE FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Wice.teswortn. That gave you a total available of $1,159 mil- 
lion for the current fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

General Bogart. Including the unexpended carryovers. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. And the comparable figure for 1959 is $1,149 
million, about $10 million less? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES CARRIED FORWARD 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. How much unobligated balance, if any, do you 
estimate as of June 30, 1959 ? 

Mr. Meyer. $40 million. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. A $40 million carryover ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Wicetesworru. Have you a recent obligation figure against the 
$1,159 million in the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Meyer. As of January 31, we had $305.8 million. 

Mr. Forp. That is unobligated ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. That is obligated. We had $461.7 million unobligated. 

General Bocarr. That total availability is including the unliqui- 
dated obligations. 


TRANSFER OF APPROPRIATIONS TO ARPA 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Right. Now, to the extent that ARPA takes 
over work which the Air Force has been doing in the fiscal year 1958, 
and is financed for that purpose, to be fair you would have to add that 
figure, whatever it is, to the apparent availability for the fiscal year 
1959, would you not ? 

General Bocarr. That is correct. In making up the fiscal year 
1959 budget we transferred from our estimates $174 million to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, and their request, I believe, was 
$340 million total new obligational authority for ARPA. That in- 
cluded transfers from the Air Force, the Army, and an OSD budget 
estimate of $100 million. The Army transfer was $66 million. These 
were transfers and estimates already prepared for the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Did you say that they were transferred in 
connection with the 1958 supplemental ? 

General Bocarr. At the time we made up that supplemental, sir, 
for 1959, but this was for the 1959 budget. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. In other words, there is $174 million in the 
ARPA request that, otherwise, the Air Force would have requested ? 

General Bocarr. That is right, in all appropriations. 


AIR FORCE R. AND D. TRANSFER TO ARPA 


Mr. Wiecieswortu. How much of this is for research and develop- 
ment ? 


——— 
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General Bocarr. Out of the research and development there was 
$64.3 million, sir. 


COMPARABILITY OF R. AND D. AVAILABILITY 


Mr. Wicé.eswortn. So, for comparable purposes, that $64.3 mil- 
lion should be added to the $1,149 million otherwise available in fiscal 
1959 ¢ 

General Bocarr. Total availability, yes. To be exact on that it 
should be added to the $719 million request for new obligational au- 
thority because that is what it was. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. It would, however be reflected as I have indi- 
cated in the same increase in total availability 4 

General Bocartr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horner. I do not think it is quite that simple because part of 
the program that was transferred to ARPA will not be coming back 
to the Air Force. 

Mr. WiaceieswortH. | understand that, but from the broad overall 
standpoint, what I have said is correct, is it not? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Wigglesworth is right. 

Mr. Horner. As far as the Department of Defense is concerned, it 
is still being done. 

COST OF HITTING THE MOON 


Mr. Manon. In connection with the programs which we have asked 
you about regarding hitting the moon, I wish that you would give us 
the approximate cost of this program and the areas where such funds 
would have to be applied in the budget. I assume that would really 
be in ARPA and you would get your money from ARPA if you fi- 
nanced it that way. Give us the best information you can for the 
committee, or for the record. 

General Boearr. All right, sir. 

(The requested information follows.) 

The Air Force estimates that $16—-20 million would be required to successfully 
impact a payload on the moon. Approximately $500,000 would be required of 
P-600 funds and the balance in P-100 funds. This would allow 5 to 7 shots 
with to 70 percent chance of success for each missile. 


rIME SCHEDULE FOR HITTING THE MOON 


Mr. Mitzer. Could we have a little time estimate on that ? 

Mr. Horner. We feel that we could do this late this fall with a 
very considerable degree of certainly. We can make a try at it a 
little bit earlier. 

Mr. Miuier. You think that you would have the capability of doing 
it this calendar year if you were told to go ahead with it? 

Mr. Horner. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. When would you have to be told to go ahead with 
it ¢ 

Mr. Horner. We would like to have that information as soo: as 
possible. [very day is important. 
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AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR HITTING THE MOON 


Mr. Forp. You do have the availability in funds for this if you 
get the decision to proceed ¢ 

Mr. Horner. We feel that the necessary hardware that has to be 
applied within the current fiscal year can be made available from 
current programs, so as far as the fiscal year 1958 is concerned, we 
feel we have the funds. There will be additional funds required for 
the fiscal year 1959 which starts the first of July. 

Mr. Forp. Would it require a supplemental in the fiscal year 1958 
to make up for diversions from other programs that are now set 
forth ? 


AVAILABILITY OF HARDWARE FOR HITTING THE MOON 


Mr. Horner. No, sir. Primarily the hardware becomes available 
because we have had a little more success in our development test 
programs than we originally anticipated, and we have finished up 
certain test problems in the THOR test program, for example, using 
less vehicles than we had originally allowed. Therefore, we have at 
the current time some THOR vehicles left over that could be adapted 
to this purpose. You see, it would be impossible to buy additional 
THORS at this time and have them available to hit the moon on the 
kind of schedule we are talking about anyway because of the lead time 
considerations. 

Mr. Forp. So you have done better in your THOR test program, and 
as a result you have these vehicles available if you get the decision 
to go ahead, and this could be done without tremendous additional 
expenditures ¢ 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. It is not a very expensive program. 


UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, according to these figures, it looks 
like a little more than 50 percent of the annual appropriations for 
the last 3 years for seersape and development have remained un- 
obligated at the end of the yea 

Mr. Horner. Excuse me, aan apiett: 

Mr. ANDREWS. Unspent? 

General Bocarr. Not unobligated. That figure, you see, includes 
the unliquidated obligations. For last year the figure, I believe, was 
$474 million, of whic h $70 million was unobligated. The balance was 
in unliquidated obligations; in other words, obligated but not yet 
spent. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


General Bocarr. I simply want to invite the attention of the com- 
mittee to section 3 of the presentation book which provides a number 
of tabular justifications by budget programs and also provides a 
number of breakouts of data with regard to the research and devel- 
opment program which we have been asked to supply previously, 
and which we do provide normally. For example, beginning on page 
79—from 79 to 95 in section 3 of the book—we prov ‘ide the an: ilysis 
of the various installations operating in the research and develop- 
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ment area, and we provide the breakdown of contract against Air 
Force operations and the breakdown of military and civilian person- 
nel in each of the various centers. Also, we have the detail of per- 
sonal services which are required as green-sheet material at the end 
of this book after the rest of the analysis. 

There is also an analysis of unobligated balances and the normal 
justification material by budget programs which is required by the 
instructions from the Bureau of the Budget. 

I invite attention to this so that it may be used as the committee 
sees fit for the record. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Can this go into the record ¢ 

General Bocarr. There are some confidential pages here, but each 
one of them is marked. The installation analysis and detail is con- 
fidential. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. All the pages you have referred to seem to 
be marked confidential. 

General Bogart. Not all of section 3, sir. From page 79 on it is, 
but the summary is not. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert into the record at this point the justifi- 
cation of the estimates. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES For FiscaL YEAR 1959 


Research and development 


Program 610. Aircraft and related equipment: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959__._-__-________-______ $125, 052, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958____.---___-__-_______ 110, 388, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957__.__---___--_-_______ 148, 054, 422 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of aircraft and related 
aircraft equipment, including airframes, engines, armament, communications, 
navigation, bombing and fire control equipment, weapons and other equipment 
identifiable with aircraft and related aircraft equipment. 


PART Il, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds included in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate provide for initiation 
of research and development of a tactical dispersed site fighter, for continuation 
of development of a chemically powered bomber, for continued research on nu- 
clear power, as well as other more efficient and powerful propulsion devices. In 
addition, these funds will provide for continuation of research and development 
of a high performance research aircraft and continued research on range exten- 
sion. ‘This estimate provides funds for research and development of aircraft 
and related equipment in the following program areas: 


Strategic air systems Tactical air systems 
Air defense systems Technical developments 
Because of the classified nature of the projects in this program, detailed ex- 


planations and justifications are not included here, but can be made available 
upon request. 
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Summary of requirements by activity 


Activ- Title Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 










ity 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
{ 
611 | Airframes and their configurations. ............-...- $82, 801,422 | $53, 520, 000 $60, 600, 000 
ee a ee eS ee 24, 034, 000 21, 502, 000 23, 113, 000 
613 | Aircraft communications, Ravin bombing, and 
fire-control equipment_____- -| 26,248, 000 23, 494, 000 | 24, 738, 000 
614 | Aircraft guns and launchers---.........--..-.-- nbhiaed 100, 000 0 | 0 
615 | Other aircraft equipment__...............--.--.-- —_ 12, 086, 000 10, 664, 000 14, 231, 000 
nD f See IU a occ eccse cl usssnctbusedasainat es 2, 785, 000 1, 208, 000 2, 370, 000 
eS 
Total program requirements. ..........-..--.-| 148, 054, 422 110, 388, 000 125, 052, 000 
| 


t 


Program 620. Guided missiles and related equipment : 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1959_.._._._._..._._._._.._.________ $95, 629, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_.__.._-______-___--__ 113, 024, a 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957--._--.--__------_---- 86, 965, 54 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of guided missiles and 
guided missiles equipment, integral components and equipment which are iden- 
tifiable with guided missiles, air-to-air, surface-to-air, air-to-surface, surface-to- 
surface guided missiles, guided missiles training and test vehicles and related 
equipment. 

PART If, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds included in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate will provide for guided- 
missile research and development in the program areas of strategic air systems, 
tactical air systems and technical developments, with emphasis on the research 
related to strategic intercontinental and intermediate range missiles, a tactical 
ballistic missile, and studies leading to the advanced design of ballistic missiles 
and components. Emphasis is also being placed on an air-to-surface missile. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects in this program, detailed ex- 
planation and justifications are not included here but can be made available 
upon request. 


Summary of requirements by activity 











Activ- | Title Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
ity | | 1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
ili in ical Seatac ecco hchdacchetiahaiimegitasie teh ei Meaiaiadsollema ans oe saeiiliisli 
621 | Guides missiles, complete___..-.............-.-.--.- $68, 131, 544 $86, 952,000 | $75, 300, 000 
622 | Guided missile propulsion._..............-.--.....-- 15, 504, 000 21, 520, 000 | 17, 299, 000 
623 | Other guided missile equipment_-_._............-.... 3 180, 000 4, 552, = | 3, 025, 000 
624 | Guided missile research................- Se eee | 150, 000 ots Gag 5, 000 
Total program requirements._................| 86, 965, 544 413, 024, 000 13,004,000 | 98 95, 629, 000 
| 
Program 660. Ammunition and related equipment : 
Program requirements: 

Wiscal year 3000.22 s £625 2 ee 2 ae $5, 940, 000 

RE PORE Bete sede kn ceecnnegegeng 8, 392, 000 

URGE? DORE SE entice Tice nahn 9, 373, 741 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the research and development of ammunition and 
related ammunition equipment, ammunition for weapons and machine guns; 
rockets; bomb components such as fuses, propellents, and related ammunition 
equipment and ammunition components, biological, chemical, or radiological in 
character. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate will provide funds in the program areas 
of operational support developments and technical developments, including 
studies on air-to-ground and air-to-air rocket investigations, atomic-weapon 
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effects on aircraft, fusing, arming, and ballistics studies on nuclear weapons, as 
well as development of nuclear weapon ancillary equipment. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects in this program, detailed ex- 
planations and justifications are not included here, but can be made available 
upon request. 


Summary of requirements by activity 




















662 | Bombs and clusters... —- 


Activ- | Fiscal year | ip iscal*year | Fiscal year 
ity | Title | a 1958, 1959, 
al | estimate estimate 
ee ae ———_—$__—— —__—_ } ona 
661 | Rocket ammunition... _-- aes! $12, 000 


0 0 
1, 935, 000 | $1, 800, 000 $925, 000 


667 Other ammunition and ammunition equipment ‘and com- 
FE te taiSenindrsh inch epricnsiieaewe aantbedeeehend Aaeraedak einai 5, 047, 741 4, 242, 000 3, 480, 000 
668 | Ammunition research... ..................-2....-2-c.2cc0e-] 387, OOD 2, 350, 000 1, 535, 000 





Total program requirements... .............-- -seee-| 9, 373, 741 ~ 8, 392, 000 5, 940, 000 


Program 670. Other equipment : 
Program requirements : 


Fiscal year 1959__...........- iain. d cctabbabekend pinkie Atte alate $75, 567, 000 
PCR NOE BO iis be wks ctccesminctttcebde teu ihholnnee 64, 667, 894 
Winceh: Pent MW sii ici hcicmactisiatnnds tinea Shetles 90, 196, 160 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of complete equipment 
other than that separately provided for under other budget programs. Includes 
such items of other equipment as communications, materials handling, construc- 
tion, training, shop and utilities, printing and reproduction, photographic and 
organizational and personal equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate will provide funds in program areas of air- 
defense systems, tactical air systems, supporting systems, operational support de- 
velopments, technical developments, and research. The major effort in this pro- 
gram is the development of ballistic-missile defense phase I, and the continuation 
of Project Lincoln at MIT for work on the air defense environment system. In 
addition, it will provide for the continuation of the development of intelligence 
data, handling system, aerial target scoring devices, and tow target equipment, 
ground based radar components and techniques, communication systems, high- 
altitude pressure suits and accessories, electronic counter-measure technique 
research, reconnaissance techniques and equipment, ground-handling equipment, 
and test-range instrumentation. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects in this program, detailed 
explanations and justifications are not included here, but can be made available 
upon request. 

Summary of requirements by activity 


| | 
| 





Activ- | Fiseal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
ity | Title | 1957, | 1958, 1959, 
| | actual estimate estimate 


ee sc eeu tort ae tea ie ee 
Zz 


| 
671 | Communications, navigation, detection, warning, surveil- 


lance and reconnaissance equipment, complete = $57, 347, 160 |$37, 107, 894 | $42, 675, 000 
674 | Training equipment... aa 730, 000 1, 815, 000 2, 361, 000 
676 | Photographic equipment 5,081,000 | 2,343,000 | 3, 225, 000 


677 Organization and personal equipment (including protective | i 
equipment) - - , 755, 000 1, 635, 000 | 2, 799, 000 

678 | Miscellaneous equipment - - - - ‘ ....-| 13,534,000 | 9,674,000 | 13, 232, 000 

679 | Other equipment research -. ae 11, 749, 000 | 12, 093, 000 | 11,275,000 


Total program requirements } 90, 196, 160 64, 667, 804 | 75, 567, 000 
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Program 680. Military sciences : 
Program requirements : 


RN ack cc le one wees <abece get ageindet aerate ation $83, 920, 000 
POUL WOR RI aise icra erases ines ae ee emt eed 77, 631, 500 
ese SORE TOG i oso cc geccc ccna nee euaeeee 67, 169, 311 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for studies of all types to acquire a fundamental 
knowledge applicable to the solution of development problems or study of tech- 
niques and skills for which there will be a military requirement. These studies 
represent an extension of investigative findings and theories of a scientific or 
technical nature into practical applications. The program also includes develop- 
ment of general materiel and components, physical, medical, engineering, bio- 
logical, social, and military sciences. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate will provide funds for continuing studies 
in high-temperature research, research on improved electron tubes, transistors, 
and other components; analysis and evaluation of ceramics, cermets, polymerics, 
and metallic materials; meteorological studies and investigation of atmospheric 
properties; research into stability and control of uircraft and missiles at high 
speeds ; research of new propulsion concepts and high-energy propellants. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects in this program, detailed ex- 
planations and justifications are not included here, but can be made available 
upon request. ~ 


Summary of requirements by activity 


| 














Activ- | Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
ity Title 1957, 1958, ! 1959, 
ictual estimate estimate 
681 | Materials and general components. . .- | $6, 634, 000 | $8, 470, 000 $8, 150, 000 
682 | General sciences research { 10, 135, 000 7, 105, 000 | 5, 700, 000 
683 | Personnel and training research...........__- | 958, 000 | 673, 000 1, 245, 000 
684 | Medical sciences research : eaten 7 ; 4, 479, 000 | 4, 758, 000 4, 261, 000 
685 | Intelligence research... ____-_..____e P 100, 000 30, 000 42, 000 
686 | Planning research ae ese . 1, 535, 000 3, 384, 000 3, 885, 000 
687 | Doctrine and techniques research... - 2 wdel 2, 358, 000 0 0 
688 | Other military sciences research 40, 970, 311 53, 211, 500 60, 637, 000 
Total program requirements_-...-...-- ‘ “oe 67, 169, 311 | 77, 631, 500 83, 920, 000 
Program 690. Operation and management: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959___...--..-..--------- $338, 677, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_..........._.._______- 328, 108, 290 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_....._.___..____-_____- 324, 085, O89 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides funds to cover the expenses of operation and manage- 
ment of Air Force research, development, and test facilities, as well as rehabili- 
tation projects and projects for replacement or restoration of facilities damaged 
or destroyed. These funds provide the manpower, materials and equipment, 


supplies and services required to manage and carry out research, development, 
and test projects. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Included in this program are funds for: (1) Pay of civilian personnel em- 
ployed at all research, development, and test activities, excluding those at Head- 
quarters, Air Research and Development Command; (2) travel and per diem 
eosts for civilian and military personnel on official business; (3) contractual 
services required for operation and management of facilities; and (4) locally 
financed procurement of supplies, materials, and equipment, including aviation 
fuel and oil. A major portion of the civilian personnel paid from this program 
represents highly specialized scientific and technical personnel who are employed 
in the performance of such major functions as: (1) Monitoring all research and 
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development contracts; (2) testing and evaluating newly developed complete 
weapon systems as well as components and supporting systems; and (3) investi- 
gating and correcting defects encountered on these items during their entire 
service life. These funds also support the operations of the Armed Services 
Technical Information Agency and the following research, development, and test 
activities: 

Wright Air Development Center, Dayton, Ohio 

Rome Air Development Center, Rome, N. Y. 

Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, Mass. 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Air Force Special Weapons Center, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory, Ladd AFB, Alaska 

School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB, Tex. 

Air Proving Ground Center, Eglin AFB, Fla. 

Air Force Flight Test Center, Edwards AFB, Calif. 

Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick AFB, Fla. 

Air Force Missile Development Center, Holloman AFB, N. Mex. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects in this program, detailed expla- 

nations and justifications are not included here, but can be made available upon 
request. 


Summary of requirements by activity 








| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
ty ‘| Title 1957, 1958, 1959, 
| | actual estimate | estimate 

691 ND TN io intone cutniecclmmpngetialienntalion | $204, 552,949 | $208, 188, 290 $213, 005, 000 
696 | Materiel Maintenance...................-.....--.-... | 24,041,778 | 24,878,000 | 25, 261, 000 
697 | Installation Maintenance_.._....................--.-. 31,428,893 | 32,304,000 | 35,318,000 
ae Tee eee al | 45,987,840 | 43. 491, 000 | 45, 486, 000 
699 | Management... ----.-- ae ee anaes eee | 18,073,629 | 19, 247, 000 19, 607, 000 

Total program requirements_...............--- | 324,085,089 | 328,108,290 | 338, 677, 000 


Analysis by type of activity 


[In thousands] 
i | j 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 obli- | 1957 obli- | 1958 esti- 1959 esti- 
| gations, gations | mated mated 
actual in 1958, | obligations | obligations 
| estimated | 


STINT J ad nner 


Obligations for operation of Air Force installations by | 


} 

the Air Force-__- | $254, 303 | $1,000 | $249,611} $253, 489 
Obligations for operation of Air Force installations by | | | 

contract. 68, 782 0 78, 497 85, 188 
Obligations for work assigned to other Department of | 

Defense activities. __- | 10, 569 | 0 43, 220 13, 500 
Obligations for work assigned to activities of other j 

Government agencies. - . | 6, 606 0 | 6, 500 | 6, 500 
Obligations for work performed by industrial con- | | 

tractors 271, 143 53, 520 | 283, 474 | 299, 608 
Obligations for work performed by universities or non- | | 

profit institutions _- 59, 921 | 0 66, 210 | 66, 500 


Total obligations, research and development 
BION TRTIIR nist octdecinentextievcnseece nel 671, 324 54, 520 727, 512 724, 785 
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ANALYSIS OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Summary by category 


Unobligated June 30, 1957 














Category | 
Dollars (millions) | Percent of total 
unobligated 
(1) (2) (3) 
1. Difficulties in procurement specifications_................-. 4.0 | 5.7 
2. Restricted by OSD financial plan_. kA SSeta sleek 70.0 90. 6 
3. Other programed (miscellaneous) -__._........-.. edie 2.6 | 3.7 
Total unobligated fiscal year 1957_. 7 Se coat 76. 6 | 100. 0 
Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 19 1958 1959 
Unobligated balances -- eee ee eal : | $76, 600, 240 $40, 000, 000 $40, 000, 000 


EXPLANATION BY CATEGORY 


1. Difficulties in procurement specifications, $4 million 

These funds were programed for the procurement of specialized, complex 
equipment required for instrumentation of the Elgin Gulf Test Range, Fla. 
Because the specific items of equipment were not definitized until late in the 
fiscal year, the decision was made to combine this increment with the incre- 
ment planned for fiscal year 1958 and procure both increments as a package. 
In conjunction with this decision the $4 million was transferred into the fiscal 
year 1958 program in July 1957. 


2. Restricted by OSD financial plan, $70.0 million 


This category comprises the major portion of the unobligated balance at the 
end of fiscal year 1957, and represents the amount of funds which was with- 
held from obligation by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. This balance of 
$70 million includes $50 million which was made available for commitment only, 
and $20 million which was not apportioned, and was not to be obligated or com- 
mitted. 


38. Other programed (miscellaneous), $2.6 million 


Of this amount, $2 million was programed for the procurement of specialized, 
complex equipment to be installed in a pressure chamber being constructed at 
the School of Aviation Medicine, Brooks Air Force Base, Tex. Because of the 
delay in construction of the buildings to house this equipment, procurement 
of such equipment was deferred until fiscal year 1958 so that it would not be 
delivered before it was required to be installed. The remaining $0.6 million 
represents residual prior year unobligated balances which have since been 
transferred to support the fiscal year 1958 program. 
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COMPARISON OF FiscaAL YEAR 1957 ProGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED 
IN 1958 BupGrET WitH Fiscat YEAR 1957 ProGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS SHOWN 
IN Fiscat YEAR 1959 BupGer 


A. Summary of program requirements 


[In een 








| Total pro- | Program | Increase (+) 
Program Description gram require- | requirements 
ments per | per 1959 deqneane (—) 
1958 budget budget 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
610 | Aireraft and related equipment. $140, 72 $148, 054 +$7, 333 
620 | Guided missiles and related equipment 85, 041 86, 966 +1, 025 
660 | Ammunition and related equipment - 9, 268 9, 374 +106 
670 | Other equipment 91, 765 90, 196 —1, 569 
680 | Military sciences 67, 005 67, 169 + 14 
690 | Operation and management 330, 064 324, O85 —5, 979 
ai SS ee ae 
otal fiscal year program — 724, 764 725, 844 +1, 080 


B. EXPLANATION 


The foregoing table reflects a net increase of $1,080,000, which reflects: (1) a 
decrease in anticipated reimbursements of $238,000; (2) an increase in transfers 
from OSD of $11,768,000; and (3) a decrease of $10,450,000 representing net 
transfers to support requirements in other program years. Details relative to 
these program changes, which occurred during the current fiscal year, follow : 
Program 610. Aircraft and related equipment, +-$7,333 

The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of 
program changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to Con- 
gress for fiscal year 1958 


ical ce aa at +$750 
(b) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program __-___ +12, 043 
(c) Transfer of unprogramed funds to support requirements in 
COMET DEOSTAIN: GRORG...3 <n Sncicce sn suonnddadicmienandsicbalemaaites —9$24 
(d) Deletion of funds for projects canceled or postponed____.._____ —4, 536 
Program 620. Guided missiles and related equipment, +-$1,025 
The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of 
program changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 
(a) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program ___- +-1, 060 
(b) Transfer of unprogramed funds to support requirements in other 
STE AOI sc neniensiacarpiirdvinen makneiewiniiiastih damencariaaiee <a-nemeateimm ene 35 
Program 660. Ammunition and related equipment, +-3106 
The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of 
program changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 
(a) Change in emphasis on projects funded from this program____-__~_ +632 
(b) Transfer of unprogramed funds to support requirements in other 
WEORTEM: REGRR.. 6c ice ib ceeenaipeetiewawacinl meee nen —-3Al 
(¢c) Deletion of funds for projec ts canceled or postponed____..---_-~- 185 


Program 670. Other equipment, —$1,569 


The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to Con- 


gress for fiscal year 1958_ Se ee enbeinade +$766 


(b) Changes in emphasis on projects: funded from this program ___- +1, 085 
(c) Transfer of unprogramed funds to Raeres requirements in other 


Ra ita ii lag tah tac aaa at —2,141 
(d) Deletions of funds for projects canceled or postponed_-___- -1, 279 
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Program 680. Military sciences, +3164 
The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 
(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to 
Drea Gor Tel POOP DIG ns daceate ti sashes eee eetiownte -+$428 
(b) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program_-_---~_ 


(c) Transfer of unprogramed funds to support requirements in other 
I nc escolie lis adipiscing tected inns dsm hacacipinaiec ea ea ind tos a es nes bs tipi — 246 
(d) Deletion of funds for projects canceled or postponed_____-__--- —23 


Program 690. Operation and management, —$5,979 


The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Additional requirements not included in the budget submitted to 


RNIN ater RMR NE Ba wits coc aici es Ste cones mae menonens +$2, 620 
(b) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program_-_--_- —1, 128 
(c) Transfer of unprogramed funds to support requirements in other 

I i eee —T, 471 


CoMPARISON OF Fiscan YEAR 1958 ProGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED 


IN 1958 BupGer Wir Fiscau YEAR 1958 PrRoGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS SHOWN 
IN Fiscat YEAR 1959 BupGEeT 


A. Summary of program requirements 


{In thousands] 

















Total pro- | Program re- 

| gram re- quirements Increase (+) 

| Description quirements | per1959 | or 
Program per 1958 | budget | decrease (—) 

budget 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
610 | Aircraft and related e quipment oi aka sete $123, 817 $110, 388 —$13, 429 
620 | Guided missiles and related equipment _ 69, 630 113, 024 +43, 304 
660 | Ammunition and related a edi wl 7, 513 &, 392 +879 
670 | Other equipment ___.__--- = 67, 452 64, 668 —2, 784 
680 | Military sciences__ : 69, 588 | 77, 632 +8, 044 
690 | Operation and management__-_._-_-- ia 328, 000 _ 3%, 108 | +108 
Total fiscal year program...................- | 666, 000 | 702, 212 a | +8840 +-36, 212 

. ’ Te se bh 








B. EXPLANATION 


The foregoing table reflects a net increase of $36,211,684, which reflects: (1) 
the supplemental request of $30 million for acceleration of the intermediate 
range ballistic missile program; (2) transfers from prior year unprogramed 
funds amounting to $6,006,894; and (3) an increase of $204,790 in anticipated 
reimbursements. Details relative to the application of these additional funds, 


as well as explanations of other program changes which occurred during the 
current fiscal year follow : 


Program 610. Aircraft and related equipment, —$13,429 


The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to 


CGComeppons | Low Bcak « yew: DG ssa ik eke ecccendspn candi weet bv cto +$32, 308 
(bd) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program_._... —21, 871 
(c) Deletion of funds for projects canceled or postponed__.__________ — 23, 866 


Program 620. Guided missiles and related equipment, +-$43,394 


The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to 


Cerin Dae Tail PORT Bassi sister ccna kin seecninte as +$33, = 
(b) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program... +13, 250 
(c) Deletion of funds for projects canceled or postponed____.____~ —3, 675 
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Program 660. Ammunition and related equipment, +-$879 
The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to 


Comrie: Low ees FO TOs aoa te ct adi rettientt cinema hrotaumeres +$2, 689 
(b) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program____ +1, 390 


(c) Deletion of funds for projects canceled or postponed —3, 200 


Program 670. Other equipment, —$2,784 
The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to Con- 


POR TOE TIGR) SOE. Beni osicnin wists oleate caine tian pe +$13, 653 
(b) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program____ —5,117 
(c) Deletion of funds for projects canceled or postponed__._......_._. —11, 320 


Program 680. Military sciences, +$8,044 


The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to 


ey ee 1 a A eee |. eee ee ee +$40, 104 
(b) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program_-__- —1, 274 
(c) Deletion of funds for projects canceled or postponed___.__-____ —30, 834 
(d) Increase in anticipated reimbursements____._.._-__.--__---___ +48 


Program 690. Operation and management, +3108 

The adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program changes 
which have occurred during this period, as follows: 
(a) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program___-_ —$49 
(b) Increase in anticipated reimbursements +157 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. General § Swofford, last year you testified before this 
committee that it was your opinion that the United States Air Force 
weapons were, at that time, superior to those of the Soviet Union. 
You stated, however, that the relative margin of superiority was de- 
creasing. Will you vive the committee your current evaluation of 
this situation ? 

General Sworrorp. Perhaps I would amplify that by saying it ap- 
pears, over the past year, that the U.S. S. R. is ahead of us in certain 
areas such as the IRBM, possibly, and, possibly, the ICBM. I think 
the statement still goes, in general, the way it was last year, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manion. Have we gained a little or lost a httle? Sputnik 
would make us think maybe we had lost a little. 

General Sworrorp. My opinion is, if anything, we have lost a little. 
but that is just a person: al opinion. 

Mr. Manon. That is your current opinion or evaluation of the 
situation ? 

General Sworrorp. Yes. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUESTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Manon. We cannot afford to go on losing. Is this program 
and budget adequate to stop this trend of tending to lag behind in 
certain areas ? 
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General Sworrorp. I am not at all sure it is. I am equally sure 
that these factors have been carefully evaluated through many eche- 
lons. Changing the basic trend is, as you know, a long-term effort. 
However, one has to get started on it. This is our basic national 
problem. 

Mr. Manon. Do you want to amplify that reply any further? 

General Sworrorp. I do not know quite how I could, sir. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. In your opinion, is the United States Air Force's re- 
search and development program progressing as rapidly and as effec- 
tively as that of the Soviet Union? That, in a way, is asking the 
same question in a different form. 

General Sworrorp. I am no expert on the Soviet Union’s research 
and development program, sir. We do see evidences of what they are 
able to accomplish. There is, certainly, nothing that makes us feel 
very good about the rapidity with which we are overcoming these basic 
trends of their catching up to us, or, possibly, surpassing us. 


BALANCE OF PROPOSED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Gunnets. Is the program in the 1959 estimate a balanced 
budget; that is, do you place a proportionate amount of emphasis 
on supporting equipment and components, such as guns, electronics, 
and so forth, as you do on the more popular items, such as missiles? 

General Sworrorp. We believe, sir, that, within the terms of the 
budget estimate, it is a very well-balanced program against long-term 
needs versus short-term needs; against basic research which is funda- 
mental in the long-term and operational systems that are very impor- 
tant to us in the near term. 


JOINT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Mr. Gunnets. General, how much coordination is there on research 
projects; that is, among Air Force, Navy, and Army? 

General Sworrorp. I am sorry, sir, but I am not quite sure that I 
understood your question. 

Mr. Gunnets. Maybe I can put it this way: Do you have research 
projects now being performed at military installations where you have 
Army, Navy, and Air Force joint participation ? 

General Sworrorp. Yes; we certainly do. We have quite a lot of 
them. At the Air Force Missile Test Center in Florida there is a 
variety of Army, Navy, and Air Force projects being conducted. 
The data are exchanged, and at the Edwards Air Force Base, the 
flight test center, there are naval personnel there, and there are Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics personnel there, there are 
Air Force personnel there, and the flight testing is very much a joint 
type of activity. Those are representative in answer to your question. 

Mr. Gunners. That is my point exactly. 


nase 
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JOINT ARMY-AIR FORCE ACTIVITIES ON BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE 


General, last year you testified that the Air Force proposed that a 
joint Army-Air Force Committee be established to coordinate pro- 
grams for defense against ballistic missiles. What is the status of 
that Committee? I understand that it was established. 

General Sworrorp. I don’t recall that statement of mine, sir. 

General Mirus. I think that I can answer that question. That 
committee was formed and functioned for a period of approximately 
6 or 9 months, and with the advent of placing the whole ballistic 
missile defense problem in ARPA this committee has been recently 
dissolved and ARPA will now function as the monitoring agency. 


EXPEDITING WEAPONS’ PROGRA MS 


Mr. Gunners. ‘This is with regard to a rather broad question that 
the hiéirink an referred to a few minutes ago—the expediting of some 
of your more promising projects. I notice that many of your more 
promising weapon systems will not be operationally effective for 3, 
4, 5, or more years. Now, can anything of a practical, or definite 
nature, be done to expedite these programs? What are the main 
obstacles that you have to overcome? I am thinking of the B-58, 
which you say will be operational in —; the QUAIL, the GOOSE 
in —; the HOUND DOG in —, with the forces ‘being equipped in—; 
the B-70 bomber in —, and the MINUTEMAN just in sight. All of 
these programs are way off in the future. 

General Sworrorp. The research and development systems and the 
projects of which we spoke are generally out in the future. The 
matter of expediting them is always a mixture of two kinds of factors. 
One is the technical factor and the other is the funding factor. In 
the case of certain technical obstacles it is very hard to expedite a 
particular item. It becomes a matter of solving the technical prob- 
lems, and if we have the best brains available on the technical prob- 
lem that is about all we can do. Im my opinion, we are in this kind 
of fix right now with the decoy missile QUAIL. The problem there is 
in the engine. We are making every effort to solve that problem. 
That is the factor that at this time governs how we get along with 
QUAIL. 

In certain other areas such as HOUND DOG, the B-52 air-to-sur- 
face missile, the Air Force, with the Department of Defense, has very 
recently and very seriously considered an acceleration of the program. 
It does appear to be possible and this is an item that is being con- 
sidered on a high priority basis for the request for additional fiscal 
year 1959 funds to accomplish this kind of acceleration. Generally, 
they fall into these two categories, sir. 

If we are stuck on technical problems all we can do is to apply the 
best talent we can to the solution of the technical problem. In other 
cases it is a matter of funding. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF NEW WEAPONS UPON PHASING INTO 
OPERATION 


Mr. Gunnewts. Will the initial operational effectiveness of these 
hew weapons be generally as good as the weapons they replace? I am 
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talking about the initial effectiveness. When new weapons are first 
phased into your operational forces, will they be as effective as what 
you now have, if you have to depend on them in an emergency ? 

General Sworrorp. That is an awfully tough question. Usually 
when a weapon first goes into operation we do have a period of ‘ ‘de- 
bugging” of little problems, but basically it has considerably increased 
operational potentials, or we would not put it into operation, so our 
effort is to shorten this “de-bugging” problem and to acclimatize the 
tactical units to the new weapons as rapidly as we can. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ALL WEAPONS SYSTEMS DURING TRANSITION FROM ONE 
SYSTEM TO ANOTHER 


Mr. Gunnews. Are you maintaining, then, the highest possible com- 
bat effectiveness of your current w eapons during this transition pe- 
riod? How effectively they will phase in is what we are concerned 
about. 

General Sworrorp. I believe the answer to that is “Yes.” We con- 
tinue on all the projects, those that are in service, to make the neces- 
sary engineering modifications; to solve the engineering problems as 
they come up, and to keep these in the highest possible state of effec- 
tiveness. 

A considerable portion of the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand’s total effort goes into the solution of engineering problems and 
to the support of the Air Force in being. 


” 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SAC DISPERSAL TO MEET MISSILE FORCE NEEDS 


Mr. Guwnnets. Possibly this question will be along that line: will 
the SAC dispersal plan that you now contemplate be sufficient to 
handle the missile force after the manned bombers have been phased 
down ? 

General Sworrorp. That involves so many operational and instal- 
lation type problems I feel that I cannot answer it. I would have to 
get the answer for the committee. 

General Bocarr. I do not think we are specifically ready to answer 
that question yet. We do not now know what the overall require- 
ment is going to be when we find out what the operational effective- 
ness of the missiles will be, nor do we know what sort of a mix we will 
be talking about 10 years from now. 

We do have duplie ation in requirements for personnel in the period 
we are talking about in this budget because of the fact we are de- 
veloping a missile force and at the same time we have to keep the full 
manned force operational. We do plan to phase down parts of the 
manned force as we bring missile units in, but whether or not the 
present strength of the strategic forces would be adequate to cover 
their strength with a complete missile force we do not know. 

The requirements for personnel for ATLAS and TITAN missile 
units are very high. On the other hand, we do not expect them to be 
as high for the MINUTEMAN units, but I do not think we could 
answer you definitively on that question. 

Mr. Manon. Your comments are interesting. 
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EFFECT OF NUMBER OF POTENTIAL TARGETS ON PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Horner. There should be another point made here. Our de- 
livery systems, and especially our strategic delivery systems are de- 
signed to combat certain target configurations. Every year the num- 
ber of targets to be reduced in the U. S. S. R. increases. Where it 
seems sometimes that we have an ever-increasing delivery capability 
relative to the number of targets that have to be reduced, this is not 
always the case. It is not quite that simple a comparison. So, 
whereas we are building up a missile force, we cannot reduce the 
manned forces at this time. We cannot foresee at this time a like 
reduction in the manned force simply because we have larger target 
systems to work with and a different kind of target system. 

Mr. Miter. You have done it to some extent in tactical air, have 
you not? 

Mr. Horner. That is true, and partly because of a shift in responsi- 
bilities between the Air Force and the Army. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


Tuerspay, Marcu 11, 1958. 
RELIABILITY OF WEAPON SYSTEMS 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask a few questions before we go into 
more details on research and development. 

I would like to ask about the reliability of your various components 
which make up military weapon systems. 

There is a common complaint that our weapons are not sufficientty 
reliable, that the parts put into these weapons are not sufficiently 
reliable. 

I was asked the other night the following: “Do you and your com- 
mittee have the power to stop these missile tests when they are al- 
most foredoomed to failure becouisd adequate preparation has not 
been made for the tests ?” 

We blow up a missile which may have cost millions because of a 
faulty piece of wiring or some electronic gadget will fail. 

Admiral Rickover was before us and he left with me the implica- 
tion that American industry has failed to really make sufficiently 
durable and reliable component parts for various weapons. 

What is the situation with respect to this matter ? 

Mr. Horner. There is no question but what reliability is one of the 
most, if not the most, important military characteristics in any of 
the weapons, and it is particularly important in guided missiles be- 
‘ause In manned weapon systems you can usually afford a degree of 
redundancy in capability, and as long as there is a man in the ve- 
hicle, if you have a minor failure the man can usually compensate 
for the minor failure and thus reliability is not quite as important. 

However, there is a very wide misunderstanding of the problem 
of reliability, and the best methods of solving these problems. 

In developing guided missiles we have a very real problem in the 
expense of testing because it is either very difficult or impossible to 
test any complete weapon system twice. We have had some guided 
missiles in which it has been economical and advisable to develop 
recovery procedures so that we could test the same weapon more than 
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one time, but there are some of our guided missiles, and some of our 
most, important guided missiles, w here this is impossible. 

Under these circumstances we have to pay much more attention to 
the individual components, the smallest parts, as they relate to other 
parts before we ever conduct flight tests. 

We have made a very extensive and comprehensive evaluation of 
our reliability problems in the ballistic missiles, and from this study 
we have designed our test program. 

In general terms, the test program is constituted of a procedure of 
testing the smallest individual components on the ground enough 
times so that we can establish firm statistical reli: ability figures. 
Where we have unsatisfactory statistical reliability we have to engi- 
neer changes into the individual components. 

When this reliability becomes high enough so that on a mathe- 
matical-chance basis you can integrate it into  subsy stems or into more 
complex components, and then in turn test those components or sub- 
systems enough times so that they reach a degree of reliability, they 
can in turn be wedded with the rest of the subsy stems to make the 
complete system. 

It should be pointed out that it is false economy to endeavor to get 
100 percent reliability in any 1 of the components in any 1 of the 
building blocks before you wed it to the other building blocks to make 
increasingly complex components subsystems or systems, because if 
you do that you do not take into consideration the interaction between 
components, and you reach a point of diminishing return so far as 
investment and resources are concerned, 

The net result, then, is that you take a group of building blocks, 
these components and subsystems, and wed them together into a test 
vehicle or an actual full-scale test of a weapon system. 

Each one of the components is extremely highly reliable by test 
when it goes into the system. 

Of course, there are interactions which we cannot always anticipate, 
and, as I said, the reliability, although it is above 90 percent, is still 
not 100 percent. reliability, and as we all know we do have failures 
because of reliability problems. 

However, we very rarely have failures in the test program which 

are complete test failures. We get a great deal of data out of the test 
program and it is only by these final tests that we can identify these 
interactions in the reliability problem and make the engineering cor- 
rections and wed the components and subsystems together. 

There is no possible method of putting these together where you 

can assure every test flight would be successful. If you could do that 
you would have no need for a test program, you see, so we are going 
to have test failures. It is just part of the development process. We 
would like to reduce them to the minimum, of course, and we have a 
program which we have designed to do this. 


HASTE TENDS TO REDUCE QUALITY 


Mr. Manon. It has been my observation that American industry is 
engaged in the business of hastily producing items, and as a result of 
this haste many are faulty. Things which were made a number of 
years ago were made with greater care and reliability in many in- 


stances than these newfangled gadgets that are made today. Do you 
get what I mean? 


<a 








Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We just do not get the quality built into things. If 
it is an automobile, it is not quite so fatal probably, but if it is an 
expensive defense component it is a different situation altogether. 


QUALITY CONTROL IN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Horner. Quality control in the production process is one of 
the most serious problems. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think the Defense Department is doing an 
adequate job in this business of quality control. I doubt that we are 
getting what we are entitled to get. 

Mr. Fioop. Might I make this observation, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

You will recall at Huntsville we received a general broad statement 
to this effect, and this question was raised there. 

The average missile of that major caliber in round numbers had 
35,000 parts, give or take 1,000. You test it out to the smallest part, 
performing it 100,000 times to be sure it will perform. 

No matter how good the quality is, if those things are true in tests 
you are bound to get only 1 out of 3 shots right, regardless of how good 
the quality is. Mathematically if you have 35,000 parts and you test 
each part 100,000 times and fire, and then they test out 100,000 times, 
you will miss 1 out of 3 when you fire from the entire thing. That is 
pretty good, is it not ? 

Mr Manon. We just need to get more for our money and we will 
not get it unless somebody in the Defense Department demands it. 
Who is demanding it in the Air Force in this area ? 

Mr. Horner. Only by means of our inspection system, sir. 

It is, of course, a much simpler task to maintain quality control 
when items are being manufactured in a model shop, almost tailored- 
by-hand basis. Of course we do this to a degree with our test aircraft 
through industry. 

The Air Force is committed by its policies and by long practice to 
doing almost 100 percent of its hardware development through indus- 
try. 

It is another problem, of course, when we convert this to production 
standards and production tooling. In our guided missiles generally 
speaking we have tried to produce the very first test articles to produc- 
tion standards. 

Really, the major part of the development program is identifying 
these production quality control problems. We have had cases, for 
example, one that I think of now, where an inspector signed off on an 
article which later was found to be deficient. We have only the lati- 
tude of penalizing the contractor. In this particular case I happen to 
know the employee was immediately discharged. 

These are human-type errors. We do our best to reduce them to 
a minimum. They require constant attention. 

Mr. Manon. This is an interesting discussion but I do not know 
that it convinces me of anything. I wish there were some way we 
could get better results here. We may be losing millions of dollars, 
particularly in research and development, and even in production, 
because of our satisfaction with mediocrity when we need a real ap- 
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proach to perfection, and the trend of American industry appears to 
be the other way. 

Not long ago I was on a tour looking at our missile program. I 
was sent from one place to another in a limousine on one occasion. 

The driver of this limousine said “This is a 1957 model. I wish I 
had my old 1954 model back. It would run ; it gave me service; it 
had quality. This thing is just a clatterbox.” 

He said, “I have been driving this car now for just a few months 
and I have had to take it to the shop some 14 times for minor repair. 
It is positively disgusting.” 

My point is th: at in this automobile for these little things to go out 
of shape that is not so fatal, but that same practice, which may be 
slopping over into the defense construction and production business, 
could be costing us and costing us plenty. 

I am not running the show but I want somebody to do something 
about that. That is the object of this interrogation. 

Have you any further comments on this situation, General Swof- 
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COMPLEXITY OF WEAPONS SYSTEM COMPOUNDS QUALITY CONTROL 
PROBLEMS 


General Sworrorp. It is certainly one of our most difficult prob- 
lems. I think we are giving it a great deal of attention. Maybe we 
are not making the headway you feel we should, sir, but we are giving 
it a great deal of attention and we are making progress. 

Missiles are new and they are terrifically complex and there are a 
lot of things we do not know about them. 

However, if one takes the equipment with which we have had more 
experience, such as aircraft, and applies a yardstick to it, such as 
major accidents per 100,000 flying hours, or lives lost per 100,000 fly- 
ing hours, we are getting a higher reliability than we have ever had. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; but it is still nothing like what it should be. 

General Sworrorp. We certainly would like to make it better, but 
it has been steadily improved over the years in spite of the fact that 
the performance of the aircraft has gone steadily up and their com- 
plexity has gone up steadily. 

We are not satisfied with results, either, Mr. Chairman. We are 
continually fighting to bring them down. We do, by hard work, make 
some progress on this difficult problem. 

Mr. Manon. You just have to ride herd on the people who do the 
work and demand a better job than is being done. 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 


LACK OF DESIRED QUALITY EXISTS IN SPITE OF INSPECTION 


Mr. Manon. We are having to discard millions of dollars worth of 
equipment, so I am told, just becaue it is a little faulty here and there 
and it is not quite up to the standard which we demand. Of course, 
I realize we have an inspection system. 

I would like to have our investigators make a study of this particu- 
lar thing. 

I keep hearing reports on this all the time and I am becoming con- 
vinced that there is something to it. Let us see if we can have some 
facts developed on it. 
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Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, will you explore the changes that may 
have been made in the inspection service in an effort to try to keep pace 
with modern requirements 4 

Mr. Manon. That would be one of the essential parts of that study. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I make one observation ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The chairman has said we have had to discard mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars worth of items. It would help my un- 
derstanding if you specify and give examples. 

Of course, you will have some defects no matter what the product is. 

Mr. Manon. I don’t think I said millions upon millions. It may be 
accurate to say it, though. 

According to testimony of people like Admiral Rickover, many of 
these things produced do not quite measure up to the requirements. 
One out of 3 or 3 out of 4 is not good enough. We ought to get a 
better job done. Iam not clear on the exact facts. 

We are capable of doing the job if we will demand it, but this 
sloppy, hurried, half method—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Sloppy and hurried is not fitting in that broad cate- 
gory. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about industry generally and the fact 
that the civilian type of procedure slops over into the military pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; I do not agree with you. On your cars you are 
working on a very fast assembly line program. I have been in the 
assembly shops and watched them. 

That line moves and they have to get the job done or else, and some- 
times in trying to get the job done or else they do not do it as well as 
they should. 

My observation is this: After having checked reports and observed 
several of these missile firings you probably will find, and these are 
test missiles and not the operational missile, they have countless in- 
gredients which relate only to the test which would not be in the 
operational missile. If you go down and get a report of nearly all 
of these which are reported as failures—and yet are not failures be- 
cause they learn something from every one of them—you will find 
to a great degree that the cause has been a human failure more times 
than it has been a mechanical failure. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 





RELIABILITY OF MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. [ have heard some of the same talk out on the west 
coast, too, but you will find in many instances the components have 
been tested to a very satisfactory degree of reliability, and when you 
have reached a satisfactory degree of reliability why should you go 
on and keep on testing and testing if you have a reliable component / 

There are two sides to it. When you get the missile people up here 
you will be interested in finding out what has developed. 

Mr. Manon. I am not thinking of just missiles but everything we 
procure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are 1-shot propositions and reliability will be 
far more than 1 out of 3 even though they have far more component 
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parts than anything else. If you count them all you probably will run 
up closer to 250,000 « -omponent parts in these test missiles. 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCIE AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES WITH 
EUROPEAN ALLIES 


Mr. Manon. | hear from time to time criticism that the United 
States does not properly coordinate its research and development ef- 
forts in Europe with our allies. Is there anything to that ? 

Mr. Horner. We have quite an extensive program of research and 
development in Europe. The Army and the Navy also have programs 
in Europe. They are coordinated through the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense at the management level and | through the operating offices 
in Europe at the wor king level. 

We have an office of the Air Research and Development Command 
at Brussels, Belgium. It has a primary responsibility for procure- 
ment of basic research in Europe. This has been a very fruitful pro- 
gram to us. Although it is not large in terms of dollars, I believe 
our present contract ‘level is about $3 million. We get a very high 
value return per dollar on research that we buy in Europe, because 
in the research area we are buying primarily the talents of investi- 
gators, and there are some very competent investigators in Europe. 

The Department of Defense also has a mutual weapons develop- 
ment program which is administered by the mutual weapons dev elop- 
ment team in Paris, and each of the services has its service team in 
that operation. The Air Force has a major development program 
being administered through the mutual weapons development team. 
At the current time I believe it isseven different countries where we are 
supporting development. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think those countries are happy with your 
arrangements or not ¢ 

Mr. Horner. Of course, they all would like to have more support 
than we can provide. This is also true of, you might say, our pro- 
gram here in the United States. We are trying to support the est 
elements of the program available. We do this not directly with in- 
dustry but through the Government, through the Government-spon- 
sored industry in Europe. 

Mr. Manon. Could you list the joint enterprises in the field of re- 
search and development which we undertake with our friends in 
Europe? 

-Mr. Horner. It would be very difficult for me to do this by project, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean now, but could you prepare a statement 
for us on that? 

Mr. Horner. I would be happy to do so; yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

There are two methods in which the United States, and especially the United 
States Air Force, has been supporting and coordinating research and develop- 
ment in Europe. In 1952, the Air Force established the European office of the 
Air Research and Development Command (ARDC) in Brussels, Belgium, for 
the specific purpose of contracting with some of the leading scientists, institu- 
tions, and industrial organizations for research and development of specific 
interest to the Air Force. This program has been essentially directed in the 


research area, although some development items have also been supported. In 
the research area, this program actually now encompasses 16 countries in Western 
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Europe, Middle East, and Africa. Itis a very diversified program in that it covers 
almost all of the research fields. The program has been especially useful to 
the United States, where a research program is required to be done in Europe. 
For example, in the field of geophysics, research in meteorology should obviously 
be conducted in Europe. The Europeans, and especially the Germans, Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes, have made more contributions to the science of geophysics, 
as it pertains to meteorology, than, probably, any other group. 

Professors Rosseland, Rossby, and Flohn are world leaders in this field. Some 
of the very basic work that has been done in the field of numerical prediction 
forecasting has been done by Rossby. We have had most of these people under 
contract from our European office since 1952. We have also been contracting 
for fundamental research in the biosciences. Again, there are some world leaders 
in research in Europe that we have had under contract for some time. Pro- 
fessor Margaria, from the University of Milan, is one example. The fundamental 
research area encompasses mathematics, physics, chemistry, mechanics, metal- 
ology, solid-state physics, geophysics, biosciences, electronics, propulsion, and 
materials. Perhaps one of the most outstanding examples of this program in 
Burope has been the further development of the carcinotron by the Compagnie 
Generale sans Fils in Paris, France. This particular family of tubes has had 
very widespread application to electronic systems, especially in the field of elec- 
tric countermeasures. In fact, we can have many other uses for this high- 
powered small tube. At the present time, there are a number of companies in 
the United States under license from Compagnie Generale sans Fils for manu- 
facturing the tube for the United States Air Force and other services. 

I am separately forwarding for the committee’s use, the latest report from the 
European office of the ARDC, which covers all of the projects that have been 
under contract and many of the projects which are now being reviewed by the 
various centers of the ARDC for technical approval. 

The United States Air Force also monitors for the Department of Defense 
those projects of the mutual weapons development program which are within 
the sphere of interest of the Air Force. These are active development, projects 
of various governments of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
which are presented to the United States for possible technical assistance and 
financial support. The projects are reviewed from a technical viewpoint and 
for determination of their potential contribution to the overall NATO defense. 
The results of any project which is supported by the United States under the 
mutual weapons development program is made readily available to the other 
NATO countries. 

An outstanding example of a program supported by the Air Force under the 
mutual weapons development program is that of the lightweight strike fighter. 
This particular airplane was developed specifically to satisfy a Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE) requirement for a lightweight 
fighter capable of landing and taking off from unprepared fields. The aircraft 
being developed under this program are the FIAT G-91, the Breguet TAON, the 
Dassault Etendard, and Sud Aviation’s Baroudeur. The development of all of 
these aircraft has heen carried out under the full cognizance of the Advisory 
xroup for Aeronautical Research and Development to NATO. 

The SHAPE Air Defense Technical Center at The Hague, Netherlands, is also 
supported through the mutual weapons development program. As an adjunct 
of SHAPE, the technical center has the primary mission of assisting that head- 
quarters in the development of an integrated air-defense system for NATO 
Europe. An example of the technical center’s work is illustrated in the fields 
of ionospheric and tropospheric communications. Under the guidance of the 
technical center, test tropospheric communications links have been constructed 
and tested in Norway, and ionospheric communications facilities are being 
erected at Paris, Naples, and Izmir. The test data being collected from these 
facilities is providing SHAPE with valuable information on which to plan its 
overall communication system, and the stations themselves will in time provide 
the nucleus for that system. 

Another program being supported is the aerodynamics training center at 
Rhode-St. Genese, Belgium. This project, which is being sponsored jointly by 
the United States and Belgium, provides advance training in experimental aero- 
dynamics to students from all NATO countries. The first class in October 1956 
had 17 students from 9 countries, and it is anticipated that the class commencing 
this October will be expanded to approximately 25 students. 

Additional projects which have been supported under the mutual weapons 
development program are an air-to-air guided missile, a 10-centimeter klystron, 
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a diversity radar, the ATAR-9 turbojet engine, the C-—7 infrared air-to-air 
missile, a high resolution camera, the Orpheus Mark II turbojet engine, and a 
teleplot system for air-traffic control. 


BRITISH MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with these cooperative efforts with 
other countries, I am surprised at some of the announcements we read. 
For example, within the last few months we have been doing a lot of 
talking about solid-propellent missiles, but within the last few days 
here comes an announcement that England has a solid-propellent 
missile which is perhaps better than POLARIS. Do you know any- 
thing about that? 

Mr. Horner. I am very familiar with the British surface-to-sur- 
face missile program, and I can assure you there is no solid-pro- 
pellent, surface-to-surface, long-range missile in the United Kingdom 
development program. I happen to be familiar with that particular 
program, because I am the United States member on our joint scien- 
tific team. 

Mr. Scrtvner. How would such astatement be given / 

Mr. Horner. I have no knowledge of the statement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There was a statement along that line. 

Mr. Horner. There is a British program in a liquid-propellent 
IRBM of a little different operational characteristics than the one we 
have, but there is no solid-propellent program. 

Mr. Forv. There was such an announcement in the paper about 10 
days ago. We had never heard anything to that effect previously 
and that is what caught my attention. 


AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND PERSONNEL AND SITES 


Mr. Tuomas. I would like to ask about cooperation outside of the 
armed services themselves and our allies in Europe. 

What cooperation do you get from the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics in the field of missiles and research and develop- 
ment in the general field of aerodynamics ? 

How many people do you have in research on planes and missiles 
as compared to what the National Advisory Committee has? Do you 
know? How many people do you have in just research for planes 
and missiles at your own installations? 

Mr. Horner. A total personnel assignment within Air Research 
and Development Command today of about 43,500 people. 

Mr. THomas. Where are they located ? 

Mr. Horner. In 9 different centers and 4 different allied locations 
in the United States. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are purely Government owned ? 

Mr. Horner. That is right. 

Mr. THomas. Can you list them? 

Mr. Horner. Cambridge Research Center at Cambridge, Mass.: 
Rome Air Development Center, Rome, N. Y.; Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center at Dayton, Ohio; Air Force Missile Test Center at Patrick 
Air Force Base in Florida; the Air Force Proving Ground Center at 
Eglin Air Force Base, Florida; the Special Weapons Center at Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex.; Air Force Missile Development Center at 
Holloman, N. Mex.; Arnold Engineering Development Center at 
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Tullahoma, Tenn.; and the Air Foree Flight Test Center at Edwards 
Air Force Base, Calif. 


COOPERATION WITH NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


Mr. Txomas. The National Advisory Committee has about 8,200 
people as of today. What cooperation do you have between that group 
and your group in the field of missiles and aerodynamics? 

Mr. Horner. We have a very close cooperation and a very fine work- 
ing relationship. I would like to give you some examples. 

Of the NACA’s 4 major labor: atories, 3 of them are on military bases. 

Mr. THomas. Were you thinking of Wallops as the fourth one? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. I was referring to the advanced flight test 
center which is a separate NACA installation at Edwards Air Force 
Base, Calif. 

Mr. Tuomas. Muroc? 

Mr. Horner. Formerly Muroc, yes. 

There are Langley Memorial Laboratory, the Cleveland Laboratory, 
which is on an independent NACA base, the Moffett Field installation, 
Ames Laboratory, in California. 

The Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, of the Air Force, is a 
member of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Mr. Tuomas. I know all that. What is the cooperation which exists 
between your organization and theirs ? 

Mr. Horner. The Air Force furnishes 

Mr. Tomas. You have 43,500 employees and these people have 
8,200. They were set up 30 years before your organization was set up. 

Mr. Horner. As far as personnel relationships are concerned | 
should explain that a little. 

The NACA does most of their work with their inhouse capability. 

Mr. Tuomas. Inhouse? 

Mr. Horner. Within their own capability. 

Mr. Tuomas. Doesn't everybody = rate within that scope? If 
not they operate over their heads. Call it inhouse or whatever you 
want to call it. 

Mr. Horner. The distinction I was trying to make is that the Air 
Force research and development program is carried on largely by 
contract with industry and nonprofit institutions in the United States. 

Mr. Tuomas. Over and above the 43,500 people they have ? 





AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND PERSONNEL IN ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ROLES 


Mr. Horner. The 43,500 people within ARDC are used primarily 
for contract management, evaluation, testing and the inspection pro- 
cedures that we were discussing previously with the committees. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are not all doing basic research or scientific 
research. It is not doing the same type of work NACA is doing. 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. We have complement: ary programs. 

Mr. Tiiomas. How many people i you have engaged in basic 
research ; certainly not the 43,500? 

Mr. Horner. Very few, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your best guess ? 

Mr. Horner. In the neighborhood of 200 or 300. 
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Mr. Tuomas. No more than that? 

Mr. Horner. Certainly not substantially more than that. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no conflict or duplication, then, on your part? 

Mr. Horner. None whatsoever. We have very fine and close work- 
ing relationships and both programs are essential to the other. 

W Ve furnish most of the test vehicles in the test program of the 
NACA. They are frequently flown by Air Force and NACA pilots, 
for example. 

We are very dependent upon the results of the NACA program in 
our development program. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a good statement. Thank you. I did not 
think 43,500 were engaged in 1 basic research. 

Mr. Horner. I did not intend that as the number engaged in basic 
research. 

Mr. Tomas. Very likely 80 percent of that number are in the 
field of development. 

Mr. Horner. In the field of management of development con- 
tracts, evaluation of the results of development contracts, and test- 
ing. 


REDUCTION IN REACTION TIME OF UNITED STATES FORCES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Sixes. There has been discussion of current capability and 
reaction time of our forces in the zone of the interior. What can you 
tell me about your work toward reduction in the capability and re- 
action time of overseas forces ¢ 

Mr. Horner. The bulk of our forces in the Air Force that are over- 
seas are using the results of our development program in the tactical 
weapons area. We have recognized throughout the development pro- 
gram the prime importance of reaction time in overseas base areas. 
As to the actual implementation and operation of this program, of 
course, this is something outside the responsibility of the research 
and development people. 

I would suggest this question would be better answered, perhaps, 
by the Chief of Staff or somebody in the operations end of this. 


AERIAL REFUELING 


Mr. Manon. What have you done in the field of making more reli- 
able and rapid the aerial refueling process? Is there anything new 
since last year in that field ? 

Mr. Horner. I would say not from a development point of view. 
We are continuously working on improving the high speed charac- 
teristics. We have improved the capability in the “B-52 simply by 
improving the aerodynamics of the boom, for example, so that it is 
more stable in flight, has better response to the control. 

This is a problem which is gradually going away as the operators 
get more experience and as we iron out the bugs of the operation be- 
tween the KC-135 and the B-52. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think we can do fairly well in this area? 

Mr. Horner. We have an operational capability today and it will 
improve as we go along. 

I do not want to leave the impression that we do not have further 
development problems here. We need improvement especially in the 


high speed range. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF PRESENT RADAR 


Mr. Manon. What are you capable of detecting with presently ex- 
isting and installed radar screens ? 

Mr. Horner. There is a vast number of different combinations. 

Mr. Manon. How effective is our early warning system this morn- 
ing? 

Mr. Sixes. Are you referring to the comments of this morning that 
they are ineffective ¢ 

Mr. Manon. I think they are ineffective, but—— 

_ Mr. Srxes. The morning press carried a statement that they are con- 
sidered ineffective. 

Mr. Horner. Our early warning radars which are currently in- 
stalled have a nominal range of ———— miles to altitudes of ———— on 
a 10-square-meter target. 

I said a nominal range. This is more or less in a standard atmos- 
shana condition and with this kind of a target. 

This is a way of calibrating radar capability. We do not think 
this is adequate. 

DEVELOPMENT OF IMPROVED RADAR 


We have developed better radars. We are now beginning procure- 
ment of better radars which will double effectively the altitude capa- 
bility, will carry the range out almost to twice the distance, also, on 
the same size target. 

Mr. Manon. Would you carry the capability to a higher elevation 
in the atmosphere ¢ 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minter. What do you consider the maximum altitude for 


manned aircraft under present-day development? How high might - 


an enemy plane fly with a manned crew ? 

Mr. Horner. Today we have an operational capability with our 
current systems up to ————. This does not mean that the aircraft 
can fly continuously at these altitudes but with zoom and snap-up 
maneuvers we can hit targets at that altitude with operational air- 
craft. 

Of course, under test conditions as explained yesterday we can fly 
higher than that. 

Mr. Mituer. Assuming that a potential enemy has the same capa- 
bility, and if you had a radar screen which could report up to 
would you detect all the manned planes which might attempt to 
cross the barrier / 


LIMITATION ON RADAR EFFECTIVENESS 


Mr. Horner. When I gave the characteristics of the radar this was 
a sort of standard measuring device for performance of radar. 

Under bad weather conditions—you will remember that most of 
these radars are deployed in the far north—they are subject to aurora 
and other atmospheric phenomena, which sometimes degrade radar 
performance, and we need better radar performance than we cur- 
rently have today to overcome some of these handicaps. ‘These are 
handicaps inherent in any operational situation. 

In addition to that we are not at all assured that the attacking ve- 
hicle will always have a radar return of this size. 
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We are almost certain that the enemy is intelligent enough to use 
certain electronic countermeasures. In order to overcome these items 
on the deficit side of the ledger we need higher performance radar. 

We have many different radar techniques which are currently in 
development, each pointed at overcoming some of these operational 
difficulties. 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENTLY AVAILABLE AND REQUESTED FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Do you have all the money you need in this budget 
to carry on this kind of work ? 

Mr. Horner. We never have all the money we need, Mr. Chairman. 
This is a very expensive program. We could go faster with more 
money. We feel that the present division of effort is the optimum ob- 
tainable with the amount of money we have and have asked for. 

Mr. Manon. I think we all have the feeling that we are not by any 
means adequately prepared in the field of radar from the standpoint 
of detection. I would like to have us do whatever we reasonably can 
to meet this deficit. 

General Bogart. I think I ought to point out that these ranges and 
altitudes which Mr. Horner is speaking about are these calibration 
ranges and altitudes. 

The operations people will degrade those for operational purposes. 
General Wootton, when he is here in the procurement area, discussing 
our procurement of aircraft and missiles support, will cover the com- 
munications and electronics, and I think you will find that he will talk 
about three different altitudes. 


We are procuring in the 1958 and 1959 budgets ———— radars and 
we have procured some modification kits to take our currently in- 
stalled radars from ———— feet to ——— feet. 


However, it takes a new radar to get the maximum planned capa- 
bility. This is what we have programed for procurement, and General 
Wootton will cover these equipments and their characteristics in his 
presentation in connection with the communications and electronics 
part of this. 


Mr. Manon. I would like to hear it. 


PROGRESS IN EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. Mr. Secretary, for several years in the past I 
have asked in substance the question of whether or not progress in 
this field, the early warning field, was the maximum progress con- 
sistent with the technical aspects of the problem. 

In each of those years the answer has been in the affirmative. 

Would you make that same answer today or not? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. You would not? 

Mr. Horner. I do not recall being asked that question last year, sir. 
I do not think I would have said that. I am surprised the record 
shows I said that last year. 

Mr. Wiceirswortu. I do not know whether or not you said it, but 
I have asked it year after year in this connection. 

To make myself plain the answer has been that the reason we are 
not making faster progress has not been due to lack of funds but that 
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it has been due to the technical problems we have encountered. Do I 
understand you do not agree with that appraisal as of today? 

Mr. Horner. Your understanding is correct ; yes, sir. 

General Bocarr. The statements that I recall on this subject were 
that we had been procuring these equipments as fast as we could. 
I am not sure that that would apply to the research area. 

Mr. Wiceciesworru. That is probably the explanation. From a 
procurement standpoint what I have said is correct, but from the 
research and development standpoint that is not necessarily true. 

General Boearr. I am sure that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This is a serious situation, and I would like to have a 
statement from the Air Force as to what could be done beyond this 
budget figure to accomplish something that might probably be reason- 
ably attainable. Will you make a note of that and present a paper on 
that and call it to our attention ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been supplied for 
the use of the committee. ) 


RADAR DETECTION OF BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Mr. Mauon. As I understand it, we cannot detect with our present 
radar screen in the United States, and to the north, the east, and the 
west, the approach of an ICBM. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we hope we are not confronted with an exist- 
ing ICBM, but there is some argument as to that question. 

What can we do in Europe through our presently installed and oper- 
ating detection systems to detect the approach of an IRBM ? 

Mr. Horner. We have none, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is a precarious seat to be sitting on to be confronted 
with the operational capability of an intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile and to have no way of detecting its approach. You have no reac- 
tion time. I do not see any reason to be panicky, but certainly anybody 
in the country would want to do anything he could to meet that require- 
ment. Are you doing the maximum in research and development in 
this budget in that field? If you are not, I want to know it. 

Mr. Horner. As I mentioned previously, Mr. Chairman, we could 
spend more money in this field. There are areas in different radar 
techniques where we could spend more money than we currently plan 
to spend. We feel that with this budget we have the best balance of 
effort overall across the Air Force program, and we feel that we have 
allotted of this sum the correct amount in the area of development 
of radar techniques. 


NEED FOR INCREASED EFFORT IN RADAR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. You say you could spend more money. We are not 
interested in spending more money. We are interested in buying 
more defense. What is the relationship between spending more 
money and getting the weapons we need more quickly ? 

Mr. Horner. Perhaps I used bad words when I said “spend more 
money.” We could do more effective work than we are currently 
supporting in this area. 
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Mr. Manon. I am convinced that the President, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Air Force, and about 170 million Amer- 
icans would want really to have a crash program, if necessary; in this 
area if it would achieve results. I do not see why we would not. 
What is your view there? How can you sleep at night being aware 
that we can do more in a very vital area than we are doing and not 
do anything about it? 

Mr. Horner. Mr. Chairman, I occasionally have trouble sleeping 
at night. Within my responsibility we can only take the resources 
which are provided and make the best allocation we know how. 
First, it involves the balancing of resources to be applied between the 
offensive and defensive roles. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Horner. Radars as such probably never were and never will 
be very effective in deterring war. They are never going to hurt 
anybody just by their existence. They do give the enemy a degree 
of uncertainty as to how much he can hurt us, and in-that second 
order type of relationship they have an effect of deterring war. 

But following our national policy of primary emphasis on deter- 
rents, we feel today that we have the best allocation of funds to our 
radar development work which can be made. 

Mr. Manon. Within the framework of the—— 

Mr. Horner. Within the framework of the available resources which 
have been given to us. 


LOW FREQUENCY AND HIGH FREQUENCY RADAR CONTRASTED 


Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the significance of that ? 

Mr. Horner. The low frequency areas have certain advantages and 
certain disadvantages. We have felt in the past that in our applica- 
tions to date the disadvantages outweighed the advantages. 

Mr. Forp. What is the significance of going into low frequency as 
against concentrating in the higher frequencies ? 

Mr. Horner. To state it very briefly, it permits one to more easily 
apply higher power and therefore get longer ranges. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. May Lask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 


RADAR WARNING SYSTEM IN EUROPE 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, what practical good would come 
from having a system in Europe which could detect IRBM’s? 

Mr. Horner. Is that the question ? 

Mr. Anprews. That is the question. 

( Off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. First, how long would it take an IRBM to get from 
Russian territory or the territory of a Russian satellite to a target 
in friendly nations in Europe? 

Mr. Horner. It would vary with the range and the trajectory. It 
might vary from 5 to 15 minutes, and possibly as high as 20 minutes 
on a very high trajectory. Under these circumstances you might get 
as much as 10 minutes’ warning. 
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Mr. Fioop. Seven and a half is the figure I heard most commonly 
in Europe. 

Mr. Horner. Seven anda half. 

Mr. Anprews. Then my question is: What practical good work 
come from having a warning system ? 

Mr Horner. There are certain things you can do with this kind 
of warning time. If you have aircraft in the air, which we alw: ays do 
in Europe, in this length of time you can prohibit them from land- 
ing. You can instruct them to stay in the air, and that way you will 
save this many aircraft. The Russians have a real problem, certainly, 
in initiating any hostilities which they think are going to lead to a 

major, worldwide war in that they must, from a “military point of 
view, endeavor to hit all of the retaliatory capability at one time. 
This is a very difficult, if not an impossible, t task for them to under- 
take. So the 714-minute warning, at least in those fields which will 
not be hit with that first missile which is detected on the radar, just 
adds to any additional warning which is almost certain to be given as 
soon as the first field is hit. 

Mr. Sixes. But is there any defense within a 714-minute period 
against an IRBM ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, the defenses which are planned now 
for ICBM’s anticipate we will have considerably longer time than 
714 minutes, perhaps 15 minutes or 20 minutes. Within a 714-min- 
ute period, is there anything on the drawing boards which could be 
used to launch a defense against an IRBM ? 

Mr. Horner. The Air Force has no such development under way 
or under study. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard had a question, and then I have some 
more questions. Proceed. 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Sueprarp. | would like to ask the gentleman, how closely re- 
Jated are you from an information point of view to the research which 
is going on in all of the services? 

Mr. Horner. Our research and development programs are coordi- 
nated in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Engineering. We have Air Force personnel working in that 
Office. We have periodic meetings of the Department of Defense 
Research and Policy Council, at which time the Assistant Secretaries 
for each of the departments which have substantive responsibility for 
the research and development problem and their military people get 
together and talk over the programs and program problems. On a 
day-to-day working basis we work quite closely with my counterparts 
in the Army and the Navy and with those of the military personnel. 


TOP-LEVEL APPROVAL FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. It is my understanding that before any of these 
research projects are inducted into military functions and brought 
into being from A. and E. work and on up and become something 
which is operational, they are passed upon by those who are in au 
thority in this field by the White House, the Sec urity Council, and I 
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understand two other commissions or committees, call them whatever 


youmay. Is that a reasonable construction on my part ? 
Mr. Horner. How high any individual project goes in this chain of 
command, you might call it, for consideration is quite dependent upon 


the magnitude and the importance of the project. All research and 
development programs are considered in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering through a mecha- 
nism of coordiiiating committees on which there is joint membership 
of all the services. They are all approved in this fashion. 

Mr. Suerparp. When the services reach their termini and express 
their views on the subject matter, it is handed on up to gentlemen who 
have been placed in authority for the purpose of saying this shall 
or shall not be interjected in the program ¢ 

Mr. Horner. On a routine basis as an annual budgetary procedure ; 
yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


DEFENSE AGAINST NUCLEAR RADIATION 


Mr. Manon. Are you doing any research in the Air Force on defense 
against nuclear radiation ¢ 

Mr. Horner. In our weapons program, of course we have done a 
great deal of work on shielding. We are doing radiobiological work 
on the effects of radiation on human beings as it relates specifically to 
the Air Force mission. We have done work on alarm systems so we 
know what radiation levels are and when they exist. 

Mr. Manon. The Navy has probably one of the largest. programs 
in this field, I assume. 

Mr. Horner. Actually, in the Department of Defense I believe the 
Department of the Army has executive responsibility for the radio- 
logical warfare program, and of course a great deal of both the de- 
fensive and offensive side of the picture is accomplished in that pro- 
gram. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF ELECTRONIC COUNTERMEASURES 


Mr. Manon. How effective are your electronic countermeasures as 
an aid to your capability to penetrate to a target ? 

Mr. Horner. We feel as of today they are the most important pene- 
tration aids we have. As you know, we are working on several pene- 
tration aids for our weapons systems. We place electronic counter- 
measures at the top of the list. 

Mr. Manon. I assume that there is a wide field for improvement 
here and you are doing a considerable amount of work in this area. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any way to measure the magnitude of that 
program in this budget, moneywise or otherwise ¢ 

Mr. Horner. We can pick it out of the program as to how much is 
going into the ECM. 

General Sworrorp. This might contribute, sir, to the answer to the 
question. In my statement I mentioned the fact we broke our tech- 
nical development program down into 34 areas on the basis of expected 
military application and management, and handle it in that fashion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. Will you supply for the record a more adequate answer 
to the question / 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 

(Additional classified information has been furnished the 
committee). 


CAPABILITY OF ALLIES IN RADAR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. With reference to the wae about our cooperation 
in research and development with our NATO allies, the German mili- 
tary people think the British partic ularly and the French are far 
superior to us in advanced radar work. Have you heard that? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Is it a fact? 

Mr. Horner. I have not heard that, sir. 

Mr. F oop. Is it not a fact that the British are perhaps better ? 

Mr. Horner. Not across the board, they are not, no. The British 
have had several teams in the United States on exchange of informa- 
tion to look at our radar developments. We have had teams in Eng- 
land to look at their radar developments. We are just now initiating 
a joint tripartite committee on the t oe hnical level to study radar de- 
velopments in the United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States, 
to have a complete interchange of data in these areas, of course 
within our national security restrictions. 

Mr. Fioop. Are not the French becoming superior in these areas? 

Mr. Horner. In certain specific areas the French have done some 
very excellent work in electronics. I speak specifically in the area of 
small, high-powered tubes. In most of the European countries, lack- 
ing the resources to be applied to the broad scope of research and 
development programs, they have chosen rather narrow, specific 
areas and, in my opinion, very wisely so chosen these areas, which 
best match the capabilities which are available in these countries, and 
they are making a real contribution in the areas in which they are 
working. There is a requirement to cement these things together, 
of course, in order to make them useful in military systems. 

Mr. Foon. Military requirement ¢ 

Mr. Horner. I say there is a requirement to put all of these things 
together, and we have to do this on a joint basis of cooperation, 1n 
order to have all of the elements necessary to go into a weapon 
system. 

Mr. Frioop. That was Mr. Mahon’s question. If there is a require- 
ment, then I would anticipate somebody doing something about. it. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. We are working very closely with all of 
our NATO allies in doing just exactly this. 


SPACE MEDICINE AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Mr. Manton. Would you speak briefly, yet to the point, about your 
work in the field of medicine and psychology having to do with the 
so-called space age? Is this a field in which you are operating in 
your research and development in the Air Force? If not, do you 
know where it is done? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, indeed. I would like to furnish for the record, 
if I may, the exact expenditure of the Air Force in this area. 
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Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The Air Force is doing research and development in the field of medicine and 
psychology as they relate to the so-called space age. $2 million is to be ex- ' 
pended for psychological research and $2.5 million for medical research during 
fiscal year 1958. The programed amounts for fiscal year 1959 are $1.6 million i 
for psychological research and $2 million for medical research. Some examples 
of projects in these areas are human engineering of controls, inflight human 
engineering studies, human thermal tolerance, biophysics of acceleration, and ' 
human factors of space flight. 

Mr. Horner. The work is going on primarily in two places, the 
School of Aviation Medicine at San Antonio, Tex., and in the Aero- 
medical Laboratory of the Wright Air Develo pment Center at Wr ight 
Field, Ohio. The recent experiment of the School of Aviation 
Medicine with Airman Farrell, which received quite a bit of attention, 
was the culmination of a long series of experiments to determine cer- 
tain physiological and psychological factors which will be necessary 
in order to realize flight through space. 

The primary characteristics which are being explored, of course, 
are making a man self-subsistent in a very small volume for a rela- 
tively long period of time, because the distances involved are so large. 

At the Aeromedical Laboratory at Wright Field, the program is 
pointed primarily toward weapons system applications of the physio- 
logical aspects of the operator. 

I can go into much greater detail if you would like to take the 
time. 

Mr. Manon. Are you doing about all you know how to do in this 
area, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Horner. We have a very comprehensive program in epee 
physiology and high-altitude physiology. This, of course, has been 
greatly accelerated since Sputnik I. I would not say that we could 
accelerate it any more rapidly at the present time simply because of 
the process of proceeding from one level to another. 

Mr. Manon. Do you ‘regard this program as highly important? 

Mr. Horner. I think this program is in step w ith our 1 ‘equirements 
at the moment as dictated by the development of weapons systems and 
space flight capability. 


ATR FORCE AND NAVY SCHOOLS OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Mr. Stxes. How does your program differ from the Navy’s School 
of Aviation Medicine? 

Mr. Horner. It is complementary to it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In what way is it duplicating the Navy’s School of 
Aviation Medicine? 

Mr. Horner. It is very closely coordinated with the Navy physio- 
logical program. There are certain areas in which there is duplication. 
We take these duplications with full knowledge, recognizing some 
very difficult problems where we feel that it is worth while to have 
two different groups of people working on the problem because we do 
not know exactly what the answer is. We do have very close coordi- 
nation, as I mentioned, in the program. There have been valuable 
results from both programs which have been useful to both services. 

For the actual details of difference, I would have to go through the 
program, item by item, and discuss them. 
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Mr. Manon. Could not the two be combined at a saving, without 
any loss in the results ? 

Mr. Horner. Of course, the whole Department of Defense research 
and development program could be combined. I think it would be 
very difficult to say whether it would be at a saving. There are cer- 
tain aspects to the Navy’s materiel program which require the investi- 

ation of different physiological factors than we have in our program. 
Dbviously, they have different requirements than we do. In some 
cases, we have different requirements than they do. But, of course, 
there is a large area in which we have similar requirements, and it is 
specifically in this area that we are doing most of our coordination. 


RESEARCH IN FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Mr. Manon. What are you doing, and what is necessary to be done, 
in the field of research in food and nutrition ¢ 

Mr. Horner. Sir, this is the responsibility of the Army. They have 
the executive-agency responsibility within the Department of Defense 
in the area of research in nutrition. I am not really in a position to 
speak in detail on it. We do have requirements which we relate to 
the Army, asking them to work in these areas, and we get results back. 
We have some impingement of these requirements, of course, in other 
aspects of our aeromedical work, and in this we get involved on the 
fringes only. 

Mr. Manon. I assume there is some relationship of the flight in space 
to food and nutrition. That is being looked after and studied by the 
Army ¢ 

Mr. Horner. These, actually, are the fringe areas that I was speak- 
ing of. The question of packaging food; the best food to sustain a 
vigorous human for long periods of time in very close confinement; 
also, the problem of using and reprocessing body fluids for reuse— 
these kinds of requirements are peculiar to the Air Force’s mission, 
and they also impinge very strongly on the actual equipment develop- 
ment, you see. So, we cannot always separate some of these fringe 
areas of nutrition research. We are doing a certain amount of that 
work. 


FLUCTUATING EXTENT OF SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Looking at the broad picture of research and develop- 
ment, what are some of the major problems with which you are con- 
fronted in achieving your objective ¢ ; 

Mr. Horner. Sir, when I answer that question, I think of one prob- 
lem first. In the last 13 years, this country has gone through at least 
3 full cycles of support of the military program. Immediately after 
World War II, we demobilized. Our research and development pro- 
gram went to practically nothing. Over the period of the next few 
years, we became gradually disenchanted with the Russians and we 
accelerated our research and development program until the late 1940's, 
at, which time we went through an economy era and we took it apart 
again. The Korean war brought on another acceleration, and, as of 
last October 1, we were gradually in the process of taking our pro- 
gram apart again. 
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Of all the things we do in the military departments, research and 
development is the most diflicult to run on this kind of oscillatory sup- 
port basis. I, personally, think that the people of the United States 
are going to have to be educated to the necessity and desirability of 
supporting a constant level of research in the military sciences. It 
is oath impossible to imagine the havoc which is created in a research 
and development program by trying to rapidly reverse the level of 
support of the program. The long- term nature of the work which is 
being accomplished and the environment in which we are doing this, 
of a substantially free economy, and the contract procedures which are 
provided in support of that free economy, are just not compatible with 
this kind of support. 

We are wasting millions of dollars through canceling programs, 
starting programs, accelerating programs, and slowing down pro- 
grams. This, I am sure, is the major problem we have over a period 
of years in reaching our objectives in research and development in the 
military sciences. 

Mr. Manon. You are aware that, in a democracy, people blow hot 
and cold; the trend is up and down. I do not know whether you can 
sense it or not, but I can very clearly sense that there has been a let- 
down since those exciting moments last November and December and 
even January, when ev erybody was demanding that something be done, 


that everything be done, and quickly. Can you not feel that sentiment 
receding alr eady ? 


Mr. Horner. Yes, sir; I think I can. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, it is receding. 

Mr. Horner. I think one characteristic of the sine-wave support 
of our research and development program is that it is getting to be a 
shorter cycle. 

Mr. Fioop. That paragraph you just issued was, in my judgment, 
about the best and the clearest and the most concise statement. of any- 
thing I have heard here in 2 months. 

Mr. Manon. It was very good. Of course, if there were freedom 
in the Soviet Union and these same human impulses had the same 
range to operate as they do in this country, this might not be so bad. 


But, of course, when you have a controlled state, you are up against 
a different situation. 


MORE CONSTANT SUPPORT OF R. AND D. SINCE LATE 1950 


As you see this picture, what ought we, probably, to do? We 
ought to have a constant program, of course. We agree to that. Ac- 
tually, in providing the money, we have been pretty constant since 
the Korean war, as you know. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You had this slowdown last year as a result of 
monetary considerations, but, except for that, it seems to me the pro- 


gram has been almost on a level range for several years. Is that not 
true? 


Mr. Wiceoteswortn. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Please let him answer. 
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NONMILITARY BENEFITS FROM MILITARY RESEARCH 


Mr. Horner. In total amount; yes, sir. However, at the risk of 
seeming a little bit self-serving, I would like to carry this reasoning 
a little bit further. We are not a military people, basically. Every- 
body in the United States is freedom loving and peace loving, and 
rightly so. It is our system of government and our society. We 
abhor the obvious evidence of a warlike nature. This obvious evi- 
dence of a warlike nature usually takes the form of a large arsenal 
of weapons. I think we have to learn that, whereas we can sometimes 
fluctuate in the actual strength of our arsenal, depending upon inter- 
national situations, depending on our evaluation of the need, there 
are certain problems with the research and development program 
that do not permit this fluctuation and do not even make it desirable. 

There are side benefits which come out of the military research and 
development program which are good for the Nation’s economy and 
good for the welfare of the people. This, in itself, justifies a firm 
processing of the research and dev elopment program, aside from the 
consideration of the level of weapons needed for the defense of the 
United States. As you pointed out, the monetary support of the De- 
partment of Defense program has been fairly constant since 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Since late 1950. 

Mr. Horner. Since late 1950. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Horner. However, during this time period some of the fruits of 
our development have come into being. We have deployed increasing 
numbers of weapons. These weapons in their deployment have been 
exceedingly expensive—expensive to buy, expensive to buy installa- 
tions for, and expensive to operate. This has left the situation where 
the net support to the active research and development program has 
been ever-decreasing in a time period when it actually needed to be 
ever-increasing. 

Mr. Manon. I see your point. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I have another question or two. 

(Off the record). 

Mr. Wieciteswortn. I wanted to make an observation on this point. 
I do not know if you are going on to something else or not. Go ahead. 


NEED FOR HIGHER LEVEL OF R. AND D. SUPPORT 


Mr. Manon. Is it the implication of your testimony that we should 
go from this plane of expenditure and program to a higher plane of 
expenditure and program in research and development, in order to 
keep pace with the thing which you have just described / 

Mr. Horner. As long as we have an international situation which 
demands ever-increasing military capability, I think that same situa- 
tion requires an increasing research and development program simply 
because we have more weapon systems to work on, more different 
ways of carrying our military problem forward. 

Mr. Manon. You think, then, we must step up constantly and prob- 
ably to some extent gradually this program of research and develop- 
ment ? 
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Mr. Horner. Yes, sir; at least until such time as we decide we do 
not need the same level or higher level of overall defensive capability. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think we probably should go to a billion dollar 
level in the Air Force research and development, or not, at this time? 
I am just using a very round figure. 

Mr. Horner. It is very difficult to establish the level to which we 
should go in any given time period. We could usefully spend more 
money than we are showing to you in the present program. As I 
mentioned yesterday and as you are well aware, the Secretary of 
Defense is looking at these additional requirements right now and has 
stated to the Congress, I believe, that he intends to come back for 
further requirements this year. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I think he will. 

. Mr. Horner. I cannot comment further in this environment. I 
am sure you understand. 


VALUE RECEIVED FOR FUNDS SPENT FOR R. AND D. 


Mr. Tuomas. You could spend a “zillion” dollars and not have 
much quality, and you could spend one-fiftieth that much with a little 
quality. What is the net result between quantity and quality? 

Mr. Horner. Our product, sir, is quality. We try not to buy any 
quantities over and above those which are actually needed to de- 
termine the level of quality we have bought. 

Mr. THomas. What would three-quarters of a billion dollars buy 
if wisely used? You can get all the quantity in kingdom come with 
it, and you may not get any results. On the other hand, you may try 
for a high level of quality with a considerably less amount of money 
and no telling what you can produce. The volume of money you 
spend is not the criterion. 

Mr. Horner. I certainly agree with you, sir, that the problem of 
management of our program to get the most out of each dollar is an 
extremely difficult one, and we will never be satisfied with it. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is difficult. There is no question about it. 

(Off the record.) 


CONSISTENCY OF SUPPORT FOR R. AND D. IN 19508 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. I just want to observe if the program has been 
level since 1950 as the Secretary indicates, appropriationwise, the sum 
has fluctuated here and there but, generally speaking, the sum has 
climbed pretty steadily from $233 million in fiscal 1950 up to $719 
million in the present request, which is by far the highest request 
which has ever been presented to this committee. So I do not think 
there is any evidence, insofar as appropriations are concerned, of 
failure to take care of the picture. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, Mr. Wigglesworth. I was speaking in the 
longer term, actually. I think I mentioned that since the Korean 
war we have had very substantial support, and as far as appropria- 
tions are concerned we would not have experienced the dip of a year 
ago except that, as you know, we were constrained a year ago in de- 
creasing our program by expenditure limitations which were not a 
ae of the new obligational authority the Congress had pro- 
vided us. 
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General Bogarr. Mr. Chairman, I think I should point out when 
Mr. Wigglesworth quotes appropriation figures of three hundred-odd 
million dollars, that was at a time before we picked up the operation 
and maintenance costs in the Research and development appropria- 
tion. As I remember it, the first year we picked it up it was $230 
million. It was $324 million in 1957, and it is $338 million now. 

Actually, our program has been running, as far as the technical 
research and development is concerned, between $ $350 million and $400 
million, sir. You are right that it has—— 

Mr. Wicecieswortn. Even with that qualification, the general ob- 
servation I have made holds in respect to appropriations since 1950. 

General Bocarr. This is true, sir. Our operating costs on program 
690 in this appropriation have been building up gr: radually. The rest 
of the program has been holding fairly level on a dollar basis. 

Mr. Horner. I would certainly agree with your remarks, Mr. Wig- 
glesworth, and I would like further to point out that this period of 
time in the fifties has been the most consistent support period for the 
research and development program in its history. We feel that we 
have really accomplished a great deal during this period because of 
this support. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Would you supply the committee with a list of all your 
projects envisioned for 1959, General Swofford. 

General Sworrorp. Well, sir, may I ask 

Mr. Manon. I have reference to research and development projects. 
You have a list of them, I assume ? 

Mr. Horner. We have all the major systems projects listed, sir. 
There are something like 1,000 research and technical development 
projects. This would be a Genelia listing. We could furnish it, 
however. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would furnish that full listing to the com- 
mittee. I do not know how long we want to keep it, but we want to 
have it gone into. Of course, it is not practical to explore 1,000 
projects in testimony before the committee. We would not finish 
during the year if we did that. 

(The information requested has been furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Wiccitesworrn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will go into these subheadings to the extent the 
committee desires. 

Mr. Sheppard, do you have any questions? 





PUBLIC SUPPORT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Secretary, I have been very much interested in 
your presentation and in particular with your ¢ omments having to do 
with what I call the change in graph of the expenditure situs ition’'as 
it reflects to research and development, because it has had a low point, 
and we all recognize that. 

Mr. Mahon touched upon a very interesting situation and that was 
the psychology of the American people. You more or less accentuated 
his comments, and correctly so, in your evaluation and comments. 

Basically speaking, insofar as the American public is concerned— 
and I am not addressing myself to those people individually; I am 
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speaking about the collective concept—it is rather difficult for me to 
understand how we could expect a great deal more support from the 
American public than we are presently getting because of the invariable 
lack of understanding, generally speaking, of what research and devel- 
opment means. 

I have been very interested in the dissemination emanating from 
practically all sources, including the military, in the publicity that has 
been rather widely disseminated relative to research and development, 
and invariably you find in there a rather interesting feature; that 
is, that we are presently in an ABC field. We anticipate certain 
speeches and so forth, but rarely, and in fact, it is very rare that you 
find that those speeches include the basic reasons as to why a continuity 
of research and development must prevail. If you will evaluate a lot 
of the publicity, you pick up that aspect of it, and it is conspicuous by 
its absence. 

My thinking—and perhaps erroneously—is that a lot of lethargy, 
if there is a lethargy that prevails in the American public, is because 
of a lack of understanding not immediately, but a long lack of leader- 
ship in getting to the public the essentialities involved in research and 
development. One of the basic premises in research and development 
is that one cannot evaluate the success of it based upon a time-clock 
premise. It iust does not operate that way. There are many assump- 
tions. I think it is rather obvious as to why we have to have some- 
thing come along like a sputnik in order to bring the great American 
psychology out of what some people express as a status of lethargy. 
I know it is a rather sensitive thing for public officials to go to their 
constituency and say “I am forced under the circumstances that I 
know prevail to expend your tax dollar in this field.” That is never 
a welcome statement, but, nevertheless, it is a fact if one is to analyze 
the situation, and do a job of evaluation. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY'S EMPHASIS ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


You show me an individual company or corporation that stands 
still and does not project its thinking into the coming events of to- 
morrow under thé modernization complex, and in this ‘field there is a 
far more sensitive aspect than in any other field we live in because 
emanating from the minds of our scientists are all of the things of the 
future that you and I may have to live with tomorrow whether we 
are un to date with the thinking or not, and it is our responsibility, 
assuming the problems that are evidenced by the minds of scientists, 
to brine them to actual application to the degree we can as rapidly as 
possible. 

We have gone a long way in this country as compared to other na- 
tions of the world in our modernistic concept both industrially, scien- 
tifieally, and otherwise. 

Private business expenditures represent a tremendous amount of 
money in the research and development field. The thing that made 
the Du Pont Corp. what it is today was their heavy stress and expendi- 
tures anplied to research and development. We can go on and on in 
the field of industry and find the same thing repeated. 
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RELUCTANCE FOR GOVERNMENT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


Yet, when it comes to the Government entering into this field there 
is pretty generally expressed a reluctance to go in because of the 
unknown factor and one cannot tell how much he is going to get for 
his dollar until he gets into the field, and take advantage ‘of the 
developments inv olved in that field. 

All too frequently, I think, perhaps the public looks on the so-called 
long-haired gentleman as a kind of a necessary evil. However, with- 
out those mentalities, we would not be where we are today, and 
we certainly will not be where we ought to be tomorrow without them. 
Is that correct or not? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 


DUPLICATION IN MILITARY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. Now, there are, obviously, many aspects of research 
and development as it applies to the military in which it is utterly 
impossible to not have some duplication; is that correct? 

Mr. Horner. Generally speaking, yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, you say “generally speaking.” May I put 
it this way: Hypothetically, body ’X is in the scientific field of elec- 
tronics and yet emanating out of the field, and, in order to have the 
electronics, you have obv ‘iously got to go into the basic metals and 
other things to make that effective, have you not ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. So, you have to have a parallel scientific matrimony, 
if I may use that term, in order to come out with a definite end result? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. So, to some degree—I do not care how much you 
apply the yardstick of efficiency—you will have duplication of effort 
because you can control the thinking of an individual only up to a 
point; is that right or wrong? 

Mr. Horner. Right, sir. 

Mr. SuHerparp. So, obviously, whenever the committee is reviewing 
a situation of this kind, I think it behooves all of us to be very careful 
and not let ourselves get too much hidebound with the philosophy 
that you are always going to get 100-cent-dollar value out of every 
dollar you put into this kind of program. If you have a panacea 
wherein that can be accomplished, I will sit here very patiently and 
listen to it. Do you have an answer as to how these things can be 
avoided ¢ 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you know of anyone who does have such an 
answer ? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. 





NECESSITY FOR FORWARD LOOK IN RESEARCH 


Mr. Suepparp. What is going to be the field of tomorrow? Do 
any of you know? I have listened to people up here for many years, 
and I have been highly intrigued with their presentations. When I 
first came on this committee, I will tell you very frankly I never 
shall forget a glaring experience I had with Adm. Howard Bowen, 
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who was at that time operating the Research Laboratory at Ana- 
costia. My predecessor, whom many of my friends knew very well 
on this committee, and I were sitting just like we are today, and 
Admiral Bowen was very much upset. So, when it came to the noon 
recess, we asked him what the trouble was. He said, “I have been 
trying to get more money from the Bureau of the Budget to go with 
a project in which we are presently experimenting.” 

The chairman of the subcommittee said, “What is it?” His 
answer was, “Projecting electrical impulses into the atmosphere for 
identification purposes.” That had me right square between the horns 
as to what this was all about, but, fortunately for us, we recessed the 
committee and went over and inspected the operation. He had a 
little scope plate which was possibly 6 inches long and 4 inches high 
with a very low-powered motor and was projecting at that time 15 
miles. He said, “If you will touch this thing over here, you will 
see it move from one of the squares to the other.” 

To cut the story short, we came back and exceeded the budget by 
$150,000. They screamed their heads off in the Bureau of the Budget, 
but out of this came radar. 

That was a contribution to present-day leaders, not because of our 
particular efforts, but because of the general conditions prevailing 
with which we had to deal. 

We can never close our minds to the picture of tomorrow. 

If you told me tomorrow morning you had a capacity of lifting 
this Capito] off the ground, the only thing I would say to you is 
this: “I would want to see it.” 

I hope I have not intruded upon my colleagues, but I think, when 
we are dealing with this subject which is highly sensitive, it involves 
not only an evaluation of the situation as of today, , but what it is going 
to mean to the oncoming generations by what we do today to keep this 
type of operation in bringing to us the new features of potentiality 
for the future. 

If you have any disagreement with my statements, I shall be very 
happy to hear them. Please tell me anything you can in regard to 
this subject, if you are in disagreement with my statement. 

Mr. Horner. I have none; I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions? 


CHANGES IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, in what major features is there a change 
in your research and development program for 1959 from fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Horner. We have eliminated several of the major systems from 
the 1958 program as we brought it to this committee. I believe we 
put this in the record yesterday. We have added some new systems 
that have taken their place. 

Mr. Srxes. Was that submitted for the record in outline form, or 
was it part of your general statement ? 

Mr. Horner. I think it was part of my testimony. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you please put this material in outline form at this 
point in the record ? 
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Mr. Horner. The major systems that were canceled last year from 
our research and development program included the F-103, the C-13: 
the NAVAHO, and the Q-5 

Mr. SrKes. I think it would be well for you to spell out for the 
record what those programs are. 

Mr. Horner. Allright, sir. 

( The information requested follows :) 
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Major systems eliminated from the fiscal year 1959 research and development 
program were: 

F-103: The F-103 program was a long-range development for the design of 
a fighter airplane employing such novel features as a titanium structure, peri- 
scope for pilotage, a dual cycle propulsion unit (a combined turbojet and ramjet) 
and capable of speeds of Mach 3.7 and altitudes of 80,000 to 100,000 feet. 

C-132: A long-range, heavy naw ond logistic-carrying transport featuring new 
design in engines and propellers and capable of flying at 35,000 to 40,000 feet. 

NAVAIIO: A supersonic, combination liquid propellent and ramjet engine, sur- 
fuce-to-surface intercontinental strategic missile, capable of delivering a 7,000- 
pound warhead at supersonic speeds. 

Q-5: A supersonic ramjet target drone that was being developed for use in 
connection with guided missile research and evaluation. 


ADDITIONS TO FISCAL YEAR 1959 PROGRAM OVER THAT OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Horner. We have added several systems to the program which 
do appear in this year’s budget. 

We have accelerated the ballistic missile early warning system. We 
are supporting a vertical takeoff fighter, a new missile system which 
appears in the statement as a theater ballistic missile. Since the 
preparation of the statement, this actually has been approved as a 
follow-on ICBM, one part of which will be a theater ballistic missile. 

In the technical development program during the process of con- 
trolling our expenditures last summer we canceled many of our in- 
dividual tasks in the technical development program. 

| agreed yesterday that I would furnish for the record the dollar 
amount of those tasks as an indication of the magnitude of the change 
in the program. 

In the process of reinstituting the program to its previous level we 
have initiated many new tas ks in ms iny different areas. These will 
be shown in the listing which the chairman previously asked for. 

We have had some small expenditure in the base maintenance and 
operation of the research and development establishment. 

Mr. Sixes. In the listing of the projects which were dropped as a 
result of the limitation of funds, whether temporarily or permanently 
dropped, tell us whether this was a voluntary canc ellation or was it 
a required cancellation ? 

Mr. Horner. It was a cancellation in most cases required by ex- 
penditure authority that was available to us in the research and devel- 
opment program. 

Mr. Stxes. Were you told what the expenditure limitation was to 
be, and directed to find projects within your own activity which in 
your opinion could best be eliminated, or were you not only given 
a limitation of funds but a listing of the projects to be elimin: ited? 

Mr. Horner. It was a little bit of both, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to expand that answer for the 
record. 

Mr. Horner. All right, sir. 
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(The additional statement follows :) 


Within the overall expenditure limitation of the Air Force, the Research and 
development appropriation was initially assigned a limitation of $670 million 
against an expenditure program which had been progressing at a $735 million 
rate during fiscal year 1957. In order to preclude exceeding the expenditure 
target of $670 million and in order to achieve a December 31, 1957, expenditure 
rate of $335 million, the Air Force research and development program had to be 
drastically revised in order to meet these objectives. This revision was re- 
quired inasmuch as prior year unliquidated balances were expending at the rate 
evidenced in fiscal year 1957 which required abrupt program actions in order 
that new programs for fiscal year 1958 would not also expend and force the 
Air Force to exceed the expenditure objective. In order to meet the expendi- 
ture objective the Air Force reduced the fiscal year 1958 programs wherever 
possible by eliminating the lower priority items and curtailing or deferring 
other parts of the program which would have had an expenditure impact during 
fiscal, year 1958. In addition, a revision of the prior year contracts which still 
had work to be performed was entered into and many more items, of necessity, 
were canceled or deferred. Within the above actions the Air Force was free 
to defer, cancel, or curtail projects which they felt would least hurt the program 
and there was no discussion as to the cancellation of specific projects. 


AIR FORCE PROJECTS INITIATED BY OTHER SERVICES OR NATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Of course, you recognize that good research and develop- 
ment work is being done elsewhere in other United States services; 
among our allies; and among the forces back of the Iron Curtain as 
well. 

Is there reflected in the 1959 budget any new project which you 
have incorporated for the first time which comes to us directly as a 
result of your observations of work being done by other people? 

Mr. Horner. Well, of course, the most t obvious one, I believe, is the 
$28 million which appears in this budget in support of the continu- 
ation of the JUPITER development in the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any projects which you have picked up as a 
result of observation of work done by friendly countries ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. We have in our technical development pro- 
gram, funds to support further carcinotron development in France, 
for example. 

Mr. Srxes. What is that? 


Mr. Horner. It is a high-powered small tube which is very useful 
in our electronic countermeasures and our airborne radar work. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any others ? 

Mr. Horner. I am sure there are other examples. 

Mr. Srxes. You can provide those for the record if you locate them. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested has been furnished by Secretary Hor- 
ner and appears at p. 210. Additional classified information has been 
provided for the committee’s use.) 

Mr. Srxes. Is there anything new in this budget that has come to 
you by virtue of intelligence findings on Russian activities ? 

Mr. Horner. Not directly to my knowledge. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that mean that they are doing nothing we consider 
is important, or that we do not know of anything they are doing that 
we consider significantly new ? 


Mr. Horner. (Off the record.) 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Horner. I could not put my finger on specific development 
tasks which we have borrowed from the Russians at the moment. 

I may be wrong in that, and if I am I would like to correct it for 
the record. 

Mr. Sixes. You may do so. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted.) 


The statement of Mr. Horner is correct. We have nothing new in this budget 
which has come to us by virtue of intelligence findings on Russian activities. 


PERSONNEL IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Stxes. What is the picture with reference to your personnel 
for fiscal 1959 as compared to fiscal 1958, and for fiscal 1957, both 
civilianwise and military wise ? 

Mr. Horner. Our total personnel in 1957 was 59,571. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that total military and civilian ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Please break that figure down. 

Mr. Horner. This also includes contract personnel where we have 
subcontracts. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you break the three of them down for us? 

Mr. Horner. Military personnel, 24,879; civilian personnel, 24,639, 
and contractor personnel, 10,053 in 1957. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. That is a total of what ? 

Mr. Horner. 59,571. 

Mr. Mitier. That is for fiscal 1957? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, please give us the breakdown for fiscal 1958 and 
fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Horner. For 1958 we have a total authorized of 54,595. We 
had military personnel, 21,286; contract personnel, 10,929, and Gov- 
ernment civilians, 22,380. 

For fiscal 1959, of course, these are estimated numbers of authorized 
personnel. QOur total is expected to be 55,369. Military personnel, 
91,397; civilian personnel, 22,618, and contractor personnel, 11,354. 

These are contract operations, you will understand. 


CAUSE OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS PRIMARILY 
BUDGETARY 


Mr. Srxes. Now, what major factors are responsible for the changes 
between fiscal 1958 and fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Horner. There have been many factors that have had influences 
on these numbers, most of them of a program nature. However, 
there was a directed reduction, as you know, in the civilian personnel 
strength from the Office of the Secretary of Defense last year, and of 
the military strength. Asa result, I should add 

Mr. Srxes. Well, research and development was no less important 
in 1958 than it had been previously. Why was that reduction 
necessary ? 

Mr. Horner. I was about to add, Mr. Sikes, that we were con- 
strained again by expenditure and program limitations more than 
we were by personnel ceilings, and our reduction of about 2,000 people 
last year was necessary 1n order to meet. the program limitations. 
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This is in civilian personnel, where they are paid from our R. and D, 
funds. 

Mr. Sixes. You also have a reduction in military personnel. Does 
the same requirement prevail there ? 

Mr. Horner. This is an across-the-board reduction in the Air Force 
to meet the personnel strengths. The Research and Development 
Command received its proportionate reduction. 

Mr. Sixes. Then, is this primarily a budgetary problem? Is that 
the major consideration ? 

Mr. Horner. In that reduction, that was the primary consideration. 
As you will note in the numbers, there are some other variations, such 
as, for example, in contractor personnel, where we have had program 
changes that have influenced that. 

Mr. Sixes. In meeting that budgetary limitation, do you consider 
that the R. and D. program was “adjusted into the new limitation 
without harm to the program ? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxxs. Do you have for the committee information as to the 
areas where you feel that greatest progress could have been made, had 
there not been a limitation, or do you wish to provide that for the 
record ? 

Mr. Horner. This goes hand in hand, of course, with the reduction 
in the program required, contractwise, to meet the expenditure limi- 
tation. 


EXPENDITURE LIMITATION LOGICALLY CALLS FOR PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


I should qualify my previous statement to the effect that, if you 
accept the changes in the program that were necessary to meet expen- 
diture limitations in reducing the tec hnical program, then it is per- 
fectly consistent to make the reduction in civilian and military per- 
sonnel, because we have less program to manage. So, really, the in- 
formation which we have agreed to furnish for the record as regards 
the reduction of the contract program will also satisfy the needs as 
far as the personnel reductions are concerned. 


CHANGES IN BASE STRUCTURE, 1957-59 


Mr. Stes. What have been your major changes in base struc- 
tures over the 3-year period of 1957, 1958, and 1959? I would like 
to know what bases have been closed, or what base activities have been 
eliminated, and what new bases have been opened during that period, 
1957, 1958, and 1959, and the reasons. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. We have had no base changes in the R. and D. 
program to that extent. We have had changes in organization and 
manning of the specific bases as that relates to the program. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you closed any bases, insofar as R. and D. is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir; let me qualify this: We had, as you will 

recall, Cooke Air Force Base, Calif., as a responsibility of the re- 

search and development program, while the initial operational capa- 
bility of our ballistic missiles was the responsibility of research and 
development. 

Here, about 4 months ago, I believe, this responsibility was trans- 
ferred to the Strategic Air Command as a normal progression of the 
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development to operational programing. So, in that sense, we did 
turn over a research and development base to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand at that time. We still have some research and development 
activity at Cooke Air Force Base. 

Mr. Srxes. Cooke Air Force Base was a new base insofar as R, and 
D. was concerned, was it not ? 

Mr. Horner. It was new as of about a year or slightly more than a 
year ago. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there any others which are new to R. and D. dur- 
ing the 1957, 1958 period, or programed for 19597 

Mr. Horner. We have occupied additional locations on the auxil- 
iary stations related to the missiles test center—the range from Cape 
Canaveral into the South Atlantic. Could I go off the record for a 
moment ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


UTILIZATION OF MISSILE TEST CENTERS 


Mr. Sixes. Now, I hear from people who operate the bases that you 
are not making full use of existing missile centers, but, instead, you 
are planning new missile centers. While research and development 
possibly does not get into this as fully as I had thought, but are you 
planning any new missile centers which you will use for research 
and development testing in lieu of present missile centers? 

Mr. Horner. As you know, we have operational 





UTILIZATION OF PATRICK AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Sixes. Let us take Patrick Air Force Base, for instance. Your 
people have consistently told me that Patrick is filled up, and you 
could not put another body in there, or another missile, but the people 
at Patrick tell me an entirely different story. They say they ean 
handle much more missile activity than they now have. Now, ob+ 
viously, both statements cannot be correct. 

Mr. Horner. I would subscribe to the latter, sir. I do not think 
Patrick is filled up and I do not think I have ever stated that it was. 
We, of course, should draw a distinction here between what is cur- 
rently existent and what is programed for the base. It is always 
advisable to do a degree of overprograming for our facilities because 
research and development being a somew hat uncertain business, all of 
our plans never come to fruition on the time schedule that we plan 
them, and you may very well have been told that we have overpro- 
gramed for Patrick—the present capacity of the base. 

I certainly could not support the contention that we are using 100 
percent of the Patrick facilities at the present time. 


UTILIZATION OF GULF MISSILES RANGE 


Mr. Sikes. Now, the same thing I believe is going to be true of the 
Gulf Missiles Range where you have a $30 million investment. It is 
almost ready for use. However, the program for the use of that gulf 

range is a comparatively small one. It could be used to much greater 
advantage than you now plan to use it. 
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UTILIZATION OF COOKE AIR FORCE BASE 





Do you expect to build other missile ranges or other missile 
centers during the fiscal 1959 program # 

Mr. Horner. We have one other missile facility in which we will of 
necessity do some research and development work. 

I refer to Cooke Air Force Base in California. It has certain char- 
acteristics that do not exist at any other base. 

Mr. Srxes. At Cooke Air Force Base you plan to do the very long- 
range work; do you not? 

Mr. Horner. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. You also plan to train crews; do you not? 

Mr. Horner. Cooke was built primarily as an operational base, and 
an operational training base. 

It has the desirable feature of being so located that you can fire 
from operational complexes the long-range missiles. From a research 
and development point of view it also has the desirable feature that 
firings can be made of astronautical test vehicles on polar orbits. This 
is the only location we have in the country in which that can be done 
or accomplished without danger. 

Mr. Stes. It has definite advantages with which I am familiar. 
I understand the need for it. 

Are there any other areas which you are developing for the purpose 
of testing missiles in the 1958 or 1959 program ? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir; not that are not now active. 

Mr. Sixes. I suggest that the committee stand in recess until 2 
o’clock this afternoon. 


CHANGES IN UTILIZATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BASES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes, I believe you had the witness. 

Mr. Srxes. We discussed, Mr. Secretary, the possible greater use 
of missile centers. I would like to know whether there are other re- 
search and development facilities which in your opinion are capable of 
greater usefulness through more complete utilization of the facilities 
that they offer, and as a preliminary to that discussion I would like 
to know what new research and development centers have been opened 
in fiscal 1957 and 1958 or programed for 1959, which ones have been 
expanded or are programed for expansion during that period, which 
ones were closed and which ones were reduced. You will probably 
want to prepare an answer for the record on that. 

Mr. Horner. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

There were no new research and development centers opened in fiscal 1957 
or 1958 and there are none programed for 1959. 

Excluding Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center, all the 
research and development celtters were expanded in fiscal 1957 and 1958 and 
will be further expanded in 1959 in the sense that new technical facilities were 
or will be put in place. 

There were no research and development centers closed in fiscal 1957. In 
fiscal 1958 the Air Force Personnel and Training and Research Center was 
disestablished as a separate center of ARDC. Approximately two-thirds of the 
work conducted by this center has been integrated into the other ARDC centers. 
Also in fiscal 1958, the Air Proving Ground Command and the Air Force Arma- 
ment Center, both of which are located at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., were 
combined into a single center, designated the Air Proving Ground Center, under 
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the Air Research and Development Command. The mission of this center will 
be to operate the unique test and training facilities at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla., for both research and development agencies and the operational com- 
mands, and to perform an armament development mission. There is no plan 
to close any research and development center in fiscal 1959. However, it is 
planned to discontinue operation of the Air Force Icing Research Laboratory at 
Mount Washington, N. H. 

From a technical facilities standpoint, there was no reduction in fiscal 1957 
or 1958 and there is no reduction planned in 1959 at any research and develop- 
ment center. The changes in emphasis with regard to each research and de- 
velopment center’s operation and maintenance funds and personnel programs 
are contained in the classified installation analysis sheets in the backup book 
(pp. 83-95). 

With respect to utilization of research and development facilities, other than 
missile centers (which were previously discussed), there is full utilization 
within the current framework of the existing inplace facilities, in terms of the 
present program and available resources. There does, however, exist at each 
of these facilities a growth potential, given increased resources. 


GREATER UTILIZATION OF PRESENT BASES RATHER THAN ESTABLISHMENT 
OF NEW BASES 


Mr. Sixes. I have not felt that you make the greatest possible use 
of your research and development centers. I have felt that there 
has been a general tendency on the part of all of the services, not just 
the Air Force, to develop new bases or to dev elop new facilities when, 
in fact, you could have made greater use of existing facilities had you 
chosen to do so, with a very important saving in dollars. 

It is a human thing to want new facilities, but I do not think these 
have always been as necessary as they were made to appear. I think 
the services generally have attempted to get new facilities and new 
bases when they could have, by greater utilization of existing though 
perhaps less desirable facilities, avoided that expenditure. 

I do not expect you to agree with me, but I would be glad to have 
any comments you would care to make. 

Mr. Horner. Providing facilities for the research and development 
program is probably one of the more difficult tasks we have. It is influ- 
enced by a lot of different factors, not the least important of which is 
that we seldom know exactly what configuration a facility must take 
until we have advanced to some degree in the research and development 
program so we know exactly what the nature of the weapon is that we 
want to test because most of our facilities are in one way or another in 
the nature of test facilities. 

In addition to that, of course, as you know, the administrative proce- 
dures for obtaining facilities are not very well tailored to the quick 
response that is necessary in getting the facilities on a timely basis as 
regards their requirement. ( yur military construction program to pro- 
vide research and development facilities uses substantially the same 
administrative procedure that every other public-works item uses, and 
we feel that we have a requirement for more rapid administrative pro- 
cedure in providing these facilities. 

As a result, we sometimes have to make a great deal of rather long- 
range estimates as to what our facility 1 requirements might be. As I 
mentioned this morning, in some cases we overprogram our facility 
requirements, and in some cases we have underprogramed our facility 
requirements. 

Within our Research and Development Command we have not 
opened any new major facilities during the past year, with the excep- 
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tion of the Cooke Air Force Base, which, in addition to having a 
research and development function, has an operation and training 
function, This also happens to be the 1 facility, 1 major facility, that 
we have more recently eliminated from the research and development 
program by virtue of its transfer to the operational command. 

There have been some minor facilities, facility locations, which have 
been opened as a result of program changes, and there have been some 
that have been closed. I would be glad to furnish you a complete list 
of those facilities for the record. 

There are many constraints on opening and closing facilities. As 
you know, we pay for our facility operations out of the “Research and 
development” appropriations, which is a little bit unusual in the budget 
structure, so we have a very real motivation not to keep facilities in 
operation any longer than they are useful. 

If we keep them in operation it means that dollars being used to run 
that facility are not available to the contract program. 

However, we find that it is very difficult to close facilities. It would 
be very difficult to identify at this time to what extent this problem 
is presently influencing our maintenance costs from the Research 
and development appropriation, but we do know that we have to 
keep our facilities modern; we have to be willing to phase out those 
that become obsolete, and we have to find a rapid method of equipping 
ourselves with new facilities to match the new program. 


REJECTION OF EQUIPMENT DUE TO FAULTY WORKMANSHIP 


Mr. Sixes. Do you have a listing of any type which will show the 
rejections in equipment which were due to faulty workmanship? 
That, of course, applies to the question of the difficulty of obtaining 
good workmanship under modern industrial conditions. 

Mr. Horner. I would like to suggest, sir, that that is a question 
which might be more satisfactorily answered by the procurement 
people when they are here. We buy equipment for the research 
and development program in such small quantities that if during 
the process of inspection we find a small error, or a flaw, it is cor- 
rected immediately in order that we can go ahead with the test pro- 
gram. Thereby we do not get good statistical records on the quality 
control problem because of the relatively small quantities we are 
dealing with. 

I think you would get a much better answer from Secretary Sharp 
and the procurement “people who will be with you in the next day 
or two. 

ACCELERATION OF B-70 PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. What is your reaction to the possibility of a speedup 
in the program for the B—70, the chemical bomber ? 

Mr. Horner. We have just completed a study of the currently 
planned development program for the B-70. One of the items being 
considered for possible additional fiscal year 1959 funds is the B-70. 

We have various estimates that this can be accelerated in opera- 
tional availability by as much as a year and a half by the use of addi- 
tional money during the latter part of this next fiscal year. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you share the concern of some members of the com- 
mittee that we are not proceeding rapidly enough in the development 
of this bomber ? 
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Mr. Horner. The development of the B-70 is an extremely diflicult 
research and development program. I think we carinot move too fast 

in applying all of our available efforts to solving the technical prob- 
lems. 

I think we can at this stage move too fast into committing ourselves 
for production on this airpl ine because we have some very real and 
very great technical uncertainties. 

My personal estimation is that this is probably a more difficult de 
velopment problem than the ballistic missiles, for example. 


RUSSIAN CHEMICAL BOMBER 


Mr. Sixes. Do you believe it true that the Russians actually have 
flown a chemical bomber / 

Mr. Horner. Sir, we use the term “chemical bomber” to differen 
tiate it from a nuclear-powered bomber. The B-—70 will fly with 
hydrocarbon fuels. In that context, of course, we know that the 
Russians have all of their bombers powered with hydrocarbon fuels. 

Mr. Sikes. Testimony given to us at the beginning of the year indi 
cated that the Russians have flown a new type bomber. 

Do you subscribe to that / 

(Off the record.) 


ACCELERATION OF B-70 PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Do you feel we are proceeding as rapidly with the B-70 
as we should proceed / 

Mr. Horner. The Air Force, I am sure, will make a recommenda- 
tion in that regard in the request which the Secretary of Defense has 
mentioned for fiscal year 1959 supplemental funds. 

Mr. Stxes. Fora speedup / 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 


USE OF EXOTIC FUELS IN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sikes, I should add that this business of exotic fuels needs some 
qualification. There are some additives that can be put in hydrocar- 
bon fuels, such as the normal kerosene we burn which might in some 
quarters be termed exotic fuels. It is a matter of the cut taken across 
the distillation process, certain highly refined distillate products that 
are added to the normal hydrocarbon fuels which increases the energy 
content, 

We ordinarily, however, in the Air Force speak of exotic fuels as 
other chemical combinations for storing energy. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. To try and get my understanding of what you mean by 
exotic fuels, which we are all using pretty loosely lately since we 
ran onto the very interesting term, would you call an exotic fuel that 
fuel which the Army people used on this last E xplorer, a hydrozene 
which was about 12 or 15 percent. more powerful in thrust per pound 
than the fuel they used in the first successful satellite ? 

Mr. Horner. That would not come under the terminology of exotic 
fuels; no, sir. I believe they used an unsymmetric dimethyl additive 
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to kerosene which we have been using for 2 or 3 years in different 
programs. 

Mr. Fioop. Simply because it was something other than gasoline 
or kerosene, it is not of necessity an exotic fuel. 

Mr. Horner. No, sir. There are all different kinds; many, many 
different kinds of gasoline and kerosene. 
{ Discussion off the rec ord.) 


CAPABILITY OF RUSSIAN CHEMICAL BOMBER 


Mr. Sixes. Let us be sure we are talking about the same thing. Do 
you include that type of aircraft in your statement to me that you 
know of nosuch development ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it not strange that in your capacity you do not have 
the same information which was made available to this committee? 

Mr. Horner. Perhaps General Swofford or General Mills have 
knowledge of this. 

General Mirus. I have no knowledge of it. 

Mr. Foro. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Horner. I have testimony here of General LeMay, which has 
been furnished to me, where he says, in effect, that he thinks it is 
possible that by mid-1959 they might have a superior combat capa- 
bility. This was in the supplemental hearings. I do not in this 
testimony see a statement by General LeMay that he has knowledge 
of such ¢ apability. I am sorry, I just do not have that information. 

Mr. Sixes. It is possible that the testimony was subsequently re- 
vised. The statement was made to this committee, and other members 
will bear me out, that ———_-———_. 

Mr. Fioop. To my best recollection, General LeMay’s testimony 
—s —. We were talking about exactly the same thing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horner. We have, of course, in operation in this country the 
B-58, which is a very sophisticated supersonic bomber. 

(Discussion off the record.) 











SUPERSONIC CAPABILITIES OF THE B-58 


Mr. Fioop. The B-58 is supersonic only for X miles at the point 
of target. 

Mr. Horner. Supersonic for as many miles as the fuel lasts. If 
you were going to use it on an operational mission, of course, it 
depends on how far you have to go to the target as to how many 
miles you can operate it under supersonic conditions. 

Mr. Foon. Let us get this very clear. The air people and the op- 

erational people tell us that the B-58 is a 1 supersonic aircraft. As far 
as we are concerned, and as far as they are concerned, that is so only 
for so many miles at the target area, and that is all. 

Mr. Horner. The supersonic radius of the B-58 is limited by the 
fuel that is available in the airplane. It has supersonic radius ecap- 
ability of about — miles if you want it to go only — miles. 








Mr. Froop. The configuration of the aircraft is such that it can 
carry only X pounds of fuel Y miles, and you are restricted to super- 
sonic action at the tar get area. 
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Mr. Horner. That is substantially correct. 


FUNDING OF JUPITER AND THOR PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sixes. Is the Jupiter program for 1959 to be funded by the 
Army or the Air Force ¢ 

Mr. Horner. We are funding the fiscal year 1959 in the Air Force 
budget. 

Mr. SrKes. It is in the Air Force budget ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. How much money is provided ? 

Mr. Horner. In the R. and D. budget for $28 million, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. Jupiter is being funded for $28 million in fiscal 1959 
by the Air Force. What is the comparison for THOR? 

Mr. Horner. Very much smaller. I am not sure we can give you 
an accurate breakdown because all of our ballistic missiles in the 
R. and D. program are being managed by the same agency and they 
have interrelated technical dev elopments. 

We « ‘an give you the number for the AT LAS , TITAN, and THOR 
which is $39.3 million. 

Mr. Mery Ek. For Thor we have $268 sites for the total Air Force. 
That is all appropriations excluding overseas construction. For 
JUPITER we have $228 million. 

Mr. Srxes. In your long-range forecast is the JUPITER program 
to be reduced in future years # 

Mr. Horner. We have not made any such forecasts, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. WicciesworrH. Mr. ‘Chairman, I will yield to ae Scrivner. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF R. AND D. APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, we have been having some interesting 
discussions here. 

As I said when we were talking off the record I must insist upon 
having time to ask questions. 

We have had discussions about the R. and D. program. My recol- 
lection is that this committee has been pretty much a pushover in 
requests for R. and D. funds. There perhaps has been more liberality 
shown in that one field than in any other one, and perhaps fewer reduc- 
tions made in R. and D. requests than perhaps any other activity in 
the entire Defense Department. 

So that the record may be perfectly clear, I wish, General Bogart, 
you would insert in the record at this point a list of the funds which 
have been appropriated for Air Force R. and D. In the early years 
that will include M. and O. money. 

As a prelude to that, it also should be pointed out that in no way, 
shape, or form do these funds include the cost of your military person- 
nel involved there, which should be in addition thereto, so that perhaps 
by the time we get through we will find that on the average the Air 
Force has had somewhere in the neighborhood of $700 million a year 


for research and development activities, which is no small sum, Mr. 
Secretary. 
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Whether you have accomplished $700 million worth of good, I do 
not know. That is what I have been trying to find out “for many 
years. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Comparative level of research and development fiscal years 1953-59 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1953) year 1954) year 1955) year 1956 year 1957 year 1958) year 1959 


Research and development appro- 
priation: 


Technical program (P-610-680) ___|$456, 677 |$385, 303 |$358, 048 ($384,922 [$401,759 $374, 104 | $386, 108 
Support program (P-690) 

Direct R. and D. support 66,373 | 64,619 | 69,697 | 146,538 | 204,553 | 208, 188 213, 00: 

125, 672 


Indirect R. and D. support ! 90, 744 | 119, 532 | 119, 920 
Total research and develop- | 

ment appropriation 523, 050 | 449,922 | 427,745 | 616,204 | 725,844 | 702,212 724, 785 
Indirect R. and D. support included 
in other appropriations prior to 

fiscal year 1956_- -- 97,710 | 100,019 | 128, 531 

Comparable totals for research 

and development... 620, 760 | 549,941 | 556,276 | 616, 204 725, 844 | 702, 
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1 Included in the ‘Research and development” appropriation pursuant to provisions of title [V, National 
Security Act of 1949. 


Note.— Excludes military personnel and military construction appropriations, 


EFFECT OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. There has been considerable discussion in which you 
got involved, Mr. Secretary, about spending limitations. I was a 
little surprised when you said since October 1 they were “tearing 
apart the research and development program.” I[ do not know 
whether you meant that in exactly those words or not, but if my 
recollection is correct, the limitation on spending was not of that 
magnitude. 

What was your limitation, and what percentage of what was 
available ? 

Mr. Horner. We started this fiscal year spending at the rate of 
slightly more than $60 million a month on an accelerating program. 
The overall expenditure limit which was placed on the Air Force was 
such that when it was apportioned to the various parts of the program 
the research and development expenditure limitation was pegged at 
$670 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is less than 10 percent at $50 million. 

Mr. Horner. The timing was such, however, that it was nec ‘essary 
to reduce to this new rate of expenditure no later than the end of 
the calendar year. 

We brought into the fiscal year, I think as we mentioned yesterday, 
something on the order of $475 million worth of unliquidated obliga- 
tions. If nothing was done, a large portion of these would spend 
because this money had largely been obligated, and it would spend out 
very rapidly. 

There are also other parts of the program which would spend with 
very little short-term control. 
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The magnitude of the problem was largely influenced by the fact 
that we had to get down to the new level of expenditure very rapidly 
in order not to exceed the overall Air Force expenditure and thus 
influence the national debt problem. 

In order to do this we Sead that we were canceling large dollar 
values of contracts in order to make relatively smaller expenditure 
savings on the short term. 

As you very ably pointed out, the expenditure reduction over the 
full fiscal year was only about 10 percent of our spending rate when 
we came into the fiscal year, but the methods we had to use in order 
to meet the short-term expenditure limits were such as to do very 
serious damage to our research and development program. 


BASIS FOR DROPPING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. I assume that you dropped programs which you 
figured were the least productive or at the least valuable. 

Mr. Horner. We certainly tried to do that. However, we cannot 
readjust the program without taking into consideration those pro- 
grams which offered some savings. It did not do us any good to 

cancel a program just because it was lower on the priority list if it 
did not offer an immediate expenditure saving, because this was our 
required objective. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Mr. Ford has a question. 


REASONS FOR NECESSITY FOR ADJUSTMENT IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, why did your spending 
program in research and development get out of hand? It seems to 
me it must have, because in the budget justification for last year in 
the record I have before me, your expenditure program for research 
and development was to be $670 million. So in January, February, 
March, and. as a matter of fact, 2 or 3 months before that, that must 
have been your program. So how, at the beginning of fiscal 1958, 
could the situation have become so acute? There must have been 
something wrong in the period beforehand. 

Mr. Horner. There are actually several reasons. You go ahead, 
General Bogart, if you wish. 

General Bogart. Mr. Ford, this is the same problem that faced us 
in the whole procurement area. We were forecasting expenditures for 
fiseal year 1957 at about a $720 million level. This began to move 
up in an accelerated pattern just as it did in procurement, but in the 
research and development area not quite so fast. As a matter of fact, 
our estimate which was printed in the President’s budget for last year, 
for the fiscal year 1957 program, I believe the net figure was $725 
million, is that right? 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. According to the document which I have before me, which 
is the printed testimony for the Air Force for 1958, it lists the fol- 
lowing under the heading “Budget Authorizations, Expenditures and 
Balances”: Total expenditures for fiscal 1956, $622,546,651; estimate, 
fiscal 1957, $650 million; estimate, 1958, $670 million. 
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That chart must have appeared in the budget document submitted 
in January of 1957 


General Bogart. This is correct. 
Mr. Forp. Which must have been prepared in the fall of 1956. 





RATE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SPENDING HIGHER THAN FISCAL 
YEAR 1958 LIMITATION WOULD ALLOW 


General Bocarr. It was actually set up in December and the figure 
for the Air Force was $16,950 million, as shown in that document. 
Our total estimate was $16,950 million. Actually, we expended $18,300 
million. All this took place after December. This acceleration of 
expenditures did not show on the record until the November report 
which came out in January, and we did not know what was happen- 
ing until the March reports. We were unable to peg this thing. We 
actually ended up the fiscal year in the Research and development ap- 
propriation with a spending rate which would have generated $735 
million of expenditures in fiscal year 1958 against the $ $670 million 
figure which was in the President’s budget in December, and up until 
the time that budget went to bed, this $670 million figure looked pretty 
good. 

Actually, the Air Force would have estimated a little higher than 
that, but not by any means $735 million. You see, when we tried to 
hold back to insure that duri ing fiscal year 1958 we did not exceed $670 
million of expenditures, we were already at a rate of spending which 
would have done far more than that and, even if we had started to 
adjust earlier, we would have hit $720 million, and we had to back 
off to this figure of $670 million. 

This is what we were trying to do during June, July, and August. 
This is the reason Mr. Horner said we put an inordinate effort on 
there because we had to start right at the iesiaaniae of the year. We 
had the unliquidated obligations coming forward. On June 30, 1957, 
our unexpended balance in Research and development was $469 mil- 
lion, of which $392 million was unliquidated obligations. The first 
thing we had to do was to try to figure out how fast those were going 
tospend. It was really quite an exercise trying to get this down. 

Since that time we have had relief on the 1958 program to the ex- 
tent that our approved financial plan at the moment is $710 million 
or $730 million 

Mr. Meyer. $730 million, including JUPITER. 

General Bocarr. For 1958. Of course, that includes the amount 
for JUPITER in the supplemental. Our directive to our commands 
is $710 million, and we probably will not meet it because of the effect 
of the actions we took last year, last summer and fall, which slowed 
down obligations. 





REINSTATING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. You say you will not meet it. Do you mean 
that you will not in all probability require the program which is 
now 





General Bocarr. No. We will require the program, sir, but our 
rate of expenditures has been slowed down and it takes time to rein- 
state it. This program was largely reinstated during the winter but, 
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you see, 4 months later than we would normally do so. So our ex- 
penditures will take place over a more extended period of time. 


MISTAKES IN ESTIMATING EXPENDITURES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Forpv. May I make this comment? Ido not mean to be unfair, 
but it seems to me that any unfortunate readjustments in the Air 
Force research and development program for fiscal year 1958 neces- 
sitated by the spending limitation were precipitated by errors within 
the Department of the Air Force. 

General Bocarr. They certainly were. I would like to point out, 
although everybody has been talking ever since last May, about how 
the Air Force loused up the saponins estimates for 1957 and we 
were $1.3 billion in total over our expenditure estimate for fiscal year 
1957. We were not alone in that bed. The Navy exceeded their esti- 
mates by almost exactly the same percentage, and I would like to 
have that clear. We did not butch all by ourselves. Everybody 
butched, ine hadthe Department of Defense and Bureau of the Budget. 
It caught all of us in a ver y unfortunate situation. There was 
nothing to be done at that time except for all of us to pull up our 
socks. The only difference between the Air Force and rest of the 
services was that our socks had to come up further because we had a 
bigger program. It was really rough going. 

Mr. Forp. My only comment, agi ain, is that any of these unfortun- 
ate and regrettable readjustments, in the fiscal year 1958 research and 
development program, which had to be made hurr iedly in July and 
August 1958, are traceable rather directly to apparent miscalculations 
within the Department of the Air Force at the time the original 
commitments were made. 

General Bocarr. They were. We estimated higher than the Pres- 
ident’s budget figures, but we were still so far off we would have had 
the same problem if our initial estimates had been accepted. There 
are no two ways about it. This was just a pattern which developed. 
It was the result of 2 years of working on our administrative and 
contracting procedures and trying to shorten lead time, plus the fact 
that the tight-money market led the contractors themselves to go for 
higher rates of progress payments, to which they were entitled, but in 
many instances had never taken advantage of. 

The whole thing developed in a period of about 3 months. It then 
became apparent what was ar greys We had no statistical pattern 
for it before. By that time the fat was really in the fire. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


EFFECT OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS IN THE SHORT TERM 


Mr. Scrivner. I still go back to my original estimate, even taking 
the figures just given us, that the program in effect was right at 10 
percent less than’ you had anticipated, anyway. 

General Bocarr. This is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, unless there is something radically wrong some- 
place that I cannot now fathom, the 10-percent difference is not going 
to tear your program apart. 


Mr. Horner. Sir, there wasn’t 10 percent difference. As I 
explained 
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Mr. Scrivner. Even if it is less than 10 percent. 

Mr. Horner. It was far greater than 10 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. It could not be as far as dollars are concerned, be- 
cause it works out just exactly that way. 

Mr. Horner. In order to meet the expenditure limits on the short- 
term basis, we had to do certain things with the program which had 
a cumulative effect much greater than 10 percent of the program. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What do you mean by short-term basis? I do 
not understand that. 

Mr. Horner. It was extremely important from the point of view of 
the Treasury that we meet our expenditure limits by the end of the 
calendar year, sir. 

Mr. Minter. That had nothing to do with the amount of your 
appropriation. 

Mr. Horner. As I explained later, the new obligational authority 
which was provided by the Congress was not a constraint on our 
program. Most of the things you do to reduce expenditure limits 
quickly have the opposite effect. 

They tend to increase your expenditures for the short time. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 REDUCTIONS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT REQUEST 
FOR ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY PURPOSES 


Mr. Scrtvner. I shall go on to another subject. Mr. Mahon in one 
of his comments was talking about what happens in a democracy. 
This, of course, is a representative republic. We are a nation which 
does go from one extreme to the other. It was just about a year 
ago that everybody was talking about economy. Members of both 
the House and the Senate were t: uking about economy referring to 
“the biggest peacetime budget in history.” As a matter of fact, 
there was a great deal of talk about the very large unexpended bal- 
ances that were on hand, and how they had to be reduced, and all of 
that. 

Yet right now we find that many of those who talked of economy 
a year ago and who complained about expenditures are now on the 
opposite side. The pendulum has swung the other way and now there 
is a demand for greater and greater spending. Economy is almost 
a lost word. Even those who do that for some reason or other do not 
have any apparent desire to make any proposal about the increase in 
taxation in order to meet those increased expenditures. That: is not 
within your purview, of course. 

You did mention, Mr. Secretary, that many things came out of 
the military research and development program whic h were of public 
benefit. I sometimes wonder. Yesterday I looked over a list of 
several thousand programs you have in research and development. 
Not only did I fail to see where many of those would be of benefit 
to the public, but I cannot see where some of them would be of any 
benefit to the military, either. Some of those, from where I sit, look 
as though they could have been scaled down and you would not have 
lost anything of very great value to Air Force research and develop- 
ment. 

Then some comment was made about your reduced manpower and 
how that came about. I kept waiting for one response which I never 
got. You recall that last year there was a little more than 1 percent 
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reduction in Research and development appropriations, and in the 
committee report, as I recall it, it was called to your attention and 
it was urged that this could be met and properly met by more 
efficiency in the program. 

So I had thought that perhaps someplace along the line you would 
mention some increased eflici iency in the Air Force research and devel- 
opment program which made it possible for you to reduce manpower, 
but I listened in vain. 

Mr. Horner. I would be the first to agree, Mr. Scrivner, that the 
reductions which were made last summer in an effort to meet ex- 
penditure limits had some therapeutic value. Wherever possible we 
reduced the lowest priority programs; and I will also say, as I believe 

I said yesterday, that in the process of reenergizing our program in 
he past few months many of those programs we have not reinitiated. 

Specifically, I can give you one example which applies to the “Re- 
search and development” appropriation. We had in the Air Force 
a major command specifically for the purpose of operational test- 
ing. As one of our economy measures we combined that major com- 
mand with one of our research and development centers, made some 
very real savings in administrative and overhead personnel and costs, 
and now are doing those functions under 1 organization rather than 
2. That is only an example of the type of thing you asked for. 


SAVINGS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BY INCREASED ECONOMY AND 
EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point, if you can, you might make a rough 
estimate of how much was saved by that action. Tam giving you a 
chance to do some bragging now. If you have some other instances 
of savings by improv ed eflicienc y and economy in the Air Force re- 
search and dev elopment field, set them out, too. 

Maybe I am getting a little cynical in my later years, but as I lis- 
tened, you almost made me believe that we just did not have anything 
which amounted to much any more. We have troubles galore and 
nobody else has troubles. Everybody else accomplishes things and 
we do not get them accomplished. I just cannot believe that. I can- 
not believe that any of the difficulties you have faced in Air Force 
research and development are any different. from the difficulties they 
would face in a similar program in Soviet Russia. 

I cannot believe there are any laws of nature which you have to try 
to overcome that they do not have to overcome. Are there? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir; I am certainly not trying to leave that im- 
pression with the committee. 


SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN R. AND D. ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. I hope you do not. That sheet of paper is pretty 
thin, but there are two sides to it. There must be another side to 
your story, a brighter side. Isn’t there? Do you not have something 
to br: ag about which you have accomplished and have been accom- 
plishing during the last year or the last 2 or 3 years? There cer- 
tainly ought to be, because we have made available through appro- 
priations to your particular activity in 3 years pretty close to $2.5 
billion, $2,500 million. Surely, someplace along the line, R. and D. 
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accomplished something which you have a right to brag about. If 
we have not, we had better quit. 

Mr. Horner. I think we have made some very outstanding prog- 
ress in our research and development program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Tell us about it. Give us the bright side of the pic- 
ture. You have given us the dark side. Now give us the bright side. 

Mr. Horner. Sir, General Swofford’s statement was taken up largely 
with the ace omplishments of our research and development program. 
Mr. Scrrvner. Yes, and the film which was shown was a very in- 


teresting film and very enlightening, and depicted in a graphic way 


some of the things which have been accomplished. Of course, people 
do not get to see the film which we saw, and even that was rather 
short. Iam sure that, somewhere along the line, you must have some 
things which were accomplished which are pretty much outstanding. 

I think our scientists are as smart as any Soviet scientists. I think 
the men in our military are as smart and capable as any men they 
have in the Soviet military. I am quite sure we have men right down 
there in offices like yours who are just as smart as any comparable 
office in Soviet Russia: 

Mr. Horner. I certainly hope so, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think so. I do not think their gray matter works 
any better than ours. Of course, they live under an entirely different 
philosophy of life than we do. Well, here is a chance for you to do 
some bragging, so when the transcript comes down, you tell us about it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Some of the significant advances recently made by the Air Force are: 

We have successfully developed the BOMARC missile, giving us the capability 
to destroy enemy aircraft at ranges farther away from potential targets than they 

‘an release their bombs. In tests, BOMARCS have destroyed target drones at 
distances of approximately 100 miles and have demonstrated great accuracy. 

A new altitude record for balloonists was set in August 1957, when Maj. David 
G. Simons reached 102,000 feet. This flight demonstrated that the Air Force 
has developed equipment capable of protecting man in space for periods of up 
to 72 hours. 

Another accomplishment which will play an important part in conquest of 
space is the development of a full-pressure suit. This suit will be used in testing 
the new X—15 for what may be man’s first venture into outer space. It provides 
ventilation, protection against the gravity forces that can cause a man to black 
out, and protection against the radiant heat to be experienced in space where 
man will no longer be protected by the earth’s atmosphere. The suit includes 
safety and parachute harnesses.’ 

One of the big strides forward in research that the Air Force has made is the 
perfection of the ion-emission microscope. This microscope can magnify a single 
atom until it fills the entire field of the microscope. The capability to photo- 
graph single atoms should provide information of great importance in the fields 
of metallurgy and materials. 

Improved communication between ground stations and aircraft in flight will 
be possible through use of the new single-sideband technique which is the result 
of 4 years of development effort. It is more reliable, more powerful, and permits 
the division of available broadcast bands into more channels than possible with 
conventional radio techniques. 

Increased range for radio communications and the possibility of using photo- 
chemical energy available in the upper atmosphere as a military fuel are the 
potential benefits of research and development effort during 1957. An Aerobee- 
Hi rocket was used to release a chemical at an altitude of 75 miles, creating an 
intense and persistent ionosphere. Because of the density of electrons in this 
artificial atmosphere, it has certain characteristics which should be useful in the 
communications and fuel applications. 

Development of the SNARK intercontinental missile has been essentially com- 
pleted. It has demonstrated considerably greater accuracy than has been ex- 
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hibited previously by a full automatic weapon system. It has successfully im- 
pacted in the target area after flights up to 5,000 miles. 
( Additional classified information has been furnished for the committee’s use.) 


RADAR DETECTION OF IRBM’S 


Mr. Scrivner. You recited, in answer to some statements made, 
that at present we are not in a position to counter IRBM’s, nor wil 
the present radar which we have detect IRBM’s. Have you any ree 
son to believe the Russians are any further along in radar than we 
are ¢ 

Mr. Horner. Not in that particular area; no, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, while we may not be able right now to detect 


their IRBM’s, they would be in no better position about detecting 
ours ¢ 


Mr. Horner. So far as we know. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be a logical conclusion, would it not? 
Mr. Horner. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


BRITISH SOLID-PROPELLENT MISSILE 


Mr. Scrivner. This morning I referred to the British missile. 
This is a story in the New York Times of Friday, February 14, by 
Jack Raymond—I do not know who he is—a special story out of 
Washington to the New York Times, in which this writer, Mr. Ray- 
. mond, discusses the British missile program, based upon a white paper 

issued by the British Government. They were apparently talking 
about this same hole-in-the-ground concept that you and I did not 
get completed very satisfac torily yesterday. 

They point out that the British missile is going to be an under- 
ground missile, fired from subsurface pits. They point out that 
THOR and JUPITER would be launched from surface pads. Then 
this statement appears: 





It appeared here that the British missile was of a solid-fuel design. This 
indicated that the British were able to skip an entire phase of missile develop- 


ment, the use of liquid fuels. 

I thought my memory was correct when I said I had read someplace 
that they had talked about a solid-fuel missile. 

Mr. Horner. I do not question your memory, Mr. Congressman. 
I question Mr. Raymond’s source of information. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is apparently from the white paper and a similar, 
although not exactly the same, statement by Drew Middleton was 
carried in the New York Times also. He sent his story direct from 
London, apparently, describing pretty much the same sort of ac- 
tivity, underground, although he does go further and talk about what 
they are doing in the way of antisubmarine warfare, which is inter- 
esting, but does not relate to the Air Force. 

If you have any way of doing it, I wish you would make a little 
inquiry about the British program. If they have something good, 
better than we have, let us get it. We have given them enough, they 
ought to share a little with us once in a while, I should hope. 
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POSSIBLE SAVINGS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Finally, you said you never had enough money, and I believe that 
is right. I have never yet seen any of our military who ever had 
more than they could spend. Of course, that is human, too. Despite 
that statement, is there any place in this entire research and develop- 
ment program where you can suggest the saving of any sum what- 
soever as presented in this fiscal 1959 budget present: ation ? 

Mr. Horner. Not without a program reduction, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Maybe some of your programs ought to be reduced. 
As I mentioned, I looked over that list of activities, some of which 
run into pretty big money. Some of them are beyond my compre- 
hension. 

Mr. Horner. In almost every element of the research and develop- 
ment program, the question of whether this particular element should 
be completed or canceled is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not see a single, solitary program here which 
could be reduced or eliminated ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. Almost any of them could be. I do not 
think any of them could be reduced without doing some damage to 
our defense posture. 


THE FABLE OF THE KING AND THE ECONOMISTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have one thing more. We have to have a lighter 
moment once in a while in this committee, stern as our chairman is, 
but I could not help but get a little chuckle this noon—I shall not read 
it all, but I am going to put it in the record—when I picked up the 
Washington Daily News for Tuesday, March 11, and read this story: 
“The Fable of the King and the Economists.” I shall read just the 
first two paragraphs and paraphrase the rest. 

Once upon a time a great and wise king ruled a populous and prosperous land. 
The width and breadth of his kingdom were measured in thousands of leagues. 

But a plague of poverty came upon that land, and no man knew its cause. 
There were mighty and inconclusive arguments in the halls of government, 
and learned graybeards in the schools advocated this remedy or that. The 
King, seeing that his people were distressed and starving in the midst of plenty, 
ealled his wisest counselors from the four quarters of the kingdom. 

Then it goes on to say he called them all in there, and there were 
9.010 of them. He wanted to have a short, concise statement on eco- 
nomics so he could remedy this situation. After they had labored 
for a year, they brought in 87 volumes of 600 pages each. He turned 
his crossbowmen loose on them. A few of them escaped death. 
They locked the iron door behind them. 

After a year they came back in and had reduced that to 63 volumes 
by eliminating the graphs and the charts. The King became a little 
provoked and tur ned the crossbowmen loose. 

Finally, years later, the last economist in the nation came in—and 
I shall read this conclusion : 


“Your Majesty, I have reduced this subject of economics to a single brief and 
easily remembered sentence. Yet will I wager my head that you will find my 
text a true one, and not to be disputed.” 

“Speak on,” cried the King, and the palace guards aimed their crossbows. But 
the old economist rose fearlessly to his feet, stood face to face with the King and 
said: 
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“Sire, in eight words I will reveal to you all the wisdom that I have distilled 
through all these years from all the writings of all the economists who once 
practiced their science in your kingdom. Here is my text: 

“There ain’t no such thing as free lunch.” 


(The article referred to follows :) 
{The Washington Daily News, March 11, 1958] 
THe FasLe oF THE KING AND THE ECONOMISTS 


Once upon a time a great and wise King ruled a populous and prosperous land. 
The width and breadth of his kingdom were measured in thousands of leagues. 

But a plague of poverty came upon that land, and no man knew its cause. There 
were mighty and inconclusive arguments in the halls of government, and learned 
graybeards in the schools advocated this remedy or that. This King, seeing that 
his people were distressed and starving in the midst of plenty, called his wisest 
counselors from the four quarters of the kingdom. 

Seated on his golden throne and arrayed in his royal robes, he commanded them 
to give forth with their wisdom. Then began an argument that lasted all through 
the night, until the King’s head drooped wearily with the weight of the sapphires 
and diamonus in his golden crown. As dawn was breaking he arose, and said: 

“Here is only confusion of tongues. I have heard many of ye speak of this 
science called economics. Mark well my words: One month hence let all the econ- 
omists of my kingdom assemble here, bringing with them a short and simple text 
on this subject of economics, so that I may nnd light and my people may be saved.” 

A month passed. The economists assembled, and their number was 2,010. 

“Where is my short text on economics?” asked the King. 

“Q, sire,” replied the chief economist, “we have it not. To prepare such a text 
will require at least a year.” 

“That,” said the King, “is a long time, and my people languish. But go, now, 
and get to work without delay.” 

A twelvemonth later the economists took their places in the great audience hall, 
around the crystal walls of which stood the palace guards, armed with spears and 
cross bows. Then stood forth the gray-bearded chief economist. 

“O, King,” he saia, “we have labored with all diligence and have prepared the 
short text on economics for which you asked. We have it here in 87 volumes of 
600 pages each, generously and handsomely illustrated with charts and graphs.” 

The King, exceedingly wroth, raised his scepter and let it fall with a crash, so 
that the great sapphire in its tip took a large bite out of the table top before him. 
And the guards, raising their cross bows, shot 1,005 of the economists. 

“Now,” thundered the King, “get ye gone, and return not until ye have written 
me a really brief text on economics.” And the remaining economists fled down 
the long hall, and the iron doors of the palace clanged behind them. 

But, another year having passed, they returned, and the aged spokesman spoke 
with prideful voice : 

“Sire, at last we have just what you want. We have reduced our work on eco- 
nomics to 63 volumes by eliminating the graphs and charts.” 

Again the King raised his scepter and brought it down, with such force this 
time that the great sapphire remainded embedded in the walnut and pear! of the 
table top. Again the guards shot their cross bows, and again the number of econ- 
omists was reduced by half. And those left alive fled once more from the King’s 
wrath. 

Year after year they returned to the palace, bringing each time a slightly more 
eondensed version of the Joint Official Text on Economics. But never was the 
King satisfied, and each time the palace guards mowed down more economists 
until at last only one remained alive. He was a man of profound wisdom, but aged 
and feeble, so that never had he been able to make his voice heard above the 
disputations of his learned colleagues. 

And a day came when this last economist plodded slowly to the palace and 
sought audience with the King, himself now a graybeard, sad, and bent with 
pondering the troubles of his people. Trembling, the last economist approached 
the throue, prostrated himself before the King, and spoke : 

“Your Majesty, I have reduced this subject of economics to a single brief and 
easily remembered sentence. Yet will I wager my head that you will find my 
text a true one, and not to be disputed.” 

“Speak on,” cried the King, and the palace guards aimed their cross bows. But 
the old economist rose fearlessly to his feet, stood face to face with the King, and 


said: 
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“Sire, in eight words I will reveal to you all the wisdom that I have distilled 
through all these years from all the writings of all the economists who once prac- 
ticed their science in your kingdom. Here is my text: 

“There ain’t no such thing as free lunch.” 

Mr. Mutter. Al Smith once said you could take all the economists 


in the world and stretch them end to end and they would never reach 
a decision. 


Mr. Manion. Mr. Ford. 


ADVANTAGES OF AN IMPACT ON THE MOON 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, yesterday we were talking about ability to 
hit the moon, to circle or approximate it. What military significance 
is there to hitting the moon or doing any one of a number of things 
in relation to it ? 

Mr. Horner. Perhaps the easy way to answer that is to gain new 
knowledge which we cannot anticipate at this time. I think it is 
very difficult to trust our imaginations in establishing exactly what 
military requirements are in areas where we have so little know ledge 
as we have in the area of astronauties today. 

However, there are some things which can be said about impact on 
the moon, for example. We have very little knowledge right now of 
what the nature of the surface of the moon is. By hitting the moon 
and observing it, we can get a pretty good idea of the density of the 
surface of the moon; if we are fortunate, perhaps by spectrographic 
studies, what the chemical makeup of the moon’s surface is; and cer- 
tainly if we are ever to have a man on the moon, then we have to 
have the experience of guiding a vehicle to the moon, using that pro- 
pulsion system. We would not want to do all of these things the. first 
time with a man in the vehicle. 

You could ask the same question as to why is it desirable from 
the military point of view to have a man on the moon. Partly, from 
the classic point of view, because it is there. Partly because we might 
be afraid that the U. S. S. R. might get one there first. and realize 
advantages which we had not anticipated existed there. The moon isa 
space station which has been put there free for us to occupy. There 
are certain physical characteristics of the moon that might lead us 
to postulate certain military features. 

The force of gravity on the moon is about one-sixth of that on 
the earth. Therefore, if you were to use the moon as a launching sta- 
tion, possibly, for offensive missiles, it would require much less energy. 
The moon, having very little or no atmosphere, is a base from which 
one could possibly observe the flight of a weapon all the way from 
the moon’s surface to its target, which is something which cannot be 
done from one point on the earth to another far distant point on the 
earth. 

There are also some you might call geometric advantages. 

[ personally am one to believe that human beings live on the earth 
because they enjoy this environment, and I think we are always going 
to enjoy this environment, and : any military objectives are going to be 
based primarily upon maintaining our way ‘of life in this environment. 
However, we can imagine a situation growing up over a period of the 
next decade or two decades or three decades where we have deve loped 
such a capability to obliterate Russia and presumably they have de- 
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veloped a similar capability to obliterate us, that we will lose some of 
our current strategic deterrent position. 

The moon is far enough away that if military action were taken from 
the U. S. S. R., for example, against the moon, it could be easily ob- 
served and counteraction could be taken. . You would really have a very 
appreciable warning time, you see, whether that military action was 

taken against the U Mnited States or taken against a military installa- 
tion on the moon. 

These are all rather random and a little bit wild postulations, but I 
will repeat the statement I started out with: We do not really trust 
our imaginations to indicate to us all of the possible advantages of 
hitting the moon. 


HARDWARE AND FUNDS NECESSARY TO HIT THE MOON 


Mr. Forp. As I recall the testimony yesterday, it was indicated that 
the basic hardware essential for such a shot or operation is available 
without too much, if any, need for additional obligational authority 
in fiseal 1958 or above the proposed figure for funding in fiscal 1959 
to do the job, is that correct ? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir, I do not think I said exactly that. As regards 
1958, yes. As regards 1959, however, these are some of the programs 
which are being considered for possible supplemental appropriation. 
Here again, I would repeat that this is a consideration primarily of 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency rather than the Air Force. 


R. AND D. REQUEST FROM DEFENSE DEPARTMENT'S EMERGENCY FUND IN 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1958, did Air Force R. and D. request and, if so, 
how much, from the Department of Defense emergency fund? 

Mr. Horner. For this purpose ¢ 

Mr. Forp. No. For any purpose, R. and D. 

Mr. Horner. In the fiscal 1958 supplemental appropriation, we re- 
quested research and development money only for the support of 
JUPITER in the amount of, I believe, $30 million. Would you cor 
rect me on that, General Bogart ? 

Mr. Forp. I am talking about out of the Department of Defense 
emergency fund. 

Mr. Horner. You asked for the 1958 supplemental ? 

Mr. Forv. No. Only R. and D., Air Force, out of the Department of 
Defense emergency fund. 

Mr. Horner. We requested money for about 3 or 4 different projects. 
1 of which was the X-15, 1 of which was the ballistic missile defense 
radar. I believe there are two others, but I would like to furnish. you 
that information for the record, if I might. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply the program and the dollar request and, 
in addition, whether or not it was approved and, if so, in which in- 
stances / 

Mr. FLoop. Would the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Forp. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Horner. I should correct my comment, then, because if your 
question is related to requests, there were more than the four requests. 
That number I was relating to the number of requests that were 
approved. 
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Mr. Forp. First, the total of the request, programs and dollars; and, 
secondly, the amount of dollars approved and the programs for which 
the approval was granted. 

Mr. Horner. I understand now, sir. 

(Additional classified information furnished the committee :) 


CAPABILITY OF HITTING THE MOON 


Mr. Froop. Two distinct groups here in your general area have 
said to all of us that we, meaning the United States, can hit the moon 
with a rocket or a slingshot or something within a year. That being 
the case, if we gave you all the money you said was necessary, rege ard- 
less of how much it w as, can you in the Air Force hit the moon “with 
something, anything, before Christmas / 

Mr. Horner. I feel sure we can. There is alw ays a certain amount 
of risk in this kind of undertaking, but we feel that we can do that; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you asked anybody in the Air Force or the De- 
partment of Defense to give you enough money, hardware, and peo- 
ple, starting at midnight tonight, to chip a piece out of that ball of 
green cheese for a Christmas present to Uncle Sam? Have you asked 
for that? 

Mr. Horner. We have submitted such a program to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. It is currently under consideration. 

Mr. Fioop. I am for giving it to them as of this minute, Mr. Chair- 
man, with our own supplemental, without waiting for somebody 
downtown to make up his mind to ask for it. If this man means what 
he says and if he knows what he is talking about—and I think he 
does—then this committee should not wait 5 minutes more today. We 
should give him all the money and all the hardware and all the peo- 
»le he wants, regardless of what anybody else says or wants, and tell 
fim to go up on top of some hill and do it without any question. 

I do not think we should wait for a supplemental to come up here 
or for somebody in the executive branch of the Government to try 
to make up their mind as to who or what or how or why or when it 
should be ion or how much it should cost, or anything else. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Back on the record. 

It should be realized that this money we make available here in 
this bill is not available until July 1. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is physically impossible to make it available now 
under this budget procedure. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Ford. 

(Off the record.) 


R. AND D. REQUEST FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Forp. In the Air Force R. and D., how much is for what is com- 
monly called basic research ? 

Mr. Horner. In our program structure, I believe it is $37 million. 
I would like to check that number. 

Mr. Forp. You may supply the figure for the record. 
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Mr. Horner. Mr. Meyer tells me it was $36 million in 1958, and 
$40 million in 1959. 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is that ample or insufficient, as far as you are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Horner. Our basic research program, in a similar manner to 
our technical development program, was materially cut back last 
summer. 
_ This amount represents a near optimum rate of acceleration of the 

program to a level at which we think it should be. 


OBLIGATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND CARRYOVER, FISCAL YEARS 1954-59 


Mr. Forp. I would like to have in the record a continuation of the 
chart of material which was submitted last year on page 1325 of the 
hearings in the Department of Defense appropriations, part I. 

It shows the obligations, the expenditures and carryover for the 5 
fiscal years, 1954 to 1958. 

In the new chart start with 1954, and carry it through 1959. 

General Bogart. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think it also should be supplemented by a series of 
somewhat different charts having the same information included by 
having a column showing yearly expenditures, a column showing the 
obligations, a column showit ng the carryovers, a column showing the 
unob ligated, and a column showing the ‘unexpended balance by years. 

General Bocarr. I think you should also include the unliquidated 
obligations, sir, to make it meaningful. 

Mr. Forp. What I want is a different kind of a chart to look a 
because this chart on page 1325 is a little difficult to look at eee 
and analyze comparisons. 

General Bocarr. I think we would do better to put the stub in the 
fiseal years and put these headings across the top. I think we can 
do that. 

(The chart requested follows :) 

Research and development table reflecting for the 6 fiscal years, 1954-59, obligations, 
expenditures, and carryover in each instance 


{In thousands] 


Unexpended | Unobligated 











balance New obligat- | Obligations | Expenditures | carried Unliquidated 
Fiscal year brought ing authority! | forward obligations 
forward | 
1954_.. —— $531, 802 $441, 720 $407, 601 | $444, 942 | $125, 490 $403, 090 
1955__. | 528, 580 | 420, 370 460, 741 | 445, 747 | 85, 455 | 417, 748 
1956__. | 503, 203 | 593, 311 | 640, 003 | 622, 547 | 38, 763 435, 892 
1957__. 474, 655 | 723, 969 697, 813 | 35, 76, 600 398, 140 
1958 2___ | 9.474, 740 | 685, 707 | 727, 512 | 40, 000 | 390, 447 
1959 2_.. 430, 447 | | 
| 


719, 000 | 24, 785 40, 000 | 379, 447 





! These amounts exclude reimbursements. 
3 Estimated. 
3 Includes $5,403,000 of uncollected reimbursements. 


MONTHLY OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Forp. Would you also include a chart showing the monthly 
obligations and expenditures for research and development in fiscal 


22910—_58——-17 
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1958 up to date, and what you forecast they will be through the end 
of fiscal 1958? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Research and development estimated obligations and expenditures, fiscul year 1958 


{In thouss ae 


° 
Estimated | Estimated 
obligations | expenditures 





| 














PUES aes ee ae sonak cule babs ctctland amedadicngnemupgetdedons an et $62, 438 
August 1957__.__- Sint - us a — aes | —31, 893 57, 742 
September 1957_- pies wiiminnataciedeaetihd i eicas can 39, 263 | 45, 811 
ie, 5 ach ~ Ae scales tdeta a enris Bie meaanss hadeepgeiieleicenlnen pddasniall 38, 016 42, 839 
November 1957. ______----- a a i Ra ed 27, 873 59, 644 
December 1957_-. .---------- : eee PID, She dicataa deca] 70, 805 | 63, 603 
January 1958_.......----.-- nie ce ~th + sas cattee 35, 080 | 54, 597 
February 1958_------- | 69, 400 | 66, 157 
March 1958 _____- Sb akiihpbigtbnmmiemene 100, 700 | 66, 126 
April 1958__- cas ae oath cacaiaeeaae SE cosy 72, 000 | 70, 119 
May 1958 ______- ‘ ; ‘ iar tasakedactehdhind caine 82, 300 | 68, 60) 
CS . ———e j hintaan alpina <untinsblnid, stds aa uigeaiee ts 106, 112 77, 428 
Pine fo 
Total__.._-_- icitis st enicia aa Sao pyc 727, 512 735, 2U5 





Note.—Amounts for July 1957 through January 1958 are actual and for subsequent months are estimated. 
Amounts indicated include anticipated reimbursements and reflect obligation and expenditure activity 
against fiscal year 1958 and prior year programs. 


CANCELLATIONS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, if you had to analyze the picture today, 
bearing in mind what has developed since last fall when you made 
the cancellations of the NAVAHO, the F-103, the Q-5, and the C-132, 
would you make the same decisions now as you i did then ? 

Mr. Horner. If I understand your question, it amounts to, if we 
had these programs active today w ‘ould we cancel them 2 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. 

Mr. Horner. It seems unlikely to me if they were fully supported 
by funds—and obviously they were in our estimation the least pro- 
ductive of our programs, and that is why they were canceled 

Mr. Forp. They were canceled, then, because of a spending limi- 
tation problem, and now that spending limitation problem to a de- 
gree, anyhow, has been lifted. I assume you are substituting cur- 
rently, without the limitaticns, programs which have been analyzed 
as more productive ? 

Mr. Horner. The financial difficulties we were in last summer 
caused a complete review of the program. Of course, it was during 
this review of the program that these particular projects fell out. 
There were also technical considerations that influenced the selection 
of these particular projects for cancellation in each case, and our 
assessment of their utility when and if the development was suc- 
cessful. 

I have some trouble transposing this to an environment where they 
were completely funded and showing you that such a program review 
would be made, and a similar determination would be made. 








CANCELLATION OF NAVAHO PROJECT 


Let me explain that by treating the NAVAHO as an example: The 
NAVAHO was canceled because we had found a simpler, and we felt 
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a cheaper way, of delivering strategic warheads in the environment 
a ballistic missiles which would be more operationally useful. We 

canceled the NAVAHO because it was extremely expensive and a little 
bit overtaken, by the events in the rest of our development program. 

We were fairly confident that we could have gone ahead and fin- 
ished the NAVAHO and had some period of utility from it. 

The problems that we were having in the development program, 
however, reduced this period of utility and thus it was subject to the 
cancellation. 

It is entirely possible that if we had had continued technical diffi- 
culties in the development program we might have arrived at the 
same determination this summer in spite of the financial problem 
but, again, I cannot assure you that would have happened this summer. 


EFFECT OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS ON UTILIZATION OF EXISTING WEAPON 
SYSTEMS 


Mr. Forp. I admit that it is a somewhat hypothetical situation, 
but is it not also true from our point of view as we sit here that we 
keep hearing of these tremendous breakthroughs of one sort or an- 
other which in and of themselves might make obsolete or uneconom- 
ical the further continuation of such a program as the NAVAHO 
even at this late date with no spending limitation ? 

Mr. Horner. That is certainly true. One of our most difficult 
judgments in the research and development program is assessing the 

value of the weapon that is just about to be put into the operational] 
inventory against the value of the weapon that is still on the drawing 
board. 

The weapon that is 3 or 4 years off always looks much better than 
the one that is in flight test. There are always these motivations to 
say “Let us not spe nd a lot of money to buy numbers of these weap- 
ons and put them in the operation: ul inventory because in 3 years we 
will have a much better weapon. 

This is now true, for example, in the MINUTE MAN, as it relates 
to our current ICBM. However, there is also a military restriction 
involved here because while we are waiting for this more advanced 
weapon, we do not have the military « -apability unless we do go ahead 
and deploy the weapon we have currently in flight test. 

Mr. Froop. Is not your watchword that it is “obsolete” ? 

Mr. Horner. That is a fairly accurate description of the situation. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good description of it; is it not? 


CANCELLATION OF C—-132 PROJECT 


Mr. Forp. I got the impression from your comment yesterday on 
the C-132 that there was not any great remorse when you canceled 
that program. I cannot recall the exact words, but certainly the 
phrases that I do recall— 

Mr. Horner. Of all the programs we canceled, the C-132 uniquely 
enough was the one that was in the least technical difficulty. Of 
course, all development programs are in some technical difficulty or 
they would not be development programs. 

The C-132 was built around a turboprop engine which from its test 
program nentel to be the best turboprop development we had ever 
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had and it promised to give us logistic service at a ton-mile rate lower 
than any airplane we had ever developed. 

The C-132 was cursed a little bit by the fact of the existence of the 
C133, but to a large measure could do the same job. It was a some- 
what smaller airplane, and was already in existence, you see. So, this 

was a matter of weighing the relative values and the price you want 
to pay for this improvement. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Fioop. Would you furnish for the committee the characteristics 
of the C—-132? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


C-132 


The C—132 is a 4-engine, heavy transport aircraft designed to tr ansport supplies, 
equipment, and personnel directly between basic supply points in the United 
States and overseas theaters. Transportation of personnel would have been 
limited to the fact that the main cargo compartment would not have been 
pressurized. 

An aft loading door with integral ramp and forward side loading door were 
provided. Thermal deicing for wing and empennage surface leading edges was 
provided. Nesa glass was used for transparent areas. 

The normal crew consisted of pilot, copilot, navigator, systems engineer, and 
a relief crew of three. Accommodations for five additional crew members was 
also provided in the flight compartment. The crew compartment was pressurized 
to 8,000 feet at 40,000 feet. Emergency air evacuation for the crew was provided 
by moving the access stairway aft and sliding out the chute. 

The aircraft was equipped with 4 Pratt & Whitney turboprop engines of 15,000 
equivalent shaft horsepower each and Hamilton-Standard 4-blade, 20-foot 
diameter propellers. 

The main cargo compartment had a usable cubage of 15,662 cubic feet with 
an overload payload of 175,000 pounds at a 2,950 normal mileage range or normal 
payload of 100,000 pounds for 3,500 normal mileage range. 


(From page 4 of the Department of the Air Force appropriation hearings for 
fiscal year 1958.) 


FLUCTUATING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Mier. Mr. Secretary, you stated this morning—and you 
cave a line of testimony in regard to the disadvantages of a feast and 
famine approach to R. and D., ,and how expensive it was. 

As I remember right at the time we were having the crash buildup, 
or at the end of the crash buildup in connection with the Korean 
situation, there was a sharp falloff in research and development 
after the shooting stopped. 

I remember Secretary Quarles, who came before this committee as 
the first Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Develo 
ment, or whatever it was, spoke at some length and I thought very 
realistically about the fact that because of the lead times involved, this 
country should have a continuous research and development program 
at a high level irrespective of forces in being or whatever the inter- 
national situation might be at the time. 

He made a pretty strong case just as you did this morning along 
that line. 

Every year since that time questions have been asked by this com- 
mittee as to whether or not the programs presented over the fiscal 
years that have intervened carried out that concept, and whether or 
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not there were suflicient funds in the requests to maintain a top level 
of research and development without extravagant financing. 

Even last year at these hearings I think we were assured that the 
funding for research and development, departmentwide, in the De- 
partment of Defense, was considered adequate to insure everything 
up to the very level of what you would call a crash program. 

Based upon your remarks this morning I gathered that you thought 
there was still a backing and filling and a great waste because we had 
not followed on an even keel in research and development. 

Are you referring to the last year, for instance, as an example of 

where we failed to provide adequate overall funds for research and 
de elopment 4 


EFFECT OF STATUTORY NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT ON R. AND D. EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Horner. Mr. Miller, our decrease in the program last year 
differed from all the previous decreases in the program by virtue of 
the fact that it was forced by the statutory limitation on the national 
debt rather than on new obligational authority. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, you are not critizing the program? 
Do I interpret your remarks to mean that the situation developed last 
year because of other circumstances involving the debt limit and other 
factors that did not have to do with the appropriation ? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. 


CERTAIN PROGRAMS EXEMPTED FROM EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Miiier. As I recall, when the Secretary of Defense and some 
of the other witnesses were here discussing this problem there was a 
different rule on the freezing of funds within the Department of 
Defense and was there not an exception with respect to research and 
development ? 

Mr. Horner. In certain specific areas there were. There was no 
arbitrary expenditure limit placed on the ballistic missiles research 
and development program. They were treated separately in all of the 
expenditure considerations. 

There was, as you also know, a Department of Defense directive, 
I believe, which directed the transfer of 10 percent of the size of the 
research and development program to be funded outside of the re- 
search and development program, 

Here, again, however, that had no influence on the Air Force pro- 
gram because it did not influence expenditure limits, and this was 
controlling in this case. 

Mr. Mitier. As a practical matter within the Air Force the excep- 
tions in favor of research and development that we heard about on 
the Defense Department level did not actually carry down to the 
Air Force; is that right? Do I understand that to be what you mean ? 

Mr. Horner. I am not aware of any exceptions other than in the 
treatment of the ballistic missiles program as a separate issue from the 
rest of the research and development program. The constraints on 
the ballistic missiles program were handled separately by individual 
determination. 

Mr. Mitxier. And that was handled differently, as you understand 
it, from the overall field of research and development, and there were 
exceptions within the field on the expenditure limitation ? 
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Mr. Horner. On the ballistic missiles, sir. 

Mr. Miter. The ballistic missile, for instance, was an exception to 
the rule, and it was not the general rule for all research and develop- 
ment ? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. The ballistic-missile development 
program was an exception to the expenditure limitation, and the 
application of the expenditure limitation in the Air Force. 


LIFTING OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Mitier. My recollection, also, from the testimony we had from 
officials of the Department of Defense, was that the e xpenditure limi- 
tation that was made departmentwide was not only an exception with 
respect to research and development, but such limitation as has been 
placed percentagewise on research and development was lifted at an 
earlier date, I think, than last January, when all limitations were 
lifted. 

Am I incorrect in my recollection ? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir; I believe you are correct. I think, actually, 
the expenditure limitation on the research and development progr am, 
as far as its operation is concerned, ceased to be a problem late in 
October. 

Mr. Mixtrr. But you say that, despite the fact you had to make 
these very drastic cutbacks in July and August which are still not 
caught up, so to speak ? 

Mr. Horner. And September; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Osterrac. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions which I would 
like to ask at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


RELATIONSHIP TO RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary, I wish you would give us a clear pic- 
ture of the general relationship between industry and Air Force 
research and deve ‘lopment as to responsibility or values in connection 
with both basic and applied research and development. 

What I mean is that you have contracts with industry, and in those 
contracts industry is actually participating in basic and applied re- 
search and development; is that correct ? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. By the same token they are contributing of their 
own resources in connection with that work; is that true ? 

Mr. Horner. There are cases where that is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Have you any estimate as to the value of the research 
that is done privately in connection with research and development in 
the Air Force? 

Mr. Horner. No, sir; we do not. I would not know how to go about 
getting such an estimate. 

Mr. Ostertaa. I did want to have an “underst: nding as to the fact 
that private industry, in its work and in its association with the pro- 
duction of weapons, is participating in applied and basic research and 
development. 
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Mr. Horner. In general terms, sir, we encourage and help industry 
to do research out of their own resources and, generally speaking, in- 
dustry does so, to place themselves in a favorable competitive posi- 
tion for follow-on procurement of development and hardware. 

Mr. Ostertrac. That is true, and I understand it. 


VALUE OF CONTRACTS WITH INDUSTRY FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Have you any estimate as to the amount of money that is expended 
by the Air Force in your program in that particular direction; in other 
words, associated with industry in research? You have a record of 
your own expenditures, I am sure. 

Mr. Horner. Sir, these expenditures that I pointed out—estimated 
in fiscal year 1959 of $40 million—are largely contract dollars. These 
will be placed with industry and with nonprofit institutions in the 
United States to carry out the research program. 

Almost all of our appropriation in our development program is 
carried out by contact within the American industry and nonprofit 
institutions. 

Mr. Osrertrac. What form of research would that be? Would that 
be basic or applied # 

Mr. Horner. The $40 million is largely basic. 


ABANDONMENT OF R. AND D. FACILITIES 


Mr. Osrerrac. Reference has been made to research facilities under 
the jurisdiction of Research and Development, Air Force, and the 
fact that, on a number of occasions, you have found it necessary to 
abandon these facilities. Have you any estimate as to the number of 
facilities that have been abandoned along that line and their value, as 
well as the nature of their disposal, if any ¢ 

Mr. Horner. I do not at this time. I would like to try to get that 
information for you. Largely, they are not in the n: iture of isolated 
facilities at geographic locations that we have been working away 
from. They are facilities within a complex of facilities that we have 
had to either modify or abandon. 

Mr. Osterraa. I recognize that they are so located that it would be 
impossible to dispose of them for any purpose other than military use 
for the reason that they might be at some strategic point such as a 
base and, therefore, you must either use them for some other military 
purpose or you are unable to use them at all; is that right? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. We have had in the past, for ex- 
ample, rather comprehensive test facilities for reciprocating engines 
We have a very low reciprocating-engine investment in the Air Force 
at this time. 

So, we have very little development requirement and these facilities 
have either been dismantled or modified to be used with turbojet 
engines. 

This kind of thing is just keeping the facilities abreast of the 
progress of the development program. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT PROGRAM AT QUEHANNA, PA. 


Mr. Froop. Do you remember anything about a Curtiss-Wright 
operation at Quehanna, in central Pennsylvania, on static tests? 
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Mr. Horner. Yes, sir; I do. 
Mr. Froop. Is that still running or is it going to run ¢ 
Mr. Horner. That is not an Air Force facility. That is a privately 
owned facility by the Curtiss-Wright Corp. and to my knowledge it 
is in operation. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR HITTING THE MOON 


Mr. Osrertaa. I do not mean to belabor the point, but I would like 
to return to just for a moment to the question of the jurisdiction for 
responsibility, if such responsibility is placed, for launching of a rocket 
to the moon. 

Does not that decision actually fall within the rank and jurisdiction 
of ARPA? 

Mr. Horner. It does. 

Mr. Osterrac. So that if the Air Force participated it would be 
by direction or authorization of the ARPA? 

Mr. Horner. That is our current understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Mr. Secretary, you pointed out that you believe it 
would be possible to achieve such an objective within a matter of 
months. 

COST OF HITTING THE MOON 


Have you any estimate as to what a project or an objective of that 
kind might cost ? 

Mr. Horner. Certaiiily, we have costed out that prograid over — 
balance of this calendar year and it is in the neighborhood of $20 
million. An exact figure is somewhat dependent upon how many times 
you want to do it, and how much risk you want to take, and how many 
opportunities you want to provide for the possibility of missing the 
first time. 

Mr. Osterrac. Actually, it would involve putting together some 
of the things you have already achieved, would it not ? 

Mr. Horner. Most of the money is required for buying hardware 
that has already been developed ; yes, sir. 


DYNASOAR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Ostertac. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire about DYNASOAR. 
I also wondered if we were going into the detailed justifications and if 
we are, I will forego that. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Secretary, I am interested in the development or 
the status of DYNASOAR. AsI understand it, that is programed, or 
at least estimated to be in test status by 

2 other words, this weapon would be a tactical weapon; would it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Horner. As a weapon, it would be a strategic weapon, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Strategic, and not a tactical weapon ? 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is it in the form of a bomber or is it a missile? 

Mr. Manon. Maybe you could set up the machines and show it on 
the screen 
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Mr. Horner. I am afraid we do not have the slides here today, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir; we do have them, Mr. Horner. 

Mr. Horner. Would you want to put that slide in the machine? 

While he is finding the slide, I might point out DYNASOAR is a 
code name for a project as a contraction of the words “dynamic soar- 
ing.” It refers to a vehicle which uses boost glide to get interconti- 
nental distances and, ultimately, global capabilities. In passing 
around the surface of the earth, it uses the centrifugal force of the ve- 
hicle, moving in a circular pattern as well as the glide from the very 
high layers of the earth’s atmosphere. 

It is a combination of an airplane and a ballistic missile in that 
respect. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That will be a very important weapon, will it not, 
when fully developed ? 

Mr. Horner. We think it looks very promising. 

Mr. Osrerrac. And it is promising ¢ 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Where is it at this time? 

Mr. Horner. We have had it in the study and component experi- 
mental phase for about 5 years. There are some very difficult prob- 
lems in structures, in development and in propulsion, in guidance 
and in military equipment. 

We have been dockins on this problem. We feel that we are now at 
the point where we can initiate development work on the first test 
vehicle that will get us into actual full-scale operation of this principle. 


COST OF DYNASOAR 


Mr. Froop. What will one cost? In round numbers, will it cost 
about $150 million ? 

Mr. Horner. Asa very round number I suspect that is a good guess, 
dependent upon what amortization you claim for the boosters that may 
have already been developed in the ballistic-missiles program. 

Mr. Fioop. One hundred and fifty million dollars would be a good 
guess; is that right? 

Mr. Horner. For the first one; yes, sir. They would be much 
cheaper, of course, as we go along. 

Mr. Osterrac. How much money is in this budget for that particular 
program ? 

General Sworrorp. Five million dollars of P-600 R. and D. money. 


RANGE AND PURPOSE OF DYNASOAR 


Mr. WiccteswortH. What is the range of this vehicle? 

Mr. Osrertac. Around the world. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. What is the real purpose of this vehicle? 

Mr. Horner. The vehicle can be used for several purposes. One of 
the first purposes to be accomplished would be to have a reconnaissance 
capability. By putting reconnaissance gear in this, of course, you can 
get photographic data and other reconnaissance data. You can also 
drop or expel weapons from such a vehicle and then guide them to 
targets. 
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So, looking at it from both an experimental research vehicle at the 

Heo pes and the possibility of a reconnaissance weapon and the possi- 
ility of a bombing vehicle 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is it possible that this vehicle or weapon might be 
used to police the outer space ? 

Mr. Horner. If such a capability is politically desirable, certainly 
this has a technical capability. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, this is a manned vehicle. 

Mr. Horner. It can be either manned or unmanned. 

Mr. Mutter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 





SPEED AND RANGE OF DYNASOAR 


Mr. WiccteswortH. W hat is its speed and range? 

Mr. Horner. Our ultimate objective is to have at least a global 
capability of circumnavigation of the globe, and return to the launch- 
ing point. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. At what speed ? 

Mr. Horner. In order to do this, it will have speeds in the neighbor- 
hood of 23,000 feet per second, or about 17,000 miles per hour. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We will proceed with the details of the justifications, 
gentlemen. 

(The justifications may be found on p. 193.) 

General Bogart will take over at this point, and proceed without 
interruption for about 20 minutes. 

We are on page 1, and we will discuss programs, 610, 620, 660, 670, 
680, and 690. 

We have talked about these programs for 2 days. 

Mr. Fioop. What tab is that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Tab 1, but we are going to tab 3. 

Proceed, and give us a bird’s eye view of this picture, General 
Bogart. 

ATRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


General Bocarr. If I may invite your attention, first, to page 1 
of tab 1, which is the summary of the program requirement for fiscal 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959, and the break which shows on that page, 
you will note it shows the budget program breakout. 

Program 610, “Aircraft and related equipment,” shows a program 
of $148 million in 1957, $110 million in 1958, and $125 million in 1959. 


Mr. Manon. This table will be in the record in connection with 
your testimony ? 


General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 
(The table referred to follows:) 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Summary of requirements by budget program 























Program Title 1957 1958 1959 
No. actual estimate estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
610 | Aircraft and related equipment..___- : | $148, 054, 422 | $110, 388,000 | $125, 052, 000 
620 | Guided missiles and related equipment...___-_-_- | 86, 965, 544 | 1 113, 024, 000 } 95, 629, 000 
660 | Ammunition and related —— eiaiiianicaeiots | 9, 373, 741 8, 392, 000 5, 940, 000 
670 Other equipment-......-.------ Een 64, 667, 804 75, 567, 000 
680 | Military sciences. min thin’ sewhinkeesdshnl ee 77, 631, 500 | 83, 920, 000 
690 | Operation and mang igement. : aalebacall 324, 085, 089 7 328, 108, 290 | $38, 677, 000 
Total program requirements. -.-. Deri 725, 844, 267 1 702, 211, 684 724 , 785, 000 
j Less portion of program to be obligated in subse- | y 
quent fiscal years... —54, 519,924 | —40, 000, 000 —40, 000, 000 
| Plus obligations incurred against prior year pro- | | | 
gram funds....-. Se xia 26,496,511 | 65, 300,346 40, 000, 000 
Total obligations... _.-.....- ola , be 697, 820, 854 | 1727, 512,030 | 724, 785, 000 


ballistic missile program. 
Installation analysis 


{In thousands] 


A. OBLIGATIONS 


| Fiscal year 


Summiary of installations | 1957, actual 


1. Research and development appropriation (program 690): 
a) Air Force facilities operated by the Air Force 


$255, 303 
(h) 


1 Includes fiscal year 1958 supplemental request of $30,000,000 for acceleration of the intermediate range 


Fiscal year 
1958, esti- 
mated 


$249, 611 


Fiseal year 
1959, esti- 


mated 


$253, 489 














Air Force facilities operated under contract 68, 782 | 78, 497 85, 188 
2. Military personnel appropriation a 112, 196 | 102, 221 | 96, 343 
lotal obligations : : sie 436, 281 | 430, 329 | 435, 020 
| 
B. PERSONNEL 
Number of positions Man-years 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 
year 1957,| year 1958,| year 1959,|  Fise: : 7 1958,| g | year 1959, 
actual | projected | projected | year sou | — "aia. 2 esti- 
end author- | author- | actual | ae d mated 
| strength | ization | ization | : | 
| | 
cakieeicuienn nical edie Ses ——}— 2 tei — 
1, Government civilians paid out of re- | | | | 
search and development funds | 24, 639 | 22, 380 22, 618 24, 679 22, 752 | 22, 116 
2. Contractor civilians paid out of research | | 
and development funds.. a 10, 053 10,929 | 11,354 8, 405 10, 555 | 11, 139 
3. Military personnel in research, devel- | 
opment, and test work and — | | j | 
thereof. 5: 24, 879 21, 286 re 21, 397 25, 996 23, 083 | 21, 342 
a } s — aol - 
Total personnel. ...........--.--..- | 59, 571 | 54,505 | 55,309 | 59,080 56, 300 | | 54, 507 
(Norr.—See aie the justification of the estimates for Fismane h and 


Development beginning on p. 193.) 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, he has his program set out there as 


programs 610 and 620. 


can leaf through it quickly. 
General Bocart. What I want to invite your attention to here—— 
Mr. Tuomas. Would you mind giving the page number opposite 
your program number? 


Why not give us the page number and we 
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General Bocarr. I had to flip back here, sir, and show you these 
ages in section 3. I simply wanted to show you that this is the break 
in which the budget is made up, and in order to get the justification 
Mr. Tuomas. I understand that. You can provide it by putting 
the page number on there, though. 

General Bogart. I see what you mean, sir. Pardon me. The textual 
justification is shown in the index right j in front of section 1, and the 
page number for program 610 begins at page 12 through page 23 in 
section 3. 

Program 620 is pages 24 to 30 in section 3. 

Progr am 660 is pages 31 to 36 in section 3. 

Progr am 670 is pages 37 to 46 in section 3, and program 680 is 
pages ‘47 to 57, section 3: also, program 690 is pages 58 to 75 in 
section 3. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, sir. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; I misunderstood you, sir. I would also 
like to invite your attention to the last chart in section 2, which is a 
Vu-Graph chart, and is No. 11. Now, the justification of the program 
and the presentation by General Swofford was in accordance with this 

table. I would like to point out that we have on the left side 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. What page is that? 

General Bocarr. It is the last page in section 2, and it is Vu-Graph 
No. 11. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Thank you. 

General Bogart. Under the budget structure, we have the num- 
bers of the budget programs down the left-hand stub. Across the 
top we have the break for operational systems, technical development 
and research, and center operations, and the total on the right-hand 
side is the program total, which shows by budget program on the 
first sheet to which I referred. 

The $125.1 million is the 1959 program. That is broken up into 
strategic systems, on which there is $25.4 million: the tactical sys- 
tems, on which there is $11 million: the technical support program, 
with $24.2 million: and tactical development in the amount of $64.5 
million. 

Now, in order to show our justifications in accordance with the 
budget structure, we have provided these detailed justifications and 
explanatory notes which start in section 3. Section 3 is organized 
so that the first page of it is the Research and development appro- 
priation language. which is followed by the program and financing 
statement, which is the green sheets. That is page 2 of section 3. 

This simply shows how we get from the program to the appropria- 
tion request. 

The appropriation request is $719 million. 

The program figure is $724 million. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Bocart. If we can turn to page 12 of section 3, we start 
and show the justifications of program 610. 

Program 610 had—again I repeat—this program requirement of 
$125 million for 1959 against $110 million in 1958, and $148 million 
in 1957. 
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The breakdown by budget project is shown on page 13. Page 15 
gives the projects within that budget program and shows the break 
of the $125 million requirement. That is followed by a statement 
and examples under each budget and project. 

The next page, page 14, is ; classified secret, and that is because of 
the content of the material. Most of these pages are unclassified but 
this particular part is classified because we explain some of the pri- 
mary systems which are financed under this particular budget project 
611 which covers airframes and their configuration. 

On this, as you will note, we had $82 million in 1957; $53 million in 
1958, and $60 million in 1959. 

Now, in order to see the detail—more detail than is given in this 
book—we have a classified state nent which I would like very much 
to pick up that gives the list of various items under the bre: iks which 
were given by General Swofford. 

I would like to ask Mr. Meyer to explain how those sheets break 
out against the Strategic Air Defense, Tactical, and so on. 


FORM OF BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Can you point that out, Mr. Meyer, on your copy ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir; one reason for this is that the budget program 
is set up in accordance with more or less a standard pattern which 
is prescribed and in addition to that there is a security angle in the 
way the budget program is made up. 

Mr. WieeLtesworrh. Why can we not take the budget breakdown 
and have a statement on each one of the six items that are listed ’ 

General Bogart. I have another statement in connection with that, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnh. Why should we bother at this point with the 
management setup ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. General, is this budget made up for the use and bene- 
fit of the Bureau of the Budget, or is it made up for the use and bene- 
fit of the Congress? We have a group of symbols and figures which 
do not mean anything to this committee. They might mean some- 
thing to the Bureau of the Budget, but there is no narrative to explain 
them. 

General Bocarr. There is a narrative, sir, under each one of the 
budget projects. That narrative does explain the requirements and 
explains the principal items which were covered by each project. 

However, to see the complete detail, you would have to look a 
this other sheet which I have just handed out. There are too iat 
projects to cover them in the detailed justifications. 

Mr. Wicetresworrn. This is, in effect, a shopping list? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir; this is a buy list. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Why cannot that be made up on the budget 
basis rather than on the management basis? 

General Bocartr. We have made it up that way, but we do not have 
copies of it reproduced. 

We do not use it for control of the program. We use it for the 
funding, but not for control of the program, and I just do not have 
copies of that at this time. 
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I can make copies for you, and furnish them for the committee. 
It of course is also classified. It is simply a rearrangement of these 
same items. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. From my point of view it complicates under- 
standing the picture to have it presented from two angles at once. 

Mr. Fioop. We will not change the presentation as of now, anyway. 

General Bogart. I can provide this table, however, because we do 
have it made up. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. I suggest you provide that for the use of the 
committee when you get it made up. 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished for the use of 
the committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Bocarr. The point is, then, as we go through here in the 
justification we take each budget project, and if we can skip to page 
24 you will see that we have the same type of justification for 

Mr. WiceLEsworru. You will explain each of these subheadings as 
you go along? 

General Boar. Iw as planning to cover the budget program break 
with the project break which is shown in each page, in each of the 
following pages. 

Page 24, for example, shows program 620 for guided missiles and 
related equipment. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. What about the first breakdown, the $60.6 
million ? 

General Bocarr. The justification for the $60.6 million, sir, this is 
project 611, the justification is covered in part 2, page 14, justification 
of funds requested. 

This is simply a narrative statement covering some of the major 
items which are procured out of this particular budget project. 

Those you will also find on this other tabulation which I have given 
you. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is $125 million, and I figured it out as $13,000 per 
word in the justifications. It is a pretty expensive justification. 





OTHER AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. For instance, looking at page 13 which breaks 
down the first subheading, what is included in other aircraft equip- 
ment which necessitates calling for an increase of $4 million, and what 
is included in the aircraft research item which jumps up over $1 mil- 
lion, from $1.2 million to $2.3 million ? 

General Bocarr. Other aircraft equipment is shown on page 21. 
That is project 615. The justification 1s part 2 which shows flight 
control technical requirements. This is only part of the total require- 
ment. Flight display and flight control integration were the items 
where we showed some pictures yesterday. 

The new instrumentation for cockpits is included here; secondary 
power sources and transmission technology. We have specific items 
here in each of these areas, and General Swofford has the specifics on 
each item, what they are supposed to do, and he can cover them. 

We had anticipated there would be questions from the other tabula- 
tion which we can explain in detail. 
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FLIGHT CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. What is the reason for the $4 million increase 
in other equipment? The narrative is not very explanatory. 

Mr. Meyer. In detail, sir, the first item is flight control, increased 
from 5.3 to 6.1. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are you getting for it? That is no justifica- 
tion. ; 

Mr. Horner. I can make a general statement on it, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. You are asking for $125 million here, an in- 
crease of $15 million. All we want is some explanation of why the 
increase and what is reflected in it. So far, as I understand it, we are 
practically asked to take it on faith. 

Mr. Horner. It is part of the technical development program which 
produces developments which will let human operators control air- 
craft of such performance that a degree of automaticity is necessary. 

This means we have to have sensing devices and control devices that 
will work in the Mach 3 B-70, the Mach 3 F- 108, the Mach 7 X-15, 
and ultimately as an advance development, on into space. 

Fundamentally, the reason why this investment is larger this year 
is that our deve Jopments of last year are coming to a stage where they 
require a larger investment in order to provide the techniques and 
hardware for the test program. 


Mr. Wieerteswortu. So far, I do not know whether you need $50 
million or $500 million. 

Mr. Horner. I can only show you where the individual dollars go 
by giving you a list of the tasks in this area. I do not have such a 
list now but I will be glad to provide it. 


(The information is classified and has been furnished for the use 
of the committee. ) 


OBLIGATIONS FOR AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wieereswortu. I thought we would have a shopping list. 
What have you obligated for 610 to date, for instance ? 

Mr. Meyer. T hirty million dollars obligated. 

Mr. Wiceateswortn. To what date? 

Mr. Meyer. January 31, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. You are asking us for $125 million on a 12- 
month basis when you say you have obligated only $30 million in 7 
months. 

Mr. Horner. I will point out that the first 4 months of this fiscal 
year we spent our time deobligating instead of obligating. 

Mr. WicciesworrnH. I am not saying you do not need it. I want 
something on the record which justifies it so we can substantiate it 
on the floor. Vague generalities do not help to establish a figure. 

Mr. Horner. We have contracts with over 1,000 different contract- 
ors in our development programs, with tasks represented by those 
contracts numbering over 5,000. We did not come prepared to lay 
out each one of these individual contracts. 
area that you would desire. 

I believe we are going to furnish that for the record at the chair- 
man’s previous request. 


However, we can in any 
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Mr. Wiceteswortu. We certainly ought to have something in dol- 
lars and cents that will substantiate the list that you are presenting, 
some reasons why you need more than you had last year and how 
much. How did you arrive at this figure? 

Just to say in research and development you would like $125 million 
does not establish the thing sufficiently when we get to the floor. 

Mr. Horner. We arrived at this figure through a detailed consid- 
eration of each one of these more than 5,000 tasks, classifying them 
into these different activity areas and arriving at this figure as a 
carry-on to current work and initiation of new work which we see as 
necessary to carry out the development program. 

I do not really see any other way to establish a real hard justifica- 
tion for this money except to consider each one of these tasks. 

They are the ones who have the contract dollars laid out. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. You told us you obligated $30 million in the 
first 7 months this year. Give us some justification to show why to- 
day you are requesting $125 million on a 12-months basis. We would 
have some mathematics or some basis for your computation. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Bogart. We have presented the requirements on the basis 
of management program. We have talked about that and referred 
back to it by a grid chart. We are prepared to talk about each of 
these individual items in the management structure but we are not 
prepared on this basis to break them out. This is our difficulty. 

Mr. Manon. I see the difficulty. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR ENTIRE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Horner. Would it be helpful to point out with respect to Mr. 
Wigglesworth’s question as to why we need $125 million at the pres- 
ent rate of obligation ? 

For the overall research and development program for this vear 
we obligated in July, the first month of the fiscal year, $117 million. 

In August we deobligated $32 million, so we had a negative score 
in August. 

In September we obligated $39 million. I would repeat this is for 
the whole research and development program. 

In October it was $38 million; in November it was $28 million; in 
December it was back up to $71 million. 

You see, the past 7 months’ performance is not a good indication 
of requirement so far as the program is concerned. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. It may not be but you still do not give me 
anything affirmatively to justify an appropriation of $125 million 
for this activity. 

Mr. Horner. General Swofford in his statement did it by example. 
To have a hard requirement we will have to go into it line item by 
line item through the number of tasks involved in each area. 

Mr. Wicerrswortu. You know how you arrived at this figure. 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Then it ought to be easy, and without going 
into too much detail to present it for the record. Give us your rea- 
soning how you arrived at that figure. 
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MAJOR PROJECTS IN AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMEN4 


General Sworrorp. In going from the $110 million shown on page 
13 of section 3 to $125 million in 19: 59, and this is in the 610 aircraft 
and related equipment portion, these are the major systems items. 

For the B-70, the supersonic strategic bomber, we go up from $12 
million in 1958 to $15 million in 19: 59 to carry that. development on 
into a second year. That is a $3 million increase. 

There is a very small increase in the nuclear bomber program, four- 
tenths of a million dollars. 

The major increase is in dispersed site fighter for theater tactical 
operations. A slide was shown on that. We are asking $11 million 
in the 1959 estimates, an increase of $8.8 million over fiscal year 1958. 

In the aircraft field these are the major items accounting for the 
increase. 

For the tactical development items we get into the very large bloc 
of literally hundreds of development items 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Are you still talking about 610% 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. Those are the major reasons, sir, for 
the increase. 





UNOBLIGATED BALANCES CARRIED FORWARD INTO FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. Are you telling this committee that having 
obligated $30 million in 7 months you expect to obligate $80 million 
in 5 months? 

General Sworrorp. I would not estimate that, sir. I am not the 
best budget estimator in the world, but I assume there would be some 

carryover into 1959 overall in research and development. We esti- 
mated it at $40 million, but prior testimony shows it wil! be touch and 
go and we might not quite make that figure, so there will be some carry- 
over into 1959 from the moneys mi ade available to us in 1958. 

General Bocarr. Our estimate for the year is $727.5 million in re- 
search and dev elopment. 

Mr. Wiacctesworrn. I am talking about 610. 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir; I do not have it by budget program. 

Mr. WicGLesworrtn. Somebody gave us $30 million for the first 
7 months. 

AVERAGE MONTHLY OBLIGATION RATE 


General Bocarr. This is fairly typical of the appropriation. We 
have $305 million for the whole appropriation obligated as of the 
end of January. Our forecast is $727 million for the year. That is 
a fairly reasonable figure. 

Last year we operated at an average of $60 million a month or $720 
million for the year. 

This is more or less normal for this appropriation. 

As we said, we were delayed in getting our obligational activity 
accomplished the first part of the year 

Mr. Manon. Would you provide an explanation of the increases 
which are shown in all of these programs ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. We can take this by budget project and 
give you an explanation and a reason for the increase in each case. 
We will have to sort it out from the other tabulation we have. 
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Mr. Manon. Last year we reduced the research and development 
request some. We said there was a lot of room for improvement in 
these programs and considerable lost motion. We cut them 2 percent. 
The heavens almost fell in on us because of this gigantic 2-percent cut. 

You can understand there would be conaitiaeelte confusion as to your 
requirements. Theoretically research and development is just grand, 
it is like love; but it does not stick out like your thumb from the stand- 
point of detail and explanation here in the justifications. 


JUSTIFICATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT REQUEST BY 
MANAGEMENT RATHER THAN BUDGET STRUCTURE 


General Bocarr. It certainly does not. It was not really intended 
to. We were attempting to justify on the basis of our management 
structure and not on the basis of the budget structure. 

We cross-coded as we have for the past several years so we can 
justify this, but the justification is not on that basis, and to do that 
we will have to furnish a statement on each of the changes in amounts 
by budget project. 

Mr. Manon. If we want to take 10 days on research and develop- 
ment we could go into detail. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. I am hoping we can find a way to highlight these pro- 
grams and make sufficient sense out of them so we can move a little 
more rapidly with our hearings. 

General Bocarr. We can furnish this very well and provide that 
type of statement. 


REASON FOR INCREASED REQUEST FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. You discussed the military sciences, 680. There 
isa breakdown on page 48. I see this item is $6 million above the past 
year and $16 million above 1957. You have $1,245,000 for personnel 
and for training research and $42,000 for intelligence research, and 
$60 million for other military research, which is all hardware, I assume. 

What about the personnel items in here? You are asking double 
what you had this past year for that. 

Mr. Horner. Within the Research and Development Command 
which carries out our research program we have had a personnel train- 
ing research center. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Is that this business of adaptability tests, and 
so on? 

Mr. Horner. That is one of the tasks in this work. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Have you proven anything by it in your 
opinion ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. The training command makes a great deal 
of use of the products of this program in designing their training 
program for technicians and operators in the complex hardware. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I realize things are getting pretty complex, 
but I never have had much faith in that kind of thing. I have always 
thought a military officer could pick a man with a very short interview 
better than he can on the basis of some of these theoretical tests for 
which we are putting up this money. 
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Mr. Horner. Sir, it is not just a process of picking a man but choos- 
ing the proper man to receive training and then designing a training 
course that will permit him to learn most quickly and most certainly 
the proper operation techniques for the complex machinery. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. You feel this type of work is really doing 
something worthwhile? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

It is becoming more important every year because our equipment is 
becoming more ¢ complex, more automatic. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN REQUEST FOR OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Wicateswortu. Why is your ose and management cost 
increasing? You got along with $324 million and now you want 
another $15 million. 

Mr. Horner. This relates largely to the facilities we have to oper- 
ate. Many of our military systems or weapon systems are coming to 
the test program. This is the biggest burden 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Are those facilities more numerous in 1959 
than they were in 1958? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicctieswortu. I thought the testimony was that we had about 
the same plan to operate these. 

Mr. Horner. I thought Mr. Sikes’ question related to the geographi- 

cal locations of the test facilities. We have not abandoned. any in 
th: it sense, nor have we created any. 

However, we do have consistent test facilities that we are using. 
This relates largely to the test program because that is one of the 
major functions. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Give us some explanation for the record, for 
each subheading, particularly with reference to 670, 680, and 690. Give 
us something more than generalities so that we have an idea of what 
it is all about. 

General Bocart. In this 690 area we have a statement covering the 
increases in the operation and management area. That is on page 
62. It shows the increase in each area, technical management. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. Is it confidential ? 

General Bogart. No, sir. 

For example, under technical management it states the fund re- 
quirements are approximately $600,000 greater in 1959 than in 1958 
primarily because of the acceleration of ballistic missiles and the other 
test programs. 

This i is to pay the additional management cost, primarily contract 
management, at Patrick, I believe. 

Under “Research and development,” it states: 





Requirements are approximately $600,000 greater in fiscal 1959 than in 1958, 
because we have to provide in 1959 for range instrumentation, high-speed track 
instrumentation, and other test equipment to support the increased ballistic and 


other test programs. 
Practically all of the increases in this area are attributable to in- 
creased activity on our test ranges and not 





Mr. WiceLeswortH. Operations management ? 


General Bocarr. In the 690 area, across the board, sir. This is 
simply a break of each ares 
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INCREASE IN TECHNICAL SUPPORT OF 0. AND M. 


The biggest increase, sir, is in item 6, page 63, “Technical support.” 
That is an increase of $7, 8 million. It provides for expansion of the 
contractual operation in connection with the accelerated ballistic- 
missile program in the initial contract woh for the Eglin gulf range. 
That is set up against the BOMARC pro 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. That isall, Mr. C shesadlk. 

Mr. Manon. Are there further questions? 

General Bocarr. If I may, sir, this type of statement we have in 
the 690 area, I believe, is what you would like to have for each of the 
other programs? ? Is that correct? 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. I think so; yes. 


USE OF SOLAR FURNACE 


Mr. Scrivner. There are several items here I would like to go into. 
It has been pointed out there are a number of projects, and to go into 
all of them we would be here a year in order to get all the detail we 
would like to have. One inquiry I would like to make is this: Where 
does the Air Force come into the requirement of a solar furnace such 
as you will have out in New Mexico? It is set out on page 11. 

General Sworrorp. The utility of the solar furnace, sir, is primarily 
in studying high-temperature effects on various types of materials. 
It is my understanding from the technical people that by using this 
type of device it is possible to concentrate more heat in small areas 
than it is possible to do by other means as a research and development 
tool in the area of high-temperature materials. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would that not. be a more likely subject for 
NACA, for instance? They are doing very much that same thing in 
their examination into heat and its effect on materials. 

General Sworrorp. They are doing some work in that area, and so 
are the Army and Navy, and it is ‘also my understanding that the 
solar furnace will be used by all these parties where it best suits their 
need. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only that, but, if my recollection is correct, it 
was not too long ago where one of the friendly countries already 
developed this to a point where they can focus the rays of the sun to 
such a fine point they can burn through rather thick layers of high- 
strength steel. 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not adopt their development instead of having 
all this research and development ? 

General Sworrorp. We are adopting those techniques, sir, to this 
piece of equipment. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


LIQUID ROCKET ENGINE TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 27 I think you are optimistic. I am still 
hopeful, though. You talk about liquid rocket engine technology. 
You say you will spend a considerable sum on a simpler system. I 
do not believe it, but I hope you will. Are there any prospects? 
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Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. We have made very real progress in this 
area. I would *. to give you just a couple of examples. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 

Mr. Horner. In our present ballistic missiles, we have propulsion 
systems which use manifolded thrust chambers; for example, in the 

ease of the ATLAS, using a booster with 2 cy linders and 1 sustainer en- 

gine. Each one of those combustion chambers has its own propellent 
pumps and its own gas generator. We have completed initial devel- 

opment work of a single gas generator and a single pump to reduce 

the number of moving parts, which will supply propellents to both 
of these chambers. 

Also, we are doing work and making some very real progress in 
the area of using what we call storable propellents in liquid-propul- 
sion rockets, which will permit us to put the propellents in the tanks 
and have them readily available, and we will not have the problem 

of very low temperature and boiloff that we now have with liquid 
oxygen. 

Those are only two examples of the type of work which is being 
done in this program. 


SOLID-PROPELLENT ROCKET ENGINES 


Mr. Scrivner. On the next page, page 28, is a subject about which 
we have been talking a great deal—a large solid-fuel rocket. One of 
the projects, it says “here, is to prove the feasibility of solid propel- 
lents. I thought the feasibility had already been proven. 

Mr. Horner. Solid propellent rocket engines for propulsion of 
long-range ballistic missiles, sir. This is a matter of producing in 
one grain enough energy to lift a thermonuclear warhead over inter- 
continental distances. This feasibility you might say to some extent 
has been proven in very recent firings as a result of our dev elopment 
program. We still have some problems to solve in this area. We 
have the need for solving the problem of directional control of the 
thrust vector, the thrust determination, so we can provide accurately 
the trajectory which is needed in order to intersect the target. 


FUEL FOR LARGE MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. I gather from much of that, then, that as far as 
the solid propellent for the larger missiles is concerned, it is still 
more or less in infancy. In other words, you have not yet settled on 
the type of fuel or many other matters relating to its handling within 
the rocket itself. 

Mr. Horner. I would like to say that we have done enough work 
and had enough success that we are sure we can solve the rest of the 
problems, but there are a lot of problems yet to be solved. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not settled on the fuel type of propellant 
yet, have you? 

Mr. Horner. We have identified types of propellant which produce 
sufficient energy to serve this purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, missiles use different types, double 
base, triple base. In some of the missiles we are using a cast double 
base. Are you settled on any one thing yet well enough to determine 
what you are going to need and how much of it you are going to need 








to determine whether or not other plants need to be placed in opera- 
tion to supply the needs ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir, in some programs. The solid propellant 
development program has probably been one of the finest examples 
of interservice cooperation in a development program that we have 
ever had. The Air Force and the Navy have worked very closely 
together in solving some of these problems, assigning out specific 
areas. In this respect we have identified a solid propellant and 
generally the configuration of the engine which will be used in the 
POLARIS missile, for example. 

Mr. Scrtvner. The POLARIS will use one type solid propellant, the 
SERGEANT and PERSHING will use another type, perhaps. That 
has not been decided yet ? 

Mr. Horner. The SERGEANT is configured. It is an Army 
missile, however. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the propellant itself. I know 
about the configuration. You have still another one. You say the 
POLARIS is different. The PERSHING is different. The RED- 
STONE is different. Are we ever going to settle down to one type of 
solid propellant, or are all of them to be different? NIKE is different. 

Mr. Horner. We do not see the end of progress yet, Mr. Scrivner. 
Each missile as we go along is seeking higher performance propel- 
lants, and generally speaking 





Mr. Scrivner. That is what I asked you a while ago—whether or 
not it was not pretty much in infancy and that you have not yet 
settled on these things. As each development comes along, it brings 
on something new. 

Mr. Horner. That is true; yes, sir. 


(Off the record. ) 
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RESEARCH ON AUTOMOBILE SAFETY 


Mr. Manon. Does the Air Force have, at the present time, a 
research program on automobile safety # 

Mr. Horner. Widespread interest in automotive crash injuries and 
growing capabilities of Government and civil agencies for research 
and development on problems of human protection during automobile 
accidents led the Air Force to terminate support of research on auto- 
motive crash injury. Termination was effected in May 1957 with 
provision that studies would be completed during fiscal year 1958 to 
demonstrate a technique and equipment for reducing injuries in mili- 
tary vehicle accidents. 

The Air Force fiscal year 1959 budget estimates do not contain 
funds for support of research and ‘development on automobile 
accidents. 

Motor vehicle accidents are a primary cause of injury to Air Force 
personnel. Future action by the Air Force to reduce losses and injury 
due to automobile accidents will be based upon appropriate accident 
prevention programs and adaptation to military vehicles of research 
findings by other agencies 


EVALUATION OF PRESENTATION OF REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. Secretary Horner, you have done a very excellent job 
of presenting the policy problems confronting research and develop- 
ment, and you and those who have been with you have been most 
helpful to the committee. I do not think the detailed breakdown 
scenes presented to us is quite adequate, and I wish you would 

make arrangements to provide us some more specific detail in connec- 
tion with the interrogation and let us consider a different way, next 
year, of presenting the details of the research and development pro- 
gram. I realize it is not easy to make anything so complicated very 
simple, but I think we can make some improvement in this field by 
some research and development. 

Thank you very much. 
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AIRCRAFT AND MiIssILE ProcuREMENT 


Program and financing 














| 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 
Program by activities: | | 
Direct obligations: | j 
1, Aircraft - - $5, 585, 587, 037 | $5,912, 258,882 | $4, 904, 800, 000 
2. Missiles. - | 1, 508, 802,060 | 1, 486, 222, 000 1, 728, 100, 000 
3. Department of Army spares support - - - 18, 853, 869 | _- ichiekicis 
4. Aircraft ground handling equipment -_-- 88, 469, 887 59, 808, 000 |.......-. 
5. Missiles squadron and depot equipment__-_- 83, 089, 289 11, 460, 000 
6. Ground support equipment. - 3, 563, 094 848, 000 a 
Total direct obligations - - | 7, 288, 365, 236 | 7,470, 596, 882 6, 632, 900, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
NS SR eee Oe 62, 136, 172 173, 903, 118 38, 000, 000 
Total obligations. - 7, 350, 501,408 | 7, 644, 500, 000 6, 670, 900, 000 
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Program and financing—Continued 











1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
; 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward......_..- | —$4,594,099,207 | —$4,556,845,507 | —$3, 376, 534, 000 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements | 
to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 
tions) transferred to or from (—) other accounts 26, 050, 149 16, 428, 416 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts — 2, 136, 172 -73, 903, 118 38, 000, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliv- . 
eries of materiel common to United States require- 
ments ordered by military assistance in current 
year... ie — 178, 661, 685 _ 56, 959 
Recovery of prior year obligations —250, 000, 000 - 000 — 250, 000, 00 
Unobligated balance carried forward-_- 4, 556, 845, 507 3, , 000 2, 882, 434, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ....- 6, 848, 500, 000 5, 886, 000, 000 5, 888, 800, 000 
Object classification 


1957 actual 








DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Direct obligations 
03 Transport ition of things $71, 660, 040 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 6, 752, 640, 935 
10 Lands and structures_. 61, 334, 538 
Total direct obligations 7, 288, 343, 665 
Reimbursable obligation 
09 Equipment ae 62, 136, 172 
Total, De rtr of the Air Fores 7, 350, 479, 837 
ALLO ION ACCC 
Number of employees at end of y« aii 
Average GS grade and salary 7.¢ $5, ¢ 
01 Personal services: Permanent positions $1, 279 
03 Transportation of t 9 9 
07 Other contractual service 20, 070 
08 Supplies and materials 202 
Total allocation account 2 71 
Total obligation s i 7, 350, 501, 408 
Obligations are distribute $s follow 
Department of the A orce siciseeihigiibtaiiragilii 7, 350, 479, 837 
Department of Commerce, National Bureau of 
Standards 17, 643 
Department of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
TIRING ih ciniaa gore e w induksce mead amaaeie 3, 38 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines_....-.- 548 








$69, 430, 000 
384, 667, 000 
147. 319. 000 
6, 82 5. 8&2 
“i, , Oe 
$1, 215, 000 
7, 470, 596, 882 
17 03, 118 
7. 644. 500. 000 
7. 644 0. OOO 


7, 644, 500, 000 


1959 estimate 


$62, 246, OOK 
371, 510, 000 
144. 062. 000 


» OOO 





000 


100, OOK 
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AIRCRAFT AND Missitte Support 


Program by activities 
Direct obligations 
1. Weapons, ammunition, and propellents. 
2. Vehicular equipment 
3. Ground communication-electronic equip- 
ment 
Ground handling equipment 
5. Training equipment 
». Support equipment and supplies 
Base maintenance equipment 
8. Airborne electronics and communication 
equipment 


7 


Reimbursable obligations 
1. Weapons, ammunition, and propellents 
2. Vehicular equipment 
3. Ground communication-electronic equip- 





ment 

4. Ground handling equipment 

6. rt equ t supplies 

7 4 e equipment 
Total re e obligations 
i it al obi iti } » 


Financing 

Unobligated balance brought forward 

Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements 
to be earned from military assistance fund reser- 
vations) transferred to 0 r Air Force accounts 

Advances and reimbursements from other accounts 

Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliv- 
eries of materiel common to United States require- 
ments ordered by military assistance in current 
year 

Recovery of prior year obligations_._.__- 

Unobligated balance carried forward 











New obligational authority 


New obligational authority 
Appropriation 
Transferred to ‘‘Expenses,’”’ Airways Moderniza- 

tion Board (31 U. 8. C, 58ic 


Appropriation (adjuste 


| 


Program and financing 


1957 actual 


$99, 352, 083 
51, 699, 651 


581, 290, 288 
433, 185, 681 

46, 299, 204 
210, 671, 420 


49, 068, 444 
45, 866, 386 


1, 517, 433, 157 





36, 760, 302 
20, 596, 212 
22, 094, 119 
12, 875, 309 








—72, 469, 133 


197, 791 
000, 000 
422, 128, 685 





1, 140, 000, 000 
1, 140, 000, 000 


1, 140, 000, 000 


1958 estimate 





5, 


3, 
4, 





1959 estimate 


$95, 392, 000 
45, 990, 000 


705, 712, 000 
873, 455, 000 
78, 836, 000 


£3, 000 


, 514, 000 


, 448, 000 


900. 000 


, 000, 000 
000, GOO 


000, 000 


», O00, DOO 
000, 000 
, 000, 000 
. 000, 000 


, OOO, OOO 


900, 000 


, 092, 178 


. 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 
531, 192, 178 


2, 146, 000, 000 


2, 146, 000, 000 


146, 000, 000 
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Object classification 





i Sas ee 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
| | 
iii aedinieniaimgei 7 I- 2 a 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
} 
Direct obligations | 
03 ‘Transportation of things . oe § ! $17, 178, 272 $22, 395, 000 | $27, 000, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_.............-- own 204, 649, 664 | 260, 244, 703 | 336, 000, 000 
ee ee sma ie 1, 202, 181, 987 | 968,115,396 | 1,667,892, 000 
Total direct obligations 1, 514, 009,923 | 1, 250, 755, 099 2, 030, 892, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 
08 Supplies and materials : 7 23, 760, 056 14, 432, 000 12, 000, 000 
09 Equipment ak ibe tceiba 89, 370, 361 37, 379, 150 38,000, 000 
lotal reimbursable obligations... ale aaa 113, 130, 417 51, 811, 150 50, 000, 000 
= r : 
Total, Department of the Air Force.......-. 1, 627,140,340 | 1, 302, 566, 249 2, 080, 892, 000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 
Average ames & ill employees-. 48 a sail 
Number of employees at end of year. --- 2 0 0 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent $278, 025 $124, 038 : 4 
07 Other contractual services... ..- sit asintehdiel 3, 145, 209 | 320, 863 $8, 000 
lotal, allocation accounts : ‘ | 3, 423, 234 444, 901 8, 000 
Total obligations a ‘ . 1, 630, 563, 574 1, 303, 011, 150 2, 080, 900, 000 
Obligations are distributed as follows | 
Department of the Air Force_-_- pcnbameiadel .-| 1,627,140,340 | 1, 302, 566, 249 2, 080, 892, 000 
Department of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Ad- | 
ministration ‘ 530, 586 220, 641 8, 000 
Department of Commerce, National Bureau of 
Standards . didkadeoeeaceaw ie - eas 148 | 
Department of the Army---.....--- pee a 109 |-.. 
Atomic Energy Commission-.- _ = 2, 892, 539 | 224, 112 | 


Mr. Manion. Mr. Sharp, we are pleased to have you before us, and, 
of course, we are pleased again to have Mr. Garlock, General Irvine, 
and others before the committee for the ee, of the largest 
single appropriation which will be considered by the Government in 
1959—that is, unless something very unforeseen develops. 


MANNER OF PRESENTATION OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Sharp, I believe you have a statement to present on the two 
budget items: one, “Aircraft and missile procurement,” and the other, 
“Aircraft and missile support.” Is that what you shall present to us? 

Mr. Suarpr. Yes, sir; that is it essentially, and some of the things 
we have done and are doing to improve the overall operation of our 
business in the materiel area. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sharp, I should like to say that we will not ask 
you to yield for questions at this time. You go ahead and make your 
presentation. Then, General Coupland, you will get into your pre- 
sentation. We will take every major item you have and discuss it at 
the time. You have pictures, models, prices, inventories, and pro- 
grams. 

All right, you may proceed, Mr. Sharp. 

Mr. Snare. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AiR Force, 
MATERIEL 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Dudley Crawford Sharp was nominated by President Eisenhower to be As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force July 20, 1955. His nomination was con- 
firmed by the Senate August 1, 1955, and he was sworn into office October 3, 
1955. Mr. Sharp was born in Houston, Tex., March 16, 1905. He attended both 
public and private schools in Houston and completed his precollege schooling 
at the Gilman Country School in Baltimore,Md. He was graduated from Prince- 
ton University with a degree of bachelor of science in 1928. Immediately after 
graduation, Mr. Sharp joined the Mission Manufacturing Company of Houston, 
Tex., as vice president, was elected executive vice president in 1935, and became 
president in 1946, which office he held until assuming his present position. The 
Mission Manufacturing Co. is engaged in the development, manufacturing, and 
distribution of equipment used in the petroleum industry. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this past year has 
seen tremendous teclinological advances in the capability of the air 
warfare vehicles available to our forces as well as the potential enemy. 
While we are well along in introducing new weapon and defense sys- 
tems into the Air Force operational units, at the same time we have 
been able to strengthen the combat effectiveness of our conventional 
weapons. 

We are placing more emphasis this year than ever before upon 
the appropriation for support equipment to provide us balanced 
combat units equipped to a high state of readiness. The importance 
of the support operations is greater than ever with the advent of 
missiles. While many times an aircraft can operate with somewhat 
less backup in terms of spares and ground support equipment than 
we might like, the instant reaction capability of a missile requires its 
launching, test, and fueling equipment to be in place at all times. It 
would be false economy to provide less than the instantaneous reaction 

capability. 

I plan to divide my presentation into three basic parts: (1) a short 
rundown on the status and plans for the w eapon systems; (2) remarks 
on our procurement procedures, including procurements from small 
business; and (3) a more detailed discussion of improvements both 
implemented and planned, in the operation of our supply and main- 
tenance systems. 

AIRCRAFT 


As has been indicated previously, the quantities of aircraft and 
missiles programed will provide a wing structure of 105 wings by 
end fiscal year 1959. Aircraft production during calendar year 1957 
leveled at approximately the same rate per month as the previous 
year with respect to quantities of aircraft. Deliveries during calendar 
year 1957 were 93 percent on schedule the same as calendar year 1956. 
‘As we continue on to the end of fiscal year 1958, there will be a decline 
in the monthly rate of aircraft deliveries. 


ENGINE PRODUCTION 


The rapid change in weapon system concepts has had a profound 
effect on the aircraft engine industry. The conventional gas turbine 
and reciprocating engine industry has not been competitive in the 
development of missile propulsion systems. Consequently, a new 
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industrial segment—the liquid and solid rocket producers—has be- 
come firmly established. 

Production and employment in the conventional engine industry 
will be down moderately in 1958 compared to 1957. The fiscal year 
1959 requirements for conventional engines will be substantially below 
the industry capability. However, new procurements in the small 
engine field will be awarded for signific ant quantities during the 
year. 

GUIDED MISSILES 


(ruided missiles progress has matched and in some cases, outstripped 
the optimistic forecast I made before this committee last year. We 
are now moving rapidly forward with our procurement and produc- 
tion programs for the ICBM-IRBM family of missiles as well as the 
SNARK, BOMARC, MACE, FALCON, and other important missiles. 


GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


This year’s budget request for aircraft and missile eae support 
equipment is the lar gest ever developed in peacetime. [ would like to 
give my considered observation of this estimate. 

We have approached, for the first time in several years, a rela- 
tively balanced aircraft, missile, and associated ground-support equip- 
ment procurement program. In fiscal year 1958 there was an imbal- 
ance in the funds available for the missile/airct raft and their ground- 
support programs. Accordingly, in order to support high- -priority 
weapon systems, primarly missiles, we deferred to this year’s budget 
program many of last year’s items of ground-support equipment and 
supplies. This resulted in support ‘deficiencies for many of the 
manned aircraft systems. 

Secondly, I would like to point up the changing complexion of this 
appropriation. In past years this area was thought of as primarily 
consisting of ammunition, vehicles, training devices, and a general 
assortment of base and housekeeping items. A close look ‘at this 
year’s estimate still reflects these necessary items, but they now repre- 
sent only a minor portion of this appropriation and the major dollar 
amounts fall into two categories: (1) aircraft ground-support equip- 
ment, missile launch and “ground- -support equipment, and (2) elec- 
tronic equipment making up our command control and warning sys- 
tems. The latter is our system of worldwide communication and the 
radar/radio network to control bombing forces on the offense as well 
as interceptor forces on the defense. 

You will later hear from the Aircraft and Guided Missiles Panel 
and the Support Systems and Equipment Panel. These will be joint 
panel presentations to illustrate and emphasize the interdependence 
of the weapons systems we procure and the support that must be pro- 
vided to achieve an effective combat readiness. 

As will be brought out by subsequent witnesses, this year’s ground- 
support budget request has been developed on a systems technique, 
that is to say we have taken the basic combat unit, such as the 
BOMARC squadron and programed the missile, ground- -support 
equipment, and the ground electronic equipment assoc ciated with this 
system. This will result in a balanced program, and will assure that 
the weapon’s ground-support equipment and associated ground elec- 
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tronic equipment will be phased into the combat commands together 
to meet the unit activation schedule. Without this balance, the basic 
weapon, whether it is an aircraft or missile, would not become the 
effective system we have developed and procured. 


INFLEXIBILITY OF FUNDING 


And here I must point out that, from a procurement standpoint, 
the inflexibility of funding between the P-100 (Aircraft and missile 
procurement) appropriation and the P-200 (Aircraft and missile 
support) appropriation make the achievement of this balanced pro- 
gram extremely difficulty. The rapid technical advances in new and 
still- developing weapon systems make it practically impossible to 
estimate well in advance the exact division of costs between the weapon 
itself and its support equipment. For example, the launchers for a 
missile may turn out more expensive than was originally thought, 
while the missiles may be less, but since the funds cannot be inter- 
changed it may be impossible to procure sufficient launchers for the 
missiles, even though the total dollars needed may be the same. We 
do not have an answer to this problem at this time. However, I can 
assure you that we are continuing to explore all possible solutions 
and will welcome any suggestions by the committee or your staff. 


COMMU NICATIONS—ELECTRONICS 


The Semi-Automatic Ground Environment (SAGE) portion of our 
air-defense system is a major part of the Air Force communications- 
electronics program. SAGE is that portion of the air defense that 
provides the means for the semiautomatic processing of data and 
weapon control and consists of those facilities requi ired to process, 
transmit, and evaluate information on approaching enemy targets, 
situation data and instructions from, between, and to direction centers 
and combat centers. The requirement for SAGE has been revalidated 
in the light of the current potential military threat. 

The SAGE computer is the largest single item in this program. 
Progressive scheduled delivery of this item has been maintained. As 
of January 1, 1958, we have either delivered or have on procurement 
the pare portion of the total SAGE computer requirement. 

We have reduced current-year funding requirements to a minimum 
by continuing the technique of funding only for component require- 
ments consistent with their lead time. We are maintaining the 
scheduled implementation, phasing, and integration of SAGE with 
other weapons. 

The delivery, installation and test of the continental portion of the 
Distant Early-Warning (DEW) line has been completed. This task 
was completed on schedule in 21% years from date of contract. The 
accomplishment of this complicated task in record time demonstrates 
the value of the systems approach to the production installation of our 
complex electronic ground systems. The western extension of this line 
is under construction and proceeding according to schedule and the 
eastern extension is in the initial stages of implementation. 

The Deputy Director of Communications will give the committee a 
more detailed presentation on these programs. 
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CONTRACTING 


During the past year we have faced some new problems which have 
made the job of getting the Air Force program on contract more 
difficult. Major program readjustments not only upset negotia- 
tions which had been largely completed, but introduced greater financ- 
ing burdens on contractors, new contract clauses, and in some cases 
renegotiation of past-year contracts to recognize additional costs in- 
curred. In the operation and maintenance area, quarterly release of 
funds was imposed, which required changes in contracting methods. 
The Department of Defense directive, Funding of Pr ocurement Con- 
tracts and Interdepartmental Requests and Orders for Procurement, 
revised the funding practices, requiring changes in our way of doing 
business. 

In spite of the administrative and negotiating problems our buyers 
were faced with, the contracting job at the end of fiscal year 1957 
showed a high rate of obligation. While the rate so far in fiscal year 
1958 is lower than normal because of the aforementioned delays, we 
are exerting every effort to finish out the year with a satisfactory obli- 
gation position with no let up in our effort to improve the quality 
of our purchases. I am confident we are making progress toward 
better pricing and sounder contracts at the same time. 

I am also happy to report that we are making headway on some 
of the basic problems. I refer to such areas as acquisition, training 
and selection of procurement personnel, which has been given con- 
siderable attention at top level within the Air Force during the past 
year. The training function at Air Materiel Command has been 
placed directly under the procurement and production deputies, for 
instance, and their personal attention has resulted in most gratifying 
progress. People with operating experience along with profession- 
ally qualified training personnel are assigned to the deputy directors 
full time for the purpose of establishing performance standards, 
evaluating the capability of present personnel, reviewing the overall 
program, revising the curricula to better satisfy requirements, and 
conducting the training. We have been working with the Army and 
Navy to eliminate duplication and to take advantage of training 
available in the other services. An advanced 3 months’ pricing 
seminar is being held twice a year to upgrade buyers and negotiators 
who are responsible for higher dollar procurements. A special In- 
spector General survey was requested on the subject of procurement 
personnel and training to help identify our problems and assist in 
their solution. I am confident that continued top level emphasis on 
personnel and training is our best hope in the long run of substan- 
tially improving the quality of decisions made in our procurement 
business. 

In a further effort to provide the basis for better decisions, we 
have recently started a systematic review and a of Png 
ment directives among the services on a given subject. We look : 
the Army or Navy procurement directives and if their coverage is 
simpler, clearer or better in any way we make appropriate revisions 
In our procurement instruct ions. 

In the interest of further strengthening what I feel has been a 
good small business effort, I have directed a thorough review of the 
whole program. General Irvine and his top procurement people are 
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making a concerted effort to develop new techniques which will main- 
tain a high degree of small business participation in the defense pro- 
gram. I feel one of the best ways of doing this is to insure that all 
policy directives pertaining to negotiation, administration, and fa- 
cility areas, take into account the effect on small business. 

A review of subcontracting procedures is being made to insure that 
procurement officers in buying activities, the administrative contract- 
ing officers in prime contractors’ plants, industrial facilities personnel, 
and others fully understand and are carrying out their responsibilities 
with respect to the small-business program. A review of our proce- 
dures governing “make or buy” decisions has been made to see that 
sound economic facts are behind any decisions of a prime contractor 
to pull work back into his own plant. We must admit that cutbacks 
in our program have affected small as well as large concerns. There 
will, of course, be valid instances where cost considerations will make 
prime contractors decide to produce in-plant some items previously 
subcontracted. However, we intend to insure that such decisions are 
kept to a minimum consistent with sound economic validations. 

Top-level attention by Air Force headquarters is being given all 
phases of our small-business program to insure that small business is 
given every opportunity to participate in Air Force procurement 
programs. 

FACILITIES AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Our request for industrial facilities funds this year is less than one- 
half of the amount requested of the Congress in fiscal year 1958. 

As missiles displace aircraft, a decline in the airframe manufac- 
turing space requirement occurs due to the smaller area required to 
assemble missiles. The airframe segment of a missile represents 
a much smaller percentage of the total weapon system production 
man-hours than it does for aircraft. Much of the missile production 
space involves complex electronics and test areas which must be tem- 
perature controlled and dust free to obtain the fantastically high 
degree of reliability required of missile components. We are adapt- 
ing available airframe production space to meet our missile produc- 
tion wherever possible. Only when such conversion would result in 
an inefficient or hazardous operation do we provide new facilities for 
missile production or testing. 

During the past year as a result of changes in the character and 
production level of our industrial effort, the Air Force has conducted 
an intensive disposal program to eliminate from its inventory those 
equipment items which are obsolete for original or other uses, excess 
to the requirements of the Air Force, or uneconomical to retain due 
to physical condition. As a consequence, disposal action has been ini- 
tiated on 8,105 items of industrial equipment. 

In view of the fact that we expect over 56,000 items of equipment to 
become idle during the next 3 years, our disposal program is being 
further intensified. We anticipate that approximately 32,000 addi- 
tional items will be disposed of by the end of 1960. 


EMPHASIS ON REQUIREMENTS REVIEW AT SECRETARIAL LEVEL 


Last year I called your attention to the fact that a Requirements 
Review Board had been established reporting directly to the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force. 
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The Board is composed of the Assistant Secretaries and 1s respon- 
sible for providing proper balance among the broad segments (per- 
sonnel, materiel, installations) of the Air F orce program. Since my 
specific responsibility deals with materiel, I shall only comment on 
that aspect. 

Inasmuch as there are over 1 million line items in the Air Force 
inventory, it is obvious that my office does not have facilities for com- 
plete review of requirements for each of these items. I have con- 
ceived my function in the requirements field to be as follows: (1) To 
insure that policies and guidance used by our people in computing 
materiel requirements are in conformance with approved overall Air 
Force programs and policies; (2) to review the factors used as a 
basis for requirements (these factors include the rates at which mate- 
riel wears out, reorder leadtimes, pipelines, and so forth; a change in 
these factors can have a very substantial impact on our statement of 
requirements) ; (3) to spot check end-item requirements that represent 
large dollar values or are of a specially critical nature; and (4) to 
designate specific areas that need attention and to thoroughly review 
policies and procedures being followed in such areas. 

In connection with the last item, during 1957 I placed particular 
emphasis on spare parts provisioning policies. As you know, we have 
received varied comments in this area during the past year from your 
committee as well as other outside review agencies, such as the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and the Bureau of the Budget. Recently we 
have completed an analysis of the computation of spare engine re- 
quirements, and a number of improvements which are being made 
which will unquestionably lead to more accurate computations in the 
future. I intend to extend my efforts to the detail analysis of re- 
quirements procedures for airframe, missile, and electronics spare 
parts. 


LOGISTICS SUPPORT 


While absorbing the introduction and impact of the new missile 
program upon our logistics system we have improved our efficiency 
and made significant improvements in our ability to support existing 
weapon systems. I recognize it is still possible for critical reviews 
to turn up examples that may appear to refute this statement but 
I am confident the entire materiel organization of the Air Force has 
performed efficiently in managing its dollars and its multimillion- 
item inventory. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT IN SPARES PROVISIONING 


During the past year we have concentrated on the application of 
two significant concepts that will result in better management of the 
spare- parts program. These are (a) the delayed procurement con- 
cept and (6) the responsive production concept. Under the delayed 
procurement concept, the ordering and delivery of high-cost insur- 
ance-type spares is deferred until the final production run must be 

made, allowing for the accumulation of maximum operational expe- 
rience with the new weapon system before a final spares order must 
be placed. 

Crnder the responsive production concept, a portion of the require- 
ment for high-cost operational spares is procured in unfabricated, 
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unassembled form. At such time as spares demand can be more re- 
liably predicted, based on actual usage experience, additional complete 
spare items can be produced within a very short lead time period. 
When experience fails to justify a requirement for additional com- 
plete spares, the materials and parts involved can be utilized in end 
article production. 

HIGH-VALUE PROGRAM 


The High-value program is a procedure for tight control over the 
relatively few items of spares which contribute to the major portion 
of spares cost. The objective of this program, the accomplishments 
of which we have reported to you for the past several years, is to use 
methods and procedures which will result in the buying of minimum 
quantities of high-value spares, then maintain strict control over 
their transportation, stockage issuance, and repair until they finally 
wear out, or are not longer required. 

During 1957, we inaugurated a companion Low-value program 
aimed at reduci ing detailed control of low-cost items. There are some 
ore different line items classified as Low-value, making up about 

2 percent of the Air Force inventory. This area affords an excellent 
Lae iteitts for streamlining, compressing, and accelerating routine 
logistical procedures. Simplification of procedures and relaxation of 
restrictions on Low-value items will provide the means (manpower, 
machine time, etc.) for more precise management of high-value items. 

The High-value program and the Low value program both are a 
part of the pattern of progression toward a more modern logistics 
system. Briefly stated, our policy is to buy high-value items con- 
servatively and control them precisely ; to buy low-value items liber- 
ally but economically and simplify controls. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE SUPPORT 


For several years the Air Force has been developing the application 
of electronic data processing equipment (EDPE) to inventory control 
and requirements computation. Substantial improv ements in ac- 
curacy, speed, and economy have been accomplished. In order to 
provide a tailormade logistics support system for the ballistic missiles 
soon to come into the inventory, we intend to use EDPE entirely for 
inventory control and spares requirement computations. This will 
be the first weapon system in the Air Force to be programed complete 
from the start on EDPE. Several of you sceualdigiaae were given a 
briefing on this concept by General Funk on “the west coast last fall. 


NEW STOCKAGE OBJECTIVES 


During the past year the Air Force established a new stockage ob- 
jective polic; y for spares and spare parts to obtain greater flexibility 
and utilization of the total resources that were available for the current 
missions and emergency requirements. We accomplished this by con- 
solidating the peac etime requirements with the wartime requirements 
to reduce to a minimum any overlapping or duplication of assets and 
to facilitate rotation of these stocks. 

T am confident this policy will result in greater economy and ef- 
ficiency in providing spares and spare parts, increased supply support 
flexibility and better utilization of the assets on hand. 
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SUPPLY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


As I stated in last year’s testimony, the Air Force supply improve- 
ment program is an important part of Air Force policy. Its principal 
features are the: (1) analysis of the base supply account to reduce the 
number of line items stocks; (2) establishment of proper levels; (3) 
redistribution of local excesses; and (4) maintenance of controls to 
preserve the benefits. is 

Known results of the Air Force supply improvement program con- 
tinue to prove that a judicious reduction in the number of line items 
stocked at base level actually contributes to our ability to maintain 
equipment in a state of combat readiness. For instance, one Air Force 
command which reduced the range of items stocked at its bases by 
approximately 40 percent, has for the past 2 years maintained a con- 
sistently lower rate of aircraft out of commission for parts than it was 
able to establish prior to the reduction. 

In furtherance of the supply improvement program, supply ac- 
counts are being categorized according to degrees of complexity and 
importance. ‘The categorization action is a preliminary step in a 
program to insure that qualified personnel are assigned as base ac- 
countable officers. I feel that this program will also provide greater 
incentive to capable officers in the supply field through progression 
of assignments to positions of greater responsibility and recognition. 


IMPROVED ZONE OF INTERIOR LOGISTICS PROGRAM 


The logistics structure reorganization recently announced by the 
Air Force concerns the phasing out of 5 Air Force depots and 9 
storage sites. This program has become feasible becatise of pro- 
cedures developed and proven which include the use of electronic 
data processing computers, transceiver networks, and much faster 
air and surface transportation. In addition, the Air Force will have 
fewer units to support. This will allow reduction of depot inven- 
tories and, in turn, reduce storage requirements. 

The above program will reduce the Air Material Command in the 
United States to eight Air Materiel Area Depots and two specialized 
electronic depots. These are the hard core of supply and mainten- 
ance support for combat weapons. The installations selected to be 
phased out by the end of fiscal year 1962 are of the small nonweapon 
type. 

No bulk transfer of stocks will be made. No new warehouses will 
be built at the gaining depots to carry out this plan. Input will be 
cut off and stocks attrited by issue, and the gaining depots will store 
the new input using space available as a result of overall inventory 
reductions. At a point in time when it is no longer economical to 
continue at the phased out installation, the residual stocks will be 
shipped to the appropriate Air Materiel Area Depot. 

Administrative overhead such as utilities, real estate maintenance, 
fire protection, security, etc., at the phased out installations totals 
approximately $29.1 million per year. When all are phased out, the 
increased administrative overhead at the gaining depots will total 
approximately $5.8 million. Thus, there is an anticipated reduction 
in overhead costs of approximately $23.8 million per year. This re- 
duction in overhead costs will not be realized until after 1962. Un- 
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fortunately, this will not help to alleviate our difficult situation for 
Operation and maintenance funds in fiscal year 1959. 

It is worthy to note that the military construction program for 
the remaining depots continues firm. Some building modification 
will result from the phase down; however, cancellation of the mili- 


tary construction program at the phased out installations will more 
than offset these costs, 


WORLDWIDE LOGISTICS IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The Air Materiel Command has initiated a worldwide logistics im- 
provement program based primarily on single point requisitioning 
for weapon system support and direct supply from prime depots in 
the United States to overseas units. This aeeaes in concept is de- 
signed to establish an improved system of support of overseas areas 
which will insure the accomplishment of approved war plans and 
achieve maximum effectiveness, flexibility, and economy in the use of 
available materiel. The effect of this change involves a reduction in 
the extent of support received through intermediate, large-scale, in- 
dustrial-type depots in overseas areas in favor of a more responsive 
support channel running directly from the Continental United States 
source to the overseas customers. 

Built-in characteristics of this program are designed to provide the 
logistics system a degree of flexibility which will more closely match 
the mobility of modern airpower and include a more rapid response 
to users’ demands, and the ability to shift emphasis of support from 
one geographic area to another as required. Mutual Assistance Pro- 
gram countries will also be supported in a similar manner. 

This program has been approved for the European area. Plans 
are also being prepared to extend this program to the Pacific area. 


INTERSERVICE SUPPLY SUPPORT PROGRAM 


In last year’s testimony, I mentioned that the four military services 
had enacted a joint agreement on interservice supply support aimed 
at (1) maximum exchange of existing assets at the inventory control 
level to avoid unnecessary new procurement 2nd to prevent concur- 
rent buying and selling and (2) maximum interservice supply sup- 
port at the user level to minimize the number of supply facilities and 
amount of stock required to support all the using activities. 

During the past year, the four military services have expanded 
and improved this program in many ways. For example, at this 
time last year there were only nine commodity coordination groups 
established to oversee the exchange of wholesale stocks of their as- 
signed commodities among the four military services. There are now 
33 of these groups. They cover 96 percent of the 3 million items in 
the Federal classification system. The remaining 4 percent consists 
of items in property classes under control of ~ at managers or 


classes not susceptible to interservicing due to the low percentage of 
items common to two or more services. 

In addition, the area coordination groups, working in the United 
States, and the unified commands, working overseas, continued their 
efforts to locate and establish all possible interservice support ar- 
rangements at the user level throughout the world. The Interservice 
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Supply Support Committee, in conjunction with the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) also created an Interservice 
Materiel Utilization Agency to monitor all interservice supply sup- 
port activity carried on by field commands and to maintain related 
records. 


WEAPON SYSTEM PHASE-OUT PROGRAM 


As a consequence of the modernization and reduction of our force 
structure substantial quantities of aircraft will become available for 
disposal during the coming year. To minimize the inevitable storage 
and handling costs incident to the disposal process, we have initiated 
a planned weapon system phase-out program. 

Under this program the Air Materiel Command carefully analyzes 
by type, model, and series the phase-out of the aircraft available for 
disposition and prepares save-lists which enumerate all the parts and 
supporting equipment that are to be retained during the reclamation 
process. Items that are to be saved are either common to other wea- 
pon systems or are required to support existing inventory aircraft. 
The balance of the parts and equipment are scheduled for immediate 
disposition. 

We have designed this procedure to insure the optimum redistri- 
bution of parts that still have a useful life and at the same time 
provides for the expeditious disposal of excess items. 


EXCESS PROPERTY PROBLEMS 


Excesses in the supply system will generate at an increased rate 
that will be proportional to the emphasis being placed upon moderni- 
zation of weapon systems and strategic concepts. Except for their 
increased bulk, the excess problems to be overcome tend to remain 
fairly constant. These problems are, principally: (1) the mainte- 
nance of a reasonable balance between the desirability of reutilization 
of items by governmental agencies, and the cost of achieving this; 
(2) the necessity, because of procurement lead time, to forecast and 
procure requirements well in advance of need, with resultant program 
changes causing excesses; (3) the losses inherent in rapid, massive 
construction projects in isolated areas; (4) the difficulty of retaining 
trained personnel in the military services; and (5) the limitations 
upon our ability to sell surpluses, such as international trade restric- 
tions, host country agreements, foreign currency problems, trans- 
portation problems and United States departmental restrictions upon 
imports and sales which have an undesirable impact upon the domestic 
market. 

Efforts to insure utilization or economical disposition of excess 
property affects all phases of supply. The excess problem has been 
attacked by the Air Force, not as an isolated issue, but as an integral 
part of the supply process. This year will see intensive application 
of the supply improvement program (exemplified by current cleanup 
operations in the northeast area, and by previous operations in some 
major commands) to every Air Force base in the world. Concur- 
rently, the excess problems of the depots and personnel problems at 
all echelons are being reviewed and procedures and policies adjusted 
in consonance with improvements at base level. 
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CONTRACTOR MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Depot level maintenance workloads reflect contractual work to be 
slightly greater than that to be accomplished in Air Force depots. 
We will continue to utilize commercial facilities to accomplish work 
on older type weapon systems and equipment as well as some new 
types of aircraft. Our depots will concentrate on the more important 
support of our tactical aircraft and emergency workloads. Prime 
engine contractors also will be used for overhaul of initial quantities 
of their engines after introduction into service use. This will enable 
the manufacturers to more readily design improvements in their 
product and also develop overhaul techniques in the early stages of 
the life of the engine. The maintenance-engineering aspects of con- 
tract maintenance will be developed more fully by General Hewitt. 


MISSILE MAINTENANCE 


The dynamic nature of our missile program demands the establish- 
ment of a missile maintenance concept that will be responsive to the 
changes in missile configuration resulting from scientific break- 
throughs or major modifications that could result in a first-line opera- 
tional missile becoming obsolete overnight. 

It would not be feasible or economical for us to spend large sums 
of money and man-hours to develop a depot capability to overhaul 
and repair the complex missile components and ground-support equip- 
ment that would be applicable to only a relatively few weapons. 
Therefore, unless it is clearly advantageous to do otherwise, we will 
contract for this work to be done by civilian contractors. 

Only after our individual missile programs have stabilized to the 
point that a complex depot in-house supply and maintenance capa- 
bility will be more economical and effective will we consider investing 
our resources in that direction. 

We are establishing a training program for depot personnel that 
will provide the operational missile activities with needed assistance 
on maintenance work which is beyond the capability of their facilities. 


OUTLOOK FOR INDUSTRY 


During the coming year we will continue to concentrate on the 
development and production of weapon systems and equipment for 
which we have an urgent need. The rapid advances in technology 
and its influence on the character and types of weapons will be sig- 
nificant. Our increased emphasis on missiles, electronics, and other 
complex equipment will continue to result in relocations as the volume 
of procurement shifts among the various segments of industry. What 
has happened in the engine-production field is typical of the effect 
of technological changes in the aviation industry. 

However, expenditures control in large measure the level of pro- 
duction and employment in the defense industry. Air Force expendi- 
tures will increase from approximately $18,441 million in fiscal year 
1958 to $18,736 million in fiscal year 1959. As over half of our 
expenditures are paid out directly to industry, an overall industrial 
stability may be assumed. 
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CONCLUSION 


In closing, I want to point out that the changing international situa- 
tion will continue to exert a profound impact on the types, quantities, 
and urgency of the equipment we require. As will be explained by 
the various witnesses in the individual appropriation areas, this 
budget may be subject to revision in light of our rapid progress in 
weapons system development and the national sense of urgency. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for that very comprehensive statement, 
Mr. Sharp. 


MANNER OF PRESENTATION OF BUDGET REQUESTS 


In order to get to the meat of the situation and be able to ask ques- 
tions in the light of the best information we can get—policy ques- 
tions and otherwise—I would like to have a more comprehensive 
presentation of your Aircraft and missile procurement and your Air- 
craft and missile support program. 

Does each member of the committee have this large book before 
him ? 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I have it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, will you on and off the record g 
slowly through this lar ee book and explain to us the format ? 

From what I know of it, it is a good job that you have done, but 
Iam not completely familiar with it yet. 

I would like to go to ballistic missiles and drain that subject dry, 
and then ask questions, policy, and otherwise, on that subject. 

I would like to go to aircraft and get the information and drain 
that subject dry and ask questions following it, and otherwise, let 
us see if we cannot have more continuity in our record on this item. 

Will you proceed, and when you need to be off the record, because 
what you say will be unintelligible for the record in describing this 
book, you can so state. 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Bocarr. I have a short statement which I believe will ex- 
plain the general format, and I would like to read this statement first, 
and then I will go into the book a little more. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Director or Bupcer, Heapquartrers, USAF 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
today we should like to present our requirements for the “Aircraft and 
missile procurement” appropriation and the “Aircraft and missile 
support” appropriation. Because of the direct interrelationship of 
these two appropriations, we should like to present them as a single 
program. We have found this treatment useful in our development 
of program requirements and we believe that it will serve to clarify 
the programs for ~ committee. 

The fiscal year 1959 program requirement for the “Aircraft and mis- 
sile procurement” appropriation is $6,746 million. We are requesting 
$5,888.8 million in new obligational authority; the difference being 
composed of $38 million in reimbursements and $819.2 million in re- 
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coupments, of which $555 million is already in hand or in sight. For 
the “Aircraft and missile support” appropriation we are requesting 
$2,146 million in new obligational authority against a program of 
$2,416 million. We anticipate that engineering difficulties or specifi- 
cation changes will account for approximately $195 million worth of 
the difference during the budget year. As I have explained previously, 
we will not direct any part of this amount for procurement except on 
the basis of change in the status of the funded program. $50 million 
represents reimbursements for services to others and $25 million repre- 
sents anticipated recoupments from prior years’ programs. 

The Director of Materiel Programs, General Coupland, will lead 
the presentation. He will be assisted in the “Aircraft and missile 
support” appropriation by Colonel Page, and by General Wootton 
for the “Communications and electronics” portion of the program. 

The backup book which has been provided for you is composed of 
three sections. The first section reconciles the program-type pre- 
sentations with the budget programs and includes summary *tabu- 
lations which we refer to as grid charts. These provide the essential 
cross reference from the presentation categories to the budget pro- 
grams, and they cover the fiscal 1957, 1958, and 1959 programs. It 
also includes appropriation tabulations for both appropriations, show- 
ing (a) summary of requirements by budget program, (0) program 
year requirements by source of financing, and (¢c) summary of program 
requirements by category. This section also includes the prepared 
statements of General Coupland, General Wooton, and Colonel Page. 

Now, if I may go off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Bocarr. To go back on the record, the second section which 
is under the white tab II shows the details and this has a series of blue 
tabs following it. 

The second section contains the details of the fiscal year 1959 pro- 
gram by the categories to be used by the witnesses during these pre- 
sentations along with related program data for fiscal year 1958. 

Here, this is divided in accordance with the presentation categories, 
and you can follow the individual items in the presentation by these 
individual tabs. 

The first page, then, gives the justification statement—the first page 
of tab III under P-110 aircraft complete the program requirements 
for the 3-year comparisons. 

Then we have the purpose and scope, and the justifications. 

Then, immediately following the discussion, you will note that we 
have the shopping lists which show the comparison of the 1958 and 
1959 program estimates and immediately following that we have the 
production schedules for those aircraft. 

The next tab is P-120, “Aircraft components,” and we have the 
same organization of the book there—the first being the standard 
justification statement and the 3-year comparison at the top of the 
page, and then the comparison between the 1958 and 1959 estimate 
follows on the purple sheet, and so on through each one of the budget 
program sections. 

Each of these charts is illustrated on a Vu-Graph and you will be 
able to follow it on the Vu-Graph as we go through. 

Then, the next section of the book, or the next section of this part LIT 
with the blue-colored tabs starts out with P-210, “Weapons, ammuni- 
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tion and propellents,” and again, we have exactly the same organiza- 
tion as we had previously. You will find that there is a tabulation of 
requirements first for fiscal 1959. These are too detailed to get all of 
them on one sheet, and immediately following the 1959 pages you have 
the 1958 pages, I believe. 

This is true throughout the program. 

Section III provides the normal budget program breakdown in- 
cluding the purpose and scope of the budget programs. At the end of 
each budget program description the amounts which apply to each 
of the presentation categories are indicated. In the back of section 
III there is included a statement indicating the changes to the 1957 
and 1958 programs which have occurred since we appeared before your 
committee last year. 

In the case of the Aircraft and missile procurement APERORTSEM. 
it should be noted that the modification program has been included in 
both our budget program summary and our presentation category 
summary, even though this program will be presented by the Mainte- 
nance and Modification Panel. This is done in order to reflect the 
appropriation total in our summary tabulations. 

If it is satisfactory to the committee, General Coupland will pro- 
ceed with the program presentation. 


JUSTIFICATION OF E\sTIMATES 


Our presentation will show on the Vu-Graph each of these charts, 
and I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the charts in section I be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 


AIRCRAFT AND MissILE PROCUREMENT 


Summary of requirements by budget program 























| 
Pro- Title | 1957 actua! | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
gram 
No. (1) (2) | (3) | (4) 
110 | Aircraft, complete : | $3, 586, 400,000 | $2,382, 700,000 | $2, 520, 000, 000 
120 | Aircraft components 1, 495, 772, 161 1, 176, 900, 000 1, 292, 200, 000 
130 | Guided missiles, complete | 1,549, 700,000 | 1, 360,500,000 | — 1, 692, 500, 000 
140 | Guided missile components . ae 54, 500, 000 | 79, 000, 000 100, 300, 000 
150 | Industrial facilities and equipment | 311, 000, 000 | 135, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 
166 | Modification of equipment | 606, 200, 000 | 519, 800, 000 526, 000, 000 
170 | Component production development | 482, 100, 000 | 387, 600, 000 495, 000, 000 
Activities no longer financed from this appro- | | 
priation shite die } 1, 427, 839 0 0 
Tota!’ program requirements - ...--.- ---| 8, 087, 100, 000 6, 041, 500, 000 | 6, 746, 000, 000 
Sources of financing of program year requirements 
1957 1958 1959 
Program requirements. .................................| $8, 087, 100,000 | $6,041, 506,000 | $6,746, 000, 000 
Less: 
Mutual assistance program common item order | 
DORR in ooo nc cacatdecs aka 152, 611, 536 254, 285, 375 0 
Other reimbursements ey? 62, 136, 172 | 73, 903, 118 38, 000, 000 
Recoupment from prior year funds (actual) 1, 023, 852, 292 0 | 555, 017, 714 


Funds appropriated in fiscal year 1958 available 
for fiscal year 1959_- 3 Fie 0 —172, 688, 493 | 0 
Anticipated recoupments from prior years... ~--| 0 0 | 264, 182, 286 
Appropriation. ; dkwtieducenttidteihucedeecn eee 5, 886, 000, 000 5, 888, 800, 000 
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The above summary of the sources of financing of program year requirements 
indicates that substantial amounts have been realized and applied fo finance 
these program requirements from the recoupment from prior year funds. These 
recoupments represent a decrease in prior year requirements caused by dele- 
tion of items from those prior year programs and revised cost estimates of items 
remaining on contract. 

The program requirements for fiscal year 1957 are financed with $1,023.9 
million in recoupments from prior year’s programs. For fiscal year 1958 it 
was not necessary to utilize any recoupment from prior year’s programs as 
the program level was reduced due to normal program fallouts and the restric- 
tion by the Office of the Secretary of Defense financial plan which resulted in 
$172.7 million of funds appropriated for fiscal year 1958 being currently avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1959 program. The fiscal year 1959 program is financed 
from the $172.7 million for fiscal year 1958 and $382 million that has currently 
been recouped from prior years, making a total of $555 million of actual recoup- 
ments available. In addition to this actual recoupment, the Air Force has 
estimated that prior to the end of fiscal year 1959 an additional recoupment 
will be available for financing the fiscal year 1959 program in the amount of 
$264.2 million. By application of this actual and anticipated recoupment to 
finance a portion of the fiscal year 1959 program, the request for the fiscal year 
1959 appropriation has been reduced by $819.2 million. 

In the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate presented to the Congress last year, it 
was estimated that $1,060 million would be recouped prior to the end of fiscal 
year 1958. This estimate proved to be too optimistic as only $382 million 
has actually been recouped as of January 1958. We do not expect that recoup- 
ments of the magnitude realized in fiscal years 1955-57 will be realized in the 
future inasmuch as the prior year programs are now considered to be stable 
and we do not expect any large cancellations which would produce recoupments of 
the magnitude previously realized. We do, however, expect that some recoup- 
ments are to be on a continuing basis and have therefore projected an antici- 
pated recoupment of $264.2 million which is applied to finance a portion of the 
fiscal year 1959 program. 


Summary of program requirements by category 














Category 1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Aircraft and Missiles Panel: 
Ey ME tie ir toch adedadenneseusbieceek $675, 100, 000 $730, 900, 000 $856, 700, 000 
Other missiles __.......-.-- snpimiaticgua patina as uaipeslaey aetleie ial 929, 100, 000 708, 600, 000 936, 100, 000 
Aircraft erst eal deiedeeerar wuniinconkdetswenteeinniieh ana 3, 612, 100, 000 3, 847, 800, 000 
Industrial facilities ens See ei ee 8 311, 000, 000 135, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 
Component production development--_--....------- 401, 800, 000 285, 100, 000 364, 400, 000 
Aircraft and Missiles Panel, subtotal__..........-| 7,395,900,000 | 5, 471, 700, 000 6, 125, 000, 000 
Maintenance and Modification Panel_..........-.------ 691, 200, 000 569, 800, 000 621, 000, 000 
PN IE ascccisaniain ne han adeccinin ob padi 8, 087, 100, 000 6, 041, 500, 000 | 6, 746, 000, 000 


Cross-reference—Program requirements to categories, fiscal year 1959 estimate 


{In millions] 









































| cath cel Reo 
Category 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 Total 
Miata seo Core Pe eee ee 
Aircraft and Missile Panel: 
Ballistic missiles__............- 0 0 $813.0 | $43.7 vr os 0 $856. 7 
SS eee 0 879.5 56.6 0 0 0 936. 1 
INNS 2 os oS a ee | $2, 520.0 | $1, 197.2 0 0 0 0 | $130.6 | 3,847.8 
Industrial facilities__._.__.____} 0 0 0 $120 0 0 120.0 
Component production devel- | 
inst iiisndidewedudcd | 0 0 0 0 0 0| 364.4 364.4 
J eeceemenememnentsens | anscemsesmsenemscmsan | comenssnsenssensesses {canst J oqueem 
Aircraft and Missile Panel, | 
ese a .-| 2,520.0] 1,197.2] 1,692.5 | 100.3) 120 0| 495.0 | 6,125.0 
Maintenance and Modification 
laces bs Bet sister herein ake 0 95.0 0 Poi 0 | $526 0 621.0 
| RS ee ee eee 2,520.0} 1,292.2! 1,692.5| 100.3] 120| 526| 495.0 | 6, 746. 0 
| 
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Cross-reference—Program requirements to categories, fiscal year 1958 estimate 


{In millions] 
































Category | 110 120 | 130 140 | 150 160 170 | Total 

iW 

Aircraft and missiles panel: | | 

Ballistic missiles..........-- “| 0 0 $697.2 |$33.7 0; oO 0 $730. 9 | 
Other missiles.----------.----- 0 0 663.3 | 45.3 0 0 0 708.6 
IE no cna pe nuicern tibia ios eio sri | $2, 382.5 | $1, 126.8 0 0 0 0 $102.5 | 3,611.8 
Industrial facilities. ..........- | 0 0 0 0 $135 0 0 135. 0 

Component production devel- | | | 

Cada cosecenioncn<n0% 0 0 0 0 0 0 285. 1 285. 1 

OO SRR ESS 2 ca 0 G4 rae aren 3 } 

Aircraft and missiles panel, | | | 

subtotal a ~--.------| 2,382.7} 1,126.9) 1,360.5 | 79.0] 135 0 387.6 | 5,471.7 H 

Maintenance and modification | | 4 

RN ng ee el ead o | 50.0] 0 | 0 | ojfssi98} 0 569. 8 

Total_- china Se. 1 oe | 1, 360.5 | 79.0 135 | 519.8 | 387.6 | 6, 041. 5 | 








Cross-reference—Program requirements to categories, fiscal year 1957 actual 


{In millions] 















































ee ees ae | j 
} | | 
Category | 110 120 # 130 140 | 150 | 160 170 Total 
ihe Sea) 
Aircraft and missile panel: 
Ballistic missiles | 0 | 0 | $659.4 |$15.7 | 0 0 0 | $675.1 
Other missiles_ -_- oe A QO} SONS SG! O45 6! bi LOR ee 
Aircraft --------| $3, 557.6 | $1, 406.4 | 0 | 9 | LO] Oo | $80.3} 5,044.3 
Industrial facilities : 0 0 | 0 | 0 | $311 o | oO | 3110 
Component ee devel- | | | | | 
opment_. D3. el 0 | 0 ob OPel ie ae 401.8} 401.8 
Other 28.8 | 5.8 | 6 Leib 4e } O | O | 34.6 
Aircraft and missile panel, | | 
subtotal ins -| 3, 586. 4 1,412.2 1, 549.7 | 54.5 311 0 482.1 | 7,395.9 
Maintenance and modification | | 
panel. coro o | 85.0} 0 | 0 | 0| $0062] 0 691.2 
Beeman Rceiamand sahcie Le oasis Ee 
OGURA iasi -nedeatenmeaden 3, 586.4 | 1, 497. 2 1,549.7 | 54.5 | 311 606. 2 ‘eas 2.1 | 8, 087.1 
| | | | | 
SUPPORT SysTEMs AND EQUIPMENT 
Summary of program requirements ety budget program 
eats 7 oe = 
Pro- Description 1957 actual! | 1958 esti- 1959 esti- 
gram | mate 2 mate 3 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
210 | Weapons, ammunition and propellents...........-- $96, 971, 927 $64, 300, 000 $107, 000, 000 
220 Vehicular equipment 44, 513, 440 36, 500, 000 60, 200, 000 
230 | Ground communication-electronic equipment. . 456, 365,403 | 635, 300, 000 877, 800, 000 
240 | Ground handling equipment ‘ 442, 756, 920 649, 900, 000 | 1,013, 100, 000 
250 | Training equipment ‘icletaialaieceeimcn aint admn 64, 419, 520 62, 800, 000 92, 600, 000 
260 | Support equipment and supplies_- 233, 127, 851 174, 900, 000 192, 800, 000 
270 | Base mamtenance equipment. - | 54, 156, 591 | 33, 000, 000 | 72, 500, 000 
Tl Saisie ccna i avec noni dlerimamiaiee a 392, 3ll, 652 | |1, 656, 700, 000 | 2, 416, 000, 000 
| 


! Represents the funded directed procurement program. 

2 Represents the funded procurement program including $360,000,000 applicable to the fiscal year 1958 
supplemental appropriation request. 

3 Represents the total program requirement. Includes $195,000,000 of programed requirements for which 


funds are not being requested. This will be financed by reprograming to the extent that design and produc- 
tion delays occur during the year. 
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AIRCRAFT AND MissiLtE Support 


Sources of financing of program year requirements 





1957 1958 1959 

I cin ame cial $1, 392, 311, 652 | $1, 656, 700, 000 | ! $2, 221, 000, 000 
Mutual assistance program common item order 

FI rnhd dadcitackbadhenesnasestwe 53, 197, 791 A ae 

Co ge "eee a 47, 761, 392 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 

Recoupment from prior year funds, actual. - -___- 151, 352, 469 | ara 

Anticipated recoupment from prior year funds-.-|-...---.-------- 3, 638, 340 25, 000, 000 

Appropriation (adjusted) -.............. eee eens .----| 1, 140,000,000 | 1, 525, 800, 000 2, 146, 000, 000 

Less fiscal year 1968 supplemental... ..........-....2..|---..s-+---s--.- SE II Ldn inthine ene nnvn 

PE wi itee cc Gre ns duwedcekncgnteccoceguaie 1, 140, 600,000 | 1, 165, 800, 000 2, 146, 000, 000 





1 Does not include $195,000,000 of additional program requirements which will be financed by reprogram- 
ing to the extent that design and production delays develop during the year. 


At the time of the fiscal year 1958 budget submission, it was anticipated that 
we would realize recoupments of $200 million from prior years which would be 
utilized to finance the fiscal year 1957 program. However, as can be seen from 
the above summary, the prior year funds actually recouped for use in financing 
the fiscal year 1957 program were $151.4 million. This resulted in the Air 
Force not being able to fully finance the fiscal year 1957 program and the items 
involved were removed from the fiscal year 1957 program and were given con- 
sideration for inclusion in the fiseal year 1958 program if the requirement was 
of a high enough priority. 

Since our prior year programs have been given considerable review, we do 
not feel that substantial recoupments will be available for use in financing the 
fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 programs. We are estimating that this 
will be $25 million in fiscal year 1958 and a like amount in fiscal year 1959. 
Any amounts which we recoup for use against the fiscal year 1958 or fiscal year 
1959 program in excess of these estimates will be utilized to finance high priority 
requirements which materialize subsequent to this budget submission or will be 
retained to apply as a reduction to following year’s appropriation request. 


Support SysTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Summary of requirements by support systems 


{In millions] 























! 
Support system 1957 1958 1959 
} actual! estimate ? estimate 3 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
Ballistic missiles launch and support.................-..---.-- $214.3 $432. 4 $404. 1 
Other missiles launch and support......................-..--- | 123. 4 | 217.4 448.8 
Fe Hak ein dncgaecbnesacetcctoss divniesisaeeeceEnke 379.0 | 241.3 | 426.1 
CERIN CUUIRIE OE WHT. =. 5 «5 oo oxeitawece new nwcten 414.4 | 495. 7 | 809. 6 
Other organization and base support--.-.-................--.--- 182. 4 | 158.3 103. 7 
>= Ee ee ne \ 49.2 89.5 82.2 
ey IE in onions cbtceikcnawscwisecesoncuyies } 29.6 22.1 51.5 
WW 6 a ae eh aa eee 1, 392.3 | 1, 656.7 | 2, 416.0 








1 Represents the funded directed procurement program. 

? Represents the funded directed procurement program including $360,000,000 applicable to the fiscal year 
1958 supplemental appropriation request. 

3 Represents the total program requirement. Includes $195,000,000 of programed requirements for which 
funds are not being requested. This will be financed by reprograming to the extent that design and pro- 
duction delays occur during the year. 
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Cross-reference— Budget programs to support systems 


{Millions of dollars} 





| 
{ 








| ] | | Sear 
Support system 210 | 220 | 230 240 | 250 260 270 Total 
= a aon a Se 
Ballistic missiles launch ond exeoert. | $1.2/| $1.6] 0 $468.0 | $15.3 | $2.1 $5.9 | $494. 1 
Other missile launch and support. 1} ae 7.7 430.5 | 10.5} 0 0 | 448.8 
Aircraft support_ ceased 97. 4) 27.3 | 4.1 | 108.7 43.9 | 105.0) 39.7 426. 1 
Command control and warning — 0 13 | 787.1 0 | 3.2 16.4 1.6 809. 6 
Other organization and base sceperty 4. 3 | |} 2.2) 2.3 0 4.6| 30.2 16.1) 103.7 
Development and test....__..........| 4.0 1.3 43.6| 28] 2.8 24.1 3.6 82.2 
Equipment modification -_-.._......- | 0 | 5] 15.0] 3.1) 12.3 15.0 5.6 §1.5 
Total... Sagat ee-a-e-| 107.0| 60.2| 877.8 Ih 013.1 | 92.6 192. 8 | 72.6 (2 416.0 
| | | | 


1 Represents the total program requirement. Includes $195,000,000 of programed requirements for which 
funds are not being requested. This will be financed by reprograming to the extent that design and pro- 
duction delays occur during the year. 


FiscaLt YEAR 1958 ProGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Cross-reference—Budget program to support systems 
[ Millions of dollars] 


Support system 210 | 220 230 20 | 2530 | 200 | 270 | ‘Total 














i 

j | | | 
Ballistic missiles launch and support- $0.7 $4.2 | $20.9 | $384.9 | $5.7 $12.4 | $3.6 $432. 4 
Other missile launch and support... 3 3 12.8 | 204.0 Os Or) 0 217.4 
Aircraft support...............-...-- | 55.5] 128 1.1 59.5 | 37.0| 65.0 | 104] 241.3 
Command, control and warning -.. -- 0 2.3 | 479.6 0 oth Emel 1.0 495.7 
Other organization and base support_ 3.8 14.7 45.1 | 0 12.0) 69.0) 13.7) 1583 
Development and test._............- | 4.0 7 70.6 | PY Lid 9.7 | 3.1 | 89.5 
Equipment modification............- 0 1.3 | 5.2 | 1.4 | 6.3 6.7 | 1.2 7 22. t 
ig ttetimapuitsin tpitianirbeendien |} 64.3) 36.5 635. 3 | 649. 9 62.8 | 174.9 | | 33.0 Nes 656. 7 7 

i | | 


: Raprenete the funded directed procurement program including $360,000,000 applicatsle to the fiscal year 
1958 supplemental appropriation request. 


FiscaL YEAR 1957 ProGrRaM REQUIREMENTS 


Cross-reference— Budget programs to support systems 


{Millions of dollars} 


Support system 210 | 220 230 240 | 250 | 260 270 | Total 





Total 97. 0 44.5 456. 4 42.8) 64.4 233, 1 


| | 
Ballistic missiles launch and support 0 0 0 $203.6 | 0 | $3.0! $7.7] $214.3 
Other missile launch and support 0 0 $3.0 120. 4 0 0 0 123. 4 
Aircraft support | $76.0 $9. 4 10! 114.9)! $51.3 99.1) 27.3] 379.0 
Command contro] and warning.. 0 2.8) 401.8 0 0 9.7 on 414.4 
Other organization and base support 144.9} 31.2 15.0 | oe 7 2.9; 101.0} 17.4] 182.4 
Development and test__-..-- 6.1 8| 28.2 1.0 | -l} 12.4 6 | 49.2 
Equipment modification s 0 a 7.4 2.9 10.1 | 7.9 | 1.0 29.6 
nal aneriscnanaanilh picts lgal ispaleny detindilatakidilli cinching alae : 
54.2 |11, 392. 3 


tepresents the funded directed procurement program, 


General Bocarr. That will give a complete orientation of the rec- 
ord as we go through. It shows both the c category break under which 
we are presenting this request, and, also, shows the budget program 
break, and ties in together. This, I think, will give continuity to the 
record, sir. 

Mr. Manion. I would like to point out something which is per- 
fectly obvious to all of us, and that is th: it. a lot of money is involved 
here in “Aircraft and missile procurement” and “Aircraft and missile 
support.” 
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NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY REQUEST 


The total amount requested is approximately how much, General 
Bogart ¢ 

General Bocarr. The total amount requested, sir, is approximately 
$8 billion. 

Mr. Manon. About $8 billion of new obligational authority ? 

General Bogart. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. It was covered in detail in your financial statement, 
and we talked about it for a day or so. It is very clear, but I am 
merely trving to make a point here. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES CARRIED FORWARD TO FISCAL YEAR 1959 


In addition to the new obligational authority which you are re- 
questing, you are going to have available certain unobligated funds 
for fiscal 1959. Approximately how much money would that be? 

General Bocartr. The unobligated balance going into fiscal year 
1959, sir, is estimated at $3.4 billion for the “Aircraft and missile 


procurement” appropriation and $421 million for “Aircraft and mis- 
sile support.” 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Manon. Now, give us the figures as to the total funds which 
will be carried over and which would include obligated and 
unobligated. 

General Bogart. May I give you the totals available for obligation, 
sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Bocart. The total available for obligation will be $9.6 
billion in “Aircraft and missile procurement” and $2.6 billion in “Air- 
craft and missile support.” 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


General Bocarr. Now, with regard to the unexpended balances at 
the end of fiscal year 1958; that is, going into 1959, we will have $10.6 
billion unexpended in “Aircraft and missile procurement,” and $2.3 
billion in “Aircraft and missile support.” 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE AUTHORITY IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


This provides, including the new financing for fiscal year 1959, 
total available for expenditure of $16,176 million in “Aircraft aad 
missile procurement” and $4.3 billion in “Aircraft and missile sup- 
port.” Against those amounts we have an unliquidated-obligation 
figure of $6.6 billion in “Aircraft and missile procurement” and $1.99 
billion in “Aircraft and missile support.” This is actually the back- 
log of industrial orders at that time—unliquidated obligations. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Off the record. 

(Disenssion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. It is obvious that we are talking here, directly and 
indirectly, about more than $20 billion. 
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General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Mauon. No one would think that it would be simple to com- 
prehend a program as large as this. If this program is confusing to 
us, it is an indication of some degree of sanity on the part of those who 
are listening to the hearing. 

It isa difficult program, and it isa large program. 


MANNER OF PRESENTATION OF BUDGET REQUEST 


General Bocarr. As we present this, it will be presented by these 
categories, and they are shown on the first page under tab II... That 
is the white tab IT. 

Mr. Manion. The first page under the white tab IT? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is shown under “Aircraft and missile procure- 
ment” 

General Bocarr. This particular chart is headed “Aircraft and 
missile procurement, P-100,” and “Aircraft and missile support, P- 
200,” and has the 1959 summary by category. That is the first page 
under tab IT. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, this is a recapitulation of the pro- 
gram ? 

General Bocarr. This is a recapitulation of what is to be presented. 
This is the category break by which they will be presented. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the most expeditious way to 
cover this whole area is to let our presenters present the category, 
“Ballistic missiles,” or, perhaps, “Ballistic missiles and other missiles,” 
and then discuss each of these sections at that time, and then they 

‘an go on with “Aircraft,” and “Command control and warning,” and 
so on. I think it will give a better understanding for the committee 
if you hesitate after eac ch of these for questions or discussion. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any general questions as to the format? If 
not, what are we going to discuss at this time, General Bogart? 


BALLISTIC AND OTHER MISSILES 


General Bocarr. We can start with the presentation, sir. General 
Coupland and Colonel Page will take the first part of this, and Gen- 
eral Coupland has a statement. We go right through by categories, 
and the first category that we cover will be the ballistic-missiles 
category. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Tell us what you have on ballistic missiles, 
and on missiles. Give us the whole present: ition, and when you have 
finished we will want to ask you some questions. 

General CourLanp. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Manon. We will not interrupt you while you present this pro- 
gram. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Director or MarertaL PrRoGRAMS 


General Courptanp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
General Bogart has told you previously of the proposed title changes 
in the two procurement appropriations to “Aircraft and missiles pro- 
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curement” and “Aircraft and missiles support.” This is in keeping 
with our recognition that the 200 appropriation has: become, in large 

art, direct support of the aircraft and missiles procured in P-100. 

n further recognition of this direct relationship, we have arranged 
our material for the presentation to the committee to exhibit comple- 
mentary items from the two appropriations at the same time. We 
feel this will be much more meaningful to the committee, and will be 
considerably more clear in the record—for us to show all of the pro- 
curement for a system—for example, a missile and its launcher, as 
one entity. 

Of course, some portions of each appropriation do not so directly 
relate to the other appropriation. Colonel Page and I will cover 
these exceptions in a manner to complete the program for each ap- 
propriation to insure the committee’s full understanding of the total 
being justified. 

If I may assume your permission to follow this procedure, we will 
submit for the record, normal budget justification by appropriation, 
our prepared statements, and cross-reference fiscal grid charts relating 
budget programs to the various categories of materiel involved. In 
our verbal presentation, we will combine our explanations to cover 
programed costs by systems for both appropriations. This will occur 
mostly in the classified discussion of details of the missile and aircraft 
systems, off the record. 

The statements as furnished to the committee are assembled so that 
the members may continuously follow our remarks, even though 
Colonel Page and I will alternately be presenting successive portions 
of the material. 

COMBINED APPROPRIATIONS 


On this first chart (Chart 1: Summary by Categories), we are il- 
lustrating the program value of both appropriations in total. As a 
combined panel presentation, we will cover in our statements of record 
the general program characteristics, comparing fiscal year 1959 and 
prior years. In an off-the-record session, we will cover the specific 
missile and aircraft programs in detail to include much classified in- 
formation. Briefly, the program to be reviewed is as follows: 

Ballistic missiles: This category includes $856.7 million to continue 
the ballistic missiles procurement through fiscal year 1959, together 
with the associated support equipment costs of $494.1 million. 

Other missiles: This category includes $936.1 million for the procure- 
ment of complete missiles ready for delivery, and spares, together with 
their associated support equipment costs of $448.8 million. 

Aircraft: This category includes $3,628.8 million for the procure- 
ment of complete aircraft ready to be flown away from the manufac- 
turer’s plant. Also in this category are the initial and replacement 
spare components and preproduction costs. The associated support 
equipment costs are $426.1 million. 

Command control and warning: $809.6 million is entirely in the 
“Support” appropriation. The area of “Command control and warn- 
ing”—of highly significant monetary value—will be separately de- 
scribed by General Wootton. This major segment of the procurement 
covers equipment for communications, radar nets, missile-warning 
systems, and other electronics which support many weapon systems 
of the Air Force and other functions of the armed services as well. 
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Other organizational and base support: $103.7 million again is 
entirely in the “Support” appropriation. This category covers a wide 
range of support equipment and materials in general use throughout 
the entire Air Force. It will be discussed in detail later by Colonel 
Page. 

Industrial facilities: $120 million is entirely in P-100. This cate- 
gory includes the procurement of industrial machinery, equipment, 
and facilities required for expansion of public or private plants neces- 
sary for production, modification, and/or maintenance of aircraft, 
guided missiles, engines, related equipment, and other purposes. 

Component production-development: $364.4 million is in P-100 
and $82.2 million is in P-200. This category includes electronic coun- 
termeasures equipment and its test equipment, service-test items, and 
requirements for engineering improvement of components in pro- 
duction. 

Classified projects: $219 million is in P-100. This category pro- 
vides for the financing of classified projects, and will be separately 
explained to the committee. 

Modification program: $621 million is in P-100 and $51.5 million 
is in P-200. The modernization of older aircraft and modifications 
to current aircraft in the P-100 is being covered by General Hewitt, 
Director of Maintenance-Engineering, in his panel. Colonel Page 
will discuss the modification of aircraft and missile support equip- 
ment. This summarizes all funds programed in these two appro- 
priations. 

In conformance with the planning and programing for our force 
structure, which was presented earlier to you by Generals Gerhart 
and Webster, we have scheduled our production so that the weapons 
will be phased into the inventory as required. In addition, we are 
continuing to plan and execute our procurements in a manner to be 
as economical! and efficient as possible and still be consistent with our 
primary objectives of maintaining a modern and powerful deterrent 
force. 

We have arrived at a fiscal year 1959 program which includes those 
aircraft: and missiles on which procurement must be placed during 
fiscal year 1959 if the Air Force is to be equipped as planned. These 
procurements are required, taking into account prior-year procure- 
ments, as well as lead times for new systems and reorder position on 
systems currently in production. 


PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS, P—100 


In recognition of the extensive examination of the defense procure- 
ments made by the various congressional committees during the past 
few weeks, we will relate this fiscal year 1959 procurement to the 
prior year’s programs, taking off from the fiscal year 1958 supple- 
mental in those areas directly involved. 

There are a few characteristics of the fiscal year 1959 procurement 
program we feel would be of interest to the committee. Basically, 
this program is an extension of the rates established by reprograming 
actions consummated during the summer and fall of 1957: 

(a) In the missile programs, both ballistic and others, we are con- 
tinuing to procure the same types of missiles as contained in our 
current fiscal year 1958 program. 


22910—_58——--20 
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(6) Ballistic missiles are financed on a basis of supplying funds 
to the program as required on an annual incremental basis. For this 
reason, no specific quantities of ballistic missiles are designated as 
procured in any fiscal year. 

Guided rockets, while fully financed and procured as in any con- 
ventional supply contract, are, in a sense, ammunition, and many 
thousands are procured each year. 

This leaves what might be termed unmanned aircraft, and it is this 
group of missiles—neither ballistic nor rocket—that indicates a sig- 
nificant characteristic to compare the program of last year with this 
year, 

Quantitatively, we are programing 1,264 in fiscal year 1959 as com- 
pared to 265 in fiscal year 1958. The dollar differential is less signifi- 

eant. The fiscal year 1959 procurement will buy larger quantities 
as a return from prior-year financed development. effort and tooling. 
I will illustrate this characteristic of the progr am in a few minutes. 

(c) Significant aircraft types, consummated in fiscal year 1958 
procurement and not continued into the fiscal year 1959 program, are 
the B-52, F-100, C-130, and T-33. With fiscal year 1959 procure- 
ment, we are applying significant funds for the development toward 
production of the supersonic chemical bomber, the nuclear bomber, 
the long-range interceptor, and initiating the procurement of utility 
aircraft. 

(7) We are somewhat better off in this program, on a lead-time 
basis; classically, sound programing for most aircraft should approxi- 
mate 18 months. In this program, we have this amount of tant time 
against most of the fiscal year 1960 procurements. This is reflected in 
our lower amount for lead-time implementation funding of $175 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1959 compared to $266 million now programed in 
fiscal year 1958. We feel this is a good stabilizing influence in the 
program. 

(e) Quantitatively, we are procuring about the same total number 
of aircraft in fiscal year 1959 as we now have programed in fiscal 
vear 1958; that is, 907 and 917, respectively. 

On Chart 2: Comparison by Program Quantities, it is significant to 
note the sharp increase in the quantity of missiles. 

On this next chart (Chart 3: Percentage of Program Values), we 
show slightly increased funds for missiles. However, we are getting 
a large increase in quantity because of the payoff from prior years’ 
input to development and tooling. 

Colonel Page will now describe the similar characteristics of the 
“Aircraft and missile support” appropriation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Cuter, EqurepMENT Procrams Drviston, 
DrrecroraTe oF MATERIAL PRoGRAMS 


Colonel Pace. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
portion of this presentation covers Air Force requirements and budget 
estimates for the entire range of centrally procured aircraft and mis- 
sile support equipment, ground electronic devices, weapons, and am- 
munition. Within the budget structure these requirements are identi- 
fied to seven budget programs: 

Program 210: Weapons, ammunition, and propellents. 
Program 220: Vehicular equipment. 
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Program 230: Ground communication-electronic equipment. 
Program 240 : Ground-handling equipment. 

Program 2 250 : Training equipment. 

Program 260: Support equipment and supplies. 

Program 270: Base-maintenance equipment. 

The distribution of the total program requirement for fiscal year 
1959 can be quickly grasped by a glance at the first chart (Chart 4: 
Aircraft and Missile Support—Distribution of Estimate by Budget 
Program). Shown here are the dollar amounts, rounded to the near- 
est hundred thousand, and the percent which each represents of the 
total program we are discussing. The most significant point that can 
be made is to emphasize that this appropri iation is dominated by re- 
quirements for electronic devices and missile launch and support gear, 
all of which are integral to our weapon systems. 

While I wished to show the committee the composition of this esti- 
mate by budget program, the balance of my remarks cut across the 
seven budget programs. I feel that this will facilitate our discussion, 
because you will be able to more directly relate requirements to the 
national-defense missions of which they are a part. My statement is, 
therefore, organized as follows: 

Ballistic missile launching and supporting systems. 
Other missile launching and supporting systems. 
Aircraft support equipment. 

Command controi and warning systems. 

Other organizational and base support. 
Development and test support. 

Equipment modification requirements. 

The next chart (Chart 5: Cross-Reference—Program Requirements 
to Support Systems) cross-references these 7 systems to the 7 budget 
programs, using a simple grid from which we can determine the sup- 
port provided in each area. Working from these figures, we illustrate 
the total program requirement of $2,416 million, arranged this time 
using the 7 system designators (Chart 6: Distribution of Estimate by 
System Utilization). You will note again that missile and electronic 
equipment dominate the program. 

Mr. Manon. You are now speaking merely of “Aircraft and mis- 
sile support” ? 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS AND FINANCED PROGRAM DISTINGUISHED 


Colonel Pace. That is right. Any remarks I make will refer to the 
P200 appropriation. We will discuss each of the seven areas, and I 
will attempt to give you the most thorough possible description of 
our planned fises ul year 1959 procurement. 

At this time, I would like to explain the difference between the 
$2,416 million program requirement being presented here, and the 
$2,221 million financed program requirement shown in the justifica- 
tion book. The difference of $195 million is an allowance, a discount, 
applied in anticipation of design and production delays which experi- 
ence indicates are bound to be encountered among some of the thou- 
sands of items programed for procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you generally call slippage; is it not ? 

Colonel Pace. Slippage, and other less tangible things, such as 
when the development of 2 comparable items is moving along and 1 
proceeds more rapidly than the other. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Is there an actual commitment of that money or does 
it involve any loss of that money ? 

Colonel Pace. It involves changes in items as we proceed through 
the annual procurement program. 

General CourLanp. We have a list of items which we require. We 
recognize the fact we should try to buy each of those items. They 
have a value of $2,416 million. However, in our experience we have 
trouble with deve lopment. We know that although the item is needed 
we will not be able to complete the engineering. We do not know today 
which items on the list this might be, but we know from experience we 
will have some items fall out. 

Mr. Tuomas. The $195 million is a variation of the production 
schedule and it does not cost the Treasury any $195 million. 

General Cour.tanp. That is correct, sir. 


ANTICIPATED AND TOTAL RECOUPMENTS 


Mr. Wuirren. Because of that type of situation, you testified about 
Operation Smokeout and recoupment, whereby through investigation 
you find out how much money of this type and other ‘types have been 
carried over into some dormant account. 

Last year you testified you had recouped about $1,300 million. What 
is the latest figure on what you have been able to recoup ? 

Colonel Paar. In the P-200 area or both areas? 

Mr. Wuirtten. Both areas. 

Colonel Pace. I will have to ask General Bogart. 

Mr. Wuirten. Give us a general figure and correct it. 

Mr. Prircnerr. We are anticipating recoupments for the 1959 pro- 
graming in the P-100 appropriation of $819 million. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is that added to what you have already recouped ? 
That makes how much ? 

Mr. Prrrenerr. Of that $819 million we have recouped $555 million 
as of now. That is, we have either actually recouped it or we know 
where we will get it specifically. 

Mr. Wurrren. That, added to what you had recouped earlier, makes 
what figure ? 

Mr. Prrrcnetrr. The funds we recouped last year that we were talk- 
ing about were used to apply to the programs through 1958, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a good explanation but my question was the 
total you have recouped. Give it for this year plus what you re- 
couped in the past. 

Mr. Prrrceuetrr. I do not have the exact figure but in the P-100 
appropriation it would approximate $5 billion. 

Mr. Warrren. Which indicates under this appropriation of the 
full amount in advance the size of the recoupment where the money 
for one reason or another was never used for the purpose it was 
originally justified and actually was recovered for other uses by 
this means. 

Mr. Prircnerr. Yes, sir; and justified to this committee as we re- 
covered it as part of the financing. 

Mr. Wuirten. I wanted the amount involved. 

This request this year, if I may pursue further 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 
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TIME ESTIMATED BETWEEN APPROPRIATION AND FINAL DELIVERY 


Mr. Wuirten. Within the items listed here in this request of 
some $8 billion or $9 billion, what is the greatest length of time that 
it will take for you to actually secure the full amount of production 
for which this appropriation is requested? In other words, from 
what time to what time ? 

Mr. Prircnerr. Talking about production, sir ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 

Mr. Prircnettr. General Coupland can answer that better. 

Mr. Wurirren. What is the maximum length of time before we will 
get full delivery of these items ? 

General Courianp. Basically the funds we are requesting here will 
enable the delivery of items through calendar year 1960. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the greatest length of time involved? 

General CoupLanp. There will be spares which will be at a later 
date than that. 

Mr. Wurrren. How much later? 

General Coupianp. Characteristically we have an unobligated 
carryover which contains funds appropriated for spares. 

Mr. Wurrten. The point I am trying to develop here is how long 
vou will hold part of this money before you will actually expend it, the 
greatest length of time? 

General Couptanp. I should-say possibly up to 2 years later than 
calendar year 1960. 

Mr. Wumitren. Which would mean for that period of time you would 
have in your hands funds that we appropriate here and as a situation 
changes in line with Mr. Thomas’s question it would be subject to this 
recoupment operation ? 

General Courianp. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. And then you will transfer it to some other use? 

General CourLanp. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


AREAS OF POSSIBLE RECOUPMENT 


Colonel Pace. You will note in each of the separate program justi- 
fication sheets that this “discount” has been equally prorated. This 
is done because it would be manifestly impossible to identify this far 
in advance the exact items or types of items on which design and pro- 
duction delays will be experienced. When such delays occur, the funds 
programed will be reprogramed to other items within the total pro- 
gram requirement of $2,416 million. We are therefore prepared to 
describe and justify that amount. 


MANNER OF PRESENTATION OF BUDGET REQUEST 


The missiles and aircraft support equipment requirement parallels 
and relates directly to the justification of the missiles and aircraft 
themselves to be presented by General Coupland. The command con- 
trol and warning systems requirement relates directly to the opera- 
tional description of those systems to be presented by General 
Wootton. 
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MIssILEs 


General Cour.anp. I will first cover the status of our ballistic- 
missile programs and our production plans for them. Then I will 
cover these same aspects on our other guided missiles, and then go on 
to our aircraft program. As a large portion of the information you 
will want to know about is still of classified security nature, I am 
prepared with supporting witnesses to go into detail on these systems 
with you, off the record. 

Although you have been told much about our ballistic-missile pro- 
gram, I think it appropriate to review a few of the significant fea- 
tures and accomplishments to date. 

First, the ATLAS and TITAN intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
and the THOR intermediate-range ballistic missile, are a family of 
missiles under a single technical and production management group. 

Taking advantage of our experience in other guided-missile pro- 
grams in the past decade, we have instituted a rigorous reliability 
program for these missiles. Components are operated i in the labora- 
tories for many hours in excess of their required flight time, and sub- 
jected to stresses and loads far beyond those necessary to perform the 
actual combat mission. . 

Similarly, all ground handling equipment, launch gear, fire con- 
trol, maintenance, etc., has been tooled for production - in support of 
all Air Force ballistic missiles. Squadron sets are now in being for 
the first units and more are coming off the production lines. "This 
equipment is exceedingly necessary in the case of missiles as it sub- 
stitutes for many of the human elements inherent in manned systems. 

We are completely satisfied that the combination of things I have 
pointed out has resulted in compressing the technical program and 
the production readiness cycle by several years. 

_This arrangement was the logical way to insure the maximum tech- 

al coordination between each program, with the least amount of 
etre in effort, manpower, and resources. Wherever feasible, 
components from one system are used on the others. 
_Also, in keeping w ith the national urgency to attain an operational 
capability at the earliest possible date, the Air Force took some other 
unique steps in this area. A production base capable of producing 
missiles and associated ground handling equipment in production 
quantities was laid down during the early development phases of the 
program. This resulted from the decision that all developmental and 
test hardware would be produced from the outset through use of pro- 
duction specification tooling and production management methods. 
The wisdom of this decision has been affirmed in our test program. 

The Air Force considers the technical progress made in these pro- 
grams to date as one of the great engineering accomplishments of 
modern times. 

The ATLAS and TITAN technical test programs are proceeding as 
planned. No delaying technical problems are anticipated. Produc- 
tion to support operational units has been undertaken. The first 
THOR squadron will be operational before the close of this calendar 
year, and the first ATLAS squadron will be equipped during calendar 
year 1959. 

Development of the TITAN missile, a follow-on weapon system 
for the ATLAS, possessing the important features of increased pay- 
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load and range is proceeding well, and flight tests of this missile are 
expected to commence this calendar year. 

The JUPITER has also been ordered into production. This mis- 
sile will be under the operational control of the Air Force and in 
units manned by Air Force personnel. The first.of these units is 
scheduled for operational deployment during December of this cal- 
endar year. 

General CourLanp. Now, if I may go off the record I would like 
to go into the missile program. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manion. We will resume at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Manon. General Coupland, you may proceed. 

General Couptanp. We had just finished, sir, on page 20 of the 
prepared statement. I had made some generalized remarks with 
regard to the group of ballistic missiles. We are now going into the 
classified area for each of the ballistic missiles. I would like to 
describe the characteristics of the missile as such, and then our pro- 
duction program for each of the four ballistic missiles. 


ATLAS PROGRAM 


The first of these is the ATLAS, which is illustrated here by the 
model before you, the silver body with the red lower portion. We 
can illustrate that in our first slide, as well. 

[Slide.] This shows the ATLAS missile just after launch. The 
ATLAS missile can be conveniently described as having three prin- 
cipal parts: The tank section, which is the main verticai silver body 
part of the model which you see here; the thrust structure and engine 
aicinat the lower portion which is painted red on that model; the 
forward portion, containing the guidance and the nose cone. That 
is the part which completes the trajectory and reaches the target. 

As 1 mentioned caste, this is handled on a little different basis 
than a normal supply contract. The funds which we illustrate in 
this request are those funds which will be applied to this program 
during fiscal year 1959. 

We have a program for this missile of some ——— which in- 
cludes ———— articles for test, ———- for training, and ——— for 
the inventory. 

Mr. Wicctesworru. That is 1959, also? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir. Those are the totals that we have 
laid on. Again, these quantities do not relate in the same fashion 
to the funds as do a normal aircraft procurement. That is to say, 
our procurement of an aircraft in the fiscal year 1959 money would 
buy those airplanes which are delivered in their entirety with their 
support, spares and all, during calendar year 1960. The ballistic 
missiles are procured on an effort basis. Those funds needed to be ap- 
plied to the program are applied to the program during this fiscal 
year. The parts of a given missile which may be delivered in cal- 
endar 1960, for example, would have been procured from different 
years’ funds in all probability, rather than as a clean-cut entity. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Does that mean you are going to put $ 
million into procurement and $——— million into tests? 
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General Cour.anp. No, sir; we are going to put into the program in 
its entirety, which encompasses tests, training, and inventory missiles, 
this amount of money during this year. 

Mr. WicoreswortH. What amount of money ¢ 

General CourLanp. $———— million and $——— million. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. What isthe number on the left of that? 

General Courianp. Those are quantities of missiles, sir, in the 
ATLAS program. 

Mr. Wiccoieswortu. I see. 

Mr. Froop. The fact remains, General, we have never fired a 
JUPITER, we have never fired a THOR ———. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood, let us go ahead with the presentation. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want to buy missiles nobody has fired. If you 
want to gamble, all right. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General. What else have you to tell us about 
the ATLAS? Wewill ask the questions later. 

General Courtanp. The ATLAS program is such that we intend 
to activate the first unit during 1959. It and all of the ballistic missile 
units will be initially activated at Camp Cooke, of course. Trainees 
will go to that station. It will also be our first operational site, as 
well. 

The monthly production rate which is envisioned in this program 
is an alternative ———— or ———— per month production rate. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

General Courtanp. That is the ATLAS program, in brief, as we 
have it described in this budget, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not start over again. Do not describe it 
but give us the figures, the production rate. 

General CovpLanp. The production rate during the contemplated 
period here of calendar year 1959 is ———— per month. It varies 
from month to month. The first squadron we plan to activate at 
Camp Cooke in 1959. 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. Mr. Chairman. 


TEST TRAINING AND INVENTORY OF ATLAS 


Mr. Manon. I have no desire to ask questions except I want to be 
sure that we all understand this. Explain that left column which 
we first thought was millions. Explain test, training, and inventory. 

General Courtanp. Sir, the test missiles are those which are ex 
pended during the development as differentiated from those which 
would be utilized in the training of the actual SAC crews who would 
do the launching. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that this ——— to buy ballistic missiles, 
the ATLAS, you have ———— for development, or is that the whole 
test program ? 

General Coupianp. That is the entire test program. 

Mr. Manon. You are not necessarily buying those with this money ? 

General CovpLanp. That is correct. We are applying these funds 
toward that entire program. 
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NUMBER OF ATLAS MISSILES PROGRAMED 


Mr. Manon. All right. The whole picture for ATLAS missiles, 
financed previously and in this appropriation, is ———— 4 
General CoupLanp. That is correct. 
Mr. Manon. Did you tell us how many you are buying, or does it 
show how many you are buying with this money ? 
General CoupLanp. We are not buying a finite quantity with this 
money, sir. We are applying it to the development effort. We are 
applying it toward the procurement of this total quantity of missiles 
which constitutes the ATLAS program in its entirety. 
Mr. Manon. As a result of this money, can you tell us how many 
ATLAS missiles will be produced ? 
General CoupLanp. No, sir. 
General Bogart. This is the incremental financing procedure for 
the ballistic missile program, sir, which I described. All we are 
doing is paying for a year’s worth of effort on this program each year. 


COST OF ATLAS MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. Can you give us an estimate of the cost per missile as 
you go along ? 

General Courtanp. No, sir. We do not have any such summation. 

Mr. Manon. It would be a little meaningless, but in a way 

General CoupLtanp. I can when we are speaking of the other mis- 
siles—BOMARC and SNARK. 

Mr. Manon. Be sure you do that on the others, and do the best 
you can on these. 

General Irvine. Mr. Chairman 

General Bogart. I have a figure here. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have the f igure, 

General Bogart. Ultimately the flyaway cost of these missiles, of 
the ATLAS missile, we think will be $1.6 million. 

Mr. Manon. That is, after you have paid your developmental costs 
and can level off, you think it is about $1.6 million ? 

General Bogarr. That is right, sir. 

General Irvine. I wished to supply the same information. 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. I wonder if, as the General goes along, Mr. 
Chairman, he could give us comparative dollar figures for 1958 and 
1957. In each case, as you go along, you might give us comparative 
figures—— 


(Off the record.) 








NUMBER OF ATLAS MISSILES PROGRAMED 


Mr. Anprews. I want to know if that figure — represents 
— ATLAS missiles. 

General CourpLanp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You say you expect to get them at the rate of 
a month ? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Anprews. Then that program would call for about ———— be- 
fore you could get the ———-; would it not? 


General CourLanp. Yes, sir; ———— I believe it is. 
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COST OF PROGRAMED ATLAS MISSILES 


Mr. Anprews. The figure $———— will be spent on the program of 
the ———— missiles in fiscal 1959? 


General CourLanp. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. At a total cost of what? 

Mr. Anprews. He does not know. 

General Bocarr. The ultimate cost is $1.6 million per missile, fly- 
away. 

Mr. Anprews. I do not understand how you can say the flyaway cost 
will be about $1 million apiece. 

Mr. Manon. They will cost about a million dollars apiece, roughly 
speaking, to begin with, and after they have taken out the deve slop- 
mental cost, in mass production they would be about $1.6 million. 
This number will not be financed by the $——— million. That in- 
cludes funds heretofore provided for all of this whole program. You 
have already produced I do not know how many. 


PRODUCTION OF ATLAS MISSILES 


Colonel Borie. We have produced about ———. 

Mr. Manon. They have already produced —-——— missiles, and 
those previously financed are in that total. 

Mr. Anprews. All right. 

General CourLtanp. This is not to pay for the total. 

Mr. Anprews. It will not do it. It makes a partial payment on 
them. Isthat not right, General ? 


FINANCING ATLAS PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We provided the funds already for part of the total. 
So this will finish the financing of them, I would assume. 

General CoupLanp. No, sir. We will be applying additional funds 
to these in 1960. 

Mr. Tuomas. That isthe question. How much? 

Mr. Anprews. He does not know. 

Mr. Tuomas. He has a pretty good idea. 

General CovurLtanp. We haven’t a finite program extended through 
the successive years, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, General, you will have to put up 
money under that P-100 program until you have received the total 
missiles ? 

General Couptanp. That is true. We will have to apply funds in 
each successive year until we complete the ATLAS program, the ex- 
tent of which is not yet determined. 

Mr. Anprews. And that will be over a period of — 
years. 

General Courptanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thisis the total program. 





or ——— 


General CoupLanp. This is the total program that we have estab- 
lished and approved to date for the ATLAS. 

Mr. Manon. Next year that figure will probably still be ———? 

General Couptanp. It could very well be changed, sir. We are 
very much in process of determining our overall missile program 
through the successive years. 
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COST FOR ATLAS PROGRAM BY YEARS 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. I just want an answer to my question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We are ready for your answer, Colonel. 

Colonel Bortz. In previous years, in 1957 and prior, we lumped the 
P-100 costs in ATLAS and TITAN together. In those two pro- 
grams 

Mr. WicciteswortH. You cannot divide them ? 

Colonel Boyz. Not very readily; no sir. 

Mr. Wicctxeswortu. It does not mean much, then. 

General Irvine. We have the information, sir, at the Ballistic Mis- 
sile Agency, the details of this program, but in our programing in 
W ashington we carry the two as a ballistic-missile package. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I would like to get a comparison of each one 
of these missiles, the amounts you are requesting here and how much 
you put in this year and in the year before. That seems to me to be 
A-B-C. If you do not have it here, you could furnish it for the 
record, at least. 

General Irvine. We can get that information for the record. 

General Bocarr. The reason ATLAS and TITAN are lumped in 
1957 and prior is that they were both the same program. The figure 
for 1957 in the P-100 appropriation for both of those missiles was 
$———— million. That includes ATLAS and TITAN. In fiscal year 
1958, it was $———. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. For both? 

General Bocarr. No. They are separated in 1958, sir. The 1958 
figure on the TITAN—— 

Mr. WiaateswortH. On the ATLAS is what ? 





General Bogart. On the ATLAS, $———— million. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What about the TITAN ? 

General Bocarr. And the P-200 figure was $——— million in 
1958. 


(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Courrtanp. That was all I planned to say about the 
ATLAS, sir. 


TITAN PROGRAM 


The next is the TITAN. 

Mr. Manon. For the information of the committee, the TITAN i 
a follow-on. It is about a year behind the ATLAS. 

General Courianp. That is correct, sir. We plan on activating 
our first unit in ———— under this program. We contemplate a very 
modest production rate at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. The ATLAS is made by Convair at San Diego, and 
the TITAN is made at Denver by M: artin. 

General CoupLanp. This is a two-stage, tandem vehicle. It is the 
missile illustrated by the model directly, in front of you, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. That means nothing much to us. it is a two- stage 
missile, and is a little more sophisticated because it has to ignite itself 
in flight. 

General Courtanp. It has to ignite the second stage in flight. 
This is much more applicable to what we call the hard-site installa- 
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tion, the hard site being one which is very invulnerable. We can 
submerge this missile w ithin the silo sort of hole in the ground, if 
you wish to envision that arrangement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General CoupLanp. That is the fundamental characteristic of the 
TITAN missile. 





Here we are proceeding on a ————-missile program, and, that is 
broken down as we indicate again in the same fashion: — — test 
missiles, ———— for training, and ——— for the inventory. That 


would equip the presently programed TITAN units. 
Colonel Boyle, would you like to read the funds involved ? 


Colonel Bortz. In 1958, the program was $-——— million of P—100 
money and $———— million of P-200 funds. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the production rate? 

General CouprLtanp. The production rate is ———— per month as 


we have it laid on here at the present time. 
PRODUCTION OF TITAN 


Mr. Manon. Why do you not go ahead and tell us, generally, about 
it? How many you have produced, if any, and I guess you have 
produced none. 

General CourLanp. We have not yet produced any, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When do you expect the first one? Give us a little 
more information. 

General CourLann. We expect the first flight test this year. The 
funds provide for work performed and material orders placed with 
subcontractors by the contractor during this financing period. 
Again, there is the same incremental financing arrangement as we 
have on the ATLAS. 

I should like to go to the THOR, if there are no further questions 
on this. 

Mr. Manon. We will probably have some questions later, but you 
go ahead. 

Mr. Srxes. When will you have units of TITAN ? 

General Courtanp. The first TITAN unit is in ———. 

( Off the record. ) 

THOR PROGRAM 


General Coupianp. [Slide.] On the THOR, this shows the mis- 
sile just after the gantry, the large framework you see closer to you, 
has been removed from the launch pad and the missile is ready to ‘fire. 

[Slide.] The next slide shows the missile in the air, and also illus- 
trates the program we are presenting here. We have the program 





quantity of — involved, to which we are applying ——— million 
and the ———— million in funds during fiscal year 1958. This is a 
Douglas-produced missile, and we are “contemplating a ———— per 


month production rate. We may alter our combined ballistic-missile 
programs, which could very well affect the THOR. 

The first squadron we are planning on activating, or will activate, 
this fall. We will have it in place in December. 
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NUMBERS OF THOR MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. When you can, just follow right on through, will you, 
and say, “We have produced so many of them to date.” I think we 
ought to know that. 

General CourLanp. We have accepted, to the end of February, 
——— of these missiles. We are presently on a — per month 
rate. 

Mr. Manon. You have fired how many? We will talk about the 
firings later. 

General CourLanp. Twelve firings to date. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. 1958 funds? 

General CourpLanp. Last year’s funds. 

Colonel Boye. Prior to 1958, we had invested million of 
P-100: and in 1958 we have invested ———— million of P-100 and 
million of P-200, 

Mr. Sixes. The anticipated cost per missile ? 

( Off the record.) 

Colonel Boyir. $735,000, approximately ; $735,000 cost in produc- 
tion. 

General CoupLanp. The next isthe JUPITER, sir. This, of course, 
is the Army—— 











CHARACTERISTICS OF MISSILES 


Mr. Boyne. Mr. Chairman, will you have the general give us the 
range, speed, and like data? I do not possess any knowledge of this 
character. 

Mr. Manon. You are not giving us enough detail. While we are 
asking, you could give us those basic things. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the unit cost, too. 

Mr. Manon. These are basic things, which take time to ask. 

General CourpLanp. The ATLAS and TITAN are each over a 5,000- 
mile range. The THOR is a 1,500-mile range. That is the so-called 
intermediate-range ballistic missile. The same applies to the JUPI- 
TER. Would you like to know the altitude to which they go, and that 
sort of thing? 

Mr. Manon. No. In other words, the apogee. 


JUPITER PROGRAM 


General Courtanp. The JUPITER missile which we illustrate here 
is the Army-developed missile which, of course, launched our first 
Explorer. Our program for this missile is units. Again, the 
first is to be operational this December. Our program consists of the 

——— total missiles, and we are applying during 1959 the funds we 
indicate here. 

Mr. Fioop. The JUPITER did not launch the Explorer. 

General CourLanp. An adaptation of some components of it, sir. 

General Bocarr. JUPITER-C. 

Mr. Manon. There is no comparison between this and the missile 
which launched the Explorer. It is a wholly different thing. 

Go ahead and tell us some more about it. 

General Courptanp. The last year’s funds. 

Colonel Borie. In the JUPITER program, the information we 
have from the Army is that the Army had invested a total of $——— 
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million through fiscal year 1957. This includes research and develop- 
ment funds and other engineering costs. 

Mr. WiceitesworrH. Can you break that down so we can get the 
information in a similar manner? 


PRODUCTION OF JUPITER 


Mr. Srxes. I he rate of production, please. 

General CourLanp. The rate of production, sir, is presently sched- 
uled for a total of ———-. We are not literally in production as yet. 

Mr. Srxes. How many have been manufactured ? 

General CourLanp. We had ———-as of the end of January, sir. I 
can tell you the firings. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this the Air Force production program, or does this 
have something to do with the Army production program ? 

General Courtanp. This is the Army production program which 
combines the Redstone Arsenal production with Chrysler. 

Mr. Srxes. I am talking about the number, ———-. Does that in- 
clude the Army’s program ¢ 

General CourLanp. That is the only JUPITER program, sir, which 
is the combined Army-Air Force program. 

Mr. Srxes. Against that total how many have been made as of this 
date ? 

General CourpLanp. ———— at the end of January. 

Mr. Anprews. The unit cost of the JUPITER? 

Colonel Borie. About $——— 

General Bocarr. About the same as the THOR, although I do not 
have a definitive figure on that, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

General CourLanp. Those are the prepared remarks, sir, on these 
four ballistic missiles. We can go through the other missiles. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Proceed. 


SNARK PROGRAM 


General Courianp. [Slide.] The SNARK is the missile we il- 
lustrate here just to Mr. Mahon’s right, to the right of the ATLAS. 
That again is an intercontinental airbreathing missile. It operates 
at slightly subsonic speeds. The program for the missile is 
at Presque Isle. The production rate is two per month. Our funds 
we are applying toward these missiles in this case is a finite amount 
of money. We are buying that missile with its ground-handling 
equipment, with its spares. 





The 1959 procurement of ———— missiles will be delivered during 
— ar year ————. Their unit cost 
Colonel Borie. $——— million. 
General CourpLanp. $———— million is the unit cost on those missiles. 
Colonel Borie. In 1958 we invested $———— million of P-100 and 
$———— million of P-200. 


NUMBER OF SNARK MISSILES 


Mr. Stxes. How many are in inventory ? 
General Courtanp. We have accepted, through the end of February, 


sir, = 





of these missiles. 
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Mr. Sixes. That number will be added to those in this program ? 

General CourLanp. These ———— would be delivered in calendar 
———., and we have some ———— intervening before we get to those, 
su. Our production through calendar 1958 and calendar 1959-—— 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. That is in addition to the ———— you have 
already accepted ¢ 

General CourLanp. We have ———— through the end of February. 
We would have — additional through the end of this calendar 
year. We would have ——— more at the end of calendar 1959. Then, 
m February of calendar 1960, we would commence the delivery of 
the -——— we are buying with these funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. A total of how many ¢ 

General CovurLanp. That will give us a total of ———— when we 
complete this procurement. 

Mr. Sixes. We have not had the size figures on any of these missiles. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think the size is too important. This one is 
the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir; that is the TITAN before you. 

Mr. Manon. We usually have a book giving all that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 





HOUND DOG MISSILE 


General CoupLAND. [ Slide. | The next missile on our buy list is the 
guided air missile GAM-—‘7, nicknamed “HOUND DOG. * This is a 
very interesting missile. In effect, it increases the range of your 
bomber or, in another sense, it precludes your having to go in to your 
target. You can launch this missile hundreds of ‘niles from your 
target, turn around, and the HOUND DOG will carry the warhead 
to the target. 

Mr. Srkes. Is there a model here ¢ 

General CoupLanp. No, sir; we were not able to get a model of that. 
[ am sorry. 

Mr. Manon. It isin the mind now, in other words. 

General CoupLanp. No, sir. It is a little better than that. We are 
going to get it during calendar year ——— 

Mr. Sixes. Aren’t those ears a little short for a hound dog? You 
people do not seem to know much about hound dogs. 

General CoupLanp. We have a special department which passes on 
those names, and we do not have too much to say about those. 


OTHER MISSILE COMPONENTS USED IN HOUND DOG 


General Irvine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add, in the case 
of the HOUND DOG missile, the reason we say this is not just a 
gleam in our eye is because we are using existing components which 
were created for the NAVAHO, for guidance. We are using a Pratt 
& Whitney engine. Essentially, it is being built out of things which 
exist. The very airframe itself was the X-10 test vehicle for the 
NAVAHO. So this, of all our programs, has less gamble in it than 
most of them, and, therefore, we feel we can meet production sched- 
ules which would be impossible if we were inventing the components 
as we went along. 
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CARRIER AND WARHEAD OF HOUND DOG 


Mr. Anprews. Which aircraft will carry it? 

General Irvine. The B-52 

Mr. Srxes. What are the characteristics of the warhead on this 
one? 

General Irvine. It would be a-——— warhead. 

General Courtanp. Do you have that, Colonel Boyle? 

Colonel Boyz. I do not have the yield. 

General Irvine. We feel, by the time we get them in production, it 
will be around a ———. It will carry the same warhead as the inter- 
continental missile. 

Mr. Stxes. How many of these could an aircraft carry ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General CourLanp. The missile mount is not very well illustrated 
here. 

Mr. Manon. Youhang it onsomewhere. That is adequate. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HOUND DOG 


General CourLanp. It is launched from the wing stub as you would 
a GAR rocket or something of that sort. It travels at ———. It is 
very difficult to intercept for that reason. We are expecting a very 
good circular error probable (CEP) of not more than ——— feet, and 
our tests to date bear that out as the performance to expect. 

This missile weighs ——— pounds and is about ———— inches long. 
It is very difficult to jam it, of course. We are using a Navy produc- 
tion engine, the J-52 engine, in this missile. We expect to get the first 
missiles during early ———-. The quantity which we would buy 
with this money would be delivered during calendar 


CARRIERS OF HOUND DOG 


General Irvine. Perhaps a word on the use of this missile might ve 
helpful, Mr. Chairman. It is our plan to launch these missiles while 
the bombers are out of range of enemy ground missiles or enemy fight- 
_ with resulting considerable damage and disruption of the enemy’s 

efense. 

Then the B-52 continues on in to finish the operation. So this is 
our answer to the defenses around Moscow. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I thought the other day one of the 


generals told us this could be used on a B-47, too. Is that correct, 
General ? 


General Coupianp. (Off the record.) 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Bortz. ——— million in 1958 of P-100 money and $—— 
million of P-200 money was directed on this air-to-surface missile. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HOUND DOG 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the speed of this, Mr. Chairman ? 
General CourpLanp. —, Sir. 





Mr. Miuurr. Unit cost? 
Colonel Boyte. 
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CARRIERS OF HOUND DOG 


Mr. Forp. Is this usable on a B—58, General ? 

General CourLanp. Not in its present configuration. On the B-58 
we have, of course, droppable pods, a version of which is under 
deve lopment, which could be used in the same fashion that this mis- 
sile, which you might say is peculiar to the B—52, is used. The carrier 
portion of the B-58, as a vehicle, can mount the reconnaissance pod, 
the bomb pod, or a pod of this sort which would be a guided air mis- 
sile readily adaptable to that use. 


BOMARC MISSILE 


The next missile we have here is the BOMARC. 

Mr. Manon. Made by whom? 

General Courtanp. The BOMARC is developed and built by the 
Boeing people in Seattle. The entire system other than the construc- 
tion aspect is a Boeing contract. They are supplying a great deal of 
the equipment which we will illustrate, such as the Jaunchers them- 
selves, and we feel that we are getting through that medium a more 
highly integrated system than we would by div iding that up between 
many contractors. 

Mr. Manon. Go ahead with your other data, and then we will ask 
questions. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF BOMARC 


General Courtanp. This is a Mach 2.65 to Mach 3 defense missile. 
Its range at present is better than 200 miles. We will introduce with 
this procurement the ———— missile which will have over 400 miles 
range. The altitude at which it operates is upward of 68,000 feet. 

The guidance is a combination of one self-contained and the SAGE 
system guidance. It is controlled by the SAGE system. ‘The gross 
weight of the missile is ———- pounds. The quantity we have to date, 
about ————. 

The support costs are, of course, quite high for this type of installa- 
tion. The items which I mentioned that we are getting from Boeing 
are in the P-200 figure which we show here. 

We have elected to use this as an illustration of the interrelation- 
ship between the two appropriations. I would like Colonel Page 
to give you now the BOMARC ground handling support equipment 
story. 

MODELS OF BOMARC ANDB-58 


Before he starts on that, I would like to make you aware that we 
have supplied to your office for your display there these little models 
of the BOMARC so you can examine just how that launch erec er 
arrangement works. Similarly, we have supplied you with the B-5 
small model which we show you here. 


COST OF BOMARC 


> 


Mr. Wiceteswortnh. The 1958 figures ? 
Colonel Boye. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wiceiesworrn. For how many missiles? 


22910—58——21 
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Colonel Boyer. Off the record. 
Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel. 


MISSILE GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Pace. I would like to use the BOMARC to illustrate missile 
ground support equipment. This is a schematic of the BOMARC 
site [indicating]. The area in green is the technical area. The area 
in gray would be an existing ‘Air Force installation where troops 
would be quartered and supported. Down in the lower left of the 
chart are the rows of shelters which house the BOMARC missile. The 
other buildings in the green area are the compressor buildings, the 
assembly and maintenance shops and related buildings. 


AREA OF BOMARC SITE 


Mr. Manon. What are are outside measurements of this installa- 
tion ? 

Colonel Pace. I am sorry, I cannot furnish the dimensions of this 
property. 

Each of the launching shelters is about the size of a garage, a 
little longe r. We would have to estimate the size. I am eh on I am 
not very good at estimating acreage. 

General CourLanp. We will supply to you the size of that site. 

Mr. Manon. It is more than a couple of hundred yards each way ? 

Colonel Pace. Yes; it would be. 

Mr. Manow. Is it a quarter of a mile? 

Colonel Pacer. No, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

A BOMARCE site will consist of a launch area and a missile support area. The 
launch area requires 49 acres, and the support area 25 acres. Total area re- 
quired per site is 74 acres. 

Colonel Borie. Although not related to the present discussion, may 
I state at this point in the record that the fiscal information I have 
been giving you for USAF guided missiles is associated only with the 
fiscal year 1958 program unless otherwise indicated. 


EQUIPMENT AT BOMARC SITE 


Colonel] Pacr. BOMARC is deployed in a system of operational 
sites across the country. A typical site is illustrated by the next chart. 
We have illustrated the relationship of BOMARC to SAGE, because 
it is from SAGE that the missile receives its target information and 
alert and launch signals. 

With this in mind we can quickly picture the roles of the various 
pieces of equipment (chart 8: BOMARC With Representative Items 
of Handling, Servicing, and Launching Equipment). The missile 
arrives at the site in a partially assembled condition. It is necessary 
to have trailers, dollies, and transporters of several types to move the 
missile sections into an assembly area, and subsequently place it on 
the launcher itself. Illustrative of the type of equipment found in 
the assembly area is the missile exerciser (1) which is used in check- 
ing out the missile prior to its being moved to the launch site. It con- 
sists of a mechanical system for moving the missile, in a captive posi- 
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tion, through conditions of roll, pitch, and yaw, simulating an actual 
flight. This energizes components of the missile, which function as 
in flight and are checked out automatically to assure proper per- 
formance. 

The checkout bench (2) is composed of a variety of devices used 
to determine the condition of the electronic equipment on board the 
missile. This type of equipment is used through all phases of missile 
inspection and test, both in the assembly and maintenance hangar and 
at the launch site. This equipment is far more complex and elaborate 
than it is possible to portray here. 

Straddle transporter (3). This item will transport the missile from 
the assembly and maintenance hangar to the launcher shelter. In the 
shelter it will also position the missile on the missile erector. 

Launcher erector (4). This is a hydraulically actuated item cen- 
trally located in each launcher shelter. U pon receiving an alert the 
movable roof of the shelter will slide to either side and the launcher 
erector will lift the missile to a vertical firing position where it awaits 
the launch signal. 

Jet fuel cart (5), used to service the liquid rocket booster with fuel 
which, when combined with the oxidizer (inhibited red fuming nitric 
ac id ) at the time of fir ing provides the necessary “boost” to get this 
missile up to altitude where the ram-jet engine becomes efficient. 

Gasoline fueler (6). This unit will service the tanks on board the 
missile which contain the 80 octane gas used te drive the two ram-jet 
engines, 

Ac id trailer (7) will transport the acid fuel necessary for supplying 
the missile’s boost motor main fuel lines and the reach out lines with 
the acid fuel necessary for starting the boost motor. 

Air and helium supply (8). This is a compressor plant containing 
helium, high and low pressure air equipment necessary to supply those 
gases, through their respective distribution systems to the shelters; 
thence to the missiles. Helium storage containers, compressor, dryer, 
refrigeration systems, receivers, and the helium control cubicle are 
located at the compressor building site. 

The missile beacon test equipment (9) and launch control console 
(10) are representative of items of test and control equipment to be 
used in final checkout and launch sequences. The missile checkout 
equipment in the individual shelters automatically checks out, pre- 
pares for launch and launches the missile all within 2 minutes of the 
initial alert signal. This is the heart of the BOMARC system, the 
equipment which gives it its high rate of fire. 

The cycle chee kout van (11) will visit each launch shelter every 6 
months and check each missile on an alert status. This will eliminate 
returning the missile to the maintenance area to determine its combat 
readiness. If a defect occurs at the launch site which cannot be cor- 
rected on the spot, the missile must then be returned to the main- 
tenance area 

There are of course many other pieces of missile ground support 
equipment, of which these few are representative. The types and 
quantities of such equipment needed for a missile such as BOMARC 
are a function of not only the numbers of missiles to be supported, but 
of reaction time and rate of fire as well. 

I would like to show you something that we can look at later—a 
model of one of the shelters. 
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Upon receiving an alert signal from the SAGE Direction Center 
the shelter automatically opens, the missile automatically rises on its 
erector and awaits the firing signal from the SAGE Direction Center. 

Mr. Manon. That is to knock down an airplane? 

Colonel Pace. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Within a range of over 200 miles and later over 400 
miles? 

Colonel Pace. Yes, sir. 

I would like the opportunity to show the members of the commit- 
tee this model in more detail if we have time, perhaps during a break, 
or at the end of our session. 


GUIDED AERIAL ROCKETS 


General CourLanp. The next missiles we have here, sir, are the 
guided aerial rockets. This is a family of fighter-interceptor-carried 
rockets. There are the four basic GAR missiles here. These are all 
manufactured by Hughes. The GAR-1 isradar-guided. The GAR-2 
is an infrared seeker missile. 

We illustrate here the quantities we have procured in prior years 
and those which are on this procurement. 

We have illustrated here actually the GAR-1 and GAR-2, the dif- 
ference being the nose which is the guidance system for the missiles. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WEAPON SYSTEM EVALUATOR MISSILE 


The “WSEM” stands for the weapon system evaluator missile. 
This is a training device which is a great economy over literally 
launching the missile. We buy them and install them on the air- 
plane, and the pilot trainee makes his intercepts and simulates a 
launching and the evaluator equipment contained in this missile indi- 
cates whether or not the kill would have occurred without literally 
launching and destroying a missile. 

Our schedules on this family of GAR missiles vary. 


(Off the record.) 


COST OF GUIDED AERIAL ROCKETS 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. We must add up all those figures under P-100 
to get the total forthe missileasa whole? _ or 
General CourLanp. Yes, sir; for that family of missiles. 


Mr. WiceGLeswortH. That would be about ———- million ? 
General CoupLanp. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wiccieswortu. And about ——— million in the support? 


General CoupLanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Do you have comparable figures for 1958 ? 

Colonel Boye. In the GAR-2 in 1958? 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Give us the total for the whole family, or 
furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Manon. You have the FALCON illustrated there, but I notice 
you call it the GAR. 

Colonel Bortz. FALCON is the word, sir, but “GAR” is the mili- 
tary designation for it, like the B is for the B-58 bomber. 
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CARRIER FOR GUIDED AERIAL ROCKETS 


Mr. Srxes. On what planes are these used ? 

General Courtanp. We are using the GAR-1 on the F-102, which 
is similar to the F—-106 we have illustrated here. We have the GAR-1 
and GAR-2 both on the F-89, our older straight-wing airplane. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you use them on fighter aircraft ? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir; just on fighter interceptors. 


SIDEWINDER MISSILE 


The GAR-8, which is not illustrated there, is the SIDEWINDER 
missile by name, which we use on the F-86D, F—100, F-104, and F—105 
aircraft. 

This is a Navy-developed missile which we have adopted. 

The prior procurements, of course, are large, as we illustrate here, 
and we are again buying another large increment with this procure- 
ment. 

Mr. Mitter. These will be from what the Navy has bought; is that 
right ¢ 

General CoupLtanp. Yes, sir; this is produced by them for us. 

Mr. Minter. But this is your part of the allocation ? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir. 


MACE MISSILE 


In the tactical area, now, going to the MACE, which we illustrate 
here to the right of you gentlemen, that is the Martin-produced 
tactical missile. Ithasa slightly subsonic top speed. 

We are expecting to get a range of nautical miles with the B missile. 
That missile had previously been called the MATADOR, but we are 
now calling it the MACE. 

With the B missile we can get good performance at high altitudes, 
and also on the surface. The A missile is the ATRAN, 

Mr. Sixes. Is it a surface-to-surface missile ? 

General CourLanp. It is a surface-to-surface missile. This is used 
by the tactical forces as, for example, in Europe and on Formosa. 

Mr. Manon. This is an unmanned aircraft, and we have had it in 
our inventory for several years; have we not ? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir. 

These later versions contain the improvements that I described. 

Mr. Manon. The MACK is the later version ? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir; that is correct. The B missile will 
be the intertial guidance; whereas, the A was ATRAN. The ATRAN 
is © map-matching device. The intertial will be much more immune 
to any sort of jamming and better at the extreme range, of course. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the nature of its warhead ? 

General CourLanp. With reference to the warhead, do you have 
that listed there, Colonel Boyle? 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. Do you have the figures on it for 1958 ? 

Colonel Borie. Yes, sir ;$————. 
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GOOSE MISSILE 


General Couptanp. The next missile isthe GOOSE. 

Mr. Manon. The GOOSE is one that some of us saw flown down at 
Cape Canaveral. 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir. The basic mission of the GOOSE is 
confusion of enemy defenses, of course. We would have many of these 
in place. The purpose of these is to confuse the enemy defenses. It 
simulates, on the radar screen of the enemy defense system, our B-52 
or B-47 bomber. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

It is manufactured by Fairchild’s Aircraft & Engine division. 

We have in prior years obtained and we are procuring — during 
this year, with the $——— we illustrate. 

There are ground support equipment items involved for the $——— ; 

Mr. Manon. How successful have any of your flights been with this 
missile ? 

Colonel Borie. They have all been very good. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Borie. (Off the record.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the estimated cost of this missile? 





Colonel Bortz. About ———— each. We are getting up to a pro- 
duction rate of ——— a month during the latter part of calendar year 


with this procurement. 


QUAIL MISSILE 


General CoupLanp. The next missile is the QUAIL. This missile 
is to be carried by the B-47 and the B-52. 

The missile is launched by the bomber and goes into the target 
area asa decoy. Again, ite onfuses the enemy defenses. 

Mr. Mitier. What is its range? 

General Courtanp. (Off the record.) 

( Discussion off the record.) 

We are reaching a production rate of ———— per month during the 
procurement period. Our unit cost is #——— for these missiles. 

Colonel Boyle, do you have our prior year’s funding ? 

Colonel Borte. $——— million of P-100 and $——— million of 
P-200. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. How many missiles of this type do you have? 

General Courtanp. We have — on prior year’s procurement 
and — with this procurement. 

Mr. Forp. Is this also for use in a B-52? 

General CourLanp. Yes, sir; both the B—-47 and the B-52. 

( Discussion off the record.) 








Q-2, TARGET DRONE MISSILE 


General CourLtanp. The Q-2 is our next missile, this is manufac- 
tured by Ryan at San Diego. This is a recoverable target which we use 
for training. Our prior procurement amounted to some 580 articles, 
and we are buying ———- more during this time period. 





The performance is about 500 knots at 40,000 feet, which 
a good subsonic training capability. 


gives us 








The production rate will be ———— during this procurement, and we 
_will be paying a units cost of $————. 

Colonel Boyle, do you have our prior year production ? 

Colonel Borie. There is no 1958 money on this program. 

General CourpLanb. We had prior procurement in 1957. 

Colonel Boye. Yes, sir; that was $21 million of P—100 funds, and 

$1.4 million of P—200 funds. 
Mr. Manton. For what do you use this? 


MISSION OF Q-2 MISSILE 


General Courtanp. This is a target drone, sir, for firing at by our 
interceptor pilots. In other words, they fire a FALCON missile at 
it, or the Army or the Navy use it as a target for the NIKE or 
TALOS. It is a means of training defense system operators. 

Mr. Manon. Are we able to recover it ? 

General CouptaNnp. This is a recoverable missile; yes, sir. 


REUSE OF Q-2 MISSILE 


Do you have any statistics on how many times you can use this? 

( ‘olonel Bor te. Well, we have had as ma ny asa ‘dozen recoveries on 
a single Q-2, and even when they are dam: aged, sometimes we recover 
them caby repair them and refly them. 

Mr. Manon. If you recover them, it is but a simulated shot. It looks 
like you would get some of them destroy ed. 

Colonel Boye. If it is missed, it is recoverable. Of course, if it is 
literally hit with a GAR missile, it is destroyed. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you provide the target drones for the Army and 
Navy out of this procurement ? 

General CourLanp. Yes, sir; these are used by all of the services. 


ACCURACY OF INTERCEPTORS FIRING AT Q-2 


Mr. Forp. Is this high recovery rate indicative of the inaccuracy of 
the interceptors ? 

General CourLanp. Some measure of that certainly is reflected. 

General Davis. I think the principal thing is that most of the fired 
missiles have dummy warheads on them instead of high explosives, and 
you do not get complete destruction. 

Mr. Mituer. Of course, you do not expect to hit them every time. 
If the thing goes off at a certain distance, it destroys the target 
theoretic ally. , anyway ; does it not? 

General Courtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miurr. Therefore, it would be only a direct hit that would 
hurt it ? 

General CourpLanp. That is right. 


Q-4 TARGET DRONE MISSILE 


The Q—4 is a similar missile. The purpose is similar to the Q-2 
It is a higher performance missile. It is characteristically launched 
from carrying aircraft. We illustrate it here in the air. We had a 
B-50 actually make the launch, which is illustrated there. The missile 
is about 33 feet long, and we can get about Mach 1.55 at 35,000 feet, 
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or Mach 1 at 60,000 feet, with it. So, it is a considerably higher per- 
formance missile, and its training utility is, therefore, that much 
better. 

The production that we are engaged in with this procurement is 

per month to be reached during the latter part of calendar year 
1960. We have 36 procured in prior years. 

Our unit cost on this procurement is 

Colonel Bortr. The prior procurement has been $36.3 million of 
P-100 funds, and $5.1 million of P-200 funds. 

General Cour.anp. That is our presentation, sir, on the other mis- 
siles. We can go now to the aircraft if you so desire. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be well if we might see if there are 
any questions in regard to your missile program, and I hope that all 
our questions on missiles, ballistic and otherwise, can be presented 
now. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATIONAL CAPABILITY OF ATLAS 


When will you have the first operational capability for the ICBM 
ATLAS? 

General Couptanp. Our first ATLAS unit is to be operational in 

1959, sir 

Mr. Marion. Would you actually have these missiles at Camp Cook, 
Calif., ready to fire in the event we had a global war? 

General Covurtanp. That is certainly our intention. 

Mr. Manon. How many would you have at that time? 

General CourLanp. We would be fully equipped, actually, with the 
first squadron of ———— missiles. 


FRANCIS E. WARREN BASE, WYO. 


Mr. Manon. When would you be able to fire this missile from 
Francis E, Warren Base in Wyoming, and at other bases ? 

General Couptanp. Do you have a schedule on Francis E. Warren 
as such, General Irvine? 

General Irvine. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. That is when you would hope to be able to have a 
squadron in Wyoming? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 


ATLAS SITES 


Mr. Manon. Well, of course, these two bases would not be able to 
be in any way dec isive in a major war? 

General Irvine. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the plan, General Irvine, toward making this 
a really important weapon in our arsenal? W hen are we really going 
to have enough to go places with in the event we need them? 

General Irvine. Our presently approved plan in the Air Force is 
the ———— squadrons, ———— at Camp Cook, ————— at Francis F. 
Warren, and ———- squadrons at a base that is now in the process of 
selection. That is our present plan. 
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ACCELERATION OF ATLAS PRODUCTION 


As I told you in the committee once before, we have a capability to 
create a squadron at a faster rate from a production viewpoint, but 
as Mr. Flood said earlier, we are not very far along with our test 
program. However, we do hee the capability to more than double 
our production rate without doing much to our facilities program. 
There is active consideration in the Department of Defense at the 
present time on what this acceleration leh be, but we have no further 
instructions at this time. 

Mr. Manon. I believe we already have in the hearings testimony as 
to how much it would cost, and what areas you would accelerate in 
this program ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir; I presented you with that information 
heretofore. 

Mr. Manon. So, there is no use to go into great detail there, be- 
cause we do have it ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marion. Tell us when we are going to be able to successfully 
fire—and I mean with all equipment aboard and for the maximum 
range—the ICBM ATLAS. 

General Irvine. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATIONAL DATE FOR ICBM MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. I have been saying that probably in the 1965-70 period 
we would have reliable intercontinental ballistic missiles which would 
have an important bearing on any war that broke out during that 
period, but I do not think they will be too significant prior to that 
time in actual combat operations. 

Am I very much off base 4 

General Irvine. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


NEED FOR MANNED BOMBERS IN IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Mr. Manon. With that kind of situation you are advocating— 
and I do not want to get into airplanes except as they relate to mis- 
siles—continuing your production line for the B-52 and going on 
with your other manned bombers, including the chemical bomber, and 
so forth ? 

General Irvine. We feel in the time period ahead we need both to 
really do the job, and even if these ballistic missiles were 100 percent 
accurate, I personally would still want some manned bombers, par- 
ticularly when you can do the kind of thing with a B—52 of carry- 
ing a warhead with essentially the same capability, but with a greater 
degree of accuracy and also the capability to assess the damage done 
after you have let loose the missile. 


BALLISTIC-MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Are you pleased with the progress in the ballistic- 
missile program now ¢ 

General Irvine. Yes, sir; we are almost precisely on the schedule 
which was established in 1954, and I think this is remarkable, particu- 
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larly in a developmental program. The progress on our intermediate- 
range ballistic missiles, | would say, is phenomenal, in that we have 
obtained the results we have with both the JUPITER and the THOR 
within the time period we have been working on them. 
Mr. Manon. Do you think we could probably fire the THOR mis- . 
sile with some reliability in December of this year? ) 
General Irvine. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


TITAN MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. In your proposed supplemental request you are re- 
questing addition funds for the TITAN, I believe ? 

General Irvine. I am not sure that we have a final decision on that. 
The Air Force is recommending, I think, about $29 million to push it 
along. 

(Discussion off the record.) - 

General Irvine. With the TITAN the time-pacing item in the pro- 
gram is the military construction. 

Mr. Manon. Where are you going to employ the TITAN ? 

General Irvinr. We have selected one base so far for the first unit. 
T do not believe it has been announced yet. 

Mr. Manon. Well, do not announce it here. 

General Irvine. We have not done anything about the installation 
yet. The drawings are in process of completion now, and I believe 
the Corps of Engineers is going to actually do the construction. 

Mr. Manon. Can you use the same bases for the TITAN that you 
use forthe ATLAS 

General Irvine. Of the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions? 


MISSILE-LAUNCHING SITES 


Mr. Sixes. It appears to me, General, that your limiting factor 
may well be the lack of launching sites. Do you have that feeling? 
General Irvine. That is very often true of missiles, like it is of air 
planes. Actually, one of the reasons that we are not endeavoring to 
accelerate some of these production programs more than we are is 
because of the two limiting factors: The problem of getting ground 
handling equipment created, and built, and this is true in every one 
of the missile programs, and getting sites selected and prepared, and 

the necessary backup for the intermediate-range missile. 

Of course, you do not really need much of a site, but you do need an 
operational backup. 

Mr. Stxes. You are going to need quite an operational facility for 
an ICBM, are you not, requiring more detail than the IRBM? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I assume that the construction of a launching site is 
something that can be speeded up to much greater advantage than can 
missile development, if it appears necessary ; is that right ? 

General Irvine. We can create the so-called soft site where the 
missile is on top of the ground. To do that for the intermediate-range 
missile is really relatively easy. 
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Mr. Sixes. You are not apprehensive, then about the completion 
date of the Francis EK. Warren base, for instance ¢ 

General Irvinr. No, sir; it iscoming along. One of the things I am 
‘ather pleased about with these ballistic-missile programs is that we 
have done something I think we have never achieved before, and that 
is In concurrency where we bring along the training of people and 
development of the missile with the creation of a base coming along 
abreast. Of course, this is like any other production gamble. In 
effect, if the missile program failed to come through on schedule, we 
would have built the base too soon, and trained the people too soon. 

Mr. Srxes. If you are going to concentrate on bases along the north- 
ern boundary, only one of which has been armounced at this date, are 
you not in effec t dre agging your heels on the others? 

General Irvine. No, sir; it happens that within this week we are 
making presentations to our Secretary of our recommendations for 
other bases to be selected. 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY MISSILE COSTS 


Mr. Srxes. Will you please tell me what the cost of missiles is per- 
centagewise compared with the cost in prior years? I know this is 

not an easy thing to do because some of the missiles are in the develop- 
ment stages, and on these you cannot have an accurate price. But on 
the missiles that are in production for stockpile and inventory are 
the prices going up or down? I have reference to unit prices. 

General Irvine. They are going down. Would you give the 1958-59 
relative prices? 

General Davis. We do not have it worked out in that detail. 

Mr. Srxes. Please supply that for the record. 

General Davis. Yes, sir. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished for the use 
of the committee. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Give usa scale or trend for the last 2 years. 

Mr. Hernzmann. There are two offsetting trends, of course. There 
is this trend of what we describe as learning. As people learn to 
do things better, we have a decreasing trend, but there has also been 
a slight increase in labor rates and materials, and we will have to 
analyze it and supply it for the record. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished for the use 
of the committee. ) 


BALANCE BETWEEN MISSILES AND AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me, if you can, what the present trend is in the 
balance between missiles and planes. Now, again, you are going 
to have to do some forecasting, but I would like to know what we 
are to expect in 5 years, for instance, compared te now, in balance 
between interceptors and the missiles which will do the mission now 
done by interceptors, and a similar comparison between all missiles 
as against all planes. 

I would like to know whether the Air Force is working itself out 
of the airplane business. I am speaking of combat aircraft, and I 
would like to know whether, in the foreseeable future, there is going 
to be a great change in the balance between planes and missiles. Is 
that something you want some time to prepare? 
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General Covrianp. Yes, sir. I think we furnish that information 
in the form of forces as well as quantity of aircraft, and quantity 
of missiles, as we currently do, to predict force-equipping require- 
ments. 

General Irvine. We have programed on out to 1972. We always 
run a forecast on what the force should be in the period 15 years 
fromnow. Westill plan to have airplanes. 

Mr. Srxes. If you will provide details for the record, I think it 
will be interesting. 

General Irvine. I think one thing might be of interest. One of 
the yardsticks we use on how we ought to spend our money is 40 
percent for defense and 60 percent for offense. We alw ays spend a 
little more to hurt the other guy than we spend on protecting our- 
selves. 

Mr. Sixes. We have heard many times there is no defense like a 
good offense. 

General Irvine. Considering, actually, 40 percent for defense in- 
cludes the very tremendous cost for the operation of the ballistic- 
missile warning system, the Distant Early Warning system, and the 
SAGE system, which are useful in giving tactical warning to the 
Strategic Air Command. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The present trend in the balance between missiles and aircraft is that the 
percentage of missile units in the overall force is increasing. 

At the present, the air-defense force is made up completely with interceptor 
aircraft. It is anticipated that by the mid-1960’s the air defense force will 
consist of approximately 40 percent manned interceptor units and 60 percent 
missile units. 

The overall combat force is presently equipped with approximately 99 percent 
manned aircraft units and 1 percent missile units. It is anticipated that in the 
mid-1960’s the combat force will be equipped with approximately 65 percent 
manned aircraft units and 35 percent missile units. 

The Air Force does not contemplate phasing the aircraft out of the force 
structure in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Does anyone else on my right have any questions? 


BOMARC GUIDANCE SYSTEM 


Mr. Anprews. General, will BOMARC be guided by information 
from your SAGE system ? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir; the guidance is a combination of in- 
formation from the SAGE system center, which is possibly some 
distance from the immediate launch site, as we illustrated here, and 
that part of the guidance system which is contained at the launch site, 
There are control radars at the launch site. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that mean that some of your launch sites would 
be near SAGE sites? 

General CoupLanp. Well, there is a direct relationship. Actu: ully, 
Colonel Lowe is one of the principal project officers on BOMAR( 
and he can give you additional information, if you desire. 


BOMARC LAUNCH SITES 


Mr. Anprews. Where will your launch sites be located with refer- 
ence to your SAGE sites ¢ 
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Colonel Lowe. They do not have to be located at the same place as 
the SAGE site. They are normally located within 50 or 100 miles, 
because you have to have communication back and forth, but you can 
locate your BOMARC, because of its long range, at the most suitable 
site, from a practical standpoint, from the area you are defending, 
and it does not depend upon where you have your SAGE sector 
control center. 

BOMARC AND NIKE SITES 


Mr. THomas. Will you use the BOMARC in conjunction with the 
NIKE to protect certain industrial areas within the continental United 
States ¢ 

General CourLanp. No, sir; that is a combination of system sectors. 
If you visualize, as we will point out in some detail when General 
Wootton is on, the SAGE sectors, and then the areas that each 
BOMARC unit is called upon to defend, we are getting at the oncom- 
mg enemy. well out in advance in an overall area defense system 
sense, 

Genera! Irvine. I think you might say that with our long-term 

lan we will have manned interceptors that will engage the enemy and 
identify them as far out as aaa and the next vehicle that would 
take them on would be the BOMARCG, and the enemy that gets by that 
would find around our most valuable targets the NIKE-HERCULES 
to finish the job, 

Mr. Anprews. BOMARC sites will handle areas and NIKE will 
handle the particular localities or installations? 

General Irvine. Each of them will handle some area. In effect, 
what we are trying to do is push our airplanes and BOMARC’s fur- 
ther and have the NIKE to protect places like New York City and 
our SAC bases. 

RANGES OF BOMARC AND NIKE 


Mr. Anprews. What is the range of a NIKE, General ?. Is its range 
about 200 miles / 
General Irving. No. 

Colonel Boyie. The range is less than 100 miles maximum for the 
NIKE-HERCULES, and less than half that for the NIKE-AJAX. 
Mr. Anprews. The range of the BOMARC is about 400 miles? 

Colonel Borie. Yes, sir. 

General Irvine. That is at over 200 miles now, and it will be in- 
creased to over 400 miles, but they complement each other very well. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Mr. Manion. Arethere any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood ¢ 


MOBILITY FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Froop. We have abandoned this whole concept of mobility for 
the IRBM andthe ICBM: have we? 

General Irvine. No,sir. 

Mr. Froop. What do we have? 

General Irvine. We never have contemplated mobility for the 
ICBM. Our long-term answer to that is to have the bases hard. For 
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the IRBM we have about five different ———— on the utilization of 
both the THOR and the JUPITER, which would be varied according 
to the location we would put them. 


SUPPORT EQUIPMENT FOR MOBILITY OF IRBM’S 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have anything in P-200, R. and D., on mobility 
for either THOR or JUPITER? 

General Irvine. The first JUPITER squadron we are buying in 
this plan is exactly according to the Army’s original plan, because we 
did not want to make any changes to fit Air Force operational pro- 
cedures that would delay the introduction of the weapon. The second 
and subsequent units, we plan to have more launchers and to reduce 
the reaction time, because we feel this, tied in with our overall opera- 
tions of SAC and our other principal forces, is desirable. 

Mr. Fioop. I meant with reference to the P-200 and mobility of 
the outfit. What kind of hardware do you have to move these birds 
around with? 

Colonel Page. Mr. Flood, in procuring ground support for both of 
these missiles, an important part of the equipment is the combined 
trailer and erector. The concept here is a movability concept, which 
T think is a better term than “mobility.” 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Colonel Pace. Most of us think of “mobility” more in the tactical 
sense than an armored division might use. ‘Thinking in terms of 
missiles of this type, it is better to think in terms of “movs ability” of 
the missile on its launcher, and the related movability of the servicing 
equipment. For example, in procuring the ground equipment for both 
the THOR and the JUPITER we include liquid oxygen transporting 
trailers. 

Mr. Fioop. If and when you get the second generation of solid 
fuels, this will help you a great de: al? 

Colonel Pace. T remendously. 

General Irvrxe. Then we will really have mobility. 

Mr. Froop. You will have movability and mobility ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir; you will have approached the mobility 
that we customarily would think of. 


LOCATION OF LAUNCHING SITES FOR IRBM’S 


Mr. Frioop. Keeping in mind that these birds are no good in the 
continental United States anyway, and that we are going to have them, 
we have got to have them in range, and that means overseas—conti- 
nental and otherwise—we have got mobility, although not actual 
mobility, and it would still be good anyway, but the most desirable 
IRBM, because of its range and geography, will have to be mobile 
in the strict sense of the word that any very heavy rifle is mobile, but 
not much more than that 


That is not too good anyway, but at least it is more than being 


merely movable. 
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The European concept of this bird is if you move it from point A 
to point B, and to points © and D, for obvious reasons you will get 
along much easier with them if you pay more attention to that prob- 
lem. Believe me, you sold them the bird, and now I am interested 
in what you are going to do with it. 

General Irvine. We find and survey launching points. So, we 
could do the program ahead of time for the missiles in at least twice 
as many locations as we would have launchers. 

Mr. Froop. You know what they are thinking? I just want to 
remind you of the fact that they are not fools. They mean it. They 
know when you get the second generation it is going to be a much, 
much easier problem for everybody ; ; but he will not be happy, and 
they will not let you put this thing on something and move it from 
one point to another, and shoot it, as complicated as these things are. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


HOUND DOG MISSILE 


Mr. Wiceieswortrn. General, the HOUND DOG missile is an air- 
to-ground missile; is it not ? 

General CoupLAnp. Yes, sir. Carried by the bomber and fired at 
the target as a missile. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. That is the only missile of that character that 
is in this list we have discussed ? 

General CourLtanp. Yes, sir. 


COMPARABLE FIGURES ON AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. General Bogart, earlier in response to the 
chairman you gave some figures on availability in fiscal 1959 for this 
appropr lation as a whole. 

i wish when you revise your remarks you would give us a table so 
we can compare that availability with 1957 and 1958. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. I wish you also would show what the esti- 
mated unobligated carryover at the end of fiscal 1959, if amy, will be. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. And also give us some obligational figure for 
the appropriation as a whole as of some recent date. 

General Bogart. Very well, sir. I will provide that. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Expenditure availability and expenditures fiscal year 1957—59—Aircraft and missile 
procurement and aircraft and missile support appropriations 

















{In Millions} 
Appropriation and item Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT 
Unexpended balance brought forward_..__......-.........-..-- $13, 206. 7 $12, 232.0 $10, 647.4 
Add: 
New Expenditure Authority_......__._--- spe tianlian ts 6, 848. 5 5, 886. 0 5, 888. 8 
Fisca! year 1958 supplemental, Public Law 85-322 as scapes san asheaniok ee at eainenian 
Net transfers ates biekekbt ; asetb- dese]. -25+--assstoa|eees= i aatee 
Net change in undelivered MAP-CIO_. —422.0 | —338. 6 —360.0 
Total available for expenditure during year - -- } 19, 633. 2 17, 779.4 16, 176. 2 
Deduct expenditures | 7,401.3 7, 132.0 6, 622.0 
Unexpended balance carried forward------- 12, 232.0 | 10, 647. 4 9, 554. 2 
Ce rE ae SS 
Net unliquidated obligations balance carried forward -_-_..--- 7, 675. 2 | 7, 270.9 6, 671.8 
Unobligated balance carried forward Saaas : | 4, 556.8 | 3, 376. 5 2, 882. 4 
Total unexpended balance carried forward-_-_-.-_....-~-- 12, 232. 0 10, 647.4 | 9, 554. 2 
AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT 
Unexpended balance brought forward__......_..._-. ; 2, 001.9 | 2, 203.3 2, 313. 0 
Add: | 
New expenditure authority | 1, 140.0 1,171.5 | 2, 146.0 
Fiscal year 1958 supplemental, Public Law 85-322 pet TF 
Net transfers... . ‘ —5.7 | 
Net change in undelivered MAP-CIO__ —5.7 | —36.1 | 


Total available for expenditure during year -- 
Deduct expenditures ; 


Unexpended balance carried forward...............--.-- 


Net unliquidated obligations balance carried forward __.- 
Unobligated balance carried forward 
Total unexpended balance carried forward 





Note.—Amounts may not necessarily add to totals due to r« 





to 
to 


munding. 


3, 693. 0 


1, 380.0 | 


1, 891.9 
421.1 


2, 313.0 


2, 313.0 


—210.0 


4, 249.0 








| 2, 522. 0 
| 


: 
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Obligational availability and obligations, fiscal year 1957-59—Aircraft and missile 
procurement and Aircraft and missile support appropriations 





























[Millions of dollars] 
anit cae Marasccecnmmncsiilicaibaiticatiae 3 ae ied retry = taeibepndtinssampenemensniisnniiisiinipians 
Appropriation and item Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 
lll an bp eacaeniciematniisieeaiteinniicei aa irpemelin 
AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT 
Unobligated balance brought forward.__-...................-- 4, 594.1 4, 556.8 3, 376.5 
Add: | 
Now ovbinntional eubinerity 5. « 0.5 oo 5 nnck cnc ecieseevceneen 6, 848.5 | 5, 886. 0 5, 888. 8 
Fiscal year 1958 supplemental, Public Law 85-322____.._.-|....---- io. acs esata 5 
Recovery of prior year ee reeer haiieck bs deat baiatiadediscoseeitepietnen thee i 250.0 | 250. 0 250. 0 
ge ee et § OAD ett sea sctboe. hd aasibigkns detaabinn wets e ES 
Anticipated reimbursements.. so ene eens vensnenennse=nul 214.7 328. 2 | 38.0 
I ovscgeaicealigsligs dieses ipegsans didaiiandiaianan tmeiasednen tana 
Total available for ee during year- Sn inen ST 11, 907.3 11, 021.0 9, 553. 3 
Deduct obligations i : Sotdand ; site 7, 350. 5 | 7, 644.5 6, 670. 9 
Unobligated balance carried forward.._......_-- fame eed 4, 556. 8 3, 376. 5 2, R82. 4 
AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT Rie om is ees 
Unobligated balance brought forward__-....................-- 752.0 422.1 421.1 
Add: 
New obligational authority......................_..-_.... 1, 140.0 1,171.5 2, 146.0 
Fiscal year 1958 supplemental, Public Law 85-322._______- Be S ON hes. dnote pain 
Recovery of prior year obligations Pca tabincantweds 35.0 25. 0 25.0 
Net transfers ___. eS ibkdndspnokepidtckn bexceeee be NEE irene “mn 
Anticipated reimbursements..__......-.-..-------------- 125.7 81.2 50.0 
7 Total available for obligation during year__.........._-- 2, 052. 2, 054. 1 2, 642.1 
SUGNS CUMMINS te ntsc teed ne 1, 630. 6 | 1, 633. 0 2, 110.9 
Unobligated balance carried forward.-.................- | 422 1 “421. 1 531.2 





Gross obligations and net expenditures as of 31 January 1958, aircraft and 
missile procurement and Aircraft and missile support appropriation 


GROSS OBLIGATIONS 








Aircraft and missile procurement: Millions 
Total available for obligation, fiscal year 1958__._.__-__-_-____--_- $11, 021.0 
AEEORT CRUSATIOUE. GS GE SED. Bi, Ti insciccthitcsctiimewiktn 3, 658. 9 

Unobligated balance as of Jan. 31, 1958_..._--_---__-__---__- 7, 362. 1 

Planned obligation Feb. 1, to June 30, 1958_...---.--------._-----_ 3, 985. 6 

Estimated unobligated balance June 30, 1958__-_._----------~ 3, 376.5 

Aircraft and missile support. 

Total available for obligation, fiscal year 1958_......_----_----~ 2, 054. 1 
Actnal obligations G6 GE JGR. Gh, 190k cncccnccdncnanectrenescns 582. 0 
Unobligated balance as of Jan. 31, 1958_..-.._--____----_--- 1, 472.1 
Planned obligations Feb. 1 to June 30, 1958_..-----.--.------------ 1, 051. 0 
Estimated unobligated balance June 30, 1958_-._--------_--~ 421.1 


22910—_58——22 
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NET EXPENDITURES 


Aircraft and missile procurement: 





Total available for expenditure, fiscal year 1958_____._-__--___---~ $17, 779. 4 
Boron) Gxpenditnres AS OF Jat. 31, Lo0o...—.- >See 4, 387. 7 
Unexpended balance as of Jan. 31, 1958_._.._._._.____.._--.__-.__ 138, 391. 7 
Planned expenditures Feb. 1 to June 30, 1958__---------_--------~-- 2, 744.3 
Estimated unexpended balance June 30, 1958__-_-._----_----- 10, 647. 4 
Aircraft and missile support : 
Total available for expenditure, fiscal year 1958_____.________-_~ 3, 693. 0 
Actuel expenditures. as of Jan. 31, 1008... nce 708. 2 
Unexpended balance as of Jan. 31, 1958___--.--------------- 2, 984. 8 
Planned expenditures Feb. 1 to June 30, 1958___--------_---------- 671.8 
Estimated unexpended balance June 30, 1958____._---_------ 2, 313. ( 0 


Mr. Manon. Further questions? 

Mr. Scrtvner. Operating as we are under entirely different climatic 
conditions, and in view of the great importance to our defense that 
the missile program has, I am quite sure there will be very little 
change, if any, in the funds allowed as compared to what has been 
requested. 

In view of the fact that over a period of years I have been working 
with this missile program and have not a complete but a fair knowl- 
edge of what is involved in it I will waive my time so some of the 
members of the committee who have not had that opportunity might 
ask questions. 


OPERATIONAL DATE FOR BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Mr. Forp. General Irvine, I was very interested in the question 
asked by Mr. Mahon and your response in reference to the day or year 
when it would appear that IRBM’s and the IC BM’s, the latter more 
certainly, would be our major, probably the more important, weapon 
in our own arsenal. As I understood your response I understood you 
to say it would be ———. 

General Irvine. That was not my reply but the people who are 
more optimistic than I am about new weapons systems. I have been 
on the operating end of the weapons system and I am less inclined to 
be optimistic. 

Mr. Manon. I will never be at the end of hearing these stories about 
the wonderful things we will have right around the corner. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your view would more nearly coincide 
with that of the chairman ? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Would you give the same estimate of the Soviet Union 
in this field, too? 

General Irvine. As near as we can tell. I think they are doing 
about the same sort of thing we are. I imagine they have the same 
degree of success and the same degree of trouble that we do. 

Mr. Forp. That would be my general impression as well. It does 
not seem to coincide with the views of many people who write and 
talk and have a lot to say about the problem. 

General Irvine. You might interject a word of caution there. I am 
talking about intercontinental ballistic missiles. Of course, our in- 
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formation probably is not too good on that, either, but we do know 
they have had a considerable degree of success with shorter range 
missiles. 

We can only presume they are doing as well as we are. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF JUPITER AND THOR 


Mr. Forp. I gather from the testimony generally that these produc- 
tion schedules, tr aining schedules, and all other aspects of the 
JUPITER and THOR programs are right on schedule as of now? 

General Irvine. I think they are gomg very well. We have gone 
so far, to insure being able to work closely with the Army on 
JUPITER, to establish a branch of our Ballistic Missiles Division 
under General Funk’s assistant right down at ABMA. 

Yesterday General Medaris was out working with General 
Schriever and General Funk on the west coast so that in every way 
we can we are meshing our activities to be sure that in every case 
we can buy one article and use it on both missiles if that will not 
delay either one of them. 


DATA FOR EXTENSIVE USE OF BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. In interrogating General Irvine some reference was 
made to a statement which I had made a few moments ago and : 
statement which the general had made. 

The import of my question to the general did not have to do with 
that time in the future when perhaps the ballistic missile might be 
the major weapon of offense. 

My point was, as I recall it, and his testimony related to this 
point, that before the ballistic missile portion of our defense will be 
somewhat decisive in the event of war it will be quite a number of 
years In advance of the present. 

We might have a few missiles, but you cannot have a decisive 
arsenal in the ballistic missile field unless you have considerable 
reliability and considerable quantity. It will not approach the power 
and striking force of the manned bomber for a long, long time and 
it will not in my judgment. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. I do not mind that revision in my preface to the ques- 
tion. I do not think it changes the import of what I was trying to 
get at. We can substitute your later comments for the preface so 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Manon. I just wanted the point made clear. 

Mr. Forp. What I wanted to find out was whether or not the same 
view would be taken in reference to capability of the Soviet Union. 
I gather the feeling, knowing as little or as much as we know, was 
about the same. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OPERATIONAL DATES FOR ATLAS AND TITAN 


Mr. Mitier. General, with respect to the TITAN as opposed to the 
ATLAS I believe you told us that plans comtemplate possibly 
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squadrons of the ATLAS in the somewhat distant future when the 
program is carried out. 

What is the program with respect to the still later date for the 
TITAN? 

General Irvine. In general the TITAN has been about a year behind 
developmentwise. The deployment dates are slightly more than that. 


Our present plans are to have the first TITAN squadron installed 
and operational in -—. 


COMPARISON OF ATLAS AND TITAN 


Mr. Miuter. You have given us a rather simple but worthwhile, 
at least to me, indication of the differences in characteristics between 
the two. 

If you get the TITAN in being according to plan, would that not 
make the ATLAS somewhat obsolescent or unnecessary? Is there 
anything the ATLAS can do that the TITAN would not be able to 
do when you have it # 

General Irvine. Essentially the reason we are carrying along the 
TITAN is because it is a more advanced machine technically. It has 
the capability of greater range or, conversely, a greater payload. 

Mr. Mutter. Also, from what you say it is a stronger weapon from 
a defensive point of view ¢ 

General Irvine. Yés, sir. 

Mr. Mititer. Which would seem to me to be quite important. 

General Irvine. ——-. 

Our reason for going ahead with the ATLAS design was because 
this was one we could produce sooner, we could produce a ballistic 
missile sooner for the country. 

Mr. Miter. I understand that and agree with it. But it is possible, 
is it not, that if you should get accelerated results on the TITAN you 
might reduce the ATLAS program and speed up the TITAN program ? 

General Irvine. We examine at least once a month at the highest 
level in the Air Force the status of these programs. If the TITAN 
comes along better than we expect, conceivably we would reduce the 
ATLAS unless we wanted additional quantities. Of course, we have 
other developments with solid propellents which again would be 
- cheaper to build, considerably cheaper, and would tend to phase out 
perhaps the ATLAS and TITAN both at some future time. 

Mr. Minter. As | understand it, the capabilities of the two weapons 
are not sufficiently different so that it would be important to ces 
both in the arsenal if they were both perfected. 

General Irvine. They are made to do the same job. 

Mr. Miter. So there will eventually come a time presumably when 
we will have either something better than either one of them or we 
will have but one? 

General Irvine. That is right. 


TITAN ENGINES 


Mr. Manon. When we were at Aerojet in Sacramento last fall 
some of us saw the first engine made by Aerojet for the TITAN. 
It was said that this engine would be delivered shortly. 

What is the situation with respect to the gigantic engines for the 


TITAN? 
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General Irvine. The Aerojet engines, which are substantiall 
similar in performance to the North American engines, are on sted 
ule. We have units on test both at Sacramento and units delivered to 
Martin at Denver. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know the number that have been delivered ? 

General Irvine. Not precisely. I can get you the information. 

Mr. Manon. Are there further questions ? 


SUPPORT SYSTEM FOR BOMAROC 


Mr. Osrerrac. General, I want to ask about the timetable on. the 
BOMARC. Is the support program in line with your weapon opera- 
tionally ¢ 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. We have carried on the SAGE system. 
First was the creation of the Distant Early Warning line. That is the 
first thing we had to have, the Mid-Canada Line, and then the SAGE 

system close in. 

Actually, partly because of engineering and partly because of 
funds and other problems we have, we actually slowed down the 
procurement of SAGE computers at one point in time to balance 
the program, and we have changed schedules of manufacturing the 
BOMARC missiles to coincide with completion dates on construction 
sites; so as best we can all the elements of the Air Defense Force are 
being carried forward in line. 

Mr. OsterraG. Then the weapon is ahead of the support? 

General Irvine. The weapon itself usually manages to get ahead of 
the construction and the support items for the very simple reason 
that you have to invent the weapon before you start inventing the 
equipment to handle it, you see. 

Mr. Osrertac. What about the launchers? Are they in production 
now ¢ 

General Irvine. The launcher schedule is right in line with the 
missile. 

Mr. Osterrac. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MISSILES SUPPLIED TO ALLIED NATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What kinds of missiles do we supply to our allies? 

General CourLanp. Off the record. 

General Irvine. There are a number of those under discussion at 
the present time but very little has been accomplished. A great deal 
of that is due to their lack of ability to handle the machines. 

Mr. Manon. It would be nonsense to think of supplying anything 
like the SNARK. 

General Irvine. (Off the record.) 


COST OF MISSILE SITE INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What is your estimate of the cost of a complete in- 
stallation ready to operate for each of these ballistic missiles? That 
is a figure that I think you can supply for the record. 

General Irvine. The IRBM squadron cost, including the base, for 
THOR or JUPITER, if you have a support base that you can build 
on, is on the order of $45 million. That is without building a runway. 
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General Bocarr. We have a figure which we have developed on this 
IRBM which I believe runs $70 million total. If you start with 
nothing it runs $70 million. Our estimate of cost for additional 
squadrons would then be $43 million. This is the way we have broken 
it down. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any other questions on Air Force missiles? 


PROTECTION OF INTERCEPTORS WHILE FIRING MISSILES 


Mr. Froop. One, although this may not be the right place for it 
It may be an operational question. If so, skip it. 

I have never had it clearly explained to me when I have NIKE I 
at ——— miles and NIKE-HERCULES at — miles, and 
BOMARG, and I am firing everywhere from ground zero to 400 
miles. A lot of poor buggers are flying around in fighters. What 
will they do? 

General CourLtanp. SAGE is the element we are employing to di- 
rect interceptors. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you talked to any fighter pilots in the last hour 
and a half? 

General Davis. One of the first things is that NIKE-HERCULES 
replaces the AJAX. We have only one of the NIKE 

Mr. Fioop. You know I know that but I am from ground zero to —. 
What difference does that mean? You are still firing. There are 
minimums on NIKE-HERCULES as well as a maximum. 

General Irvine. A fighter pilot would share your view. 

Mr. Froop. I have been drinking coffee with some of these charac- 
ters, and they are very unhappy. Nobody seems to know. They don’t 
know. 

General Davis. The fighter section control operates very much as 
we did in World War Il. Somebody has to make the rule as to when 
the fighter breaks off his attack ands stays out of the heavily defended 
area where the missiles will be fired or he will be in poor health. This 
is part of the SAGE system capability. It gives the air defense com- 
mander enough information to deploy or to control the attack, select 
the weapons to attack. 

Mr. Fioop. Are we doing any “skull practice” on that today? 

General Davis. The Air Defense Command is. The SAGE control 
system is really the heart of our air-defense system. We have to have 
a controlled situation. We have to know where SAC is. We have 
to know where the air-defense fighters are. We have to know where 
airliners or transports carrying critical people to certain areas at the 
proper time are. 

With SAGE everything is recorded and kept tract of, and we fire 
BOMARC’s and we launch our interceptor aircraft against specific 
targets and, theoretically, they can fly around, or SAC can fly through, 
this defended area without running into trouble. 

Mr. Foon. I am a great believer in visual aids to education. That 
is a phrase I have caught on to in me last few years. Sometime before 
we break up here, Mr. Chairman, can we have some kind of a visual 
presentation of the SAGE oper: sain of the missile family and fighters 
after an alert? Will somebody show us a slide or a picture or some- 
thing on that ? 
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Mr. Manon. We might have a Vu-Graph on that later. 

General Irvine. We can give you a short run on that. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like something pictorial. 

General Bogart. We actually do part of that later in connection 
with this presentation. I am not sure we have the whole thing, but we 
show the schematice. 

Mr. Fioop. After you get through with me, then will you call all 
the fighters together and show them ? 

Mr. Manon. Does that finish your presentation of the missile pro- 
gram ? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir. 

General Bogart. Next area is aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will take up aircraft at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


Tuourspay, Marcu 13, 1958. 


AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We will work on the same procedure that was established yesterday 
by Chairman Mahon, and we will pick up with the subject, Aircraft 
and Missiles. You will make your presentation according to that 
procedure, and furnish whatever data you wish to the committee in 
the same format as you followed yeste rday, please. 

General CourpLanp. Very well, sir. 

I would like to start on page 30, sir, of the prepared statement. 
This is an unclassified group of remarks for the record, and then we 
will proceed to the individual types of aircraft and describe them. 

In the area of manned aircraft, the Air Force is continuing with 
the conversion of its heavy bomber fleet to the B-52 Strato Fortress. 
Approximately half of the total quantity of 603 B-52’s have now been 
a 2 operational units. The model improved version— 
B-52G—is in production and should reach our inventory in initial 
qui antities ot se in calendar year 1958. 

In keeping with our concept of testing before placing large orders 
for the inventory, the B-58 Hustler, a bomber with speeds in excess 
of Mach 2, is progressing through tests to production on schedule. 
Success demonstrated in flight testing has warranted further pro- 
curement of this Sanilie beyond the initial quantity procured for 
test. 

The B-58 will be the world’s first operational supersonic manned 
bomber. This new type aircraft is unique in its speed and altitude 

capabilities which provide it with a greatly improved defense against 
enemy interception. It has unusual flexibility and versatility for 
penetration of enemy defenses, either at high altitude, supersonically, 
or at low altitude below enemy radars at high subsonic speeds. Ex- 
tremely high versatility is arhibved through interchangeable pods 
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which permit this aircraft to convert from a bomber mission to a 
reconnaissance mission in a very few hours. 

In consonance with our objective of advancing the state of the art 
of aerial warfare and technology, with this funding, we are bringing 
along the new chemical bomber, B-70. This chemically powered 
intercontinental a bomber is being developed as a future re- 
placement for the B-5 

The modernization ‘ot our fighter forces continues at a rate com- 
patible with available resources and mission priorities. The highest 
performance production interceptor is the F-106—Delta Dart. 

As we illustrated the BOMARC ground-support equipment, I 
would now like to have Colonel Page describe the typical support 
equipment for this aircraft. 


EXAMPLES OF AIRCRAFT GROUND-SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. Very well; you may proceed with your presentation. 

Colonel Pacer. Mr. Sheppard and gentlemen, $426.1 million, or 17.6 
percent of the ground equipment requirement, is for aircraft-support 
items. Using the F-106 as an example, I would like to describe some 
of the principal items of support equipment used with aircraft, in 
a manner similar to that we followed with the BOMARC. 


THE F-106, DELTA DART 


As previously indicated, the F-106 is an air defense interceptor, 
capable of interception and destruction of hostile aircraft and mis- 
ey in all kinds of weather, day or night. The chart before you— 
chart 9, Delta Dart with Representative Items of Ground Handling 
and Servicing Equipment—depicts only a few of the ground equip- 
ment items required to achieve full operational employment of this 
aircraft. In order that you may have a better understanding of the 
vital interrelationship between support equipment and full opera- 
tional employment of the aircraft, I will describe briefly the various 
ground-readiness stages through which the aircraft must pass to insure 
mission performance. 

The “alert phase”: In this stage, an airplane must be fully armed 
and ready. It has been preflighted and the pilot is either in the 
cockpit or in a nearby alert shelter. During the alert stage, the power 
generator (1) is under continual use, providing power to the aircraft 
electronic equipment and weapon-control system. 

Internal aircraft electrical and electronic systems are thus main- 
tained in a “warmed up” status ready for instant use. The air-con- 
ditioning unit (2) is utilized during this phase to supply cooling and 
dehumidification in order that the electronic systems inside the air- 
plane do not become overheated. Operation without air conditioning 
will generate excess heat which will burn out the system or lead to 
malfunction. Upon completion of the mission, the airplane returns 
to its base and must pass through the “turn-around phase.” A maxi- 
mum of 15 minutes is allowed. During this time the plane must be 
refueled, using a refueling truck or trailer (3). It must be resupplied 
with compressed air (4) in order that the missile launching rails, the 
launching doors, the launching drag chute and the aircraft starter 
may be recharged and returned to operational status. The liquid 
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oxygen servicing unit (5) must refill the pilot’s breathing equipment. 
The rocket and missile tralers (6) must position a resupply of weapons. 
Upon completion of these many tasks, the plane returns to an alert 
condition. You are aware that the aircraft must go through daily 
“preflight” and “postflight” tests. The power generator, air com- 
pressor, and most of the items mentioned are also utilized in these tests. 
The hydraulic test unit (7) also is used in the preflight and postflight 
inspections to check operation of the flight controls, and the brakes. 
Under many situations aircraft must be towed into position using the 
towing tractor (8). 

The engine stand (9) in addition to being used to remove the engine 
from the airplane, also serves as a work st: and for work on the engine 
accessories. I again emphasize that these are only a few of the items 
required to adequ: itely support this aircraft. There are approximately 
1,500 items involved if we consider the many smaller devices and tools. 

As in the case of the BOMARC missile that we discussed yesterday, 
we have brought into the committee room an engineering model of this 
aircraft that very graphically shows the many ‘items of | equipment in- 
volved. I would w velc ome an opportunity to expl: uin this to the mem- 
bers of the committee as I think they would find it very interesting. 

I do not believe we should go into a detailed explanation now, but 
I would, as I say, welcome an opportunity to discuss it further. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Why do you not give us a brief discussion on it at 
this time ? 

Colonel Pacer. I would be glad to, sir. 

This [indicating | is a scale model of the Delta Dart, the F—106. We 
have illustrated here the items of equipment such as the towing unit, 
the liquid oxygen servicing unit, the dollies which position the rockets 
and the atomic missiles with which this aircraft is armed. 

We also illustrate the air-conditioning units, the generating equip- 
ment, and the compressors. We show ‘the crash fire equipment, the 
refueling trailers, and many of the items of maintenance equipment 
such as the cradles used in removal of the wings and in working on the 
fuselage of the aircraft, and the equipment “for handling the aerial 
rockets—the air-to-air rockets—with which this aircraft is armed. 

General Irvine. I think it might be interesting for the committee to 
know that this airplane is equipped to carry both the FALCON air- 
to-air rocket built by Hughes, with a TNT type warhead, and also the 
MB-1 rocket, which has a nuclear warhead. 

So, we have a choice here of being able to operate and shoot down 
the enemy in areas where we might “hot want to increase the fallout; 
or, when the chips are really down, we can use the nuclear warhead to 
destroy the warhead in the enemy airplane. 

Mr. SrKes. Does the aircraft carry both the conventional and nu- 
clear warhead on normal missions? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Irvine. We can carry both the FALCON and ‘the MB-1. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the speed and radius of this airplane? 

( Diseussion off the record.) 
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DEPLOYMENT OF F—106'S 


Mr. Scrivner. How many planes will one of these equipment com- 
plexes handle? In other worc . how many pieces of equipment do you 
— to have for each plane? ¢ 

Colonel Pacer. Mr. Scrivner, this is worked out on a squadron basis. 
If the aircraft it deployed by squadrons, if one squadron of the 
F-106 is at a certain geographical location, we worked it out on a 
squadron basis. If more than one squadron is in a geographical loca- 
tion, it is worked out on a ratio basis. 


EQUIPMENT FOR F-—-106 SQUADRON 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us consider it from the standpoint of one squad- 
ron. Please tell me how much equipment and how many planes this 
complex of equipment that you have shown us handles. 

Colonel Pace. Each item varies with its use. Th auxiliary power 
generator and the air conditioners are provided on a 1-to-1 basis. 

Mr. Forp. Which item is that ? 

Colonel Pacer. This item [indicating] is the air conditioner which 
cools the internal electronic equipment during ground operations. 
This item [indicating] is the auxiliary powered generator which keeps 
the electrical systems warmed up. These are provided on a 1-to-1 
basis so that each aircraft can be maintained in an alert status. 

Mr. Suepearp. Proceed with the general statement. 


PRODUCTION OF F-106 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Surely. 

Mr. Anprews. When will it be in production ? 

General CourLanpD. This is in production now, sir. 

Colonel Pace. I would like i if I may, Mr. Chairman, to get in one 
more statement at this point. 

Mr. Sueprparp. We are highly susceptible to any clarifying state- 
ment you can make, because in making these statements, obviously— 
to a degree, at least—you will eliminate interr ogations that members 
of the committee may be prompted to express to you people. 

So you may proceed in detail. 


EQUIPMENT FOR F—106 SQUADRON 


Colonel Pager. I believe, sir, that this is a clarifying statement: 

As indicated, some equipment is bought on a 1-to-1 basis to the 
aircraft. 

However, other items of equipment are at the other extreme, such 
as a piece of maintenance equipment which is bought on the basis of 
one per base, regardless of the number of aircraft. The authorization 
varies to that extent. 


LONG-RANGE FIGHTER-INTERCEPTOR, F—108 


General Courpianp. Again, in our efforts to advance the state of the 
art, we are developing the F-108, a long-range fighter-interceptor, to 
be used against enemy supersonic bombers of the future. 
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This interceptor will use the same engine as the new chemical bomber, 
the B-70, resulting in economy and logistics benefits. 

You will note it is similar in some of the fundamental configurations 
to the B-70. 


STRATOTANKER, KC—135 


Our tanker and transport fleets are being augmented rapidly by the 
faster, more efficient jet and turboprop aircraft. The KC-—135 Strato- 
tanker has successfully completed its service test requirements, and is 
entering the operational inventory in increasing numbers to provide 
necessary tanker support for the B-52. 


CARGO PLANE, C—133 


In addition, the intercontinental C-133 turboprop is programed for 
further procurement to provide airlift and logistic support capability. 
That [indicating] is the four-engine propeller -driven model to your 
left. This aircraft will have the capability to transport ballistic 
missiles. 


USE OF KC—135 AS TRANSPORT AS WELL AS TANKER 


Mr. Scrivner. With reference to the KC—135, I notice that in all 
the presentations you refer to the KC-135 merely asa tanker. Why 
do you not refer to it as to what it is—a tanker- -transport ? 

General CoupLanpb. Sir, the designation C, of course, stands for 
‘cargo.’ 

Mr. Scrivner. I know what it stands for. 

General Courtanp. And K stands for “tanker.” 

Mr. Scrivner. But, the stress has been laid on the tanker end of it, 
when, as a matter of fact, one of the major elements in the picture is 
potential transportation as well, because you built it in conformity and 
had it so designed that it is usable as a transport. 

General Irvine. In the design of this airplane originally—I had a 
lot to do with it along with its predecessor, the KC—97—our effort was 
to build an airplane which we could us for more than one purpose if 
we had to, but both airplanes were laid out in their primary mission 
as tankers, and we are able to put sufficient tankage below the floor in 
the airplane to reach the maximum takeoff weight. We thought this 
was intelligent to do, so that if the airplanes were not being used for 
tankers, we could use them for transport of essential military 
equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, they do function in a dual capacity 
when necessary ; 1s that correct 

General Irvine. They can; but in a strike by SAC, they would be 
used in their primary role as tankers because you could not, loadwise, 

earry both freight and fuel. 

So, in the initial phase of a SAC operation in a general war, they 
would not be available to carry any cargo. 

Mr. Suerparp. Unless you saw fit to deviate from the tanker aspect 
because of the importance of transport or something else, and you 
have the availability for transport other than tankage, which does 
prevail ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 
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For example, we would be able to move equipment to North Africa 
in a hurry if we had a B47 unit down there that we wanted to get 
back on its feet. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I presume you can handle equal tonnage in cargo as 
you can in fuel or as one versus the other ¢ 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. Of course, the trouble with a lot of the 
things we carry by air in the way of equipment is that the space re- 
quirement or the cubic feet available would not enable you to get in 
enough of a load, unless you were carrying something like aircraft 
engines. 

This is one of the reasons for going to the C-133. 


OVERSIGHT IN EXPLAINING CARGO CAPABILITY OF KC—-135 


Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked the question is because for some 
reason or other best known to someone in the Air Force, they never 
did take the time in all the time that these tankers were being discussed 
to mention the transport aspect, and it was brought out only, per- 
haps, by sheer accident. It was developed last year in the hearings 
when, as just a matter of curiosity, I wondered why the plane was 
being built the way it was, and found, much to my surprise, for the 
first time it had ever been mentioned in the hearings, that that was 
done to achieve transport capability. 

I have attended practically every day of every hearing held by the 
Air Force Appropriations Subcommittee, and by sheer accident was 
it stated that it also had the transport characteristics. I did not 
know why it was done, but when approaches like that are taken, at 
least to me—it may not affect other members of the committee that 
way—it sometimes makes one wonder and causes one to be rather 
cynical and skeptical of some of the statements we sometimes hear. 

There must have been a reason for it, but why this committee was 
never told I have not yet been able to fathom. 

General Irvine. I think probably the reason was we would not 
have bought the airplane, in all probability, only for a transport. 
Our reason for buying it was for the “buddy” approach of the tanker 
to go out with the same performance as the aircraft it was going to 
support. 

Originally our KC-97, for example, had the fuselage full of big 
tanks, and they had no other use. 

The problem of taking those tanks out looked, logistically, not to 
be a very intelligent approach. However, we found out with that 
airplane that with very little loss in performance we could make a 
fuselage a little bigger and have the tanks underneath the floor out 
of the way, and the same approach was followed on the KC-135. I 
think one of the reasons we have not talked too much about its trans- 
port capability is that its primary purpose is to refuel the B-47’s, 
the B-52’s, and later the B—58’s, and in the initial stages of the oper- 
ation we would not be able to move freight with it because it would 
be used as a tanker. 

Therefore, we are inclined to talk about the primary purpose for 
which it was designed. 

Mr. Scrivner. My only reaction would have been that you had a 
dual selling point and yet it was not mentioned, and I could not es- 
cape the conclusion that this was merely a piece of strategy whereby 
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ou could get jet transports which you did not think you would get 
/ direct approach. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Scrivner, may I go back to the same state- 
ment we made last year? We set our requirement for these purely 
on the requirement as tankers, and that is still true. We have not 
been buying any of them for transports, as yet. ‘That does not mean 
that at some time or other we thighs not, but it would be modified a 
little bit if we did that. 

Actually, there was no strategy involved in our not bringing this 
out, and as I said last year —— 

Mr. Scrvner. It may have been subterfuge rather than strategy. 

General Bocarr. No, sir; there was no subter fuge involved. As I 
also said last year, this was a pure oversight. 

It never occurred to either General Callahan or me last year that 
we should have talked about that, and we were quite surprised our- 
selves to find out that there was a real transport capability. Actu- 
ally, these things have a rather difficult loading problem for anything 
in the way of, say, heavy equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the thing that struck me as to why it was 
incorporated, because the minute that I finally raised the question of 
transport, the witnesses immediately started to talk that aspect of it 
down. 

General Bogarr. Well, it is not primarily intended for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it is not. 

General Bocarr. That is the reason, sir, and as I-say, there was 
neither strategy nor subterfuge involved. This I can assure you, and 
that is all I can assure you. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope you are right, but you have not convinced 
me yet, and I still have many reservations or doubts, and TI still think 
the Air Force is not coming completely clean with the committee 
when we were not told. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a model of the KC—135 ? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir; it is this larger chrome-plated, model 
with four engine pods. We w ill illustrate it by the Vu Graph. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you will discuss that later in your 
presentation ? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir. 


COMPLEMENT OF KC—-135 DOES NOT MEET REFUELING NEEDS 


Mr. Sixes. Have you bought more of the tankers than are required 
for the re fueling operations of your bombers! 

General CourLanp. No, sir; quite the reverse. 

Mr. Srxes. All that you have bought are needed in the refueling 
operations / 

General Coupianp. Yes, sir; and I would like to preface the an- 
swer with the remark that SAC is currently tanker-limited. They 
could perform more missions with more tankers. 

In the interest of balancing the force we have reduced our tanker 
procurement during the reprograming last fall to bring it down to 
strictly the 3-2 r atio of bomber-tanker equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. So your initial requirement is for refueling aircraft, 
and you do not have enough to do that job? 
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General Couprtanp. That is correct. We are retaining KC-97’s 
longer than we feel we should. That isa limiting factor. 

Mr. Srxes. So the cargo potentiality is purely a secondary thing 
which may or may not be possible? 

General Covrtanp. It is, sir. That is inherent in the initial Boeing 
commercial design. We adapted their commercial airliner design to 
our tanker requirement at the time Boeing won the competition be- 
tween Boeing and the other competitors. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that in itself is the answer to this discussion. 
You do not have enough of these to fill the primary purpose which is 
that of a tanker # 

General Courtanp. That is correct. 


USE OF KC—135'S AS CARGO PLANES 


Mr. Srxes. Have you given any thought to a further modification 
to make them more susceptible to use as a cargo craft after their ini- 
tial function has been performed ? 

General CourLanp. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Srxes. You stated it was difficult to load them. Could they be 
modified without too much difficulty, or not too great a cost in order 
to make them more usable as a cargo craft in the event they are avail 
able for that function ? 

General Irvine. We have studied that problem with Boeing, and 
there are some schemes, for example, to hinge the rear section of the 
fuselage, but at the present time this design would mean a considerable 
weight penalty, so that once we have programed them primarily as 
tankers, and as the best airplane we know how to build at that moment, 
we have programed them on the basis of two KC-135’s for each B-52 


RATIO OF KC—135'S TO B—52’s 


Since we started the KC-135 program later than the B-52 program, 
we are behind in meeting that requirement, and will not meet it until 
about the time we have our 11 wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not mean two tankers per plane, do you? 

General Irvine. I mean 2 tankers for 3 B—-52’s. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said 2 for 1. 

General Irvine. It is a 3-to-2 ratio. 

Mr. Suerparp. Let us proceed. 

General Courianp. I would like to go into the individual aircraft, 
and this is classified information. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 


B-58 HUSTLER 


General Courtanp. The B-58 is the first of our “buy” list. This is 
manufactured by Convair down at Fort Worth, Tex. Its performance 
is outlined as follows: About 1,150 miles maximum speed, ———. It 
weighs approximately 160,000 pounds. 

Would you care to have such details as dimensions and that sort 
of thing on each one of these planes ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. I do not think at the moment that is necessary, be- 
cause in the final analysis I do not think any of the members of the 
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ae are in a position to redesign the plane and so, perhaps, we 

an eliminate that technical aspect and go along with the basic features. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you not think you are taking a little bit too much 
liberty there in discussing whether or not we might be able to re- 
design the plane ? 

Mr. Suerparp. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerparp. Proceed. 

General CoupLtanp. This airplane is somewhat unique in that ap 
proximately 20 percent of it is steel to withstand the speeds and 


heats involved. 

Our present program contemplates ————. We should have the 
first of those in d 

We are progressing toward a production rate of per month, 
and we are currently at per month. We have taken posses- 


sion of seven of these aircraft. With this procurement we are get- 
ting the 47 aircraft that are indicated. The first tactical organiza- 
tion will use these airplanes. The prior procurements are test 
aircraft, part of which will be later converted to tactical use. 

They are engaged in the test program at present. 


COST OF B 58'S 
Mr. Sixes. What is the cost per airplane, or what is the cost of 
each of these / 

General CoupLanp. We have a total program of $ million. 
The unit flyway cost is 5 million. With reference to the pre- 
ceding year’s funds, Mr. Heinzmann will supply that information to 
the committe if you would like to hear that for each of these types of 
aircraft. 


Mr. Hernzmann. Last year we bought — of these aircraft at 
. flyaway cost of $———— million eac h for a total of $ million. 
Mr. Suepparp. I note the individual cost is presently at about 
~ million. So, one can assume from the figures you have given 


us that you expect production-line operations to bring about this 
decre ased cost factor / 

Mr. HetnzmMann. Yes, sir; there are nonrecurring costs in the 
$s$——— million of about S——— million each, which wil] be amor- 
tized. 


CHEMICAL BOMBER, B-—70 


General CourLtanp. The next model is the B—70, which I mentioned 
earlier. It is this large model we have here [indicating]. It is quite 
a radical design. The design is, of course, a feature which gives us 
high performance. We are getting into the Mach 3 regime of bombers 
in this airplane. 

The radius is over —— miles, with a target altitude of — 
feet. It weighs about ——— pounds. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the size of this aircraft? 

General CourpLanp. This aircraft has a——— foot wing span. 

Of course, there is quite a pronounced sweep to this design so that 
this — — feet is not too directly comparable to the more conven- 
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tional design. The length is ———~ feet, and the height is ———— 
feet. 


B-70 SUCCESSOR TO B-52 


Mr. Suerrarp. What, if any, presently operated plane that you 
have will this supersede ? 

General Courtanp. This would replace the B-52. Our funding 
here, of course, is not to buy a finite group of airplanes. This is pre- 
production development prior to our production. 


TAKEOFF AND LANDING REQUIREMENTS FOR B-70 


Mr. Forp. From what kind of airstrip can it operate ? 

General Courianp. This can get off with a ——— ground roll. 
When we get into the speed levels of this type aircraft, the power 
necessary for the high cruising speed is so great that its capability 
to take off is, you might say, as good as the more conventional lower- 
speed aircraft. 

Mr. Miter. What about your landings? 

General Courtanp. Well, sir, we can apply drag-inducing devices 
to this clean design and land at a conventional airfield. 

Mr. SHeprarp. You use the same techniques on all high-speed opera- 
tions when it comes to modifying the speed when landing on bases? 

General Cour.tanp. Essentially; yes, sir. We use air chutes or drag 
brakes, and those sorts of things. 

General Irvine. This airplane will operate on runways at full load 
that are shorter than those required for a ———. The runway for 
a ———— is adequate for this airplane. It is designed for alert-type 
operations, so that the electronics in the airplane are accessible to the 
pilot in flight and on the ground. 


CREW FOR B-70 


Mr. Anprews. What size crew does it carry ? 
General Irvinr. ———— people. 


USE OF ATLAS AND B-70 AS COMPLEMENTARY WEAPON SYSTEMS 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, he will have his ATLAS missiles 
ready, perhaps, before this plane will be operational; would he not? 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is your response to the gentleman’s question ? 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. THomas. Does not one complement the other ? 

General Irvine. They do; very definitely. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Both are needed in the same family, then? 

General Irvine, This is what we feel would be the necessary answer 
to the problem. 

Mr. Suxes. What do you anticipate the cost of this plane to be at 
the time it becomes operational ? 

Mr. Tuomas. General, will they not serve the same function, that 
is, your ATLAS and this plane? 

reneral Irving. They will both perform the same function essen- 
tially, but not, perhaps, cover the same targets. 


RESIST 
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COST OF B—-70 


General CourLanp. We can arrive at the cost, sir, after a fashion. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, at the moment this is in a certain 
phase which is rather difficult to establish the literal unit cost factor ; 
is that correct ? 

General CoupLtanp. That is correct. 

General Irvine. We have, I think, estimates of what it will cost 
us through the first ———— airplanes. 

General CourpLanp. We have a fleet cost. 

General Irvine. We do not have any estimate as to the individual 
units, I do not believe. 

Mr. SHerparp. It is like any other airplane coming into being; the 
best estimate you can make is premised upon a yardstick of a parallel 
experience, and this is the closest parallel you can get. The unit 
cost basis has to be developed when you have it in each case? 

Mr. Hernzmann. Mr. Chairman, the last ——— of the first 
airplanes will cost about $————— million each, flyaway. 

Mr. Forp. That is fully equipped, with all elec tronic s, and so forth? 

Mr. HetnzMann. That is what we mean by the term “flyaway” 
all of the equipment is installed. 
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SPEEDS OF B-70 


Mr. Forp. At what speed does a plane like this land, for example, 
before you use the drag, or any other gimmicks to slow it down? 

General Irvine. It 1s very compari rable to our other jet aircraft. 
This airplane will come in over the fence at about ———— miles per 
hour. Actually, this is a two-speed airplane. It flies at reasonable 
speeds in takeoff and landing, but its operation in flight and all the 
compromise has been made for this airplane to be operated at Mach 3 
as a normal operating speed. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

This is a real forward step in aerodynamics. It is the first airplane 
that we have had that has had enough performance to get beyond 
Mach 2.8 or 2.9 so that you would have range at supersonic speeds. 


With reference to all our ———— airplanes now in production, the 
range is limited at ————. They just do not go fast enough to get 


real supersonic high performance or high aerodynamic performance. 
Mr. Tromas. One further question : 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF ATLAS AND B-70 


What do you expect to do with this plane that you are not going to 
get from the ATLAS? 

This plane costs $———— million a copy. What does the ATLAS 
cost, or what will it cost when you get them in full production ? 

Mr. Hetnzmann. $——— million per missile. 

Mr. Tuomas. This costs about ———— times as much. 

What do you expect to receive from this plane that you are not 
going to get from ATLAS? 
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General CourLanp. We would get quite a few missions ont of each 
aircraft which is unlike the missile. So there is that comparative 
element. 

VALUE OF HAVING MEN IN WEAPON SYSTEM 


Mr. Tuomas. You have ———— human beings in that craft, also? 

General CourpLanpn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You donot have any human beings inthe ATLAS? 

General Irvine. No; and that is a very important thing. 

Mr. THomas. What do you expect the ———— people in this plane 
to do that you do not expect from the ATLAS? 

General Irvine. They will provide a greater degree of target rec- 
ognition and target coverage, and analysis of the results you get with 
either the planes or with the missiles, and also remember the fact 

Mr. THomas. You mean expect to get more accuracy ¢ 

General Irvine. Yes. sir. 





EFFICIENCY OF TARGET DESTRUCTION 


Mr. Tuomas. All right: goahead. What else ? 

General Irvrnr. The other thing is that our information on where 
enemy targets are is not always correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. You use a hydrogen warhead and you are not going 
to worry too much about accuracy within a radius of ———— miles; 
are you? 

General Irvine. Even with a hydrogen warhead you get a greater 
degree of efficiency if you are in the middle of the target ‘complex and 
take the whole piece rather than one end of it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

When you send this thing to market, as I call it, you are going to 
do a lot more than just take out one piece of one target. So, from 
the standpoint of efficiency of target destruction, the airplane can 
do a lot of things that the missile cannot because it is a more efficient 
load carrier. 


Mr. Tuomas. It carries ———— times the load ? 
General Irvine. At least; and much more, actually, in warhead 
yield, because essentially the normal ———— bomb we would carry in 


a B-52 or this sort of airplane would probably be ——— times the 


capability of a weapon-carrying missile. 





COMPARATIVE VULNERABILITY OF ATLAS AND B-70 


Mr. Tromas. Is it going to be harder to shoot down than the 
ATLAS? It will not have the speed of the ATLAS will it? 

General Irvine. No, sir; but one of the problems with the missiles 
is the fact that after you shoot it and after its engines have burned 
out, and it goes into its trajectory, there is nothing you can do about 
changing it. If you do have the capability to shoot at an ATLAS 
missile—and this is another end of our business—you can predict 
where it is going to be after you have taken a couple of checks on it. 
The handy thing about an airpl: ine is that this airplane is designed 
to go in at altitudes of over 70,000 feet, so they could not predict 
what is going to happen. 
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NEED FOR BOTH ATLAS AND B- 


Mr. Tuomas. What I have in mind is this: Is this complementary to 
your ATLAS family of missiles, or is this going to be one of your 
main defenses ¢ 

General Irvinr. We think we need both. We think we cannot 
afford to pin the hopes of the Nation on just 1 machine and 1 solution 
to the military missile. 


IRREVOCABILITY OF ATLAS ATTACK COMPARED TO USE OF MANNED BOMBERS 


Mr. Siizrparp. Is there not another contributing factor? It is my 
understanding that the ATLAS isa one-mission operation. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sur vparD. Is not that significant insofar as the ability of the 
plane we are presently discussing; that is, its repeated mission poten- 
tiality, as compared with the ATLAS, which would appear to me at 
least to have additional value over and above what you have told 
Mr. Thomas? 

General Irvine. From the standpoint of the discussion and study 
of what it costs to take out a target, it costs you more to take it out 
with an intercontinental ballistic missile than it does to take out a 
number of targets with bombers, plus the fact that you have control 
of the bomber force. 

You can start bombers toward the target and call them back. This 

a part of the SAC philosophy. You can have a fleet of airplanes as 
far as Ireland, and unless they receive the “go ahead” they could turn 
around and come back. 


PROBLEM OF MISSILE THREAT WITHOUT ACTUAL ATTACK 


I do not know how to show your teeth with a missile, particularly 
when you have it in the silos, and you do not want the enemy to know 
where they are. 

Mr. Suerparp. Proceed with your statement, please. 


PRODUCTION OF B-70 


General CoupLanp. One other facet here. This airplane will be 
built by North American in Inglewood, Calif., and we expect to have 
our first wing in — 


FIGHTER INTERCEPTOR, F-101 


I would like to go now to the fighter interceptors, the F-101. That 
is the smaller model directly before you, Mr. Chairman. 

This is manufactured by McDonnell in St. Louis. Its performance 
is approximately ———. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Taking the planes that we have discussed up to this 
moment, do you have any two of them that are comparable one with 


the other in their mission requirements and in their ability to ac- 
complish the mission ? 


General CoupLanpb. No,sir. 
Mr. Suerrarp. Let us have the rest of the statement. 
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SUPPORT COSTS 


General Cour.anp. I would like to call your attention to the sup- 
port costs. We have $8.3 million in the way of support costs here. 
Mr. Stxes. What is the unit cost ? 
General CourLanp. ———— million, sir, in this procurement. 
Mr. Hernzmann. Last year we bought ——— total flyaway cost of 
, and the related support cost in the P-200 series was $12.3 
million. 


TACTICAL FIGHTER BOMBER, F-105 


NSS 


General CourLtanp. The next airplane is the F-105, This is the 
tactical fighter bomber being produced by Republic Aviation, in 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General CourLann. We have introduced with this procurement the 
all-weather version, that is to say the airplane can get to its target 
under any weather condition. That is an improvement over the 
earlier procured A and B model of this airplane. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a model before us? 

General CourLanp. Yes, sir; the largest model right here. : 

We have other adaptations which would enable us to place non- : 
atomic stores under the wings in the conventional tactical fighter 
bomber manner. 

Mr. Miter. Would it carry rockets? 

General Cour.anp. No, sir; I do not think we carry any rockets on 
this. 

PRODUCTION OF F—-105 


Mr. Sixes. What is the time schedule on it ? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF MEN F-105 


Mr. Miter. Is that a single seater ? 

General CoupLanp. There are two versions of this, sir. We have 
the D model which is a single seater and the E model, a two seater. 

We have a proportion of each in each squadron to facilitate on the 
job tactical training of the newer pilots, and it is much more eco- 
nomical to do that way with a two-seater version of the straight 
tactical airplane. 

The performance is not compromised to any significant degree. 


COST OF F-105 


Mr. Sixes. Unit cost? 

Mr. Hernzmann. Unit cost on—bought to date is——. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Continue, General. 

General Courtanp. There is an alternate Sidewinder rocket capabil- 
ity which can be employed on the F-105. 


FIGHTER INTERCEPTOR, F—-106 


The next is the F—106, which is our highest performance interceptor 
which we described with its ground handling equipment earlier. This 
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is made by Convair. Its performance was ———— radius just under 
nautical miles. This has the dual capability we mentioned. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


COMPLETE TESTING OF F-106 


Mr. Sueprarp. Perhaps this question has been answered before, but 
what are the operational hours which you folks consider in order to 
work out the bugs? 

General CourLanp. Test hours which would need to be flown? 

Mr. Suepparp. Plus eventualities which come in afterward. I want 
the test time and operational time. 

General Couptanp. I don’t know that figure offhand, sir. 

Colonel Ruree. At present we will have the system completely tested 
as a weapons system about a ———. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIGHTER INTERCEPTOR, F—-108 


General Couptanp. The F-108 shows a rather radical design which 
I mentioned earlier. This model illustrates that. This will use two 
of the same engines that the B-70 will use. Its speed is Mach 3. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

It is to be made by North American. Our funding this year is, as 
we indicate, simply preproduction and development toward this ulti- 

mate airplane. 

Mr. Suepparp. What particular features did you accomplish to 
your benefit through this change in design ? 

General CourLanp. Range, speed, and altitude. 

General Irvine. Range at ————. This enables us, if a Russian 
bomber fleet were coming in over Iceland, coming in cruising 
as they probably would be, to bring these interceptors into the fray 


from ———— before they got to the United States. 
If on the other hand the Russians had a split mission airplane like 
the ———— if they accelerated to ———— they would not get to the 


United States. This is part of the idea of engaging the enemy as 
far away as possible. 

Since this airplane would carry — warheads, each air- 
plane could do quite a little toward dispersing the bomber force. 





COMPARATIVE DEFENSIVE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. As compared with other planes would you consider 
this the most immediate long-range defense potential ? 

General Irvine. This has a very great defense potentiality. This 
ties in with the long-range pattern of meeting the enemy as far out 
as we can, the F-106 closer in, then the BOMARCS and then the 
NIKES 

Mr. Mitier. How would those atomic warheads be mounted in 
this plane? Would they be rockets? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. Sidewinders? 

General CourLanp. This airplane would use the ——— which will 
be on the F-106. 
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We expect to have the first aircraft of this configuration in ———— 
and hope to have the first wing operational during ‘ 

Mr. HernzmMann. Last year we applied $——— million toward pre- 
production and development in the P-100 series and no P-200 series 
money. 


REPLACEMENT OF CURRENTLY OPERATIONAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Forp. Are all of these planes which we have seen where you 
are setting up squadrons organization ———- replacing current models 
for use in current squadron organization ? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir. We have a detailed phasing plan 
which encompasses introduction of the new model, phase out of the 
old model to the training organizations, the guard, MAP, and so on. 


UTILIZATION OF PHASED-OUT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Forp. Is there any utility value left in these planes that are 
being phased out or will they just be disposed of or scrapped ? 

General Courtanp. The application to other tactical, training, 
Guard, or Reserve uses are their principal potential. There is very 
little additional potential other than reclamation of parts. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY OF OPERATIONAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Forp. What is the life expectancy or the period of obsolescence 
of the models we have currently in operational squadrons ? 

General CourLtanp. That depends on the progress we make scien- 
tifically and the progress the folks on the other side make. I would 


hazard to guess it would be ——— years on an F-86 D. 
General Werstrer. We consider ———— years the first line opera- 


tional utility life. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN DEVELOPMENTAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Anprews. You are constantly trying to improve speed, range, 
altitude ? 

General Courtanp. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. You expect to continue to do so and every few years 
you will come up with something better ? 

General CourLanp. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Continue. 


CARGO PLANE C—133 


General CoupLtanp. The next airplane is the C-133. This is being 
manufactured by Douglas. Its performance is quite good for an 
aircraft of this size. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. How many passengers will be in that load ? 

General CoupLanp. It would be a function of the weight-carrying 
capacity. We could supply the exact figure but it is around ———. 

Mr. Hetnzmann. We did not buy this model last year. Our last 
procurement was in 1957. At that time we bought 6 articles at $6.5 
million each, or a flyaway cost of $33 million. 
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POSSIBLE OBSOLESCENCE OF C—133 


Mr. Tuomas. Is not that airplane obsolete before you ever get it, 
considering its speed / 

General CourLanp. Performance is not the significant factor in 
this airplane. It is the capability of carrying bulk items to its site. 
That is the critical requirement that the C-133 can meet. It can meet 
the troop-lift requirement. 

Mr. Tuomas. Isspeed not just as important ? 

General CourLanp. Yes; but the cost in cargo-carrying capability 
would negate its fundamental requirement if we attempt to build in 
too much speed. We get very good range with the turboprop and 
get very good load-carrying capability. 

Mr. THomas. Are you going toc arry troops or materials ? 

General Cour.anp. Both or either, sir. 

General Irvine. This is the Mack truck of the airplane business. 
This is an economical load carrier and the present status of jet-powered 
airplanes, the only thing we have—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Will this not be out of date long before you get it in 
full production ? 

General Irvine. No. 

Mr. Tuomas. Don’t we read in the newspapers around here that 
perhaps the British and perhaps the Russians have jet cargo planes 
that travel twice the speed of this one already ? 

General Irvine. Partly you get what you can do with a reasonable 
sum of money. We could lay down a jet transport if you wish 

Mr. Tuomas. We are not against spending money, are we? 

General Irvine. There are > orders of importance. If we can do the 
job with this airplane, I think it is about right for the job. 

Mr. Tuomas. I was wondering if you did not have an obsolete 
plane before you got it up. 

General Irvine. We did have an airplane twice as big as this and 
about 100 knots faster. This program was discontinued because within 
the available funds programed for the Air Force we thought other 
things, bombers and fighters, were more important. 

In: any event this airplane is big enough to carry an ATLAS missile. 
Obviously it is big enough to carry intermediate range missiles over- 
seas. 

We feel in support of our job for the Army and our own support 
we have to have this Mack truck to carry freight. We do not think 
at this time it makes sense to go to a jet- -powered version. Inevitably 
at some point we will have to do it. 





STRATOTANKER, KC-135 


General CourLanp. The next is the KC—135, this is being manu- 
factured by Boeing near Seattle, Wash. This airplane’s maximum 


speed is compar able to the bomber that it refuels. The ——— nautical 

speed maximum is a good formating speed. It has ———— nautical- 

mile radius, combat ceiling 42,000 feet. Takeoff weight is just under 
— pounds. ' 





I think the boom is barely illustrated there. It is visible toward the 
tail end of the airplane. It lowers and the little fins there guide it into 
the bomber. That is the mechanism used to refuel the bomber. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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COMPARISON OF FUELING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. To come back again to the KC-135, it has been dif- 
ficult for me to understand why, if the drogue system is so good for the 
Navy, why the Air Force would not find it good, too. What is the 
advantage of this boom loading over that of the Navy ? 

General Irvine. I was with this program from the very beginning 
back in 1947 when we studied what we could do to keep the B-29’s 
alive until the successor came along. We started out with the drogue 
system. At the same time we had people studying better methods. 

We are sure of our rendezvous and connect with this type of system, 
but more important, and this is most important with a bomber, we 
can attain a higher rate of fuel transfer and we can use greater 
pressures with this somewhat more r igid system. 

With a fighter, where you are tr ansferring smaller quantities of 
fuel, the rate of flow is a lot less important. 

Either system can be made to work. Either system can be used 
either way. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are both being used so that proves they can be 
made to work. 

General Irvine. It was the consensus of opinion of those involved 
in bomber operation that this was the best way to do it. For that 
situation this is the best answer. 

Mr. Forp. How long does it take for a refueling operation per 
plane? Of course, it would depend on the amount. 

General Irvine. A flow of at least 600 gallons a minute. 


REFUELING 


Mr. Forp. How long does 600 gallons last on a plane? Of course, it 
depends on the speed. 

General CourpLanp. We will supply the figure for the record, 

(The information requested follows :) 


FUEL CONSUMPTION 
The normal fuel consumption for the B—52 for a typical flight is 3,200 gallons 
per hour, and for the KC-—135 2,000 gallons per hour. 


(Additional classified information has been furnished for the use 
of the committee.) 


UTILITY CARGO TRANSPORT, UCX 


General Couptanp. Next is the UCX, a utility-cargo transport 
airplane. We have not yet placed procurement for these. We are 
introducing it with this procurement. The service ceiling of this 
airplane is to be 40,000 feet, a range of 1,500 nautical miles. The 
cruise speed will be subsonic, approximately 0.8 Mach. The most 
probable design is Lockheed’s airplane which 1s now flying. However, 
it is using a little different engine, an ———— engine. ‘In all prob- 
ability we would procure this airplane with either the — or the 





engine. This procurement would take us into a production 
rate of two per month in calendar year 1960. We expect to pursue 
a total fleet quantity that will be approximately 240 aircraft. This is 
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not going into tactical units. This will be for the high-altitude 
checkout of radio and navigation facilities, for the transport of staff- 
inspection crews, utility utilization of that sort. 


ENGLISH AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Mr. Suerrarp. It has been indicated by some that the English 
engine on a comparable basis of evaluation gives you less gas con- 
sumption to handle the same payload requirements and they have a 
greater longevity than our engines of comparable character istics. Is 
there any truth in that state ment # 

General Irvine. That is a sales statement. I have had the job dur- 
ing the war of supervising manufacture of British engines in this 
country, beginning with the Rolls-Royce and going on to the J-—65. 
The British do a ood job of preliminary design but in designing for 
production they do not do as well as we do in my opinion. 

On compar: able engines you will find that the American engines in 
production do just as well or, I think, somewhat better. 


AMERICAN ENGINE MANUFACTURERS 


Second and most important, we are having quite a problem in the 
Air Force now to keep our engine manufacturers alive in this country. 
The only company with a decent backlog at the moment is . 
The ——— Co., at the moment is just winding up military business 
and doing commercial work. 

If we talk too freely about buying foreign engines we will fur- 
ther put engine companies out of business in this country. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is a logical conclusion. From what you said 
in the preliminary part of your response, as to the comparability of 
the two from a dollar point of view and also an operational point 
of view, we are equal if not better here. Anything else you say is a 
contributing factor to our healthy economy. I grant that. That 
within itself is a contribution. 

Beyond that you still are not paying any penalties insofar as the 
selection of your own engines are concerned mechanically speaking. 


UTILITY CARGO AIRCRAFT, UCX 


General Irvine. Particularly on this airplane. This was planned 


from the beginning, it and the competitor by———,, to be a four- 
engine airplane, to be built around ———— engines being built in this 


country, anyhow. Production lines for those engines will be created 
for other purposes, so therefore by using those engines in this air- 
—_ we would improve our logistic situation and our total cost would 
xe reduced below what they would be if we had andther model in 
inventory, whether it came from Britain or any other place. 


USE OF SAME ENGINES BY COMPETITIVE MANUFACTURERS 


What we are trying to do in every case is to reduce the number of 
engine 

For example, we talked about the B-70, a six-engine bomber, the 
F-108, a twin-engine interceptor. We went to great lengths to en- 
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courage manufacturers in competition to use the same engine. That 
means saving about $———— million. This is what it costs you to 
reate a new engine and develop it. 

If you set up another production line in this country for a British 
engine you will start out thinking of numbers for tooling and equip- 
ment on the order of $50 million before you get into production. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is another contributing factor. So long as 
you can get comparable engines here and apply them, whether it is 
for X plane or B plane, you have an interchange ability there which 
offsets a lot of cost factors as against those which are individualized. 
Is that right? 

General Irvine. It reduces our long-term cost ; yes. 


COMPARABILITY OF AMERICAN, BRITISH, AND RUSSIAN ENGINES 


Mr. Tuomas. To complement what the general said, I recall talking 
to people at the National Advisory Committee’s powerplant labora- 
tory in Cleveland. They do not make anything but they are purely a 
research institution. All they do is test engines and fuels. 

I recall distinctly they had a Rolls- Royce engine there 4 or 5 years 
ago and they had a pow erplant of the famous Russian fighter. They 
were comparing those engines with those the general has mentioned 
and the English and Russians had nothing to sell. This was purely 
research. They said America’s engines were the best. 

They said the British were the best salesmen but when you come 
down to it ours were the best engines. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is very interesting. 


ENGINE DESIGN MUST BE CONCURRENT WITIL REST OF AIRCRAFT 


General Irvine. The other very important thing is that we are long 
past the point where you decide to buy an airplane and then shop 
around for an engine. As we are going up in performance we have 
to bring along concurrently the design not only of the engine but the 
fire control and bombing system along with the airplane and make the 
necessary compromises in each one. 

If you found an engine manufactured somewhere else with a dif- 
ferent idea in mind to do this it would be quite remarkable. 

When we had the logistic program set up and relations established 
with companies such as Pratt & Whitney and General Electric and 
the other companies, our equipment to operate and test the machines 
to support them logistically were pretty well established and pretty 
well in order, so each new object you introduce into the system intro- 
duces costs far in excess of what the individual costs might be. 

If you can buy the same engine for the same price by the time you 
set up a pr oduction line to create it and carry on to the support costs 
you are ’way in the red. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is understandable. 

Proceed. 


JET TRAINER, T-37 


General Courtanp. Next is the T-37. This is manufactured by 
Cessna in Wichita, Kans. Its maximum speed is 352 knots, radius 244 
nautical miles. Its combat ceiling is 34,400 feet. We are supplying 
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this airplane as a trainer. It is a twin jet. It uses two of the small 
J-69 jet engines. It is the initial jet training our pilots now are 
receiving. 

We possess at present 127 of these airplanes. We are producing 
11 this month, and going to a rate of 15 per month by this Sep- 
tember. 

Unit cost is $158,000. We have procured in prior years 398 of 
these airplanes. 

Mr. HernzmMann. Last year we procured 117 of the 398 at $163,000 
each. Total flyaway cost last year was $19 million. 


There were no ground-equipment funds assigned to this model last 
year. 


Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Suerrarp. If you do not have the immediate answer, I wish 
you would supply this answer when the record comes down to you: 
Give us the total number of different types of planes that you have, 
with no reference to class or function. I want merely the types. 

(The information requested follows :) 

USAF Arrcrarr INVENTORY 
There are currently these types of aircraft in the USAF inventory- 


OUT OF PRODUCTION 


B-25 C-117 T-28 
B-26 C-118 T-29 
B-29 C-119 T-34 
B-36 C-121 H-5 
B-45 RC-121 H-13! 
B-47 C-123 H-19! 
B—50 C-124 H-21 1! 
B-—57 C-131 SA-16 
B-66 YC-134 . L-5 
KB-29 F-51 L-17 
KB—50 F-80 L-19! 
KC-97 F-84 L-20 1 
C-45 F-86 L-21 
C—46 F—-86D/L L—-26! 
C-47 XF-88 S-2A 
C-53 F-89 S-1B 
C-54 F-94 DB-17 
C-97 F-107 
IN PRODUCTION 

B-52 F-100 F-104A/B 
KC-135 F/RF 101A/C T-33 
C-130 F-101B T-37 
C-133 F-—102 

IN INITIAL STAGES OF PRODUCTION 
B-58 F-105 F-106 


Mr. Anprews. Off the record, 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


1 No longer being produced for USAF, however, still being produced for Army. 
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Mr. Anprews. May I also have the number and types of planes 
that they have in production at this time? 
(The information requested follows :) 


AIRCRAFT IN PRODUCTION 


At the present time, the Air Force has in production— 

Heavy bomber (B-—52) 

Medium bomber (B-58) 

Fighter bombers (F-100; F-101C; F-105) 

Fighter interceptors (F-102; F-106; F-101B; F-104A) 
Recon fighter (RF-101C) 

Heavy transports and tankers (KC-135; C-133) 
Medium transport (C—130) 

Trainers (T-33; T-37) 


bo eh HR Oo 


TYPES AND UTILIZATION OF ENGINES 


Mr. Scrivner. One further request. The general spoke a moment 
ago about developing two types of planes with the same type of en- 
gine. I have forgotten how many different jet engines we have but 
we have quite a few. 

At this point include the number of jet engines we have and follow 
that with a statement which will tell what the effort of the Air Force 


is to cut down the number of types and thereby cut down your logistic 
problem. 


(The information requested follows :) 


ENGINE TYPES 


AIRCRAFT STILL IN OPERATION FOR WHICH ENGINE PRODUCTION HAS BEEN 


COMPLETED 
Type engines Application 


eg cl Dee Sie ep ce aac uel ag scicien et engin Se T33, F-80, TM-61. 
I er co Sen aa eatpicden wea cali aces sea See talent F-89. 

shen endear ba nceng eden ies Sab a cnt Dalia a cine ep geet F-86, B-47. 
a sem tga patois coins ional palace seein ramadan imei F-84, B-57. 

aces ececnianes ce doen Septal cos amcusaiiasenen iced cobeanecatonty ge aeiekan a emnGl B-61. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES CURRENTLY IN PRODUCTION 
Type engines 


Application 
I eS Se BO ae ae B-52, KC-135, F-100, F-101, F-102A, SM-62. 
RT eS i ees St T37, Q2A. 
hai ciate iidesmictectid nh eadiag dichanasascenpmeaien F-105, F-106. 
ce a B-58, F-104. 
a Bt hcnren ella ah es eens ie C-133. 
a nce C-130 


The Air Force has made a continued effort to develop and produce engines 
for multiple application as indicated above. The Navy has used or is using 
each of the above-listed engines. 

The Air Force has in the past and will continue to modify surplus engines 
to be utilized for other applications, e. g., at this time the Air Force is modi- 
fying J-33 surplus engines for missile application. An R-3350 modification 
of Air Force engines is being conducted now for Navy use. 

The Air Force is planning to follow its practice of multiple application for 
these engines under development : Type engines—J93, J83, J85, T53. 


SEATING ARRANGEMENT IN T-37’S 


Mr. Scrivner. The other problem with the T-37 is this: Anyone 
acquainted with the terrain can very easily tell where it was flying. 
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The question about it simply is this: Why does the Air Force go into 
a side-by-side arrangement whereas the Navy has the tandem, or the 
one behind the other? 

General Irvine. This has been a moot question for a long time. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is still debatable. 

General Irvine. Again from the standpoint of an old bomber 
jockey, we feel one of the primary purposes of training people is to 
handle our bombers. We find it desirable to be side by “side for that. 

In the second place it has been my experience in getting in other 
airplanes that are two-seaters, such as the F-104 as compared again 
to a side-by-side version of the TF-102, that for this sort of an 
airplane I can sit alongside the man and have him tell me what to 
do and have him observe how well I am doing it, particularly if 1 am 
sweating on the final approach. 

Ona tandem basis it is a little more difficult. 

Our training command feels very strongly that this is probably the 
best training machine that the Air Force has ever procured for training 
and handling of jet airplanes. 

The airplane is doing very well in service. 


TANDEM SEATING IN FIGHTER VERSIONS 


When we get into the fighter versions, like the 2-seater F-104 or 
F-106, then you get into performance considerations. We went from 

a side-by-side version on the TF-102 to a tandem on the 2-place F-106 
for the reason that the tandem version does not detract from perform- 
ance and you can use the airplane not only for training but for tac- 
tical operations. The only performance penalty you pay is in the 
range reduction as a result of taking out some fuel to put in a man 
and equipment. 

I would like to repeat that this machine is the finest thing I have seen 
for training young pilots and observing how well they can do their 


job and m: aking sure when they get into an airplane ne themselves 
they will do the job well. 


SEATING ARRANGEMENT IN TRAINERS 


Mr. Scrivner. I ask that question for a particular reason: It would 
seem to me as merely a passenger in a plane that if the side-by-side 
trainer is good for the Air Force and brings about the type of training 


you want it should be equally good for the Navy rather than hav ing 
different types of tr: ainers. 


General Irvine. The N 
than in the Air Force. 
factor. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have two factors, do you not? You do not only 
have the weight factor in a smaller plane, which resolves itself in the 


way of payload to a degree, but also difference of mission to a consid- 
er: able degree ? 


General Irvine. That is right. 
Mr. Suepparp. That aoe indicate there are different requirements 


comparatively speaking. Is that a reasonable conclusion ? 
General Irvine. Absolutely correct. 


vavy’s emphasis is more on smaller airplanes 
They place lesser importance than we do on this 
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REDUCTION OF TYPES OF PLANES 


Mr. Norretxi. It appears that we would be in better position if we 
could reduce the makes of planes, have the number desired but not 
so many kinds and makes of planes. I get confused when you have 
so many of the different kinds of planes, 

What is your explanation of that? 

General Irvinz. We would like to reduce the number. Going back 
to my experience in World War II, we tried to do a number of things 
with one plane and we did none of them very well, so to get really 
high performance we have had to do a considerable amount of 
specialization. 

There were a number of types started in the Korean emergency, 
some of which we are discontinuing. 

Yes, we have more types than we would like to have, but we always 
have about four kinds of airplanes in the stable. Those like the 
F-86F’s, which are of little value at the present time, which we are 
phasing out of the inventory; airplanes like the F-104 replaces the 
F-86F now coming into inventory; and other types which go on be- 
yond the capabilities of the airplanes we have now, and the ones 
being worked on developmentwise, so this adds to the number of types. 
This is why when we present the information to you I want to cate- 
gorize what it is. 

This will show those airplanes we have which are obsolescent types 
used for training and for Guard and other uses and for MAP, those 
that are in full production and airplanes like the B-52 and F-100 
nearing the end of their production, and those which are in their 
initial stages, such as the B-70 and the F—108, and those where we are 
not doing any development work. That is why you have so many 
different varieties. 

SUPERSONIC TRAINER, T—38 


General CovupLanp. The next type of aircraft is the T-38. This 
is the Northrop design high performance supersonic trainer. We 
can get ——— knots out of this airplane at ——— nautical-mile radius. 
The production picture on this at present is that we are just getting our 
first airplane and we will get to ——— early in calendar ‘ 

Mr. Hernzmann. Last year we procured the first ———— of these 
airplanes at $———— million each, $———— million total. There were 
no ground equipment funds assigned to this first procurement. 

Mr. Forp. What is the total program, not dollarwise, but in quan- 
tity of aircraft? 

General Werster. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Irvine. The question might probably be asked of why we 
are buying side-by-side trainers and a tandem trainer. The T-37 
is our primary and intermediate training job to replace existing pro- 
peller-driven airplanes some of which now are 10 or 12 years old. 

The T-38 would replace the T-83’s which we are now using for 
advance training, small Lockheed Shooting Stars as we called them 
and which were our first jet airplanes from the transition to high- 
performance airplanes. This essentially is a transition machine which 
is capable of supersonic speed. 

General CoupLanp. Our associated support costs are appearing 
here for the first time this year. 
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UTILITY TRAINER, UTX 


The next is the utility trainer. “UTX” is our designation at the 
moment. We will likely get this airplane from This air- 
plane has a projected range of 1,500 nautical miles, a service ceiling 
of 40,000 feet. It will be subsonic. It again will use the same en- 
gines we are contemplating in the UCX. That is an example of quite 
a wide span of cross utilization of a given engine. 

With this procurement we are buying our first 10 airplanes. 
Similarly, we are getting to a rate of two per month during or in June 
of calendar 1960. This is 2-engine, whereas the other was 4, and 
the unit cost in this procurement is approximately $1.4 million. 

We has not applied any prior years’ funds to this airplane. 





RESCUE HELICOPTER 


The only other airplane we have in our buy list isthe H-43._ Thisis 
made by Kaman in Bloomfield, Conn. Here is the model of that. It 
is a rescue helicopter. It is replacing the crash boats as a conversion 
program within the Air Force. Its performance is 104 knots, its 
radius about 75 miles. The total weight is under 6,000 pounds. Its 
crew consists of a pilot and a medical attendant. The primary pur- 
pose, of course, is crash rescue in the immediate vicinity of the spot 
where this airplane is stationed. 

It is powered with one Lycoming T-53 engine. We have procured 
—— in pr ior years, ———~ with this procurement. The unit cost is 
just over $———— 

We expect to get the first of these airplanes this coming November. 

We procured in prior years 18 of the reciprocating-engine version. 
Do you want to give the costs on those ? 

Mr. Hernzmann. I do not have the costs separated between the re- 
ciprocating and the “B” version. The 38 averages $374,000 eac h, a 
total of $14.2 million. 


JET ENGINES FOR HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Suepparp. General, either one of you may answer this question. 
What is being done in research which looks as though it will produce 
for us a greater payload capacity if we are in that field of experimenta- 
tion, if I may use that term ? 

General Irvine. With this airplane we have made a pretty good for- 
ward step in payload for its size by going to a jet engine. Originally 
this was a conventional engine. We have gone to a jet powerplant 
which is similar to a turboprop engine, really, with gearing changes. 
We are buying these for the Navy as well as for ourselves. We got to- 
gether with the N: wy on buying essentially identical equipment, to 
produc e them on the same produc tion line. Weare working with our 
contractors and the Navy is working with essentially the same people, 
on developing better machinery. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you perceive from the information which you 
have the potentiality of greater payloads through some de ‘velopment 
which is presently not in evidence insofar as lift power and so forth 
are concerned 4 





LIMITATIONS OF VERTICAL TAKEOFF 


General Irvine. Yes. A number of developments are going on. 
Of course, one version of the same sort of thing is our vertical take- 
off airplane by Ryan, and the Navy has similar developments going 
on. Essentially you have to accept the fact that a machine which 
rises vertically will be able to carry less than something which runs 
along the ground to get started. Essentially, if you are willing to 
ac cept a 500-foot run you can multiply the range by 3 or 4. 

Mr. Suerparp. I see. 


General Irvine. This is essentially a special-purpose machine. 
MILITARY CONTRIBUTIONS TO COMMERCIALLY USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 


Mr. Suepprarp. There is no question about it. Yet it has developed 
not only insofar as the military are concerned, but it has contributed 
in my opinion, to commercial activities to a very major degree. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. The commercial aspect from the continuity of re- 
search and development would be somewhat limited. So whatever 
benefits are derived by the military through their development in 
this field obviously are reflected to the benefit of commercial enter- 
prise as well. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. We have looked at that. We have other 
machines which have been purchased in the past and others which 
are being studied developmentwise to carry a number of people, with 
the idea that they not only would have a military application but 
could be utilized as a taxi service, in effect, from outlying airports 
to the center of population. 

Mr. Suerparp. It has had a tremendous reaction in its abilities in 
Alaska, and it certainly has been a very fine contribution to the mail 
operations, as has been demonstrated. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Many benefits emanate from the expenditure we 
have had here other than whatever the military benefit may be, as I 
see the picture. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. We feel it part of our job in the Air 
Force to look at commercial agate for transports of all types 
from this sort of machine on up to our studies on supersonic craft. 
I think every version of a bomber we have ever laid down has been 
looked at from the standpoint of how it could be converted to our 
commercial airlines. 


HELICOPTER ENGINE ADAPTABILITY 


Mr. Scrivner. Are the motors in this particular helicopter designed 
particularly and solely for helicopter use? In other words, we started 
out with the old ree iprocating engine and applied it to helicopters. 
While it did a good job in one way, it was not particularly adapted to 
helicopter use because you had such great difficulty transferring the 
power from the engine to the rotor. 

General Irvrne. Initially we started out, sir, with about four dif- 
ferent sizes of turboprop engines. This is the smallest one of the 
four. It was designed as a turboprop engine. However, that, with 
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very little modification, lends itself directly to the use of a rotor rather 


‘ than a propeller. 


General CourLanp. It is used on other helicopters as well. The 
Navy HU-1 and the H—40 use that engine. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Did I understand you to say, General, you had com- 
pleted your present: ition insofar as aircraft are concerned ? 

General CourLanp. Yes, sir. We would like to go to our next item 
and have General Wootton present the command control and warning 
category. 

Mr. Suepparp. Before we do that—I think the policy of the com- 
mittee has been established—any further questions on this particular 
issue, gentlemen? It is my understanding from the chairman, Mr. 
Mahon, we are to try to get these in sequence and keep the issues 
separated. 

Mr. Stxes. Do I understand there will be some step-up in contract 
maintenance in connection with aircraft and missile support ? 

General CoupLanpb. Yes, sir. That is a specific portion of General 
Hewitt’s prese ntation. 

Mr. Srkes. That will come later ? 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir 

General Irvinr. He will cover it in complete detail. 


PRIORITY OF AIRLIFT AND CARGO CARRYING 


Mr. Sixes. I failed to find a great deal of emphasis on airlift or 
cargo-carrying capability. Dodd that mean that you feel you already 
are properly equipped with planes to do that job, or does it mean you 
have other areas such as bomber and interceptor aircraft which are so 
much more important in your job that you are minimizing the place of 
the airlift in the cargo-carry ing capability / d 

General Irvixe. I might say in the Air Force we are operating, as 
you well expressed it, under a priority system. The number of trans- 
ports we buy for airlift and for support of the Army is determined 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the See retary of Defense. This ap- 
plies in other areas as well. 


USE OF CIVIL ATRCRAFT FOR AIRLIFT AND CARGO CARRYING 


We do have the Civil Reserve Air Fleet and plans for its utilization. 
In general we are able to do the job that is given us by the Joint 
Chiefs’ priority airlift, materiel for SAC and for the ground forces 
We would be unable to do both jobs at the same time. In general 
we have somewhat less total airlift capability than we feel might be 
desirable. 

Mr. Sikes. Is this a safe analysis: You have a budget limitation 
and prices of the new aircraft development are so high that you 

cannot possibly cover all facets of the job as you would like to. As 
a result, you are depending on the civil aircraft for the airlift and 
cargo job if it comes to that ¢ 

General Irvine. In the main, we are depending upon the civil re- 
serve air fleet for the movement of people and essentially small cargo, 
and the money we are spending on transport for the C—130’s which are 
now in production by Lockheed and the C-133’s by Douglas special- 
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ize in those airplanes which are best fitted to haul military materiel 
and to move troops complete with their equipment. 


AIR FORCE USE OF HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Sixes. You place very little emphasis on the helicopter, and 
that is different from the testimony given to us by the Army and by 
the Navy. They seem to have quite a bit more interest in helicopters. 
Why does it not appear that the Air Force has a greater need for 
helicopters ? 

General Irvine. This gets very simply down to the assigned roles 
and missions of the three services. It is very obvious that the 
Army in their type of battlefield operations have a very considerable 
requirement for probably more helicopters than they could afford to 
buy. In our case, prioritywise and in our missions, this is a secondary 
import: ince to us. In this case we gave up the old-fashioned habit of 
using crash boats because of the time it took to get them to an area 
and the fact that they would not apply in land areas. So we are limit- 
ing our procurement, as a matter of priority of fund utilization, to 
this one area. 

This is not saying we do not think a helicopter is a good machine. 


VERTICAL TAKEOFF AND SHORT-RUN ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. You showed us no model of a vertical takeoff or short- 
run aircraft. I constantly am concerned about the necessity for the 
use of short-run or vertical-takeoff aircraft, particularly if an atomic 
war develops with a great many of our bases being knocked out. 
Why is there not more emphasis in the Air Force on “this particular 
phase ? 

General Irvine. We have successfully carried out development of a 
vertical-takeoff machine, and work is continuing to increase its range 
and load-carrying ability. However, you cannot get away from the 
simple engineering fact that the only reason a vertical-takeoff ma- 
chine takes off is because the thrust available is greater than the weight. 
This pretty ee ly limits the range. We can take machines like 
our Lockheed C-130 and offload it and do some rather amazing take- 
offs and 1: ndings with it. 

As a part of the other things, we are considering now buying 
. more C-130's. This is under active consideration in the Department 
of Defense now to further augment our Army support and our air- 
lift capability, and also our ability to do this very thing you are talk- 
ing about. 

USE OF LIGHTER METALS IN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Srxes. You mentioned the use of steel to a greater extent in the 
B-58’s than has been normal in aircraft. What use have you found 
for titanium or other comparatively new metals which have a repu- 
tation for lightness and toughness? 

Mr. Froop. Would you include beryllium ? 

Mr. Stxes. Beryllium; yes. 

General Irvine. We are using titanium to a considerable extent 
now, for instance, in the Pratt & Whitney J—57 and its successor. the 
J-75. The only problem there has been the availability of milled 
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products, finished material, and the considerable additional cost. So 
within the limits of our ability to justify those ine mye costs, we 
have carried out titanium both in the engines for the B-52, for ex- 
ample, and in the B-52, F-100, and later airplane struc pte Beryl- 
lium, titanium, and the other metals are being explored to a very 
great extent, and we see beryllium, for example, as being quite useful 
in some of our high-temperature machines of the future, ballistic 
machines, for e: xample. 

However, we begin to find out that in the production of advanced 
airplanes such as the B-70 or the F-108 at Mach 3, we are getting 
beyond the capability of aluminum in any exposed position. We are 
getting marginal on titanium at any standard temperature as we get 
into areas where steel becomes more desirable. Particularly we are 

talking about Mach 3 in the bomber today. The engine design is 3.2 
now in the test programs now running. We feel we will get this air- 
plane past Mach 3 

Using steel we prov ide a little more cushion. However, at the same 
time we are getting heavily into alloys of steel because these are high 
alloys. Looking at beryllium and tungsten and the other rare metals, 
it is very necessary. Also in the fabrication process and the high- 
speed machines, particularly for control, such as the canard control 
on the front of the airplane and the fin on the rear, we found it 
necessary to go to what we call stainless steel honeycomb where we 
fabricate a honeycomb and weld it to the steel structure. We are 
working on that with titanium at the moment. It will be the fill-in. 
I think we will use steel and titanium in combination in the future, 
along with the other metals, the same as we are using aluminum and 
titanium at the moment. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


USE OF BERYLLIUM IN AIRFRAMES 


Mr. Fioop. With reference to the utilization of beryllium for the 
purpose of the airframe, I know its advantages for the motor and 
other components at high altitude, at high temperatures, and soon. If 
you get by the fracture point on beryllium, is there a future for it in 
the airplane of the future for airframe as distinct from mere motors? 

General Irvine. At the moment in our studies so far on beryllium, 
we get into difficulty when we try to do large sizes and extrusions. 

Mr. Froop. That is because of the low fracture point. 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. If you get past that, is there a place for that type of 
metal for airframes under the circumstances we are talking about- 
high speeds, high altitudes, and high heat—as distinct from its value 
as a motor component ¢ 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. I think we will learn how to use that 
metal the same as we advanced our knowledge in the past. 

Mr. Sixes. Since this is a very important subject, | would like to 
suggest that you add anything you wish to your answer, showing 
some of the work which you are doing on metals. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The Air Force does not favor any one structural material over other struc- 
tural materials. Rather, the Air Force feels that the best material must be 
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selected to fill each particular application. Therefore, a eee materials pro- 
gram is indicated and work is being done in the following area 

At ordinary temper: atures, aluminum and magnesium are good structural 
materials and continuing efforts to improve their performance appears warranted. 

Titanium, steel, and beryllium can be used to an advantage up to 1,000° F. 
(538° C.). Alloy-development programs, assessment of environmental effects on 
properties, and testing of simple structures of these materials are required to 
permit selection of the best materials for a given application. 

Similar programs are important for the iron-nickel and cobalt-base alloys. 
These alloys are useful in the 1,000° F. (538° C.) to 1,600° F. (871° C.) range 
and are oxidation-resistant at these temperatures, and have sufficient strength 
to be useful in engines and perhaps in airframes. 

Above 1,600° F. (871° C.), the refractory metals are being considered. These 
include: -Tungsten, tantalum, molybdenum, and columbium. The limitations on 
the application of these materials are great since they have poor ductility, low 
strength, limited oxidation resistance, or a combination of these deficiencies. 
Nevertheless, exploratory development, aimed at improvements and at identify- 
ing the most promising materiais, is essential in view of the obvious necessity 
of having some materials that can operate in this temperature range. 

As Air Force weapons are continually climbing toward ever higher operating 
temperatures, increased emphasis is being placed on the high-temperature end 
of the materials spectrum. 

As beryllium has been singled out for special attention, the following addi- 
tional information is submitted in regard to the Air Force usage of beryllium. 

Beryllium is finding increased usage in Air Force weapons, particularly in 
missiles. It has several unique properties: (1) lightness; (2) high modulus of 
elasticity (stiffness); (3) it can be machined to extremely close tolerances; 
(4) it holds tolerance under changing heat conditions better than most metals; 
(5) it dampens vibrations; (6) as a heat-sink, it can absorb more heat than most 
metals. 

3eryllium has several decided limitations at present: (1) It costs about $47 
per pound. (2) It can be produced only by powder metallurgy technique. (3) 
Mill product forms are extremely limited. (4) Beryl ore costs $9 per pound, 
is imported, and available in only limited quantities. (5) Beryllium is toxic 
and its use presents a health hazard. (6) Beryllium has poor ductility— 
brittleness. 

Although one cannot help but become interested in the possibilities of the use 
of beryllium because of weight-strength consideration, other limitations such as 
its limited ductility, its toxicity, and high cost must be considered in obtaining 
a balanced judgment on the potential large-scale use of beryllium in airframes. 
Research on beryllium is being accelerated and expanded but any crash program 
aimed at a large tonnage usage does not appear warranted. 


COMPARATIVE EMPHASIS ON AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


Mr. Sixes. I wish to ask one additional question. No cavalryman 
ever willingly gave up his horse. I think no airman will ever willingly 
give up hisaircraft. It seems to me- 

Mr. Froop. May I point out to you, Mr. Sikes, right in line with 
what you are saying, I went over to fly that F-104A the other day and, 
believe it or not, they put spurs on me. I nearly fell off the chair. 
Actually spurs. 

General Irvine. We wished to save your legs. 

Mr. Stxes. It seemed to me that you have placed considerably more 
emphasis in your discussions with this committee on aircraft de -velop- 
ment than on missile development, upon the acquisition and use of 
aircraft than on the acquisition and use of missiles. I think the trend 
is the other way insofar as the times are concerned. I think the future 
will be a missile age and not an age of aircraft. 

Am I just getting ahead of “the picture, or do you people really 
continue to put significantly more stress on aircraft than you do on 
missiles ? 
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General Irvine. I think we are pretty objective about studying the 
solution of the military problem. Perhaps we are somewhat old- 
fashioned as a result of what we have learned in airplanes. We do not 
always believe what we hear until we actually see it. 

There is a lot more to the missile program than having a red button. 
We have found that those red buttons with things behind them are 
not the least expensive way to solve the problem. Our studies have 
indicated that the unmanned missile has a very important place, 
the same as in years past the 14-inch gun had. We think this is only 
a short step in the technical progress in this country and that the 
things we are learning now in testing the JUPITER, the THOR, and 
the ATLAS, are the things that we will use in our steps forward in 
technology to put men in these machines. 

From the work which has been done by Simon and Stapp and some 
of our other people, essentially doctors, studying the psychological 
factors, we are sure now that probably the best utilization of the 
ATLAS will be as a first stage to a manned machine, because as we get 
on with missile programs we have learned very expensively in time and 
money that it takes longer to get there with a machine without a man 
in it, to get it perfected. 

Witness the test programs on missiles. Note the large number of 
one-time flight tests to find out first if your equipment is proper and 
if it works, and finally, to establish reliability. So this is just a 
chapter in forward progress, 

I think we will always have machines with men in them and ma- 
chines which are essentially guns, in effect. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will the gentleman permit an interjection at this 
point ? 

General, I think I am following your general philosophy. It really 
resolves itself down, so far as meticulous conclusion is concerned, to 
manpower against mechanics. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Suepprarp. The next thing that obviously comes into my mind 
is that we have advanced so far in the mechanical field that we will 
now trust computers to give us the premise upon which we reach our 
conclusions concerning manned aircraft. Is there not a slight hiatus 
between the actual fact and your thinking at the moment, sir? 

General Irvine. No; because the manned machines we are laying 
down are really missiles. I think Congressman Flood will tell you 
after his experience in the F—104-A that this comes pretty close to 
being a projectile. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as I am concerned ; yes. 

General Irvine. Actually the only reason the B-70 as an airplane 
was possible was because of the work which was done by North 
American in the development of the NAVAHO missile. We inter- 
change. For many of the things which Miahe the missile program 
possible, the foundation was laid by aircraft. As I said yesterday, 
looking ahead 15 years, we see the necessity for both unmanned and 
manned machines. The only thing you can be sure of is that they 
will not look anything like what we have today. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to suggest if you wish to expand that 
answer for the record, you : also do so. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, I think the record has shown a num- 
ber of times over the past several years now that the Air Force has 











put as much into ballistic-missile development as ballistic-missile 
development systems could use. I would just like to assure you that 
we are pus shing that de velopmet it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Garlock, I think it is quite evident from every- 
thing we live with from day to day that the Air Force would not 
be so stupid as to reject the potentialities of tomorrow if they wished 
to remain and preserve their integrity. I do not think they are that 
stupid. I have never met any of ae that I would put in that 

category. 

Mr. Froop. That is not true with reference to TITAN. : 

Mr. Gartock. So far as development is concerned, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Development only. 

Mr. Tuomas. You put in a big limitation on it to start with. 

Mr. Fioop. That is just half the horse on TITAN. I do not agree 
with you on TITAN. 


MISSILE DEVELOPMENT AND LIMITATIONS ON MANNED AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION 


General Irvine. I might say that in my job, one of the things I 


have been busy doing for the last 2 years, every time we need money 
for an intercontinental missile program or an intermediate range 
missile program, we have financed that program by taking it out of 
the guts of the rest of the Air Force. One of the reasons we made 
reductions in programs last fall wherein we had planned to go to 
fighters per month and we reduced the monthly rates on 3 
or 4 different airplane types, was to find the money to finance the 
missile program. 





MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. Did you mean, in answer to Mr. Sikes and Mr. Shep- 
pard, that you have manned aircraft, and then you get to rockets and 
then missiles, and the best way to speed up that program is to get a 
man into one of those things as fast as you can to correct errors that 
the mechanism itself cannot correct? The faster you get a man into 
one of these bugs the better off we are. Is that it? 

General Irvine. I agree. 

Mr. Froop. Don’t agree with me. Is that what you mean? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHeprarD. Questions ? : 

Mr. Anprews. I have no questions. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have one when Mr. Flood gets through. 


LIMITED FUNDS FOR PROCUREMENT OF AIRLIFT 


Mr. Froop. I do not know whether this is a question or not. I 
gather this is what you said to Mr. Sikes. I am not going to develop 
this with you at this point, General, because we are going to have a 
special hearing on this question of air transport and airlift. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That comes later. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. We are going to combine MATS and 
airlift for the Army. On both of those subjects I am persistent and 
insistent, as you probably know or have heard. We have been de- 
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bating it for years, and whether we are getting any place or not is a 
matter of opinion. 

Isn’t this your situation? If I were in procurement I probably 
would do the same thing. You have only so much money for the 
Air Force budget. Your mission is declared to be thus and so by 
priority. You must spend that limited number of dollars according 
to your priority tables. 

Of nec ‘essity, reasonably and humanly, transport craft will be low 
man on that totem pole. That is just commonsense. If you are a 
human being in the Air Force, that is where it will be. 

Mr. Suerparp. May I suggest to the gentleman, please, would he 
handle the transport aspect when we come to that ? 

Mr. Fioop. I want to finish the statement. I am going to. This 
is © procurement man. They told me a month ago to present this to 
this man when we got to him. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have been lying in wait for the general for a 
month ? 

Mr. Fioop. This is as much his statement as mine, I suppose. That 
being the fact, we are advised by combined intelligence and so far by 
the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force at the policy level, civilian 
and uniformed, who have been in and out of here for months, that 
there are certain years which they call the gray years insofar as our 
national security is concerned—I call them black years, but that is 
unimportant—and that will develop beginning July 1, 1962, for the 
next 48 months, the next 2 years, July 1, 1962, to July 1. 1964, on the 
theory that by July 1, 1962, Russia ‘and United States aircraft and 
missiles will be pretty much at a standoff, generally speaking. We 
will be pretty well evened up. 

When that impasse is reached, at that point, particularly at that 
point, although by degree up to ‘that point but particularly at that 
point, if there is war it most probably will be what we now call limited 
war, most probably, not necessarily but most probably it would be, 
for commonsense again, so-called limited war on the theory that 
nobody wants to commit suicide when you are even. 

That being the case, I am forced to quarrel, even though it is neces- 
sary for you because of dollars, with the low priority for transport 
craft on the Air Force priority schedule. In 3 years I must be able 
to transport in 7 days Army pentomic divisions for east combat and 
west combat, advance echelons, and support them in 14 days for 30 
days until the Navy picks up. That I cannot do now. I cannot do 
that for the next 3 years. Unless the Air Force designs for me newer 
kinds of craft in research and development and you procure it, when I 
want them July 1, 1962, I shall not have the number or the right kind. 
All I shall have is C—133’s, which you must utilize for various pur- 
poses, and whatever I can get from the civilian air component. You 
lost 200 of those civilian ships this year because 3 companies went out 
of business because of MATS competition, and 100 more you will 
lose in the next year. You will lose 300 craft in 2 years, sked and 
nonsked, that you ordinarily could have utilized. 


The fault is dollars, is it not, chiefly? You haven’t enough money, 
is that it? 
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PRIMARY AIR FORCE MISSION 


General Irvine. Our instructions, sir, are that the first priority in 
the Air Force is our capability to deter a general war, or to win it if 
we have one. Within that context we feel we can do our part toward 
handling a limited war. If we were sure the war we should be 
prepared for is to be limited in nature, then obviously we would not 
have to hold in reserve our SAC fleet, or the requirements to 
support it. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, you do. You have to have that. 

General Irvine. You never know. 

Mr. Foon. I am for you to have that. You have to have that first. 
I am for that. I do not blame you and I want you to have it, and [ 
agree. But the fact remains when the gray year appears, the Army 
will not have what it must have in the quantities and characteristics 
that it must have 

Mr, Scrivner. W hy don’t you let the general finish his statement. 

Mr. Fioop. I thought he had. 


AIR FORCE ABILITY TO AIRLIFT ARMY UNITS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Have you any further comments in response to the 
gentleman’s statement? In other words, may I put it this way: Are 
you in a position at this time to supply the amount of tr ansportability 
to which the gentleman was addressing himself and for the purpose 
which he has expressed ? Just answer the question, do you have that 
ability, financially and otherwise ? 

General Irvine. We have the ability, as I understand it, to do what 
the Joint Chiefs and the Secret: wy of Defense have agreed is our re- 
sponsibility. From the procurement standpoint, talking about any 
of the things we have projected, we could create the additional num- 
bers if the Secretary of Defense so directs. 

As far as the development of a jet transport is concerned, again I 
fee] th: at the most efficient way to transport men and materiel is with 
a turboprop-powered airplane, because of its greater capability to 
get off from shorter fields and to get in and out, and its preiiter range 

capability, I think the difference between 300 and 450 knots is not 
so important as the ability of an airplane like the C—133 to land troops 
in Europe and turn around and return to another field which is not 
under enemy fire. 

Mr. Froop. I am not arguing the jet point. I am not arguing what 
I should have, you understand. I am not taking one side or the other 
on that. You know more about that than I do. But I think you see 
the problem I pose, and we shall get to that at the special meeting, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Boyle. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRPLANE 


Mr. Boyte, General, is it proper at this time to go into the question 
of the status of atomic-powered airplanes? Nothing in your presenta- 
tion today touched on that. 

General Irvine. No. 
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General Courtanp. That is in the component production and de- 
velopment, the next to the last item down there, sir. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Boyle, we covered that in the discussion of 
research and development. It was covered in several places. 

Mr. Boye. But i am not at all satisfied that there is anything in 
this whole picturization today which would indicate that you are even 
aware of the fact that m: iybe in the next 2 or 3 years the Soviet Union 
is going to come forward with an atomic-powered airplane. 

General Bocarr. As far as the procurement funds are concerned, 
sir, the amounts on this project are covered in the component and pre- 
production area, As I say, we have arranged to pull all of this dis- 
cussion of the atomic- powered airplane into one place for the record 
so it will be evident exactly what the total situation is. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOPING NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Boyie. Can you for the record assess whose responsibility it 
will be for the developing of the atomic-powered plane 

General Bocarr. Yes,sir. That has been done. 

Mr. Boyie. Whose is it? Yours? 

General Bocarr. It is a three-way responsibility, as a matter of fact, 
sir. It is Air Force, Navy, and Atomic Energy Commission. The 
prime emphasis at the present time is with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, although both the Air Force and the Navy have expended 
funds in the past and do have funds in these programs to continue with 
the engine development. 

Mr. Borie. What can the general say with reference to what he 
has done up to now in connection with the field? Anything? 

General Irvine. When they make the presentation on component 
development, I would like to add a few remarks. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That follows later in the bill. 

General Irvine. After you have seen the component development 
area. 

Mr. Tuomas. $760 million to date has been spent. Is that the cor- 
rect figure / 

General Bogart. I think that is correct, sir, from all sources. 

Mr. THomas. And you haven’t anything even to resemble an atomic 
plane yet. 

Mr. Chairman, it is 5 minutes after 12. Let me suggest to you that 
we adjourn. I want to talk to the gene ral when we resume. 

Mr. Suepearp. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock, 
gentlemen. 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order, please. 
The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Thomas. 


NEED FOR CAREFUL EVALUATION OF AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROJECTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk a minute or two 
with General Irvine, and I would like to say that the general impresses 
me as a man who knows just exactly what he is talking about. You 

certainly handled yourself as well as anyone I have ever seen before 
any committee, and if you do not know what you are talking about, 
you have me fooled, and I am not going to admit that I am e: isily 
fooled. 
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General, I want to caution you—and I say this in all sincerity—to 
please go back to your shop and evaluate your programs before you 
commit these tremendous sums of money on your airplanes, partic u- 
larly those that you are not going to get into a sizable production for 
3 to 5 years, because in my judgment—and it is certainly my hope— 
you are going to move much faster in the field of missiles than most 
people w vho are as close to the picture as you are realize. That is 
always the case when we get started in this country to doing something. 
We gain momentum awfully fast, as we go along. 

What prompts me to make that request and observation to you is 
this: 

I remember that it has been about 18 or 20 years ago, and there are 
two members in this room now who were present—one of them 
happens to be named Sheppard and the other named Thomas—who 
invited a young helicopter manufacturer down for a demonstration 
for the Navy. “Our friends over in the Navy did not originate the 
helicopter. ‘They did not invite the gentleman down. He gave a 
demonstration, and we thought since the Navy had no ships at that 
time and had to build ships, that they could so plan the ships that this 
helicopter could take on and off, and maybe go out in the sea 100 or 
125 miles. Its cruising radius was rather limited at that time, and 
its payload carriage was also limited. But this inventor said with 
a little help in the form of research money he could do a lot of things in 
a year or 6 months. The Navy wanted no part of it; it did not fit the 
Navy problem, and as a matter of fact, I do not know whether we 
tried to sell it to any of the other armed services, but I do remember 
that specifically the Navy did not want it. However, now it is quite 
a popular item, and even the Navy wants some of them. 

These pictures change, and when they change, they change very, 
very rapidly. Once you have committed the taxpayers to a course of 
expenditure of one, three, four, five, or six billion dollars, it is hard 
to change the direction without a tremendous loss in funds. 

So, I prayerfully suggest that you think well and long and hard— 
you and your evaluation people—before you embark upon a course of 
action. When you have arrived at that, and if it is your best judg- 
ment, I am sure the country will back you up in your best judgment, 
whether it is right or wrong. If it should prove to be wrong, it would 
be a rather expensive mistake. 


INVENTORY OF SPARE PARTS 


Sometime at the proper time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk 
about their spares and their procurement time, and I think now is the 
time. 

I hope you will look at the question of your spares and your extra 
parts. 

Does the Air Force know now what amount of inventory—and when 
I say “what amount of inventory” I mean in dollars—it has for each 
type of its planes including those that you are phasing out, those that 
are about ready to phase out, and those that will be ready to phase out 
3 to 5 years from now? 

General Irvine. We carry an inventory in two ways: Those things 
which would be useful to that particular plane, and we can come up 
with that definitely. There are some areas where the answers are hard 
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to come by. A number of our airplanes are the type where we have 
a package of support equipment. 

Mr. Tuomas. That type of equipment common to all planes, dollar- 
wise, is not going to be too large ¢ 

General Irvine. No, sir; that is the smaller portion of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. What method do you now have for bookkeeping pur- 
poses, to distinguish between inventory and surplus? 

General Irvine. Sir, we have a presentation which comes on a little 
Jater in the program which covers our past and present methods of 
handling spares, and I think this might answer your question. 

Mr. Tuomas. I did not want to get ahead of the regular presenta- 
tion, but I certainly do hope that you will give to the question of pro- 
curement of your spares that same prayerful consideration that you 
give to the purchase of certain types of airplanes, which are not going 
to be deliverable in anything like large quantities for 3 to 5 years. 


PROGRAM STATUS COMMITTEE EVALUATION 


General Irvine. On this matter of our course of action on equip- 
ment, we have a number of checks and safeguards in this area in addi- 
tion to the project officers for each type of equipment that we have at 
AMC, and project officers at headquarters. 

The Program Status Committee, a group of senior people represent- 
ing each division of the Staff, looks over all programs at least once 
every 3 months, and the more important programs once a month, and 
these again are presented to the Air Council which is composed of me 
and my contemporaries, headed by our Vice Chief, and we make 
pretty often what we call agonizing reappraisals. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, they should be agonizing when you spend $14 
billion or $15 billion of someone else’s money. 

General Irvine: This, as far as the senior member of the Air Staff 
is concerned, is the primary responsibility. With the experience and 
background that each of us had had we do what we think is the best 
thing for the country, and we hope we are right when we do it. 

Mr. Tuomas. No one questions that. We just hope and pray you 
are right, and there is a vast distinction between the two. 


IMAGINATIVE CONSIDERATION OF FUTURE NEEDS 


General Irvine. As part of that program, years ago I was in Wash- 
ington before—back in 1947 and 1948—and at that point in time we 
were looking ahead 5 years. Then beginning in about 1954 we began 
to look ahe ad 10 years, and now we are trying to look ahead 15 years. 
It takes a pretty high order of imagination “to visualize what is the 
right answer, because when we get into some of these programs it is at 
least 5 years ‘before you begin to see any hardware, and sometimes it 
is closer to 10 years, but you have got to lay out what the structure 
should be. 

That was the reason behind some of my comments this morning: 
That we feel to carry out our mission we need both manned and un- 
manned equipments, and we are certain that 10 years from now the 
ballistic missiles that we will have will be quite different and better 
and I am certain for the benefit of the taxpayers, a lot cheaper. 

The change in configuration from the B-36 to the B-52 to the B-70 
is pretty dramatic not only in appearance and performance, but in the 
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capability of the machine. The successor to the B-70—another 
manned machine—I think will in all probability be a piece of equip- 



















an 
ment which we will boost off the ground with something like the m 
ATLAS using boosters as the first stage to push it up essentially out 
of the : atmospher e as we think of it. 
ar 
WEEDING OUT OF RESEARCH PROGRAMS at 

There is one thing we can be certain of, and that is this: Of the 
things we begin to develop, I think at least 50 percent of the things 
we start in development studies are dropped out and we are not cover- 
ing a broad enough field, but in this area for a relatively small sum 
in the research area we can cover a broad field and our problem of 
what I call agonizing reappraisal is to decide when we are going to 
take out systems that we can get along without and what we feel would a] 
not come within what is a proper expenditure of the taxpayers’ money i 
and select those systems that are most likely to succeed. tl 

We have had in the last 3 years since I have been in Washington a W 
number of this type of decision, and that decision to stop the NAVA- 0 
HO, for example, was a very difficult one, and a very expensive one. V 
But there was an example of a machine that was started back in the a 
period around 1947 where with the nuclear warhead that we had n 
envisioned or that AEC told us they could produce, it looked like the 0 
best way to do the job, and the only way we could get to supersonic 
speeds. 0 

We did not believe ourselves at that time that we were going to 
be able to build a manned machine which would operate at speeds f 
greater than Mach 2. We have since made the amazing discovery r 
that even a gentleman like Mr. Flood or Bill Irvine can fly an air- s 
plane at Mach 2. It did not seem to make much difference, as long ( 
as you did not hit anything. J 

; 

PROGRAM EVALUATION TO ACHIEVE BALANCED DEFENSE i 
7 

I can assure you that this program evaluation is something that is 
done by all of us. The lads that work for me here are the people 
who really do the work in this area, and within the limits of our intelli- 
gence and experience we are balancing our programs. 

It is only my hope that when we find we are making a mistake in 
carrying out a program and when we wish to discontinue something ( 
that we decide it is better to take the loss as early as possible in a 
program and stop something we have or may have spent a lot of t 


money on rather than continue to do the thing which you are worried 
about, I am sure, of filling our inventory with obsolete equipment. 





FLIGHTS IN F-104 AT MACH 2 


Mr. Froop. I might say, Mr. Thomas, that you and I have known 
each other a long time, but the experience of Mach 2 involves nothing 
physical whatsoever. It is hard to realize that you are going 1,300 
miles an hour, and physically, you might as well be flying an ‘airline 
plane at 5,000 feet. There was no physical awareness of anything. 

Mr. Tuomas. I will accept that hearsay statement. 
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Mr. Fxoop. No, sir; there was nothing peculiar at the 1,300 miles 
an hour physically in going that fast. They had taken care of that 
mechanically, and with oxygen and what not. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have no further questions. 

General Irvine. I might add that we have two F-104’s that are 
available for use by the Members of the Congress who are interested 
at Andrews Field. 

Mr. Suerparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner, do you have any questions ? 


WORLD WAR IT PLANES STILL IN INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. General, this discussion of our new, modern planes 
and those which will come 5, 10, 15, or 20 years’ from now is interest- 
ing, exciting, and it appeals to the imagination. However, one thing 
that is a little more current to me is the question in my mind as to why 
we have not made more progress in getting out of the inventory some 
of these old crates that we have. We still have some old, weary, 
World War II planes. For instance, you have the C-46’s, the B-25’s 
and the B-26’s, and a lot of others which seem to me to need and have 
needed immediate replacement rather than going into some of these 
other programs like Mr. Thomas mentioned. ‘That is immediate. 

Now, this long-range stuff is good, and you ought to be figuring 
on it, but you have some immediate problems. 

General Irvine. This, Mr. Scrivner, is a very serious problem, and 
frankly, we have endeavored to meet the requirements for combat 
readiness training by keeping our people updated and flying with 
some of these planes. I do a lot of flying myself in a B-25, and a 
(—54. There is a slight shock to get out of a C—54 into an F-102. 
It sort of makes you wonder if you are keeping up to date, but we have 
been working toward getting those airplanes out. The major one 
is the B-36, where we are getting those out precisely at the rate at 
which the B—52 comes into the inventory. 


PHASING OUT OF OBSOLETE ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Can anyone tell me how many of these old ones you 
have gotten out of the system during this past year such as the old 
C-46’s ? 

General Wesster. I cannot give you the total figures but we can get 
that information for you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Please give me a little story on what the program 

has been, and what you are getting to replace them. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The following listed aircraft were phased out of the USAF inventory during 
calendar year 1957 and have been or are being disposed of : 
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B-26____- Si desc aici Rteca laicclenieaeall 248 | T-—7 bse nk esinilnia cccandonevusicheads cue to a 
I a a 5 ts ala Cleats ean 489 | T-11 : din ccincaioateta 143 
SS eee naman LtD) £20 : 87 
B45 scoeracdierahtabaciaainan 35 | iI— z S 4 
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Generally speaking, the B—52’s replace the B-36’s; the B—66’s replace the 
P—45’s ; and century series aircraft replace the fighters and fighter interceptors. 
T-37’s and the programed T-38’s modernize the training inventory, as do the 
H-43 for the helicopters. The UTX is the programed replacement for the CRT 
(combat readiness training) inventory, i. e., B—25’s, B-26’s and C—45’s. 















CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 





Mr. Scrivnrr. I have one other comment: In some of our dis 
cussion about military transports, one fact is overlooked. We rather 
casually talked about Civil Air Transport. Well, that is only a part 
of it. If we always referred to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, we might 
have a better understanding and, particularly, it might be well at 
this point in the record for a statement to be made as to the con- 
tribution which we are making because the CRAF is costing us 
quite a considerable amount of money for the particular purpose 
of subsidizing these particular planes. There are about 300 or 
350 of them which are earmarked, along with crews and everything 
else, for the primary purpose of being available at a time of emer- 
gency when we need them. 

General Irvine. This will be covered, Mr. Scrivner, more fully in 
our MATS presentation. But, for example, one of the more recent 
things we have worked on is a scheme to run various periods of time 
such as a 5-day period, 10-day period, or 30-day exercise of those 
planes in time of peace. 





















PHASING OUT OF OBSOLETE ATRCRAFT 





teturning again to a discussion on some of the other older air- 
planes, we do have rather detailed plans to phase them out as fast 
as we can. 

The B-25, for example, except for a few special miscellaneous jobs, 
will be out mead the Ist of July. 

Mr. Scrivner. This year ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir; and this has been a mer tough fight. 

We have bought a limited quantity of the little Cessna 310’s to do 
the short-haul jobs, particularly for the Air Defense Command where 
their requirements are smaller in size. 

On the other hand, you saw this morning a twin-engine and a four- 
engine version of the utility airplane that we are planning to start 
to buy in limited numbers to replace the C-45, C-46, C-47, and C-54. 

You will be shown later in the presentation, if you wish, the cost 
of oper: ating some of these old airplanes like the B-25. The engines 
on them are pretty well worn out now. So, to oaitinee the operation 
we would have to buy new engines for them, and on an airplane which 
is 10 or 12 years old the oper rating costs get.so high. If you will take 
an honest look on a 5- or 10- year basis, maybe these airplanes are 
getting to the point where they are like a car that is 5 years old. It 
will cost you more to operate it than it is worth. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 
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COMMAND CONTROL AND WARNING 


Mr. Suerrarp. Let us pick up our next presentation in sequence, 
command control and warning. 

General Wootton, you have a rather extensive explanatory state- 
ment, and you may proceed with your presentation. 

General Woorron. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it has been 26 or 
27 hours since we looked . a summary of the appropriation. I think 
it is worthwhile to glance back at that. 

If you will look at this chart, $809.6 million, or 33 percent, of the 
“Support equipment” appropriation is in the area of command contro] 
and warning. It is the second largest area after ground-support 
equipment for missiles. 

I will make the presentation, working with appendix A under 
tab I of the workbook. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Derpury Drrecror or 
CoMMUNICATIONS—ELECTRONICS 


General Woorron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my purpose today is to discuss the operational aspects of the pr incipal 
operating systems in the Command Control and Warning system of the 
Air Force. 

As in the past, our fiscal year 1959 program is based on the need to 
provide the necessary ground environment that will enable the Air 
Force to exploit to the maximum degree the full potential of offensive 
and defensive weapon systems. The program which I am presenting 
today represents a balance between the supporting systems and the 
weapon systems which they support. 

Before discussing the individual programs, I would like to point out 
that ground communications-electronics programs usually generate 
requirements in other areas, such as construction, installation of equip- 
ment, and operation and maintenance of the facilities and systems 
including leased communications. I want to assure you gentlemen, 
that each program I will discuss has been tied into all of the areas in 
which a corollary requirement will be generated. 

Modern air operations place an ever-increasing demand on the Air 
Force for faster, more accurate, and reliable actions and reactions. 
Commanders must communicate larger volumes of information over 
greater distances and faster. In this jet, satellite, and ballistic missile 
age, defense must react to a tremendous number of variables, instan- 
taneously, accurately, and reliably. 

The capacity of humans to evaluate or even realize the many possi- 
bilities of a given defense situation has been exceeded. The Air Force 
has called upon electronics, with its attendant high-speed perform- 
ance, to help solve this problem. Using electronic computers, long- 
range radars, data compression techniques and TV type displays as 
nids to humans we are more nearly capable of coping with the threat. 
The ballistic missile early warning system, tactical aircraft control 
and warning program, SAGE, electronic-reconnaissance evaluation, 
electronic-data processing and many others are examples of electronic 
aids and automation required in modern air operations. In practi- 
cally every field we are using an electronic system to provide to 
humans the aid necessary to do their job. 
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BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING AND SAGE 


The committee heard a detailed presentation on the ballistic missile 

early warning system from Lieutenant General Putt during its con- 
sideration of our fiscal year 1958 supplemental budget estimate. Con- 
tained in the fiscal year 1959 estimate are the funds which are required 
to procure those components of the radar, communication, and a 
processing systems requiring contractual action within the fiscal yea 
1959 time period, against the operational objective which has le 1- 
ously been explained. 

So far, I have discussed our reaction to the threat we are facing in 
the field of ICBM’s. We will have a requirement for many years 
to cope with the threat from conventional air weapons suc h as jet 
bombers and cruise missiles. 

In this connection, we are continuing with the program for our 
SAGE system. Since last April, we have successfully placed the 
experimental SAGE sector which is located at the Lincoln Labora- 
tory, Lexington, Mass., into test operation as a system and tests con- 
ducted during last fall verified the satisfactory operation of the vari- 
ous parts and components. System evaluation tests are still in 
progress and are consistently demonstrating the ability of the system 
to provide air surveillance and control as designed. 

It should also be noted that last fall the McGuire Direction Center 
was placed in full shakedown test operation and has been operating 
continuously since then. 

As the result of these test operations no technical difficulties have 
arisen that would lead us to believe that the SAGE system would 
not realize its full capability in accordance with the present Air Force 
designs and schedule. As an example, the initial computer program 
for the McGuire Direction Center is complete ahead of schedule and 
is now available for systems tests as scheduled. 

The McGuire Direction Center is scheduled to go into full opera- 
tion in (date classified). We have no reason to doubt that this 
schedule will be met and anticipate equal progress with the remainder 
of the system. 

The funds contained in this estimate represent that portion of the 
total SAGE requirement to be funded in fiscal year 1959. During 
the past year, in the face of the need to economize wherever possible, 
an exhaustive study was made to determine what could be done to 
save money in the SAGE program. This study resulted in the re- 
configuration of SAGE with the resultant reduction of approxi- 
mately $100 million in the overall capital costs of SAGE. As most 
of you know, the SAGE program originally called for 32 direction 
centers and 8 combat centers. The new configuration of SAGE will 
give us 29 direction centers and 7 combat centers. We have pro- 
gramed SAGE construction so that, as a computer is completed, a 
building is available for installation. Therefore, the construction 
schedule is programed for funding 1 year ahead of the computers. 
Construction and computer procurement are proceeding in phase. 
Estimated annual operating costs when in full operation are $429.8 
million. 
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FREQUENCY DIVERSITY RADAR PROGRAM 


The new enemy weapon systems with their small radar reflecting 
areas and higher operating altitudes, along with an increasing elec- 
tronic countermeasures capability make it mandatory that additional 
improvements be made to our air surveillance system. This estimate 
contains funds for the initial procurement of equipment for the 
frequency diversity radar program. 


FREQUENCY DIVERSITY RADARS 


General Woorron. The next series of Vu-Graphs show the fre- 
quency diversity radars phasing into the operational inventory based 
on our planned procurement. 

Mr. Fioop. What does “diversity” mean in this sense ? 

General Woorron. They are on different frequency. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. The more diversion you have the better off you are ? 

General Woorron. Yes, sir. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


SERVICEABILITY OF PRESENT RADARS 


Mr. Scrivner. When this was first started, when they started talk- 
ing about these early warning lines, we were told just exactly what to 
expect; namely, that almost from the time the instailation was com- 
plete and in operation that the requirement would be such that they 
immediately would have to undertake a replacement program. 

It is just one of those things we had to have immediately. We have 
it and now we must have something better, and I expect by the time 
these new big saucer radars are installed and operating they will be 
working on something still better. That seems to be the nature of 
the thing. 

Mr. Fioop. The present radars for MAP have a lot of serviceability. 

General Woorron. That is right. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


DIVISION OF SAGE INTO SECTORS 


Mr. Fxoop. I see you have a demarcating line from the shoreline 
all the way around. What is the significance of that? All the way 
around you are some distance in from the coast. 

General Bogart. Those are the SAGE sector boundaries which show 
out there. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is that? 
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General Bocarr. They are sector boundaries. The equipment itself 
is installed along the coast and then on in from shore. 

General Woorron. The direction center with its weapons is re- 
sponsible for the defense of that area in between those lines which 
extend out to sea. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the last line here? 

General Woorron. The boundary of the defense sector. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not the coastline? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. The penetration line to which you can penetrate 
successfully ? 

General Woorron. That is right. 

Mr. Suepprarp. And that isaugmented. Isthat right? 

General Woorton. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEW LINE 


The next program I wish to discuss is the DEW line. The bulk of 
the estimate, $44.3 million, provides the radars and associated com- 
munication equipments needed to implement the Eastern extension to 
the main DEW line. This (Vu Graph G) shows the main DEW line 
and its extensions. The main part of the line went into operation last 
July. The westward extension is now under construction and will 
be on limited operational status late this year. 

The construction of the eastern extension will be started in the 
1958 construction season. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Where does this go? 

General Woorron. From the Pacific, across the Aleutians, the 
northwest corner of Alaska, across northern Canada, to 

Mr. Froop. Where does SHAPE begin ? 

General Woorron. Iceland, where the yellow part of the line starts. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RADAR IMPROVEMENT 


The next system (Vu-Graph H) listed as “Radar improvement,” 
has an estimated cost of $45.1 million. 
(Discussion off the record.) ; 


AIR DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS 


The Air Defense Communications System, as distinct from the 
Strategic Communications System, included in this estimate for $34 
million, covers the high-powered UHF Ground/Air Communications, 
Data Link, and identification (IFF/SIF) equipment which operates 
within the SAGE Air Defense environment and provides lateral data 
handling and ground /air linkage for weapon assignment and control. 

The IFF—Identification Friend Foe—and the SIF—Selective 
Identification Feature—provide the means of identifying our own 
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and enemy aircraft and permit the timely interception of those which 
do not respond to interrogation. 


DATA LINK SYSTEM 


Another item which fits in the air defense communications cate- 
gory is the data link system. The next Vu- -Graph illustrates the 
director’s problem in trying to direct modern air weapons with the 
old manual voice system. Many intercepts are left without instruc- 
tions due simply to the lack of time. “The greater part of the basic 
data link system has already been installed and it will be completed 
with the fiscal year 1959 program. It will permit visual rather than 
oral presentation of instructions to pilots. Complex instructions 
from computers can be addressed to many air weapons simultaneously 
and many intercepts accomplished in one operation with no inter- 
ceptor lacking instructions at a critical time in the air battle. 

Mr. Forp. Can you tell us what that means to the man in the air- 
plane ? 

Mr. Fioop. Show us what that means, will you? 

Colonel Lower. Aircraft instruments will have a point on the dial 
that will tell you at what altitude to fly, and what direction. There 
is a red pointer which points to 10,000 feet, and he flies at 10,000 feet. 
This is done automatically by the system from the ground, instead of 
the old voice system of telling the man in the aircraft what to do. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that all: about ? 

Colonel Lown. Interceptors, sir. 

General Woorron. To get at the point you raised yesterday, we need 
to give you an operational presentation. This is merely a graphic 
chart to illustrate communication with the weapons. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that ? 

Colonel Lowr. An antenna, sir, a data link electronic system. These 
are the radio waves going out to the interceptors, passing out the in- 
formation to them. It is a diagrammatic sketch. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the director panel ¢ 

Colonel Lower. This is the man who will feed proper instructions 
into the antenna so it will be sent to the aircraft properly. 

Mr. Fioop. What is this “Red Dog Nine”? 

Colonel Lowe. The same type of a system. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Continue. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


TACTICAL AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING 


he 


The funds $34.1 million, contained in this estimate for the Tactical 
Aircraft Control and Warning System will provide replacement. of 
obsolete radars in certain tactic al organizations. We will procure 
improved radars and data processing equipment capable of handling 
the tactical air battle situation involvi ing our own and enemy weapon 
systems with their corresponding range, altitudes, and speed param 
eters, 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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SUMMARY OF RADAR DEFENSE NETWORKS 


Mr. Tuomas. I think it would be highly desirable to have in nar- 
rative form the differentiation between the various systems he has 
outlined showing where they are to be placed. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you prepared to answer that question and sup- 
ply the information Mr. Thomas requests? 

General Woorron. In the charts we have shown it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Summarize them in your own words. 

General Woorron. We started out with the SAGE system, which 
provides for the improved control capability needed in fighting the 
air battle. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is the SAGE system located? 

General Woorron. Each of these sectors has a direction center. 
Its central control is at the Air Defense Command headquarters at 
Colorado Springs. This is the nerve center of the whole air defense 
operation. 

I can give you a rundown of the list of exact locations of each of 
the 29 installations if that is what is required. 

Mr. Tuomas. SAGE is for better protection after the enemy is 
already within continental United States? 

General Woorron. For better control. The radars that I have 
been describing here provide the detection after the enemy has passed 
through the DEW line and the mid-Canada line or other warning 
systems outside the United States. 

Mr. Tuomas. This shows the state of completion. You will wind 
up with two areas which are to be completed ? 

General Woorron. We will wind up with two areas to be completed, 
sir. Programing is for the white areas shown there. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is one system I hope we never use. 

Go ahead with the next one. 

General Woorron. Then come the radars associated with this sys- 
tem, which provide for the detection and control mechanisms that this 
system controls. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are going to change them? 

General Woorron. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is next? 

General Woorron. The next program I discussed was the DEW 
line. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is that located ? 

General Woorron. It starts out in the Pacific across the north- 
western corner of Alaska, across the northern part of Canada. 

Mr. THomas. What is the purpose of that ? 

General Woorron. To provide from 3 to 4 hours early warning 
depending on the speed of the vehicle passing through. 

Mr. Tuomas. What does DEW mean ? 

General Woorron. Distant Early Warning line. 

Mr. Tuomas. It has to be a slow vehicle to give you 3 hours, 

General Woorton. It depends on where it is. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Tuomas. It will not touch the supersonic; will it? 

General Woorron. It will detect aircraft of supersonic speed. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is next? 
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AIR DEFENSE COMMUNICATION 


General Woorron. The next part of the program was air defense 
communications. Those are the things necessary to improve your 
links between your control elements and your weapons and those com- 
munication links required between the data gathering sources and 
control element. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have an improvement job to do there. 

General Woorron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. It is very clear now. 

Mr. Suepparp. Continue with the statement. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TACTICAL RADAR AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


General Woorron. The entire new tactical aircraft control and 
warning system will incorporate the latest advances in design and 
configuration so that it can be broken down into modular units and 
quic ‘kly transported in cargo aircraft or helicopters. 

This next Vu- Graph depic ts the employment of our present tactical 

radar and control equipment. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you have already stated its obsolescence why are 
you going into that field ? 

General Woorron. I am giving you a picture of the present situa- 
tion by that chart, Mr. Sheppard. 

This next Vu-Graph shows a typical deployment of the new system 
we are programing. It can track targets at speeds up to Mach 3 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. Aren’t you throwing away $30 million? How fast do 
you travel at Mach 3? 

General Woorron. Three times the speed of sound. 

Mr. Tuomas. Two thousand one hundred miles an hour. You will 
spot him — miles away. How much time do you have? 

General Woorron. We feel that while this system has a capability 
of detecting up to Mach 3 targets it is very unlikely we will be dealing 
with Mach 3 targets in an Army battle area such as this is designed to 
operate in. 

General Irvine. It isthe Korea or Indochina type of operation. 

Mr. Tuomas. How are you going to fight anything if he is traveling 
at 2,100 miles an hour if you pick him up only that many miles away 

Mr. Suepparp. If this were an individualized operation, that is one 
item where this would be important. But that is not the final answer 
To pick him up there you relay it behind you to give this more effec- 
tiveness because of the time element. Is that correct ? 

General Woorron. That is right. This depicts the capability of one 
such system. If you were fighting a battle which is in an area which 
required only one of these systems, then you would have the cap: ability 
as shown here. 

If your battleground were large enough so that you would have 
several of the systems put together, then it would be the same thing as 
shown by a target passing through a series of radars in the air-defense 
system. 
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Mr. Miter. Perhaps my colleague does not quite understand the 
requirement. Isn’t this for tactical use and has nothing to do with 
yarning of bombers coming in for continental defense. 

General Woorron. That is right. 

Mr. Mier. It is important for the commander to know what has 
happened even if he does not know what is happening just a split 
second before it goes on. It is for an entirely different purpose. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, it tells you you are dead after you have 
already been killed. 

Mr. Minter. You might not be killed the first time he shoots. 

General Woorron. This is a system which would be employed in 
such places as Korea. 


FUNCTION OF TACTICAL RADAR 


Mr. Suerrarp. Let us clear this up. It leaves a bad impres- 
sion as it stands. Surely it is tactical, but there is a basic reason why 
you need it there. You need it because it performs a definite function. 

General Woorron. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is that function, please? 

General Woorron. For the detection of enemy targets and for the 
control of our weapons against those targets. 

Mr. Sueprarp. However, it still is not immediate except insofar 
as notice is concerned because the backup communications feed this 
information through ? 

General Woorron. Depending on how it was deployed. Let us vis- 
ualize this thing deployed in South Korea. Let us say [indicating] 
that line is the border’ between North and South Korea. 

We are looking into North Korea with this system, then. We can 
see when these aircraft are becoming airborne and follow their prog- 
ress and direction on into where our fighters would expect to inter- 
cept them. 

Mr. Frioop. You can look down the throat of every alert fighter 
bomber base ———— miles down the line, and that is enough for a 
tactical operation. 

General Woorron. That is correct. 


MOBILITY OF TACTICAL RADAR 


Mr. Forp. Are those installations of a permanent nature ? 

General Woorron. No, sir. They are mobile. As I pointed out 
earlier, sir, they are designed in modular units so as to be transported 
by transport or helicopter aircraft in such quantities as are required 
in a particular installation. 

You put a lot of these units together and you have one size of opera- 
tion; a small number for a smaller operation. It is all mobile air 
transportable. 

Mr. Foon. Is this not absolutely essential so far as tactical opera- 
tions are concerned for your ground to air, as they come in strafing 
with small nuclear weapons. This is necessary for ground support. 

General Woorron. This is correct. This is a system provided for 
the Tactical Air Command in the support of Army operations. 

Mr. Fioop. A good idea. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Froop. Where would you be in relationship to Army troops? 
Is this an Air Force tactical operation or theater? This is theater 
tactical ? 

General Woorron. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. You are supplying the intelligence for Army line troops 
with this radar / 

General Woorron. This radar is supplying the intelligence for the 
use and deployment of the air weapons in support of the Army ground 
operations. 

Mr. Fitoop. No matter whose they are 4 

General Woorron. That is right. 


STRATEGIC COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


I am sure this committee is familiar with the background and im- 
yortance of our worldwide strategic communications system. The 
increased speed and lethal nature “of advanced weapons impose an 
ever-increasing requirement upon the speed, capacity, and reliability 
of our communications. As never before in history the premium upon 
time as an element of intelligence, warning, decision, and reaction, has 
become paramount. Adding to the problems of time compression, 
dispersal of our weapons, as a matter of survival, has multiplied our 
communications requirements. To meet these enormous demands we 
must not only extend our system geographically but we must con- 
stantly push the frontiers of communications knowledge and tech- 
niques to keep pace with weapons revolutions. 


REHABILITATION AND MODERNIZATION OF STRATEGIC COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 


This next Vu-Graph portrays our existing strateom system and also 
indicates those portions which are progr amed for modernization dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1959 time period as well as the extensions to the 
system required during this period. I realize that the multiplicity 
of lines on the Vu-Graph make it somewhat difficult to follow so I have 
prepared an additional Vu-Graph which highlights the modernization 
and extension programs. Here the large green lines indicate the exist- 
ing circuits which are being modernized, and the large blue lines 
indicate the required extensions. 

Mr. Tuomas. Obviously you will have to spend over $100 million 
here for this rehabilitation and modernization job. What yardstick 
do you use in setting a unit cost?) How do you get the job done? 
Who does it? On what kind of basis do you arrive at the compensation 
for this? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Bell Telephone and various others who are in this 
field, who basically produce this equipment. Is that correct ? 

General Woorron. This is correct. Those new and existing circuits, 
associated with the ballistic missile early warning requirement, are 
under contract to Western Electric as the prime contractor, who in 
turn has a number of subcontractors who will provide for the new 
circuits and the modernization of the existing ones to bring them up 
to the standards required. 

Mr. Trromas. Western Electric is the original contractor ? 
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General Woorron. That is correct, sir. I am talking about seg- 
ments now. 

As you look at the entire thing it would be impossible for me to tell 
you what contractors built what at what time. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you arrive at the $34 million figure? 


BUDGETARY REQUEST FOR REHABILITATION AND MODERNIZATION 


General Woorron. Speaking of that portion of the budget reflected 
in this estimate, sir, we arrive at those estimates by w orking with our 
contractors for the specific jobs we intend to do with this fiscal year 
1959 money. 

Mr. Tuomas. I know that, General. Is it done on a basis of so 
much per yard? Is it in accordance with equipment bought? 

General Woorron. A combination of many things, sir. 


PRIME CONTRACTOR FOR DEW LINE 


Mr. Tuomas. Who is the original contractor? Is it A. T. & T. on 
the DEW Line? 

General Woorron. Western Electric. 

Mr. Tuomas. On which one did American Telephone & Telegraph 
work ? 

General Woorron. Western Electric being part of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.— 

Mr. Tuomas. They are construction agency for A. T. & T.? 


NEGOTIATED CONTRACT FOR DEW LINE 


General Woorron. That is right. You compute the cost of this at 
so much cost per terminal of the radio link. For instance, as an 
example 

Mr. Tuomas. You have already said this was not a competitive bid. 
It is a negotiated bid; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. It was a negotiated bid because it was the only 
way they could get this out to qualified people. Competition is ex- 
tremely limited. We had testimony on this before. 

General Irvinr. What the General has done is to get a company 
like Western Electric, the most experienced company we could find 
in this area, to do a management job. Then there is a great deal of 
competition in the various segments of this area, among about 2 dozen 
outfits. Proposals are accepted from a number of the best qualified 
people. We have had some interesting competition from companies 
in this country and companies in Canada. 





RENEGOTIATION OF SAGE CONTRACT 


Mr. Tuomas. I heard Mr. John McCormack state on several occa- 
sions that there is some refiguring done in this contract and without 
some refiguring the taxpayers will have spent a tremendous amount 
of money over and beyond what was finally spent. 

General Wooron. You are speaking of the SAGE system now, 
Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. I believe so. 
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General Woorron. This is correct. Through a continual reexami- 
nation and definitization of the contracts and squeezing out every bit 
we could 





PRIME CONTRACTOR FOR SAGE 


Mr. Tuomas. Who is the prime contractor there ? 

General Woorton. A. T. & T. and Western Electric. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is anybody else capable of doing this? 

General Irnvinr. We have an office in New York started initially by 
people from ARDC and now AMC. This is a real operation. 

They hire Western and other companies for technical advice and 
assistance but the final responsibility is in the hands of AMC to see 
we get our money’s worth. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you issue a management contract it is pretty 
much in the same category as selection of a prime contractor; is it 
not ? 

General Irvine. That is right. 


SUBCONTRACTOR ON SAGE 


Mr. Suerparp. The association is almost immediate. You do not 
have legal jurisdiction over the subcontractors as such. You hold the 
prime contractor responsible for the subcontractors that he employs; 
is that correct ? 

General Irvine. That is true except for this fact: For at least the 
first part of this, the major elements, we first ask him to submit a 
list of the people he proposes to have do these other jobs. We make 
sure there is a competitive feature in these negotiations. We are look- 
ing at the distribution of business geographieally in the country to 
make sure that small companies get their chance to bid on those 
things which they can do. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is true with a reservation, because you ob- 
viously are confronted with some factors where competition is non- 
existent. 

General Irvine. That is right. 


MANAGEMENT CONTRACT FOR SAGE 


Mr. Suepparp. So there are exceptions to the rule. However, I 
think the thing that is most important is this: When you select a man- 
agement organization they are there for the express purpose of func- 
tioning as just that, to manage that particular type of operation con- 
tained within their confines and within their contract. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Suerparp. You hold them responsible for the fulfillment of 
that contract ? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Suerparp. I understand you also frequently send representa- 
tives to the offices and they come in here for conferences as to the 
procedure conducted. 
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DIRECT COOPERATION WITH WESTERN ELECTRIC 


General Irvine. We put our people in any major operation right in 
their office. We have people in this operation at the astern Electric 
office. Our people sit right with the Western Electric people and 
work with them, so we are very familiar with their operation. 

If something goes on which does not look right to our young men 
they notify me, General Rawlings, whoever is proper, and I discuss 
the proposition ‘further. 

Mr. Suerrarp. So there is surveillance of the operation even though 
they are employed in management —— 

eneral Irvine. Being a Scotchman, I do not trust people with 
money, so we watch it. 

I am not sure we can do a 100 percent job in any area, but Western 
Electric in this general communications area has done a wonderful job 
for the country. They have done this in management of funds and 
construction. 

They are doing a job far and above what you would ask any con- 
tractor to do. When you are doing business in another country —— 


REDUCTION OF LEASED-LINE COSTS OF SAGE 


Mr. Tuomas. Were these not renegotiated and many millions of 
dollars turned back to the country when a congressional complaint was 
made about this?) Mr. McCormack, of Massachusetts, started this and 
the price was reduced many millions of dollars? 

General Bocart. I am sure what you are talking about is the leased 
lines communication costs. Our initial estimate for the total SAGE 
system under the tariffs then in effect, which we presented 3 years ago, 
was $242 million per yea 

Mr. Tuomas. Those are the toll lines. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; connecting up the SAGE system. That 
was based on the initial SAGE system as planned and the existing 
tariffs at that time as we knew them. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about construction costs and the toll costs? 
How much were they reduced ? 

(Jeneral Boearr. I am getting to that, sir. They negotiated a spe- 
cial tariff, and it is called a multichannel tariff because that is the 
sort of thing we are working on. The cost as now estimated for the 
reduced size of SAGE is $127 million per year after we get the 
whole system in, rather than the $242 million which we were estimating. 
We were estimating that that cost would start with full operation of 
the system. We would have been paying $242 million a year for 
leased lines to connect up the whole system. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a reduction of almost 100 percent. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; very nearly. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS FOR SAGE 


Mr. Toomas. What were the construction costs? 

General Bogarr. The construction costs for this particular part of 
it were not involved because this is all leased lines, you see, and the 
part of the deal was—— 
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Mr. Tuomas. Did you not have a tremenduus construction bill 
there, and the prime contractor returned a whole lot of money ? 

General Bocarr. Not on this system; no, sir. I know of no such 
situation. 

Mr. Tuomas. Was it a management contract ? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. This was purely a leased lines communi- 

cations deal, and we were to take the lines as the sectors came in and 
the radars came in. 

Mr. Tuomas. They had to build the lines, though, did they not? 

General Bocarr. They did, yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. You leased ‘them. The price you were paying for 
rental also paid for the construction of them. Is that not true? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. We hada contingent liability if we can- 
celed the thing out. We figured the contingent liability when we 
started. 

Mr. Tuomas. The contingent liability was based on the period of 
time you paid rent, and if the period was short you paid the con- 
struction costs. 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. You paid the construction costs. Don’t worry about 
that. 

yeneral Bogart. We had a possibility of a maximum contingent 
liability of $222 million, sir. That was part of this whole thing at 
the time we started this system. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RATES FOR LEASED LINES FOR SAGE 


Mr. Suerrarp. At about the same time, as I recall it, we were hav- 
ing a complete revision of our freight rates, and yet the freight lines 
and their rates have been established over a period of many years. 
We made a recovery there of some $70 million plus, as I recall it, 
and established certain what we call interlink operations where the 
rates had not been predetermined. 

In your leasing operation with these people, you were confronted 
not with an established leasing rate, but new rates which had to be 
created ? 

General Bocarr. This was negotiated with the FCC, yes, sir, and 
with those people. 


USE OF EXISTING AND NEW LEASED LINES IN SAGE 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the general in connection 
with the SAGE lines did the A. T. & T. build new lines to connect your 
stations, or did they use existing lines? 

General Woorron. I think the ratio is about 75 to 25. About 75 


mitt. 


percent of the lines were in existing facilities, and about 25 percent had 
to be built. 

Mr. Anprews. Who paid for the construction of these lines 

General Woorron. It is amortized over a 10-year period. We pay 
the normal tariff rate over that period. We do not pay A. T..& T. 
any construction costs. We just pay the normal established and ap- 
proved tariff rate. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, you do not get a preferred rate, 
then, for 10 years? 
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REDUCING RATES AND COSTS FOR LEASED LINES FOR SAGE 


General Woorron. We get a special rate as a result of the negoti- 
ations which have gone on. There are two things which have hap- 

ened. With the Congress, GSA, ourselves, FCC, everybody getting 
into the act, we were able to negotiate a new rate. At the same time, 
a part of the reason for this 50-percent, or $100 million, reduction, as 
we found out more about the number of circuits required to run the 
SAGE system, there was a reduction in circuits. So, by the process 
of Government negotiations to establish a new tariff rate for this 
multichannel offering, and by continuous examination of the require- 
ments, we were able to effect a reduction in the total requirement. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that reduced rate take care of the 10-year 
amortization of the cost of these lines? 

General Woorton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


SAGE COMMUNICATION LINES ARE LEASED 


Mr. Tuomas. When they have paid for it, they do not belong to 
Uncle Sam. They belong to the telephone company. 

General Woorron. That is correct, Mr. Thomas, but we could not 
provide the same service for the same amount of money by building 
and operating the facilities ourselves. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not think there is any question about that, be- 
cause the company already owned 75 percent of the lines going into 
the territory you wanted to go through. 

General Woorron. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Let us proceed. 


AUTOMATIC SWITCHING EQUIPMENT IN SAGE RELAY STATIONS 


General Woorron. The next chart gives you a typical view of the 
modernization we plan in the installation of automatic switching 
equipment in our major relay stations to reduce the in-station message 
handling time to one-tenth of that now required. In addition to 
the time saved, we expect to realize a savings in the number of per- 
sonnel required at each station. 

Another example of modernization is the provision of improve- 
ments to our present system to reduce the time required to alert SAC 
on a worldwide basis. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TORN-TAPE RELAY AND AUTOMATIC SWITCHING 


Mr. Scrivner. What does “torn-tape relay” mean ? 

General Woorron. Sir, let us say, for example, we are sending a 
message from here to Sacramento, Calif. We have a relay station at 
Wright Field. The message goes in there on a tape. It is torn out 
of the receiving head and carried across the room and inserted into 
a transmitting distributor and goes on. In the automatic part, it 
never comes out in the room. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just where you tear the tape off ? 

General Woorron. Yes, sir. When the message is finished, you 
tear the tape off and stick it into the transmitter and it goes ahead. 
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This example here is where we are attempting to provide SAC 
with a voice-control capability out to their various locations down 
to the squadron ready room. 


WORLDWIDE SYSTEM OF VOICE EQUIPMENT TO ALERT SAC 


Mr. Fioop. What are you talking about? What happens? What 
came in? What is the message? 

General Woorron. Let us say this [indicating] is General Power 
sitting over here in the SAC control room, and he wants to alert 
his bomber force down at Sidi Slimane, which is the squadron ready 
room down in the lower part. Through this system we are providing 
single-side band voice equipment which will connect him from his 
control room through the various links in to that squadron com- 
mander or his operations officer, whoever is running that show at 
Sidi Slimane, instantaneously. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a wor ldwide system ? 

General Woorron. That is correct. 


POSITION OF CIVIL-DEFENSE PEOPLE IN COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Tuomas. Where does civilian defense fit in when it comes to 
the operation out in Denver? 

General Woorron. Civil defense? There is no civil defense in this 
picture at all. This is the Strategic Air Command example which 
I am showing here, sir. 

Mr. Tomas. But you have an office where in the United States? 

General Woorron. Omaha. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right. Isn’t civil defense sitting right in there 
with you? 

General Woorron. They are more closely associated with the air- 
defense part of it. They are sitting in the various defense control 
centers throughout the Air Defense Command. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right. SAGE notifies them ? 


ORIGINAL WARNING RECEIVED BY AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


General Woorron. No, sir. It goes around the other way. The 
Air Defense Command receives its warning and passes the informa- 
tion to the SAC commander, who in turn alerts and flushes his force 
worldwide. 

Mr. Tuomas. SAC does not get it first, then ? 

General Woorron. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Air Defense gets it? 


TRANSMISSION OF WARNING TO NECESSARY PARTIES 


General Woorron. The Air Defense Command receives the warn- 
ing and passes it to SAC. At the same time it passes it to SAC, 
the civil-defense man sitting in the Air Defense Command control 
center passes the information out to the various civil-defense units. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have duplicating systems, have we not, all over 
the United States ? 

Mr. Scrivner. All over the world. 

General Woorron. They do not serve the same purpose, sir. 
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Mr. Tuomas. The purpose is to alert everybody. 

General Woorron. You do not use the same system to alert the 
civilians as you do to get to the SAC commander in his control room. 

Mr. Tuomas. All you have to do is send him word. 

Mr. Mixxer. But he is telling these people where to go to retaliate, 
you see. This is a command function. 

Mr. Tuomas. He is telling them more, is that it? 

Mr. Mixxer. That is the whole purpose. 

General Woorron. Sir, the real guts of this whole system are, one, 
it provides warning and intelligence information to the Air Defense 
commander, who in turn passes that information to the White House 
and other places which require it; the other part of the thing is that 
it cee the SAC commander the necessary control element to 
make sure that he can control his force. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SAC COMMUNICATIONS 


General Irvine. We have a technical breakthrough in communica- 
tions with the single sideband transmission. From SAC _head- 
quarters the commander can talk to any SAC airplane anywhere in 
the world and give him instructions. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is really covering it, is it not ? 

Mr. F.oop. Of course, with your overseas intelligence of all cate- 
gories and these new lines coming in, plus what you have, you can 
get ground information communicated through this system to the 
SAC which is auxiliary to our own original intelligence. 

General Woorron. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Why does it take that long if it is instantaneous, as I 
assume it is, by voice from point A to point Bt 

General Woorron. That is a goal we set, Mr. Ford. We want to get 
that down to instantaneous. If we do it by voice, as opposed to the nor- 
mal teletype type of operation, we feel we will have gone a long way. 
We are still endeavoring to provide General Power the « apability to 
sit down and dial all of his forces. His command lines go from 
himself down to his numbered air forces, his numbered air forces down 
to the divisions, and the divisions relay down to the guy who actually 
flies the airplane. It takes a few minutes even if you dial it. You 
dial once and get the numbered air forces; you dial once more and you 
get the divisions; you dial again and you get the next lower echelons, 
and so on. 

So, when I say “instantaneous” it takes a little while to do even what 
we refer to as instantaneous. 

Mr. Mitter It is like a dial phone. You may get a connection right 
away, or you may have to let it ring a few times before somebody 
answers. 

General Woorron. That is correct. 


TIME TO GET SAC IN THE AIR 


Mr. Fioop. Our target is to get that SAC aireraft off the ground 
as fast as possible ¢ 
General Woorron. That is correct. 
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Mr. Fioop. Does that time include the time to transmit the message 
or to get the aircraft off the ground? Does this time start ticking at 
SAC control or at the point of takeoff of the aircraft ? 

General Woorron. At SAC control. 

Mr. Fioop. Then we have more than the time to get the aircraft off 
the ground. When the operational a tell me “they are going to 
put SAC in the air in a certain time they mean that time at the squad- 
ron telephone, not that time from SAC control. 

General Woorton. That is right. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ftoop. I never heard that before. 

Mr. Mitzer. This is worldwide, Mr. Flood. You cannot expect 
them to take off like a sprinter when the pistol shoots. 

Mr. Froop. Colonel, it is not what I expect. It is what they told 
me they would do and they are not going to do it. 

Mr. Mrtuer. You didn’t believe it, did you ? 

Mr. Scrivner. It is that long from the time they get the warning. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, let us proceed with the presentation. 

Mr. Fioop. It is very important. 

General Woorron. Yes, sir. 


WEATHER 


The next operational program, weather, at an estimate of $10.2 
million is to provide the meteorological equipment and upper air ex- 
pendables such as radiosondes and dropsondes required by our global 
observation and forecasting services in direct support of all Air Force 
aircraft operations. 

Mr. Suerparp. Goright ahead with the next item, please. 


NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 


General Woorron. Our next program on navigational aids in- 
cluded in this estimate for $9 million, is to provide the navigational 
aids necessary for safe and successful air operations on a worldwide 
basis. These requirements are for specific military operations such 
as are required in our control towers, our ground-control approach 
systems, our radar-approach control systems, , beacons and instrument- 
landing systems. This equipment is over and above that being pro- 
vided by the Air Modernization Board. 

Mr. Froop. This isSAC and TAC ? 

General Woorron. Everybody. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Proceed. 


INTELLIGENCE SYSTEMS 


General Woorron. I am going to discuss the last four operational 
programs at the same time since they are so closely allied. They 
are communications and electronics intelligence estimated at $23.6 
million, technical intelligence estimated at $11.7 million, radiological 
intelligence estimated at $2.3 million, and cryptological security esti- 
mated at $21 million. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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AIR FORCE FUNDS FOR OPERATIONAL ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Froop. That is an Army job, isn’t it? Don’t the Army people 
do this? How do you need all that money for that? Isn’t that the 
Army technical job? 

Colonel Pacr. Mr. Flood, I think I should respond to the questions 
on the technical and radiological intelligence. I am afraid we are in 
a sensitive area and I would like permission to go off the record. 

Mr. Suerparp. We are making a record here for a specific purpose. 
You go right ahead and respond to this. There is nothing you 
people should have that you should not expose when you want the 
money. We have made arrangements about this. You understand 
the situation, General. 

Mr. Fioop. Under the old panel system, some of these men were 
not acquainted with this problem. We had full presentations for 
several years by the Army on this hardware and this phase of your 
operation. If they did all that, and they were as hot as they say 
they were, cooperating with you, and they need all that money and 
all that hardware, why: do you need all this money ? 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Flood, if you will remember, they told us the 
program, but they said part of the funding was by the Air Force 
and the Navy. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this funding money, or what is it ? 

Colonel Pace. Mr. Flood, the equipment in this estimate for radio- 
logical and technical intelligence is connected with the Air Force 
assigned portions of these intelligence gathering activities. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Woorton. Mr. Flood, it is true that the Army has a pro- 
gram and the Navy has a program, but between the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, the whole program is made up. We are assigned various 
areas of responsibility from which to collect this information. 

Mr. Fioop. This is operational money ? 

General Woorron. This is correct. 

Mr. Froop. You are not doing research and development on ma- 
chinery, hardware, eryptological machines, and intercept? 

General Woorron. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is operational money for your assignment? 

General Woorron. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. O. K. 

Mr. Srxes. You fellows have been able to get together on a summit 
conference. 

General Woorron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed, please. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


OVERALL COMMAND CONTROL AND WARNING SYSTEM PROBLEMS 


General Woorron. This completes my presentation on the principal 
operational systems of the Air Force command control and warning 
system. No one of the programs is really an entity within itself. The 
day when the Air Force dealt with individual black boxes in the 
aircraft and on the ground has long passed. Today we are required 
to deal with an intricate and complex assembly of black boxes which 
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from their inception must be developed and programed as complete 
communications-electronics systems to include even the air- and mis- 
sile-borne elements. The overall program I have presented today 
obviously means first, the complexity and interdependence of such 
systems w ill continue to increase, and, second, the investment in dollars 
and people to provide the required communications-elec ‘tronics sup- 


port of the air weapons being programed into the Air Force inven- 
tory must continue to rise. 


CRYPTOLOGICAL TRAFFIC 





Mr. Fxioop. I want to ask somebody—are you “the right man or 
should I wait for the Army man—the volume of the eryptologic: al 
traffic. I want to know about the nature and kind of it since last year 
Has the volume of it increased or decreased? — It aiisaes 
fantastically. Have you anybody here who can tell us where we are 
now on cryptology as far as you are concerned vis-a-vis the Russians 
or certain neutrals that we talk about? Can you talk about that? 

General Woorron. I am not prepared at this moment to give you 
a comparison of where we stand vis-a-vis the Russians in the eryp- 
tological field at the moment. 

Mr. Froop. I don’t care about what they are doing. What is the 
volume of traffic in the last 12 months? It changes fantastic ally. 

Mr. Suerparp. Can you give him that information ? 

General Woorron. Not at the moment. I can provide it for him. 


Mr. Fioop. I do not want you to provide it. Of course, if you can’t, 
that is that. 


(Off the record.) 
Mr. Fioop. General Moore, there ought to be somebody who can 


tell this committee this very important change in 12 months. Has 
the Army got it? 


(Off the record. ) 





FUNDS FOR DEW LINE 


Mr. Srxes. Is there in this budget money for DEW line operations? 

General Woorron. Not in this budget. The DEW line operation 
is covered in the “Operation and Maintenance” appropriation, which 
will be presented to you later on. 


Mr. Srxes. Is there money in this budget for DEW line construc- 
tion ? 


General Woorron. No, sir. We buy equipment only. 

Mr. Sixes. To buy equipment only, no construction, no operation ? 

General Woorron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to talk to the boys who did the building and the 
operating. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That will come along later. We do not want to do 
it here. 

CONTINUING NEED FOR MODERNIZATION FUNDS 


Mr. Anprews. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Anprews. General, is it safe to say that we can expect to have 
to spend money every year or every 2 years to keep this system mod- 
ernized ? 


9% °910— 


26 
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General Woorron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. From now on? 

General Woorron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

General Woorron. As long as the threat increases and our weapon 
systems increase their capability, we must modernize our ground en- 
vironment to keep in step. 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t let any Congressman talk you out of that. No- 
body. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Questions on my left? Mr. Ford. 


EFFICACY OF DEW LINE 


Mr. Forp. Last fall a prominent official in Michigan made a speech, 
and in the course of making the speech made several statements which 
I think are pertinent to this problem. I shall quote them. 

There isn’t a single alert system in the Nation that works. 

A further question : 

The United States has no warning system, but nobody has an idea that will 
work. 

I do not understand that one particularly, but that is the quotation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Who made that statement, please, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I would rather not say. I will show it to you, but I 
would rather not have it in the record. 

A further quotation : 

The DEW line radar outposts across northern Canada is the biggest waste of 
money we have. 

Would you comment on that, General Irvine or anybody else? 

General Woorron. I will take that one. 

This can be stated, I think, to be, to what degree the gentleman had 
inmind. I will give you an example. 

We have tested the DEW line on many test flights at various alti- 
tudes and not a single one of the penetrations went undetected. We 
have run tests in our air-defense system which prove conclusively 
that the capability of the system is proceeding as designed. ‘There- 
fore, a statement which says that we do not have any warning capa- 
bility or defense capability is, in my opinion, incorrect. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, according to what you have told us now, 
we do have an alert system in the Nation that works. 

General Woorron. This is correct. 

Mr. Forpv. Would you comment on the quotation that the DEW 
line is the biggest waste of money we have? 

General Woorron. This again becomes a matter of opinion. We 
built the DEW line to provide as much warning as you could provide 
from that distance. Depending on the speed of the penetrating tar- 
get, we say that the DEW line will provide us so much warning. 
Again, it has to be measured against the speed of the enemy and the 
target to which he is trying to penetrate in the United States. 

For instance, in the northern part, the time would be less than that 
in the southern. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Of course, irrespective of who may have made this 
statement, it is on its face somewhat illogical, to say the least, upon 
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the premise that any time you have a mechanical device in any geo- 
graphical area that ‘will work in the accepted terminology of “work,” 
obviously your system is functioning to that degree. 

General Woorron. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. Whether it be telegraph lines or the projection of 


electric impulses into the atmosphere for specific purposes, or what- 
not. That is mechanical. 


General Woorron. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Never mind the emotional aspect of it. 

General Woorron. That is correct. As I stated a moment ago, on 
the tests that we have run against the system within the design limits 
none of the penetrations was undetected. They were all detected. 

Mr. Fioop. Not only that, but in Alaska over a period of time you 
have had unidentified probing that you know about which obviously 
comes from one place. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I have had the pleasure of being in certain geo- 
graphical areas which were called centers—I won’t go beyond that on 
the record—where intelligence was being fed into the center from a 
long range of mileage. I watched the manner in which the personnel 
handled that information and then transferred it or sent it on to other 
sources for other purposes. I know beyond any question of doubt 
from personal observation that those lines which controlled that area 
were working, because otherwise they could not have received the in- 
formation they did and then, as I say, transmit it somewhere else. 


WARNING TIME FROM DEW LINE 


Mr. Mituer. There is one phase of that you did not answer, which 
seems to me obvious to complete your answer. The implication might 
be that a 3-hour warning or anything approaching that would not do 
any good anyway. You might comment on that. 

G eneral Irvine. Obv iously our plan in SAC, is to get the force in 


the air as soon as possible after receipt of the warning at the point 
where the airplanes are located-——— 


Mr. FiLoop. We just raised you five. 

General Irvine. I clearly defined my statement. Would mean that 
you would get a very high percentage of it with 3 hours’ warning, 
because I have been able to get 90 percent of the B-36-operation in 
the air in 2 hours. Three hours would enable you to do a very great 
deal. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not think that covers the issue, as I see it, Mr. 
Miller, for this reason: The statement here, properly or improperly 
quoted, was that it does not work. That is part of the consideration, 
if this quotation is correct. It just doesn’t work. That is the only 
interpretation. 

Mr. Frioop. Fighters can be on target a thousand miles away in 
8 or 10 minutes from scramble, can they not? Sure they can. 

Mr. Suepparp. Go ahead, Mr. Ford. 
Mr. Forp. I think it would be very helpful for the record if a 
very comprehensive statement in response to this were made, in ad- 
dition to what you may have included in your comments to us now. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am going to give you this copy with the reserva- 
tion that you take the contents of the copy and make your comments, 
but don’t you get in politics by the utilization of names there. 

General Woorron. I am in the Air Force, sir, not in politics. 
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Mr. Snerparp. I understand. I was speaking in generalities 
not personalities at all. I do not want to see you in trouble 

Mr. Froop. Further than that, if this problem is current, no matter 
what part of the country it is, may be it is about time that anybody 
from your level up, General Irvine, made a general, comprehensive, 
nationwide statement just out of an abundance of caution. I hear 
this thing debated every place I go, and nobody knows what it is all 
about. 


(The information requested follows :) 


The DEW line, as installed and flight tested, is capable of detecting aircraft 
approaching the North American Continent from sea level to very high altitudes. 
Information derived from these detection devices is transmitted over military 
radio and commercial wire facilities to the commander, NORAD, for evaluation 
and decision as to the state of warning that is appropriate. The Federal Civil 
Defense Agency (FCDA), SAC, and other interested agencies are provided this 
information on a continuing basis, in order that appropriate warnings may be 
disseminated. 

This warning is essential: To SAC, since it provides a measure of time to 
launch our retaliatory forces ; to ADO, for the implementation of CONELRAD and 
to increase readiness of our defensive weapons; and to FCDA, since it provides 
the time required to alert all civilian agencies. 

The alert information required for military forces is passed over a military 
teletype network where, in a matter of seconds, military agencies are given the 
appropriate warning information. 

The distribution of warning information to our civilian agencies (not a mili- 
tary responsibility) is handled by a representative of the FCDA who has avail- 
able to him, on a 24-hour-a-day basis, all warning information displayed in the 
Combat Operations Center of NORAD. Upon declaration of an alert by com- 
mander, NORAD, the FCDA representative immediately informs 265 key points 
spread over the United States. Local agencies then have the responsibility for 
further dissemination of the warning to the civil population. 

Testing of these alerting procedures is performed daily to insure that warnings 
are passed with a minimum of delay and confusion. Recent tests indicate less 
than 2 minutes are required for receipt of alert notification at the 265 key 
points. Distribution of notice from here down is a combination of aural, tele 
phone, and radio instructions. (This use of radio transmission to disseminate 
warning information has been arranged under a special part of the CONELRAD 
system known as sequential broadcasting. ) 

The present system for warning is working effectively and as the threat 
changes, programed and planned improvements to our detection and warning 
systems should permit us to provide the best possible warning to our retaliatory 
forces and civilian population. 


NATO RADAR NEEDS 


Mr. Forp. There is one other question I would like to ask. I ama 
member of the Foreign Aid Appropriations Subcommittee as well as 
this one. Last year General Norstad, in seeking to justify funds for 
the military side of the foreign-aid appropr iation, included testimony 
indicating his great. desire that funds be made available to beef up 
or improve their radar system in NATO. He painted a very dismal 
picture of the situation last July, of the conditions which existed up 
until just before that time as to the number of hours that the system 
was operated and the extent to which it went out. 

I wonder, if that is an integral part_of your system—I gathered 
from that one map that it is—why we do not concentrate on raising 
that level which is far inferior to our own. 

General Woorron. Sir, I think I can clarify that. We are not par- 
ticipating in the SHAPE system except to the extent that the United 
States contributes to the NATO establishment. The system to which 
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General Norstad was referring is a NATO establishment as differen- 
tiated from the system I have just described. 

The United States owned and operated system joins the SHAPE 
system. From there on, the United States contributes whatever per- 
centage of money we as a member of NATO are required to, but we 
do not directly control the efforts which go into establishing the 
NATO radar line. 

STRENGTH OF ENTIRE DEW LINE 


Mr. Forp. I agree, but here you have this long line from Turkey 
out to the Pacific. You do a real job on a part of it, but the other 
portion, according to his testimony, does not come anywhere near 
competence. How you can have a strong line from one end to the 
other if a substantial portion of your link is not doing so well, I can- 
not understand. 

General Woorron. I can only say that the actions we are taking 
through our NATO representatives to push this ahead as fast as the 
NATO complex organization will permit, are very active. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Woorron. That is correct, sir, but you must remember that 
we do not make available to other countries MAP materials unless 
those other countries request it. 

Mr. Frioop. Surely. I know that. Yes. 

Mr. Sreprarp. We stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Fripay, Marcu 14, 1958. 

Mr. Srxes. The committee will come to order. 

Will you proceed as you have done on previous days to justify your 
request for funds? 

General Courtanp. If I may, sir, I would like to complete the air- 
craft line as we have described it. For purposes of relating our com- 
mand control and warning to the aircraft and missiles, the former was 
presented ahead of a portion of the total sum which we illustrate 
here for aircraft and missiles, 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

General CourLanp. I would like to start on page 34 of the prepared 
statement, and have Colonel Page pick up the remaining portion 
which has not yet been covered on the $426.1 million which we illus- 
trate on our master chart. 

Mr. Sixes. Proceed, Colonel Page. 


GENERAL AREAS OF AIRCRAFT SUPPORT 


Colonel Pace. Yesterday we were speaking of aircraft by type and 
model as we discussed each individual weapons system. 

Associated with these weapons systems are additional requirements 
for prepositioned equipment and ammunition common to all, or many, 
of the aircraft. These items relate directly to, and are reserved for, 
wartime operations. The war-readiness materiel included in this esti- 
mate totals $59 million. The records of your hearings on the Air Force 
fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 budget estimates contain exten- 
sive explanations of the concepts and policies on which war-readiness 
materiel is based. They continue basically unchanged in fiscal year 
1959. 
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Another example of aircraft support is trainmg ammunition and 
propellent requirements, $78.6 million. The funds requested will pro- 
vide the necessary quantities of ammunition for (1) the indoctrina- 
tion and training of pilots and gunners in the latest warfare and bomb- 
ing techniques, and to achieve and maintain proficency in new high- 
speed aircraft; (2) to train pilots and aircrews in the use of solid- 
propellent assist takeoff units on those aircraft requiring additional 
thrust due to heavy loads and runway limitations; (3) nuclear 
ordnance items to train and maintain the proficiency of special weapon 
organizations in the maintenance, storage, assembly, and testing of 
nuclear weapons. 

Still another example is training equipment. It isextremely import- 
ant that competent personnel are available to service and operate the 
modern complex aircraft being added to our inventory. Accordingly, 
we are continuing procurement of spec ial training equipment, such as 
flight simulators, mobile training units, and aeri ial towed- target sys- 
tems which have proven so successful in the past for providing effective 
training. The total of $23.9 million for aircraft training equipment 
support will provide quantities of trainers directly related to unit acti- 
vation and conversion dates and is planned for delivery to operational 
units prior to the introduction of the operational aircraft. 

These devices are relatively inexpensive when compared with the 
actual cost of operational aircraft, and provide effective, economical, 
and safe ways for 3 improving and maintaining the efficiency of com- 
bat. units. Of additional importance is the factor of flying safety, 
which is directly affected by the use of special training devices. 

This contribution to safety of flying personnel through improved 
maintenance and proper oper ation of expensive aircraft cannot be 
overemphasized. Obviously, it is at the first or earliest use of new 
aircraft that most accidents will occur. These training devices are 
such an integral part of the weapon system that it has become Air 
Force policy to procure them concurrently with each new weapon 
system. 

Additional items include equipment for towing and refueling air- 
craft, runway maintenance, crash rescue and fire fighting, ground- 

based electronic countermeasure devices, and the supply ‘of aircrew 
clothing and parachutes. 

The remarks I have just made cover the balance of the general air- 
craft types of support equipment. 

General Coupland will continue. 

General CoupLanp. We will skip page 37, sir, inasmuch as we dis- 
cussed it yesterday in discussing the B-70 and the F-108. 


AIRCRAFT GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Sixes. Will you give us the expenditures for fiscal year 1958 
first ? 

Colonel Pace. Comparable expenditures in the general area of air- 
craft ground support equipment ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Pacer. The amount programed for ground support equip- 
ment common to several aircraft is $175.9 million. 

Mr. Sixes. Contrasted with what request for this year ? 


} 
| 
| 
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Colonel Pace. The request for this year in this area is a total of 
$299.7 million. 


Mr. Sixes. The extra amount is based primarily on what ? 

Colonel Pace. The additional amount is almost entirely related to 
additional requirements for the war reserve, proc urement of atomic 
rockets going into the war reserve against the new types of aircraft 
and additional requirements for the ‘prepositioning of additional re- 
fueling equipment commensurate with newer aircraft and their greater 
fuel capacities, for example. 

Mr. Srxes. Give us a tabulation of the equipment at this point in the 
record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Included in the fiscal year 1959 program requirement under the heading of 


aircraft support are 3 entries totaling $299.7 million in the “Aircraft and missile 
support” appropriation. These are: 


Millions 

Wer Trendinest Waits ajo ce SiGac seth a eiebads teen div eee 
Additional specific ground support equipment________~ a sesleets cal cineca oe 
RSGUOTE? GITCTATE BUNNUTE CURIE ee eee 225. 8 
NN si eh ees i lcs a hd eased aa 299. 7 


The comparable figure in the fiscal year 1958 program, at time of preparation of 
the fiscal year 1959 estimate was $175.9. The detail of these two amounts is as 
follows: 


[In millions] 


Program requirement 








Item 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 
War readiness materiel: | 
P-210 Weapons, ammunition, and —— ta ccukatdscsetned Sc eanbepemadwtoeeen $18.8 
P-220 Vehicular equipment = ik csceakttiaediensteadteiiainaibte cia Sieh chia ook tee bie Dail bctealiccadsinaiaatd 14.0 
P-240 Ground handling equipment__._.._......-. acini tc dai ‘ lil ciaaiiainateateiaa te 20. 9 
P-270 Base maintenance equipment __ a clas bdlmdgdsamanctets s Keaadieeed 5.3 
Subtotal_._.._. Jikbncadwbakwneinandn case] (1) 59. 0 
Additional specific ground — equipment: 2 
io aisann Seale Kinin midds Dincthin a phew isda ties ccna be ees GbE testcce cn 
SINS abies wad aihincetet aiid r wih diisiaiticdieatiiniadcenahd seeartiligtha ate a ai joi cea tastes ee aln 10. 6 
F-86 hin dindbbeminidusecn daha | ciiidanatedaede dala aiiidlclatigs a thha mnie taenadenic Be. binaeebe , 
Te ok eicink Cd eUK een cCeEe Hehe sia acledickebmanew aire eee Rie aetaeicieied 
iti hc aeittcis dettanintaedieal biting eee Se ie heed ie aepektaee Gaia cets 
F108. 2.2.25 4- ERE a ee eel aed 6.8 | 1.5 
Pa Steccaen onkk : (ebbunbinkebwnldiabamen aig sea aiciie timated ‘ eens 2.1 
FD as ex eslnsinn 0 pm sensnes tdci arias dias thspeaa eg apaheiah hiaaT gia ohana ain ae dieeadiaiaaedon | SO htitst mentite 
Oe a xtdannan sckitekive ao Chagenacniengecn ieee aadainincesnatham umd caitiaagematemcaiied aaa 5 
I knctediticg ac:teicinosaihnnactinn sig sipuinve Mekong hd ela Bali id tect aia 25. 7 14.9 
General aircraft support equipment: 
P-210 Weapons, ammunition, and propellents__................-...-- 43.7 78. 6 
P-220 Vehicular equipment cs diedaha~staaaeets 12.8 13.3 
P-230 Ground communication-electronic equipment. a oad oaeinabiiann 1.1 4.1 
P-240 Ground handling equipment_-_.__._.....-- petites dadedine tema 26. 1 32.1 
P-250 Training equipment. .-- Seaninie aa ebanaaean ; snaende 11.0 
P-260 Support equipment and supplies. stele caae ca aaatatocata tha . 56. 1 52.3 
P-270 Base maintenance equipment Sie beeing lglg apcdacetl 10. 4 34.4 
UN oii liieivan contin os aaah ia taiahie ai statence ei eiiieemaets 150. 2 225. 8 
Tetel..... i tactial date nncecaan dda dack weit aaes aie cues 175.9 299. 7 


1 War readiness materiel in the fiscal year 1958 program requirement has been identified to individual 
specific aircraft and therefore is not included in this subtotal. 
2 Applicable to aircraft types and quantities which were procured in prior years. 


General CourpLanp. We would like to take up the area of aircraft 
and missiles spares. 
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AIRCRAFT AND Missites SPARES 


The committee will recall that, during the hearings on the fiscal year 
1958 budget estimates, it was discussed that the Air Force had, under 
consideration or investigation, other methods of approaching the 
spare-parts program; that, under the procedure being considered, the 
practice of orderi ing at one time the full estimated initial spares quan- 
tity would be discontinued. Instead, only a portion of the estimated 
quantity would be ordered as finished parts, and the balance would 
be ordered as material only, that is incompleted parts. 

The committee took cognizance of this in your report, and requested 
that the Air Force follow through on this procedure. 

I would like now to bring you up to date on the progress we have 
made toward improved management of spares and spare parts. In 
passing, it is noteworthy that the new concepts and techniques de- 
veloped for provisioning : ‘aircraft spares are being applied immediately 
against provisioning of missiles spares as well. 

These new provisioning techniques, including the delayed procure- 

ment and responsive production concepts, are now referred to collec- 
tively as the phased-procurement concept. Under this concept, we 
postpone our large quantity procurements until such time as we have 
had the greatest possible experience to establish demand patterns. We 
buy progressively to cover short time periods while consumption 
trends, programs, and designs are becoming more stabilized and we 
provide buffer stocks of components at the factories to shorten the time 
between our ordering and receiving the parts, that is, to permit the con- 
tractor to react quickly to Air Force needs once peak demands can be 
more firmly predicted. 

Phased procurement involves a period of watchful waiting during 
which emphasis is placed on deferring procurement when estimated 
requirements are in doubt. With attention directed to when we must 
buy and how much we can safely defer, the application of this concept 
must necessarily be confined to a relatively small number of carefully 
selected items which can be subjected to continuing review. These 
are primarily Hi-valu items. However, to the extent possible we are 
applying the same principles, using less detailed procedures and not 
so precise controls, to other items having lower but significant value. 
The phased-procurement concept and other significant improvements 
se bh have been made in spares management during the past year 
are discussed in detail in the Air Force spares study group’s report 
No. 7 which we are offering to the committee for review. 

We feel these procedures. provide the best means for holding new 
spares procurement to a minimum while assuring effective aircraft and 
missile-spares support. The probability of accumulating obsolete and 
surplus spares inventories is also greatly reduced. 


SUMMARY OF SPARES STUDY GROUP REPORT 


Mr. Srxes. Do you have a summary in that report which could be 
included in this record ? 

General CourLanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you supply it, please ? 

(The information requested follows :) 
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SUMMARY oF Spares Srupy Group Report No. 7 


THE AIR FORCE’S NEW PHASED PROCUREMENT POLICY FOR PROVISIONING SELECTED 
SPARE PARTS” 


During the past year, the Air Force has made several important refinements 
in its provisioning process. Most of these are now being implemented as part of 
a new provisioning policy called phased procurement. Before discussing specific 
refinements, however, it would be well first to review the conditions which 
prompted their development. 


UNCERTAINTY INVOLVED IN SPARES PROVISIONING 


The initial provisioning process involves a considerable amount of uncertainty— 
uncertainty of factors, plans, programs, operational concepts, configurations, and 
the like. Recognizing this situation, the Air Force set as its objective the 
development of new provisioning policies and procedures which would permit the 
deferral of spares procurement, in quantity, until more experience could be 
gained in the operation of new weapon systems. 

The first step was to break out Hi-valu aircraft spares into two broad 
groupings for requirements forecasting and procuring purposes. The first group 
contains insurance items—surfaces, doors, panels, ete—which are not subject 
to periodic replacement or wearout, but may require replacement as the result 
of accidents. Replacement intervals and wearout rates cannot be established 
for insurance items. Furthermore, no mathematical formula can be prescribed 
in view of the many intangibles that must be considered. 

The second group is comprised of operating items, ones that usually contain 
moving parts and are normally subject to periodic replacement through fair 
wear and tear. Examples of operating items are: cylinders, valves, and struts. 

After considerable Air Force-industry study, relative to both groups of items, 
the delayed-procurement concept was implemented on high-cost insurance type 
items in January 1957 and the responsive-production concept was later im- 
plemented for operating spares. Both concepts will be considered for applica- 
tion on all future aircraft and missile contracts. 


THE DELAYED PROCUREMENT CONCEPT 


The delayed-procurement concept was first tested in cooperation with the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Under this concept, selected insurance type spares are 
held at the contractor’s plant (in raw material or subassembly state) until 
either the Air Force has a demand for the item or the time for the final pro- 
duction block release must be made for the specific part involved. 

At that time, the Air Force must determine whether the items are to be 
delivered as spares or used in the production of the end assembly. In no in- 
stance will the quantity established for a delayed procurement item exceed 
two. Thus far, this concept has been applied in provisioning selected high cost 
insurance items for the following weapon systems: The C—123, C-133A, C—130B, 
T-37A, F—104B, F—-106B, F—101B, and B-52G. 


THE RESPONSIVE-PRODUCTION CONCEPT 


This concept provides for the provisioning of a portion of high-cost operating 
spares in unfabricated, unassembled form to be held at the contractor’s plant 
as buffer stocks. When the demand for spares can be more reliably predicted, 
based on actual usage experience, complete spare items can then be produced 
within short lead-time periods. However, when experience fails to justify 
the requirement as originally established, the materials and unassembled parts 
will be used in end article production. 

The detailed criteria for selection of items to be covered by this concept is 
still in the development stage. The items selected must lend themselves to 
phased-requirement projections and phased procurements. Then, if a con- 
siderable portion of the item’s lead time can be procured with a minimum of 
cost, it is considered a good candidate for provisioning under the responsive 
production concept. Normally, 30 percent of the completed item cost would 
be the maximum amount of money invested in buffer stocks. For such an 
investment, a minimum reduction of 50 percent in lead time would be expected. 


1High cost items procurement and controlled under the Air Force Hi-valu program. 
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The concept has already been applied in the provisioning of the F—-106B and 
negotiations to apply it to the B-52G and KC-—135 are currently underway. 

Two companies—North American and Boeing played a major role in the 
original studies which provided the basis for the responsive-production concept. 
Specifically, their studies of lead times and cost relationships were instrumental 
in showing that lead times could be considerably shortened with a relatively 
small dollar investment in raw materials or semifabricated parts. 


FUTURE APPLICATION 


To date, application of the delayed procurement and responsive-production 
concepts has been limited to airframe items. However, it is planned that 
their application will be progressively expanded to include parts provisioned 
for missiles, engines, accessories and armament-electronic components. As now 
envisioned, neither of these concepts will be applied to items manufactured 
by production sources below the first tier vendor. 


EFFECT ON CONTRACTORS 


The effect of these new concepts upon the contractor’s internal operations is 
carefully considered prior to their implementation on individual production 
contracts. The contractor’s capability to administer necessary control over the 
items which could be selected for this special treatment is a primary considera- 
tion. Added overhead costs, if any, must be considered in determining whether 
the responsive production concept should be applied. 

The contractor, as well as the Air Force, will benefit from these new provi- 
sioning concepts. 

Since their application is dependent upon the Air Force’s capability to project 
replacement requirements on a realistic time-phased basis, more precise re- 
quirements data will be made available on all items considered and these data, 
in turn, can be used by the contractor for production-planning purposes. 

Furthermore, under standard Air Force provisioning policy, it has been neces- 
sary for the contractor to effect delivery of all initial spares concurrent with 
end-item delivery. This often necessitated the peaking of production to assure 
early delivery of many items which, because of their long service life, would 
not be needed in quantity until many months after the end item entered the 
Air Force inventory. On the other hand, the phased procurement of such 
items, based on time-phased requirement projections, will permit a more flexible 
production and delivery schedule. Exercising this flexibility, the contractor can 
do better planning in scheduling the most efficient use of this production 
resources. 

THE PHASED PROCUREMENT POLICY SUMMARIZED 


The key features of the phased procurement policy, which is now being 
applied on a selective basis, can be summarized as follows: 

Postpone heavy buys until the time is more favorable for making reasonably 
accurate forecasts of future needs. Either 

Buy none and arrange for immediate delivery of emergency needs from the 
contractor’s production inventory ; or 

Buy minimum “contingency” quantities for limited distribution to satisfy 
early unpredictable demands. 

Buy progressively to cover short-term calendar periods as consumption trends, 
programs, and design become more stabilized. 

Provide “buffer stocks” of raw materials, purchased parts, or semifabricated 
assemblies to shorten lead times of selected items and thus increase the con- 
tractor’s ability or responsiveness to react quickly to the needs of the Air Force. 

Observations and experience thus far in developing and applying the concept 
of phased procurement have led to these conclusions: 

That there is better chance of getting the right item in the right quantity at 
the proper time. 

That the initial investment during a period of uncertainty is considerably 
reduced. 

That the potential dollar savings are quite worth while. 

That the support risks are negligible. 

That the concept works best if—— 

Confined to a relatively small number of carefully selected items ; 
The items are to be in production for an extended period of time; 
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The number of contractors, subcontractors, and vendors involved in the 
manufacture of the item is limited ; and 

All personnel involved display a knowledge and willingness to make the 
system work. 


LO-VALU PROGRAM 


In the Low-valu area, our objective is to bring the cost of management and 
the cost of materiel in line. This area offers one of the best opportunities for 
streamlining logistic procedures and relaxing controls so that men and machines 
can be released for more precise management of Hi-valu items. 

Some of the improvements achieved are: Simplification of requirement fore- 
casts, establishment of a sliding-scale stock level, and extension of the spare- 
parts kit concept. 

Requirement forecasts have been simplified by use of a broad-program ap- 
proach rather than detailed programing. In buying we consider the economic 
procurement quality. Where annual issues are low in dollar value, we buy for 
a greater number of years rather than for the immediate program period. Like- 
wise, we authorize a sliding-scale stock control level for using activities. 
Where formerly we authorized the same stock level for all Low-valu items 
regardless of unit price, we now establish them or the basis of the dollar value 
of the previous year’s issues. The larger the dollar value of the issues, the 
smaller the number of days’ supply authorized; the smaller the dollar value of 
the issues, the greater number of days’ supply authorized. This sliding-scale 
type stock level reduces administrative and transportation costs, and we believe 
it will also reduce our aircraft-out-of-commission-for-parts (AOCP) rate. 

Under our “kit’’ concept, we procure in kit form the high-demand, low-cost 
parts ordinarily used in the repair and overhaul of specific items. This assures 
availability of parts in convenient form, reduces the number of line items to be 
stocked at the repair depot, and cuts down paperwork as well. 

Another type of “kit” is the bench-stock package. This package is designed to 
stock a newly activated base, or a base assigned a quantity of new aircraft, 
with the appropriate range of Low-valu items for which demand is difficult to pre- 
dict. A survey of F—100 bases has indicated that utilization of this concept has 
contributed directly to a sizable reduction of AOCP’s. In addition, there have 
been intangible savings through elimination of premium means of communica- 
tion and hi-speed processing and transportation of small quantities of inexpensive 
items. 

Selective management in practical terms, as expressed in the Hi-valu and Low- 
valu programs, is a commonsense “first things first’ approach to logistics. First 
emphasis must be applied to those areas with the greatest potential payoff in 
increased support and economical operation. Expansion and application of these 
commonsense principles throughout the logistics system is our continuing 
objective. 


Mr. Tuomas. [ recall yesterday we asked for a table showing the 
inventory in spare parts by categories and different types of pla ines. 
If they had 40 different types of ‘planes we asked for a column show- 
ing the inventory of spare parts for each type of plane. 

Will that be placed in the record at this point ? 

General CourLanp. We have that being prepared, sir. We have 
some summary charts which we will be glad to show you here shortly, 
sir. 

(The information referred to will be found on pp. 431-482.) 


AIRCRAFT INITIAL SPARES 


Improved management techniques such as those which I have just 
described have enabled us to make a further reduction in the level of 
program requested for aircraft spares. The fiscal year 1959 budget 
request for initial spares represents 28.5 percent of aircraft flyaway 
cost (or 22.2 percent of total aircraft program‘ cost). This reflects 


2Cost of aircraft plus cost of spares equals total aircraft program cost. 
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a significant reduction below the level of our fiscal year 1958 program 
request which represented 30.8 percent of aircraft flyaway cost. (or 
23.5 percent of total aircraft program cost). 


ATRCRAFT REPLENISHMENT SPARES 


The fiscal year 1959 replenishment spares budget is $475 million 
compared to the fiscal year 1958 requirement of $450 million. The in- 
crease in annual replenishment spares requirements is a natural conse- 
quence of our new phased procurement concept. The important con- 
sideration is that, as result of later and better requirement estimates, 
the replenishment spares increase is more than offset by the initial 
spares decrease. 


SINGLE PROGRAM APPROACH 


The single program approach represents 1 of the major management 
improvements which was made possible when both initial and replen- 
ishment spares funds were combined into 1 account. Under the 
budget structure in effect prior to fiscal year 1957, initial and replen- 
ishment spares requirements were funded under 2 different appro- 
priations (P-100 and P-400, respectively), and therefore were com- 
puted separately based on program data specifically applicable to 
each type requirement. 

In the past, the Air Force computed all initial and replenishment 
spares requirements on separate bases, using separate sets of program 
data. Frequently, both types of requirements had to be computed 
for the same type, model, and series of aircraft with initial spares 
support provided for the in-production aircraft and replenishment 
spares support provided for the in-service aircraft. Under such a 
procedure, assets for support of the hours to be flown by the in- 
production aircraft, were in effect, procured and set aside for support 
of a program to be flown several years in the future. 

Under the single program approach, which has been implemented 
on all new weapon systems provisioned since January 1957, initial 
and replenishment spares procurement requirements have been con- 
solidated and are computed against a single program, applicable to 
both in-production and in-service aircraft. Prior to initiation of any 
new procurements, all on-hand and on-order assets are applied against 
total support requirements for the using aircraft concerned. 

This management improvement should accomplish a reduction in 
the amount of material that becomes obsolete due to engineering 
changes; and defer the procurement of many spare parts until much 
more consumption data is available to justify needs. 


NEW STOCKAGE OBJECTIVE 


In August 1957, the Air Force adopted a new policy under which 
a single stock: uge objective, designed for support of our wartime mis- 
sion, will be procured and maintained during peacetime. The pro- 
curement requirement for war reserve tables of spares has been elimi- 
nated as reflected in this year’s budget. Flyaway kits are still re- 
quired but are considered as an asset against the overall stockage 
objective. War consumable items, such as auxiliary fuel tanks and 
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pylons, will continue to be procured and sto¢lkpiled as separate items 
of war readiness materiel. 


VALUE OF AIRCRAFT SPARES INVENTORY 


Regarding the annual aircraft spares inventory statement, which 
we are offering to the committee for review, it is encouraging to note 
that the total value of our spares inventory now appears to be stabiliz- 
ing as compared to prior years during which significant increases 
occurred. 


Billions 
Brae Than) tain a ss econ cs ws cemskhen ensemble $5. 7 
Trad. TCI Pe aii seen rece cece se tn aks ass eee alae pales aaieaeanmaagan cilia 8.6 
Weide Timea IE eee he ini ested cesses icc eeamaamaniies 9.6 
Mindd Teen): PORE Ba iia bein i itis erecta 9.8 


It is anticipated that a slight downward trend may be achieved in 
the future as a result of reduced procurement programs coupled with 
efficient and timely disposal of surplus spares, although the value of 
our active aircraft inventory has increased. 

Whereas between 1955 and 1956 we went up 14 percent, in a similar 
period between the end of fiscal year 1956 to 1957 we increased from 
$9.6 to $9.8 billion or 2 percent which we feel is a good trend. 


DETERIORATION OF STOCK 


Mr. Anprews. How much has that stock deteriorated? What do 
you figure the deterioration is? 

Mrs. Ke._tever. We have no figure for aircraft spares. The in- 
formation we have of that type concerns our total materiel inventory 
of spares and equipment. Each year we do get a report of the value 
of the scrap eh returns to the Air Force from that disposed of in 
the previous yea 

Mr. Boyte. W ill you favor us with information as to how much is 
obsolete ? 

General Irvine. That will be brought out in the presentation. 

Mr. ScRIVNER. Is this in the prepared statement ? 

General CoupLanpb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you charts of other material which you expect. to 
show the committee? 

General Couptanp. Yes, sir, within the aircraft spares inventory 
statement we have several charts which we can display if you would 
like to go into that at this time. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe it would be well. 

Mrs. Ketitener. We have a rather detailed inventory statement 
which is available for your review. I will try to cover the highlights 
of the statement which I think will answer the questions you ‘had 
asked before. 

As General Coupland stated, our total inventory value increased 
from $9.6 billion—as you will see at the top of the chart—to $9.8 
billion during the fiscal year 1957. These data represent spares ac- 
tually on hand. 

The most important segment of our stocks 





Mr. Srxes. I do not know that the chart is fully explanatory. 
You have a figure at the bottom showing $5.6 billion and the figure 
at the top shows $9.6 billion. What is the significance of that? 
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General CourpLanp. We will build up that chart from the $5.6 bil- 
lion to the $9.6 billion by various categories. 

The first is the operating stocks. 

Mrs. Keittener. We have divided our stocks into four principal seg- 
ments—operating stocks, war-readiness stocks, economic-retention 
stocks, and the residual stocks which are awaiting disposition. 


OPERATING STOCKS 


The first and most important segment is the operating stocks. 

These are the stocks which we have to support our aircraft inven- 
tory in being, to support the current operating program and at the 
same time maintain our approved stock objectives. These support 
the Regular Air Force, Air National Guard, and Air Force Reserve 
aircraft for their peacetime operational mission and also provide 
combat support for the forces in being. 

These stocks also provide the required support for aircraft pos- 
sessed by and scheduled for assignment to our allies under the Mutual 
Assistance Program. 

Spare engines for both peacetime and wartime support are included 
in this segment because we compute those requirements against a 
single’pipeline and stockage objective. 


SEPARATION OF AIR FORCE AND MUTUAL ASSISTANCE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Boyt. I continue to have a lot of trouble following that part 

= the defense spending which is referable to foreign aid. Some time 

‘another for the purposes of the record we ought to make some study 

in order to segregate military assistance from that program. Since 

the witness now is talking about some of the parts referable to foreign 
aid or to mutual security let us see if we can clear it up. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you propose to break this down by amounts and 
specific purposes ¢ 

Mrs. Ke.iener. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you supply that information ? 

Mrs. Kevitener. We will attempt to do it. We have integrated 
our computations of spare parts requirements for the Air Force and 
for the Mutual Assistance Peceiain Any time we compute an item, 
we compute it against a total program—that is MAP, Air National 
Guard, Air Force, and so forth. 

We are able to break down some MAP data on the high-value items 
because in that area we have the detailed procedures required to segre- 
gate that part of the requirement that is MAP as opposed to Air 
Force. We can give you the high-value item portion. That is about 
43 percent or approximately $95 million of the total MAP spares in 
the operating stock segment. 

Mr. Sixes. Proceed, please. 


REUSE OF REPAIRED STOCK 


Mrs. Ketieurr. The Air Force profits by reuse of a large percent- 
age of its dollar inventory through repair. 

Of the $5.6 billion worth of operating stocks, approximately 80 
percent of that value consists of items that are recoverable through 
repair. 

Operating stocks are maintained at a minimum level because repa- 
rable stocks are cycled back into use within the shortest possible time. 

The remaining 20 percent of this value of inventory represents items 
that are actually consumed in use. 

The dollar value of the operating stock segment has remained the 
same with reduced program support requirements offset by increased 
cost of spares and spare parts for the newer weapon systems that are 
coming into Inventory. 


WAR-READINESS STOCKS 


The second segment of stocks is the war-readiness stocks: This seg- 
ment consists of those stocks which are required over and above the 
operating stocks for support of forces in being on D-day in accordance 
with our war-readiness policies and the wartime utilization prescribed 
in our war plans, 

Mr. Sixes. Are you speaking of mobilization stocks for our own 
forces or do you include NATO forces ? 

Mrs. Ketitener. Our own forces, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Only for our own forces? 

Mrs. Ke.tvrHer. Correct. 

Mr. Sixes. That seems to be a very small mobilization reserve. 

Mrs. Kecitener. The reason for that is the fact that our operating 


stocks themselves are geared for support of our war plan. The war- 


readiness stocks are those which we must add to meet wartime require- 
ments—items we ordinarily do not use many of during peacetime, per- 
haps just for training, a very small percentage. However, we have to 
stock them in fairly large quantities in order to provide support for 
our war plans. 
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EFFECT OF BUDGETARY LIMITATIONS ON STOCKS 


Mr. Srxes. Are there other factors which enter into the amount of 

war-readiness reserve? Is there a budget limitation there or is that 
the optimum level you would want ? 

General Irvine. Budgetary limitations affect all of our transactions. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that the primary consideration? Is that level of 
equipment and supplies approximately what you want or is it held 
below a safe level by budget limitations? 


GEOGRAPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN MAINTAINING STOCKS OF SPARE PARTS 


General Irvine. I would like to go back about 5 years, Mr. Chair- 
man, from the standpoint of how we planned to fight a war. 

Going clear back to 1951, in that period and time we were prepared 
to fight essentially a World War IT type of war with B-29’s and with 
airplanes which of necessity were based overseas in large part. 

In that period of time we had very large stocks prepositioned over- 
seas. We were prepared to fight a war of the 3-year variety then. 

Since then we have steadily reduced our requirements because for 
some time now it has been the feeling of the Air Force that our first 
requirement was to be able to fight and win a general war, be ready 
on 1-day to do the job which is the Air Force mission, and we have 
steadily reduced our reserves overseas and our reserves in this country 
across the last 5 years to the point now where we feel our objective 
is to be fully equipped to fight a full-scale war for 60 days. 

We have taken what were war-readiness tables and put them into our 
general stocks, and to prepare each of our strategic air stations, Air 
Defense Command, for example, to have a much higher level right 
where the airplanes and missiles are, and to have relatively small 
amounts of backup and pipelines. 

Mr. Stxes. This is a 60-day reserve, then? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 


OBSOLESCENCE AFFECTS SIZE OF STOCKS 


Mr. Srxes. Is this reserve also limited because of the fact there is 
such a great change going on in weapons? 

General Irvine. This is one of our reasons. 

Mr. Srxes. What appears to be a first-class weapon today may be 
obsolete in the next year or two. 

General Irvine. The rate of engineering change, even on the 
weapons we have in existence, is one of the things which made us feel 
we had to cut down our stockage to the bare minimum and to provide 
a very responsive system. This is the reason behind our electronic 
transceiver network, keeeping track of engines as we keep track 
of people. 

Mr. Tuomas. What happens to the other $4 billion? 

General Irvine. We will cover that later. 

Mr. SIKes. Proceed, please. 


SPARE-PART PURCHASES LAG BEHIND REQUIREMENTS 


General Irvine. This is not perfection. In the area that Colonel 
Page has been talking about, in the area of support equipment, we 
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have presented to the Department of Defense some statements which 
indicate that we are, in some areas, a little short of what we feel is 
required. For example, in the case of certain a equipment, 
missiles, for example, we may be short. We were buying 70 to 80 
percent of what we feel is our requirement, so we are planning these 
areas on the short side. 


DIFFERENT POSSIBLE WARS CREATE DIFFERENT SUPPLY NEEDS 


Mr. Fioop. Do you not have this problem as well, which goes even 
a step further, far beyond these practical operational problems? 

If your mission in the Air Force is what your policy people have 
been telling us it is for 2 months; if your mission is all-out nuclear 
warfare with missiles and aircraft, and if the enemy does the same 
thing, this will not be a war of attrition, and forces in being and 
hardware in being at zero hour will be the only thing that 1s im- 
portant because the production areas of this Nation, which have been 
your great weapon, rather than the bombers, no longer will be im- 
portant because their primary targets will not exist. 

General Irvine. This is precisely the expression of our Air Force 
philosophy. We have carried this up to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
level and our recommendations for all three services are materiel 
readiness, and we call it that now. Our first requirement in the Air 
Force is to be ready on alert with equipment with about 45 days’ worth 
of supplies and readiness tables right at the station where the air- 
planes are. If we lose a depot, the station that is waiting for the 
equipment has zero value. 

We also have some agreement among the three services, and, as far 
as we are concerned, we look at the cases where we might have a large- 
scale or a good-size limited war, such as that in Korea, and we com- 
pute what those requirements might be in case there are more than 
those requirements for general war. 

In general, the Air Force does not change its position, particularly, 
because the units we would put in a small-scale war would be essen- 
tially our tactical Air Command units. It may vary 1 or 2 wings. 
We must be in a position to win the general war if it starts. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. 


QUANTITY OF WAR-READINESS MATERIAL FOR MISSILES 


Mr. SHarp. As you can see, in the big-missile area, undoubtedly, 
the war-readiness material will be even less because we simply fire the 
missiles. As we get into this area we will have less and less. A lot of 
this war-readiness material consists of such things as droppable wing 
tanks which we do not drop in peacetime, except in emergencies, but, 
if you have the kind of war where you need to use them, you have to 
use them and drop them. Those kinds of things are what make up 
this war-readiness backup material which is in the war-readiness 
stock. 


22910—58 
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DEFINITION OF PYLON 


Mr. Srxes. You used a term a moment ago which I have not run 
across. Whatisa “pylon”? 

General Couptanp. It fastens to the lower surface of the wing, and 
the rocket or drop tank is attached to that pylon. It is expended 
when you drop the tank or the rocket to increase your range to get 
back. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed. 


CHANGE IN CONCEPT OF WAR-READINESS STOCKS 


Mrs. Ketiener. To complete a description of this war readiness 
segment, it does include the was expendables such as pylons, fuel tanks, 
and aircraft guns. In addition, it includes aircraft flyaway kits and 
war reserve tables of spares, as of the date shown on this chart. On 
June 30, 1957, that is. 

Under the new stockage policy, the war reserve tables become part 
of our overall stockage objective and, therefore, need not be set aside 
as inviolate stocks strictly for wartime consumption. Therefore, we 
expect a reduction in this segment next year. We will include only 
those items that are incremental to our regular stockage objective. 

The third segment of our spares inventory is called economic reten- 
tion. 

The operating stock plus the war-readiness stock here totals $6.2 
billion. That is two-thirds of our total inventory. It is the balance, 
the one-third, I will talk about now. 


ECONOMIC RETENTION STOCKS 


This segment, the economic retention stocks, represents those items 
on hand that are not applicable to the support of current operating and 
war-readiness requirements but are held to meet foreseeable long- 
range or other program requirements. 

As our stocks are no longer required to support our operating pro- 
grams, or as aircraft become second-line and phase out, certain operat- 
ing and war-readiness stocks actually become excess. 

Mr. THomas. Are you saying this is all hard stock now ? 

Mrs. Ketitener. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suarp. As I see it, what happens is this: We have changed our 
concept from having a big war reserve, that blue segment that you 
see there, to this. A lot of this economic retention material would 
have been in the war-readiness category. It might be used or it might 
be junk. 

Mr. Toomas. Yousave money by hanging on to it. 

Mr. SHarp. We may, if we have any use for it. If we sell it, we will 
get nothing for it. It would be merely junk. 

Mr. Tuomas. The record shows it would bring you about 12 cents 
on the dollar. 

Mr. Suarp. I don’t think it is worth that much. 


| 
| 
| 
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ECONOMIC RETENTION STOCK ALL EXCESS TO OPERATIONAL NEEDS 


Mrs. Keur mre A very important point is that we never buy stocks 
except for 1 or 2 purposes—either to meet requirements for the oper- 
ating segment or io the war-readiness segment. 

EK verything that eventually goes into economic retention or residual 
is that which becomes excess to our current requirements: 

In discussing operating stocks a few minutes ago, I mentioned 80 
percent of the dollar value there consists of recoverable types of items. 
Those are items where we buy enough to support our repair lines and 
then meet our requirements throughout the life of the aircraft by 
repairing the items and putting them back into use. 

Certainly as any one aircraft phases out of our system those types 
of items which are not common to other aircraft will become excess. 

During this phase-out period many of these items move up inte this 
economic retention category. We hold them until we are real sure 
we will not ever need them again and then, when we are sure that 
we are not going to need them, they go into this final segment here 
which is what we refer to as our residual stocks. 





RESIDUAL STOCKS 


These are the stocks, $1.1 billion as of June 30, 1957, that are deter- 
mined to be excess to all overall programed Air Force requirements, 
represented by the three segments I mentioned earlier. 

Each year our programing, technological developments, and mod- 
ernization of the Air Force, will cause some portion of our stocks to 
fall within this segment. 

The increase of $300 million in this segment during the past year 
can be attributed to such factors. 


DISPOSAL OF RESIDUAL STOCKS 


This stock will be available for transfer to the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or other Government agencies. Some of the property will be 
donated to authorized recipients, such as accredited schools, city, 
county, and State governments. A large portion of the property will 
be sold and a small percentage destroyed. 

During the past year $925 million worth of aircraft spares Inven- 
tory was processed to disposal. Most of the $1.1 billion now in resi- 
dual stock will be removed from the Air Force inventory during this 
fiscal year. 

This completes my discussion of the planned use of our spares 
inventory. 

I have another chart here which I think you might like to see to 
answer some of the questions raised earlier. 

As General Irvine stated, under our new stockage policy we are 
moving the stocks more to where they are actually needed. 


FUNDS RECEIVED FROM DISPOSITION OF EXCESSIVE MATERIAL 


Mr. Borie. Before we go further can the witness answer Mr. 
Thomas’ question about what. percentage is recoverable by telling 
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us for the purpose of the record how much she got for the stock sold 
this past year. What did you get on that sale? 

Mrs. Ketiener. We cannot furnish that specific information. 

Mr. Tuomas. Nine hundred million dollars worth was disposed 
and it averaged out at 12 cents on the dollar. 

Mrs. Keitener. The $925 million represents the spares we disposed 
of. It does not mean we sold it all. 

Mr. Borxe. Let us talk about how much you got for the $925 mil- 
lion worth of material. I am brand new on this committee. 

Mrs. Ketiteuer. As I mentioned before we have some aggregate 
dollar data which includes spares but does not distinguish spares as 
a separate item. 

Mr. Boyz. Will you here supply the figures for the record ? 

Mr. Srxes. Have you any figures on the amount received for the 
materiels ? 

Mrs. Keiitener. For materiel as a total. We do not have it sepa- 
rately broken out by spares. 

Mr. Srtxes. What does it include and what does it not include? 
What parts of the surplus that you showed here do you have receipts 
for in cash? 

Mrs. Ketitener. None of it. The receipts we have and the data 
we can provide includes sales of materiel other than spares. It does 
not identify the items separately, that is, spares, ground equipment 
funded in the 200 area, aircraft, and other sorts of equipment that is 
actually sold and on which we get a dollar return. 

Wecan give you the total figure. 

Mr. Srxes. You have no breakdown ? 

Mrs. Keitener. Noa, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Toshow what you received for your surplus? 

Mr. Suarp. We have that, but not by spares and aircraft them- 
selves. We cannot break it down that way. We can give you the 
total value, original value of what we sold and how much we got for 
that. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you dothat? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suarp. It isa very small percentage. 

Mr. Boyte. If it is $40,000 or something, if that is the best guess, I 
would like the record to show that. 

Mr. Suarp. Wecan dothat for you on the total. 

Mr. Boyz. She reported she sold $925 million. It should be easy 
enough to give us the figure you sold it for. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed and give the answer you have? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bortz. What is the answer? 

Mrs. Ketiener. Of the $925 million some portion was sold. We 
have the acquisition cost of those items. In just a moment I will check 
to see if we have the data here. 

Mr. Boyte. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suarp. It would be approximately 7 to 8 percent of the total 
amount of our sales. 

Mr. Bortz. Let us see what the record shows. 

Mrs. Ketiener. Net return of our sales was 4.6 percent. 
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Mr. Borie. Tell me how much of the $925 million was sold and how 
much was not. 

Mrs. Ke_itener. We do not have a breakdown of that here, sir. We 
will be glad tosubmit it for the record. 

Mr. Borie. Do you know offhand how much of it was sold and how 
much was given away following Mr. Scrivner’s observation that per- 
haps some was not sold ? 

Mr. THomas. It was transferred to other governmental agencies free 
of cost. They have first call. Any other Government agencies can 
get itifthey wantit. Then GSA sells the remainder. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a breakdown showing the total amount 
which was surplus to the Air Force, what was doné with that, what 
ultimately was received by the Air Force in money ? 

Mrs. Ke.tener. Yes, sir; as an overall material statement not lim- 
ited to spares. 

Mr. Sixes. How long will it take you to give the information you 
have ? 

Mrs. Kevitener. It is just a couple of paragraphs. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us have it. 

Mrs. KetLener. Excess and surplus property which orginally cost 
the Government $1.4 billion was disposed of worldwide during fiscal 
year 1957. Sales to the general public account for materi: al orig- 
inally valued at $478 million. These sales realized proceeds in the 
amount of $22 million, or a net return of 4.6 percent. 

More than 50 percent of the material sold was of a special nature, 
costly, and of limited commercial value. Educational institutions 
received $46 million worth of property by donation, and Civil Air 
Patrol, Boy Scouts, and similar organizations received $10 million. 

P roperty valued at $97 million, surplus to Air Force requirements, 
was transferred without reimbursement to the Army, Navy, and other 
Federal agencies. The Air Force found other uses within its own 
organization for $261 million worth of property which was no longer 
required for the purpose for which procured. 

In addition, $504 million of property was reclaimed or demilitarized 
as required for security reasons, with $3 million worth of property 
destroyed or abandoned. Not included in the above disposals are 
293,000 tons of scrap and waste material which was sold by the Air 
Force for $13 million. 

Mr. Srxes. Before we begin to question you, what else do you have 
which will help to clarify “the aircraft spares inventory statement ? 
Do you have any other tables or charts you want to show us? 

Mrs. Kettener. One of the location of our stocks. 


RECLAMATION OF EXCESS ENGINES FOR SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Sixes. Do you have anything else on surplus disposal or do 
you think this gives us as much information as you have at the 
moment ? 

Mrs. Kettener. We have one other item. We have some data on 
our spare engines that went into disposal last year, $364 million worth, 
of which engines valued at $275 million were rec cl: uimed for engine 
spare parts w vhich we can use to support our future program. 

Mr. Srxes. This always is an item of great interest and on which 
there is considerable controversy as to the wisdom with which the 
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disposal program is being conducted. We probably will want con- 
siderably more information that you have brought with you. 


OVERALL SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, may I point out that the surplus 
disposal program is a part of the material covered by the investiga- 
tive staff of the committee, and we had planned to have that dis- 
cussed at the same time. I believe the hearing on the investigative 
staff report is set for the 14th and 15th of April at the present time, 
which does cover the disposal program. 

Mr. Srxes. At that time you would give your answers and your 
comments on the findings of the committee, but that would be sep- 
arate from this justification, is that correct ? 

General Bocgarr. It would be separate from this justification; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Srxes. That is an OSD presentation which will include Army, 
Navy, and Air Force? 

General Bocarr. This is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I doubt that this will be sufficient for our purposes at 
this time. I think we will require additional information now about 
the Air Force surplus disposal program. 


INVENTORY LOCATIONS 


The thing that you want to show us at this moment is the chart 
showing the location—— 

Mrs. Ketiener. Of our aircraft spares inventory ? 

Mr. Stxes. Will you show that? 


SPARES INVENTORY LOCATION 


( PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ) 










CONUS VS OVERSEAS DEPOTS VS BASES 


OVERSEAS ||| 


9% 


DEPOTS 
80% 


30 JUNE '57 30 JUNE '56 
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Mrs. Kevttener. This chart compares inventory locations for June 
1956, and June 30, 1957. On the left side of the chart we com- 
pare the location as to stock in the United States and stock overseas. 
You see that this year 91 percent of our spares were in the United 
States as compared with 84 percent the year before. 

This directly reflects our program to place the stocks where they 
actually will be needed, and also to bring them back to the continental 
United States where we can maintain better control and have them 
available for use to support our war plans. 


OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Mr. Tuomas. We are not going to need them here at home. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you explain why you need stocks at home rather 
than abroad? Heretofore we have felt stocks would be needed abroad 
and would be stored there. Now you have reversed that trend and 
are bringing stocks home again. Why? 

General CourLanp. Sir, for example, in Europe we are closing out 
two of the principal depots, Burtonwood in England and Nouasseur 
in French Morocco. We are going to more and more direct support 
from the prime continental United States depot directly to the user. 

Mr. Sixes. If there should be a war, would they then have to be 
transported overseas again before they could be used? 

General CourLanp. Not these that we are returning; no, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You may expand on that answer for the record, if you 
will. 

(The information requested follows :) 


LOCATION OF SPARES INVENTORY—UNITED STATES VERSUS OVERSEAS 


There are 2 points that need to be made with respect to the location of the 
spares inventory as of June 30, 1957: 

(1) The increase in CONUS stocks and decrease in overseas stocks during 
fiscal year 1957 was attributed to the implementation of the direct-support con- 
cept, with a concomitant phasedown of overseas depot stocks. This means 
that the overseas bases receive their aircraft spares support directly from United 
States depots, bypassing the overseas depot as a source of supply. 

(2) The phasedown of Nouasseur depot commenced during the latter part of 
fiscal year 1957, with base levels in French Morocco area adjusted for direct 
support from the United States. 

USAF assets on hand in overseas depots are being disposed of.as follows: 

(1) They are first made available for increased stockage by customer bases. 

(2) Balance is reported to Zone of Interior prime depots for determination 
of items and quantities required to satisfy current and projected Air Force 
demands worldwide. 

(3) Balance is made available for redistribution to Department of Defense 
activities in theater and Zone of Interior. 

(4) Residue is disposed of locally. 


Mr. F.Loop. Since you mentioned Nouasseur, you are aware of the 
current criticism or allegations or charges, or whatever you prefer, 
about the disposal of the hardware as a result of your closing of 
Nouasseur. 

General CoupLanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Will you discuss that now, or is that for another later 
hearing ? 

General Bocarr. This is part of the investigative staff report. 


i 
| 
, 
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OVERSEAS STOCKS COMPLEMENT, NOT DUPLICATE, UNITED STATES STOCKS 


Mr. Tuomas. Could they tell us a little more fully why they are 
bringing them back? If we get in a shooting war we will not have 
time to get them back over there. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you comment further on that? 

General CourLanp. We are not bringing back stocks which are in 
the war plans for that station. As we reequip our forces—as the 
war plans are revised—we are not providing newer stocks to the over- 
seas depots. Those will be supplied to the bases by direct continental- 
to-user support. 

Mr. SuHarp. This is based, Mr. Chairman, on the theory that we 
have sufficient stock at the bases to carry out the war plans. This is 
our aim. We are going to replenish that stock directly from the 
United States rather than keeping a second large stock in these two 
big depots that we have now and are phasing out in Europe. 

The old system builds up a total of more parts and a chance of 
more excess and more waste than the system where we keep them all 
in the United States and keep the overseas bases supplied with 
enough material to be in readiness to fight a war and maintain those 
as they are used up in ordinary peacetime operation by shipping 
directly from the United States, rather than keeping a second large 
stock in the European depots. 

Mr. Srxes. You show a reduction from 16 percent in overseas 
stocks as of June 30, 1956, to 9 percent on June 30, 1957. Does that 
mean you are literally transporting stocks back to the United States? 

Mr. Suarp. No, sir. We do not transport them back to the United 
States unless they are excess to any European use. 


REDUCTION OF OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Mr. Srxes. How do you bring about a reduction in the amount? Is 
it because you use up the equipment ? 

Mr. Suarp. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you sell it overseas, or what do you do with it? 

Mr. Suarp. We use it up overseas in the overseas bases, but do not 
replenish it in the depot. 

Mr. Sr«ezs. Is any of this stock diminished by being sold as surplus 
overseas / 

Mr. Suarp. I am sure it is, any that turns out to be excess. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know of any cases where stocks are declared sur- 
plus to get material out of supply levels? 

Mr. Suarp. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Foon. Is that same reduction rate holding true at San Pablo 
in Spain? 

Mr. Suarp. It never has been built up at San Pablo. 


General CourLanp. We did not have any significant stocks at San 
Pablo, did we? 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going to have ? 

General Cournanp. General Irvine can probably check me on this, 
but I think we have completely canceled any depot activity there, 
have we not, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. Do you plan to reduce your overseas stocks still further? 
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General Courtanp. Yes, sir. Our corresponding figure should be 
lower at the end of fiscal year 1958 than at the end of fiscal year 
1957 

Mr. Tuomas. I have the feeling this is really a reduction in your 
unusable stock. Is that not about the correct answer to this? 

Mr. Suarp. Part of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. The old unusable stock. 

Mr. Suarp. That is partially correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. You bring this back and get rid of it. The spare 
parts for your newer components over there begin to pick up, and this 
begins to godown. Isthat not the answer? 

General Irvine. Any new equipment we are shipping overseas is 
shipped as required, essentially to F—-100 bases as required. In our 
old system we would put in a level of supply at Nouasseur or Burton- 
wood to take care of the unit. We have better management and can 
get by with lesser levels of supplies by shipping the new support equip- 
ment overseas. 

I think I can point with some pride to the fact that the overseas 
units where we started this on a service test basis did better than 
the ones we were supporting from overseas where we had a whole- 
saler in the middle of the chain. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not believe you have explained fully the logic back 
of your reasoning in reducing the overseas stocks. After a number 
of years of buildup in overseas stocks, why have you now decided 
to start reducing them ? 


AREAS OF REDUCTION IN OVERSEAS STOCKS 


General Irvine. The reductions we are making actually appear in 
two categories. First, the disposal of stocks which are excess to all 
Air Force purposes anywhere in the system, where they are not re- 
quired for any of the other services, That is the normal disposal of 
excess we would have worldwide. The other is in not stocking new 
equipment for new aircraft or new missiles in depots overseas. We 
have stopped that practice. We are even going to support our MAP 
requirements overseas direct, and for the high- value items we are 
essentially doing that by airlift. 

Mr. Stxes. Yes, but why? What is the reason back of this change? 


REASON FOR DIRECT SUPPORT 


General Irvine. To do the job with less money, fundamentally, and 
to do a better job. By direct support as nearly as we can, right from 
the factory to the operating base, with as little inbetween ’ wholesalers 
and handlers as we can have, we have better control of materiel. This 
we would have been unable to do 5 years ago, for example. Now, with 
our electronic data transmission system, and having a manager in 
charge of a complete weapon system at a particular depot, we are able 
to run this more as if we were handling Chevrolets. We have means 
now that we did not have before, getting back to things like the 
Univace, the guts of the general manager’s operating tools. 
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STOCK CONTROL 


We look with a lot of alarm in the Air Force at the amount of 
material we are buying which you cannot do anything to the enemy 
with, essentially support equipment. Looking at the total limitation 
on the budget, we want to put as much of our money as we can on 
things which will drop bombs on or shoot down the enemy and not 
be available to fight a war 8 years from now. That is this whole 
concept of being ready to fight a general war, that and the things we 
have learned in logistic ms :nagement. This is one of the manifestations 
of it. 

Mr. THomas. You are talking about stock control now. 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you explain the remainder of the chart? 


PERSONNEL CHANGES AFFECT STOCK CONTROL 


Mr. Suarp. I might say also in this connection that, as you know, 
the stock control you are talking about is a terribly difficult thing with 
the enormous number of items we have, even in this country where we 

‘an keep highly trained people working on these jobs. Overseas we 
have found it is almost impossible to keep the right kind of people 
over there. Here we can hire civilians who live in the community, 
who make a life’s work of doing this sort of thing. People do not like 
to go overseas and spend their life over there. They are continually 
changing. 

Because of certain treaties in certain areas, we have to use a certain 
amount of indigenous help. Some of the indigenous help is not up 
to our standard. They do not even speak the language that we speak. 
It makes a terribly difficult problem keeping an accurate daily man- 
aged inventory overseas. We would prefer to keep it in the United 
States, where we can keep our hands on it, and ship direct from here 
as a sort of mail-order business and really have this inventory control. 


CONTRACT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Srxes. Is that not an argument against contract maintenance, 
Mr. Sharp? While you say you like to “develop skills, to encourage 
people who devote a lifetime to this type of work, you have put a good 
many of those same people out of work by instituting contract main- 
tenance instead of depot maintenance. 

Mr. Suarp. You mean contract maintenance in this country ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Suarp. No, sir; I do not think so. Of course, there is no ques- 
tion that we could do all of our maintenance in our depots if we felt 
that was the wise thing to do, if there were no monetary restrictions 
at all. 

Mr. Srxes. We cannot go fully into that subject at this time. Do 
you want to explain the rest of this chart? 

Mrs. Keiiener. Yes, sir. 








CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES STOCKS 


On the right side of the chart we compare the portion of our stock 
that is located at base levels as opposed to the depot levels. There 
again we compare June 30, 1957, with the previous year. You will 
note an increase in the portion of our stocks which are located at base 
levels. These stocks are where they will be needed, particularly in 
support of our war plans. 

Under our new stock objectives, which reflect an overall reduction 
in our dollar requirements for spares, no reduction is made at base 
levels, generally speaking. The stock objective is to provide the 
support which is needed at base level to support our war plans. 


MATERIEL AT OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Frioop. General, will not most of that overseas base materiel be 
fighter-interceptor materiel rather than bomber materiel, anyhow ¢ 

General CourpLanp. We have a considerable support for SAC, of 
course, at the B-47 bases in England, and a limited amount at Wheelus 
in Tripoli in Africa. 

Mr. Froop. Outside of England and Wheelus, it would be fighter 
support, would it not ? 

General CourLanpb. Certainly in Central Europe; yes, sir. 


APPROACHING OBSOLESCENCE OF OPERATING STOCKS 


Mr. Tuomas. Before we get too far away from the main item under 
consideration, the dollars and cents item on spare parts, if I may sum- 
marize what you have said up to date; out of your total of $9.6 billion, 
you have $5.6 billion in your operating phases and you have virtually 
$4 billion in sur plus or obsolete or obsolescent parts. 

The question is, What part of vour $5.6 billion is fast approaching 
that category ¢ 

Mr, Sixes. Before you answer that question, let me get the charts 
finished. Do you have more information on the original chart? 

Mrs. Kerner. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. Let us go back to the other chart. Now 
will you answer Mr. Thomas’ question. 

Mrs. Ketiener. I would like to answer the question this way: We 
have firm requirements for that $5.6 billion worth of spares to sup- 
port our program through fiscal year 1958, the current fiscal year, and 
the lead time period for the particular items involved and also to 
maintain our stockage objectives. We have a firm requirement for 
each of those items. The same applies to war readiness. 

Mr. Tuomas. You cannot say that it is firm. You may need that 
much or twice that much, or you may need but half of it. Out of that 
total of $5.6 billion, what part of the materiel is getting to the point 
where it is a little bit on the old side or obsolete or becoming obso- 
lescent? We are getting into the question of stock control; how much 
you are improving your system, and so forth. You see what I am 
driv ing at. 

General Irvine. The basis on which the young lady— 

Mr. Trromas. The young lady is doing a beautiful job, and we hope 
you bring her back every year. 
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General Irvine. She has a job to do, based on the guidance she gets. 
We begin in the Joint Chiefs of Staff with approved \ war plans for the 
three services. Within the Air Force, we take our portion of the 
military plans for fighting general wars and limited wars, whatever 
problem we may face. From that we come out with mission re- 
quirements. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF APPROACHING OBSOLESCENCE IN SAC 


Within the Strategic Air Command, we have B-52’s coming into 
inventory. Some of them are now in position. More are coming in. 
We have B-47’s which are beginning to phase out. We are now look- 
ing ahead in our planning for certain of the older of the B47’s 
within the limitation of the number of strategic wings the Air Force 
has placed upon it by the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs. 
So, as the IRBM and the ICBM wings come in, they will eventually 
phase out some of the B47 units, the same as the B-52 is pushing out 
of inventory some of the B-36’s. 

So, in looking ahead to the time in which they would come out of 
the system, for example, in the case of the B-36’s, we have stopped 
buying spares on those because we are reclaiming the old ones and we 
use those to replace the new ones. So, we do not buy any more. 

This becomes a stock control. She has to have the war plan to 
begin with, the material guidance to begin with, which General Coup- 
land puts together. In “the case of the B47, we are looking very 
critically at the spares requirements with the understanding when T 
get approv: al, which I have not yet, for junking the first wing’s worth 
of B-47’s, the older ones, that the parts which can be reclaimed from 
those will not be put in her buying list. 

I say, yes, within that $5.6 billion there are things which at some 
point will move up into the economic retention category. In any- 
thing we do with B-47’s at this point of time, looking ahead 2 or 3 
years, we will try not to buy the things which will become avail- 
able from inventory. Over a very short period of time, the B-36’s will 
be out. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF STOCK-CONTROL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. Getting down to brass tacks, General, what will be 
the effect. of your new procurement plans on that big category of 
about $4 billion which is not only old but is surplus? “In your new 
stock-control program, will you be able to reac that area and, 
if so, percentagewise, how much? Can you cut it down 50 percent 
under the improved stock-control plan? That is the whole question. 

General Irvine. Most important, sir, the reason the operating num- 
bers have not gone up in relation is because the spares requirement 
bears a definite percentage to the value of the airplane itself. We 
are pulling down that percentage. 

Mr. Tomas. You said Univac was the guts of the program. You 
are able to keep up with what you have. By that very statement you 
admitted you have been buying far more than you needed, and that 
you were not able to keep up with it very well. That goes back to 

our stock-control program. That has been the headache with every- 

ody, has it not? Do you have a better stock-control program by 
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which you will be able to reduce that big $4 billion area 10 percent, 
15 percent, 50 percent, or will you be able to reduce it any? 

General Irvine. Mr. Congressman, we are laying ourselves wide 
open to criticism if we make an improvement, because then anybody is 
entitled to criticize us because we did not do better 5 years ago. Weare 
endeavoring to do a better job each year, and, as we get Univacs and 
better equipment in the system, instead of having an annual inventory 
we can have monthly data on the things which are important, 

Mr. Tuomas. Like a merchant, you keep a running inventory. 

General Irvine. But with the pencil, with the old-fashioned system 
we had, we were always basing our procurement on information which 
was a year old. 

Mr. Tuomas. Two years old. 

General Irvine. That is right. So we admit this very freely. We 
admit our past problems. We say we are trying to do a better job in 
the future. 

Mr. Tuomas How well do you have it under control now? You are 
not by yourself, by any means. 

General Irvine. Nothing is ever 100-percent perfect. 

Mr. Tuomas. I mean have you made a whole lot of progress in the 
last 2 or 3 years or this year ? 

Mr. Suarp. May I say, Mr. Thomas, that, since I have been here, I 
have been perfectly amazed and, as a taxpayer, delighted with the 
progress. I follow very closely this particular area of the Air Force, 
the computation and the running of the depots and warehouses and 
the keeping of the records. I actually go around and take spot checks 
on inventory myself. I go out in the warehouses and pull a card and 
go out and count the stuff to see whether the things are there. I cannot 
do this all the time, but I do as much of it asI can. I have learned a 
lot. I have learned that there has been a tremendous improvement, 
in the 214 years I have been here, in the way the Air Force runs this 
thing. It gets terribly complicated. 


APPROACHING OBSOLESCENCE AND TRANSFER OF STOCKS TO ECONOMIC 
RETENTION 


You asked how much will move into economic retention. I saw a 
notice where a certain type of engine had been increased in its overhaul 
period from 800 hours to 1,000 hours. They do not overhaul them every 
800 hours. They overhaul them only every 1,000 hours. These engines 
had to be ordered at least 3 or 4 years ago, 3 years ago at the least. 
The man who ordered those engines at that time could guess that the 
would improve, but how could he know whether he had to have cane 
engines to overhaul them every 800 hours or every 1,000 hours? He is 
bound to make some bad guesses. He cannot help it. Some of the 
engines will be in economic retention. I am sure, because of this change 
in the overhaul time. There will not be as much in the pipeline. We 
will have to move some of them up. It would be silly to sell them. 
because nobody needs them. 

Mr. Tuomas. They would not bring anything. 

Mr. Sxarp. He might as well put them in cans and seal them up 
and stick them aside in case they are needed, because they are not 
worth anything, really, except as scrap. There is a constant movement 
of things from the $5.6 billion area to the $2.7 billion and other areas 
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up there. There is a constant movement of new material into inven- 
tory. I contend there have been tremendous improvements in the last 
2% years I have been here. I watch very, very carefully this area, 
which interests me a great deal. 

Mr. Tuomas. I venture the prediction you cut that area down 10 
or 15 percent a year. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there other questions? 


SAVINGS FROM IMPROVED STOCK CONTROL AT DAYTON 


General Irvine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to bring out one point 
for the record. Since I went to Dayton at the end of 1951, the changes 
in percentages of spares and spare parts that we are showing now as 
compared to the 1951 program represent a difference in the procure- 
ment of spare items of over $5 billion. These are not my numbers. 
They are the numbers of Mr. Gordon Reed and Mr. King, two con- 
sultants we brought in to help us in this whole spares study problem. 


SPARE PARTS FOR NEW AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Anprews. General, what rules do you follow in buying spare 
parts for new planes such as the F-104? Do you buy a complete set 
of spares for each plane, or a complete set for so many planes ? 

General Irvine. When we do not know much about an airplane, we 
begin by taking the experience with the airplane which is the most 
like it, say an F-86F—the time the engine would run, the number of 
spares you would have to buy, the kinds of things you have to put on 
it. This becomes the original worksheet. 

Then our most experienced people from the depots and from the 
commands that use that kind of airplane sit down in a provisioning 
group at the manufacturer’s plant and get the experience that manu- 
facturer has had in the past with similar airplanes. Then we buy 
reasonable quantities of the cheap stuff. 

Of the things that are of high value, the bombing systems, the navi- 
gation systems, the engines, we buy just barely enough to get along 
with. General Coupland covered this earlier. 

Then we follow that in the initial test program where the airplane 
is going. We send supply people up there to live with it. We make 
projections again, based on what really happens when we start flying 
the airplane. Then we follow from the first squadron and the first 
wing. 

In the case of the B-47, for example, which is where we really 
started this thing out at Dayton, one of the things we discovered was 
in our past projections of replacement items on B-29’s. We had 
made projections of requirements. We returned from Air Force 
stocks several million dollars worth of wing skids for B-47’s because 
our operating experience indicated that you have to send it back to 
the factory anyhow. So we returned this wing skid back to the 
Boeing Co. and told them to put it in a new airplane. So there are 
periodic levels of review. 

On the new airplane, I go myself periodically to the factory, to 
Edwards, to Duluth in the case of the F—-102, because of one problem 
with what we are doing in setting down the minimum levels. We 
are always in trouble. We always have emergency actions to take. 
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Our system of transmission of information and the training of our 
people has now progressed to the level that we can afford to take 
this kind of chance. 

It does mean we are irretrievably tied for the future to having air- 
lift available to take care of our emergency requirements. 


PROBLEM OF OVERSUPPLY OF CERTAIN ITEMS 


Mr. Fioop. General, we always have this problem at all these hear- 
ings every year, year after year, with all branches of the service, not 
just the Air Force. We finish the hearings, the reports come out, and 
we think we have done a great job. We have spent all this time with 
procurement, inventory, and stock-control people, Univac and what- 
not. Then some Thursday morning out comes a story that in the Air 
Force they had 9,436,804 electric light bulbs for the dashboards of 
bombers which would be sufficient to supply all bombers and all the 
aircraft of all the nations of the world for the next 718 years. What 
is the story going to be this year? I have’ missed it every year for 
100 years. What one do I miss this time? After all our searching 
investigation and searching examination with the collective analysis 
and incisiveness of myself and my colleagues, which one are we going 
to miss this year? 

General Irvine. If we put our attention on the major dollar items, 
we are always taking the chance of making a mistake on the nickel 
items. I give you the case at Hamilton Field, where we were criti- 
cized because we are supposed to have had 15 years’ supply of manila 
envelopes. It was a small amount of money if we did have 5 years’ 
supply of manila envelopes, and everybody overlooked the fact that the 
supply management at that station on their fighter airplane was doing 
a superb job of keeping track of the engines. It happened to be the 
best job in the Air Force in the items of real money value. 

So when we are concentrating our attention on the high-value 
items, rapid transmission of inform: ition, and airlift of critical items, 
we are wide open all the time to criticism on the nickel items. As 
far as I am concerned, if we can save the taxpayers $5 billion in the 
last 6 years, I am perfectly willing to stand up and take my lumps 
when somebody says I bought too many manila envelopes. 

Mr. Foon. I do not quite mean “for want of a nail the shoe was 
lost,” and so on, but we have never missed. There always has been 
one “beaut.” I remember when La Guardia was mayor, he said, “Boy, 
when I make them, they are beauties.” When you make one, it is a 
beauty. 

I just hope you have some special squad which will try to save all 
our faces from getting too red. What is the current rumor? What 
do your spies report? Are you worried about one? 

General Irvine. We are worrying about all of them, and we are 
doing the best job we can with the people we have. 

Mr. Fioop. Not Dixie cups. 
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Mr. Suarp. Something like this will come out every year. I re- 
member a very wise statement that Congressman Thomas made to me 
when I first came up here, that the big things weren’t going to give 
me the trouble, but it would be the little things that give me the trouble. 
I have learned that is so true. It is the little things that give us the 
trouble. We have 114 million, or some such figure, of line items in 
the inventory, which is 8 times the inventory of the largest distribut- 
ing concern in the world. I am sure they make some stupid mistakes. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics was 
in the retail business in retail stores, and he said they made mistakes 
and their faces were red, but fortunately it did not get in the papers. 

Mr. Froop. That is soft soap. 

Mr. Sarr. There is nothing we can do to avoid some of these 
things happening, as hard as we try. I wish we could, because it is 
awfully painful to us when they come out, I can assure you, but we 
are trying as hard as we can. I, for one, would certainly never be 
willing to guarantee that we are not going to have some stupid thing 
done by somebody in the Air Force at least once a year, and probably 
a lot more often than that. We just cannot avoid it. It is too big 
and too difficult a job. 

I agree with you, I wish we could find out. We have an inspector 
general who goes around and tries to look for these stupid things 
and shows them to us. We try to do something about them. It is 
almost an impossible job to think that we could eliminate all of these 
errors. If we can just eliminate them in engines and big, expensive 
things so they cannot say we have thrown away hundreds of millions 
of dollars, instead of a few extra light bulbs or a thousand years’ 
supply of light bulbs, if that might be what it is, I feel that we are 
doing about as good a job as we can. We shall never be able to do 
a perfect job, but we shall keep right on trying. I can tell you that, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. F.Loop. I grant youthat. You can be sure of that. 

Mr. Stxes. Questions? 


BREAKDOWN OF AIRCRAFT SPARES OPERATING INVENTORY 


Mr. Boyte. I have a question specifically referring again to the 
item, “Operating,” $5.6 billion. What kind of breakdown could you 
give the committee regarding spare parts applicable to the various 
airplanes in existence ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. As General Coupland mentioned earlier, we are 
trying to work up something on that. It is very difficult to do because 
only on the peculiar items can you identify support behind a specific 
aircraft. We are researching our backup data that went into the 
preparation of this statement, and we will present something for 
the record. 
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(The following information was subsequently furnished. ) 


Aircraft spares operating inventory 














LIAR AIRFRAME OPERATING INVENTORY, JUNE 30, 1957 
eel iam eee nc -_ — ™ 
Spares inven- || | Spares inven- 
Aircraft tory (thou- |} Aircraft tory (thou- 
sands) || sands) 
SUID cic. danestessieinind nonin oddapainindineniadmsana $18, 297 |; C-118_-.- $1, 934 
B-58_ - 6 |} C-124__- 19, 153 
B-26_- 1, 321 || C-97 26, 939 
B-66_. I a ar oa eel 2, 497 
B-29- See cn SOG Oe. ei sniwccmabenatieen 13, 254 
B-47._- eee eer! 108, 233 | ‘ie soe inn cisiinabieicwcait 5 10, 577 
B-5O0_. 15, 469 eae 17, 494 
B-52_. 120, 230 \| CEs ncdiowe S PS 23, 77 
B-17.- 2,351 || T-29/C-131_. 6, 509 
B-57 22, 944 || T-34_- 592 
B-25 6, 519 || T-33___- ost 15, 356 
B-45 1,994 || T-6 | 5, 154 
F-102_-- : 9, 383 || T-28 | 5, 958 
F-89__.. ‘ 20, 859 || T-37- 594 
F-101 - -- 4, 366 L-5 2, 964 
P-04_... . 13,016 |; L-20_- 1, 020 
F-104_- ; 1,990 || L-26_- 264 
F-86__- ; 64, 023 || L-23_- 177 
F-100---- 56, 211 H-21 17, 578 
F-84__ 139, 320 || H-5 4, 184 
F-105-.- - — 305 || H-19 15, 598 
C-45_. , 6, 302 || H-13 6, 844 
C-46... 5,011 || SA-16 sian 5, 300 
C-133. .- . . cules 562 ——_—— 
C-47 ieee 19, 613 Peculiar airframe____- eine 856, 012 
C-54.. : ‘ petal 9, 004 |} 


SPARE ENGINE OPERATING INVENTORY, JUNE 30, 1957 
| 
Engine Aircraft | Inventory 

| (thousands) 
J-33-A9/9B F-80A, RF-80A, F- “80B- $108 
J-33-A- ame’ eR F-80_ | a 
J-33-A-21- : F-80__- 346 
J-33-A-31....- i 150 
J-33-A-33/33A F-#4A/B | 13, 154 
J-33-—A-—23/35/35A - - - F-80A, RF-80A, RF-80C, T-33A-_-___-_| 45, 043 
J-33-A-37 . . . | B-O1A.-... | 115 
J-35-A-0.......- | B-45_. 501 
J-35-A-11_-.-- | B-45_. 702 
I so clin cachiaidnd atearereehe’ ..| F-84..- 110 
J-35-A-21 ‘ | F-89A, F-89B, F-89C 6, 144 
J-35-A-29/29A F-84D, F-84G, F-84E__- 8, 301 
J-35-A-35 | F-88D, F-89H_- - -- 29, 556 
J-35-A-43/45 F-89A, F-89B, F-89C 5 
J-35-A-33/41 47 F-89C, F-89D___. 
J-71-A-11/13 B-66, R B-66 series - | 
YJ-71-A-9... B-66, R B-66 series. . | 
T-56-A-1/A-1-A_.-. C-130A ....- | 
YT-56-A-1_. Y C-130__. | 
Y T-56-A-3 YC-131C_.. 
J-47-GE-7/7A/13- - - - | F-86A, F-86E, B-45 series__- 
J-47-GE-9/9A/15_ -- B-45_. 
J-47-GE-11__. | B-47B.--. 
J-47-GE-17B/33. diaunidale F-86D, F-86K _. 
J-47-GE = licensees cna . = B/RB-36 series__ 
J-47-GE = as ..| B-47 series_. 
1-41-G EIST) PM- -25/25A saiecaa ‘iisian si I I acl ctithac a cicuindilalia 
J-47-GE- ii ee | F-86F____ = 
J-73-GE SpAjaDiaE.- iad F-86H __.. a 
J-79-GE-1._ _. oad B-50__ 


SG Ah-O. . mateonenrees 
J-57 P25 ae as aed 
J-57 P37/37A g ro 


| 
| 
| 
eeceee --} 
| 


J-57 P43 _.| F-101-. 1,7 

J-57 P53 : | F-101B__- 1, 20% 
J-57 P13--- e- .| F-101A, RF- 101A. 25, 702 
J-57 P19 ‘ | B-52. 7 ms 15, 307 
J-57 P1/9_. B-52__ bacidintan 32, 156 
J-57 P29 ae F-100__- aS 82, 647 
J-57P/F 21/21A.--.-- sai caddasaasudschedal AO 53, 821 


22910—58——-28 


_-| F-104A, RF-104A__- 


Y F-105A__- 
RB-57D__. 
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Aircraft spares operating inventory—Continued 
SPARE ENGINE OPERATING INVENTORY, JUNE 30, 1957—Continued 


Engine 


J-57P/F 7/39 
J-57P 11/41/23 _ 
J-48P5/5A/7 
YJ-75P1 
YJ-75P3 
YJ-75P11 
YT-34P1 
T-34P3/3A/7W 
T-34P5 

T-34P6 
YJ/J-69-T-9 
J-65-W1/1A 
J-65-B/W-3/7 
J-65-B/W/W 5_. 
R-1300-1A/B_- 
R-1300-3/3A 
R-1820-76B 
R-1820-97 
R-1820-103 
R-2600-29 A /35_ 
R-3350-91/34 
R-3350-89/89 A ‘ 
R-3350-57M /AM/83___ 
R-985-—A N 1/3/39/39A -_- 


R-985-AN5____ 
R-985-A N14B 
R-1340-57 
R-1830-99D 
R-1830-92 
R-2000-4/9/11 
R-2800-51/75 
R-2800-52 W _ 
R-2800-71/79 
R-2890-97 _ . 
R-2800-99 W _ 
R-2890-103 W 
R-4360-20W/WA 
R-4360-35/35B 
R-4360-35A/35C - - 
R-4360-41/41A 
R-4360-53 


R-4360-59/59B___ 
R-4360-63/634 
R-4360-65 
O-170-3 
O-335-5B 
O-435-1 
QO-435-11 
O-470-13/13A 


Total 
Other spares (total armament, electronics, in- 
strument, photograph‘e and accessory spare 


plus common airframe and engine spare parts 
® 


Aircraft 


Po td 
’F-102A, F-102A 
-94C 
102B 
F-105B 
F-107A 
YC-124B. 
C-133A 


raf ah act 





C1 
T-37A : 

F-84F, F-84Y 

F-84F, RF-S4F_ , 

B-57A, RB-57A, B-57B, B-57C 
T-28A = 

H-19B, H-19D 

SA-16A 

B-17 series_. 

H-21 series 

B-25 series. 

C-121C, RC-121C, RC-121D 
C-119F, C-119G, C-119H 

B-29 series, YC-97-. 


Inventory 


| (thousands) 


r-7, T-11, L-20A, XV-3, C-45B, | 


C-45C, 'C-45D, C-45E, C-45F, 
C-45G. 

Ii-5 series 

C-45H series Z 

1-19A, H-19C ; 

\-47B, C-47C, C-117B, C-117C 

‘7 7 

5 


I 
( 
C 
C 
eS ee ee ree 
C 
RB-26 series 
T-29A, T-29B ‘ ‘ : 
‘-29C, T-29D, C-131A, C-123B_...... 
C-131B, C-131D pe 
C-119B, C-119C, C-124A_. 
RO ch a te A ee 
C-97A, C-97C, C-97D, KC-97E 
B-36D, RB-36DE, GRB-36D 


B-36F, B-36H, B-36J, RB-36F, | 


RB-36H. 
KC-97F, KC-97G.... 


C-97A, C-97C, C-97D, KC-97E 
L~4 ser‘es 

L-5, L-5B, L-5C, L-5E 

T-34A 

H-13C, H-13D, H-13E, H-13G 


SUMMARY 


Peculiar airframe spares 
Spare engines 
Other spares 


Total operating inventory 


NIMS: 
~! 


~) 
~ 
ty 2 
oc 


ce... 
NNN PN st 
x) @e-19¢ 
o> on 
on “ 


Wm! 
én oa on Om Ob 
w to 
a> 


1, 787, 169 


3, 007, 000 


Thousands 
$856, 012 

1, 787, 169 
3, 007, 000 


5, 650, 181 


Mr. Boye. That is just like hamburger, of course. When you give 
the committee a figure like $5.6 billion, if you do not. break it down 
pretty carefully it is unintelligible. That figure is staggering. I have 
noticed in these hearings everybody studiously avoids any reference 
toacold war. Pretty soon we ought to start talking about the 3 situa- 
tions which obtain: No. 1, a general war; No. 2, a local war; and No. 
3, this continuation of the cold war; because the people all over the 
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country, I do not need to tell you, are worried about this huge peace- 
time military budget, which is more than 64 percent of the total 
budget request, and they are asking the Congressmen, “Where in the 
name of heaven are we going to get the money to support this kind 
of budget request in the light of the general economic situation which 
obtains today ?” 

General, I like your testimony, but I think my observation refers 
pointedly to you, too, because I see nowhere in your testimony where 
you give the Appropriations Committee, particularly this subecommit- 
tee, a cushion or a prop to hang on. It is not that we are not willing 
to go all out for total support, but I think maaan along the line 
we have to point up the fact that we are in the midst of a cold war 
and we have a lot of talent and brains and we know how to fight a 
cold war. It is important in that consideration to be sure that you 
do not break the economy without firing a shot in the process of fight- 
ing a cold war. 


EXTENT OF SUPPORT OF OPERATING PROGRAMS 


General Irvine. We are all taxpayers, and we are very receptive 
and understanding of that problem. We realize that every time we 
make a change which is an improvement, it makes the things we have 
done in the past look worse than they really are. I think you will 
find that this $5.6 billion is a relatively small percentage of the value 
of the materiel which it is designed to support. The fact that we have 

reduced it percentagewise progressively across the last 5 years is an 
indication of a proper trend. 

Coming before the committee here, realizing your time is limited, 
we try to do things as far as we can on a summary basis. On many 
of these things we could bring in a truckload of IBM 4d: ata. In this 
instance we have tried to present a summary which will give you the 
breakdown. 


MANNER OF PURCHASING SPARE PARTS 


You see, we compute the peculiar items specifically for a particular 
airplane and buy those as a package from the people who make them. 
We pick out the requirements for each of the common items which go 
across the board, and then add them up and make it in a single buy. 
We carry them in our stocks on that basis. 

So the problem of breaking out the common items is the one we are 
having the most difficulty managing and distributing. Control is a 
very real problem if we buy something which goes on every kind of 
airpl: une we have. As part of the control of such items, we are now 
setting up logistics managers for each weapon system. This is another 
fairly recent invention. We give him a first mortgage on the com- 
mon items which are bought to support his system. 


IDLENESS OF AIRCRAFT DUE TO LACK OF SPARE PARTS 


We are pretty proud of the fact that on the B-52 and the B—47, 
our percentage of airplanes out of commission for lack of spares or 
parts has been lower than in Air Force histor y. We have been getting 
down to numbers less than 1 percent of the airplanes out of commis- 
sion for lack of spare parts in modern airplanes. 
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This is another indication that we are so close to being right that 
our percentage of buying things which may not be required is steadily 
decreasing. 

Mr. Fioop. General, while I am always squawking about lack of 
airlift and lack of types and kinds of planes for airlift, and no matter 
what you tell me about airlift for the Army, the fact remains if you 
do not get enough money for maintenance and operation, you are not. 
going to have aircraft flying, no matter how many you have. 

Mr. Sikes. Further questions? 

Mr. Fioop. That is an awful thing for me to say. 


AIR FORCE MISSION DETERMINES EXTENT OF INVENTORY OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Bortz. General, have you any comment to my inquiry regard- 
ing the total absence of any reference to a cold war in all of these dis- 
cussions, or is that too academic a proposition? I am brandnew on 
this committee. I do not say the avoidance of the use of the words 
“cold war” is referable to you solely, but there has been a studious 
avoidance of that term. 

General Irvine. We say in the Air Force that our reason for being, 
our reason for existence, is to be able to look tough enough either to 
deter a general war or, if we have one, to win it. As far as the cold 
war phrase is concerned, our problem in peacetime operations is to 
run our organization with the very minimum we can to keep it going. 
Part of our overall program is stopping the shipment of new spares 
overseas and putting spares in this country to the maximum degree 
we can, right at the base which is going to use it, buying only that 
materiel required to fight a 60-day general war. This is a very great 
considered risk. The easy thing ‘for us, as military people, would be 

ut in and ask for the materiel to fight a war for 3 years and say, 
ophis i is the bill, Mr. Congressman.” But we are taking a gamble. 

If we are wrong, then you are going to look at us and say, “You 
are the wrong people. You get fired.” We are perfectly willing to 
accept this risk, because we are looking at the cold war problem. 

Mr. Borie. We appreciate the depth of that hidinn responsi- 
bility, and it is really tough. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Scrivner. 


QUANTITY OF SPARE PARTS IN INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. General Irvine and General Bogart, this is no new 
story on spares. Even though I am quite sure from what I have per- 
sonally observed from the field that there has been an improvement, 
I am never quite happy about it and I don’t suppose I ever will be. 

Your statement on page 43 sets out that at the end of fiscal year 
1950, you had only $5.7 billion of aircraft spares; and then you jump 
to 1955 , showing $8.6 billion, and then $9.6 billion, and $9.8 billion. 
There are years which you skip when the spares inventory was pretty 
a too, up around $9 billion. Apparently it has been and always 
will be. 

What is your average consumption of spares per year? 

General Courtanp. Isn't it roughly 20 percent of those procured / 
Eighty percent are the repairable type items which we keep return- 
ing to the system. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You will find, as I recall, if you make the calcula- 
tion, that in the $9.8 billion you are carrying just about 4 years’ con- 
sumption amount of spares. The way we developed the figures, it is 
a 4 to 41% years’ supply of spares. 

Mrs. Ketiener. That would be correct, sir, if we were considering 
the total inventory value. As I mentioned before here, 80 percent of 
these items are recoverable, so you do not consume them in any par- 
ticular year. 

Mr. Scrivner. You use them time after time. If you did not, your 
consumption of spares would be greater and the costs would be 
greater because you would use them and throw them away, which 
would not be economical at all. 


FLOW OF ITEMS THROUGH DIFFERENT STOCK SEGMENTS 


I thought over a period of years, and with special effort on my part, 
that in some of the presentations examples would be given which would 
obviate and make unnecessary some of the questions which have been 
asked, but. no outstanding example has been presented. So, perhaps 
it might be well if you would take some particular item that you pro- 
cured with fiscal 1958 funds. Then it goes into the operating inven- 
tory. Then trace it on through. It probably would jump the war 
readiness category. Trace it on through and tell what happens to it 
when it gets in the economic retention list, and then in residual. If 
you cannot think of one now, put one in the record so if somebody on 
the floor said, “What about this?” we could say, “Here is this, that, 
and the other items. Here is what we bought which went into oper- 
ating. It was used in a certain plane. It was brought out and was 
repaired. No further need arose for it, so it went into the economic 
retention because maybe we will need it next year.’ 

Or if you want to go back further and pick out some item that is 
now in residual and trace it back through the different stages of 
inventory, or something which is now in economic retention w hich was 
at one time in oper ating, maybe you could draw a picture which would 
make it a little more clear 

(The information ete follows :) 


FLow oF IteMs THROUGH DIFFERENT STOCK SEGMENTS 


Item: Flap assembly. 

Master part No.: 1AEC—541220-504. 
Aircraft application: F- 89 series. 
Unit cost: $2,238. 


Planned use of on hand inventory 





June 1955 June 1956 June 1957 


Quantity} Value {Quantity} Value |Quantity| Value 





Residual stocks : 0 0 129 $64, 902 0 


0 

Economic retention stocks_.--- pane 0 0 112 | 250, 656 108 | $241, 704 

War readiness stocks........-- = | 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 0 

Operating stocks_........_.-- ; my! 119 | $266, 322 47 | 105,186 | 25 55, 950 
' 


1 Reparable. 





ee 
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The original estimated requirement for this item was based on a 1,000 hour 
average service life. Accumulation of actual experience was retarded as a re- 
duction occurred in the flying hours initially programed. This was due in part 
to unexpected design problems which caused the aircraft to be grounded for 
lengthy periods. By the time reliable usage data were available, the item had 
been delivered to the Air Force. In June 1956, the application of experienced 
usage data which indicated a higher service life, caused the flow of some 
operating stocks into economic retention and residual stocks. The 29 in residual 
stocks were reparable and were processed to disposal. The June 1957 position 
reflects a further decrease in the operating requirement with a quantity being 
held in economic retention to support the programed life of the F—89 aircraft. 
As these quantities are used to replace reparable items removed from the air- 
eraft, the reparables will be disposed of until such time as some item repair 
becomes necessary to provide continued support for the F—89 aircraft. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. The entire Department of Defense is the biggest 
business in the world, and as has been pointed out, the Air Force itself 
is only one segment or about one-third of the defense picture, and it 
is bigger than any other private corporation that we have any place. 
I heard someone state that our inventory for the Air Force itself is 
many times greater than the combined inventories of the five biggest 
corporations ‘of America. 


Does anyone have that figure or could you set that out graphic: ally 


and name these cor porations, and give their inventories and say “here 
is what we are working with.” 


Then, anyone can see the enormity of the job which you have to 
perform. 


Of course, every once in a while you do do something for which 
you get kicked in the pants, and in instances you deserve it, but again 


you ‘do something which everyone who watches it should be justi- 
fiably proud of. 


If you have something of which you can be justifiably proud and 
which is outstanding, put it in the record and let us have that to look 


at when someone comes around talking about some peanut spending, 
and that probably will arise. 


(The information requested follows :) 


During the past few years the Air Force has introduced many management 
concepts of which we are justifiably proud. Some of the more significant of 
these improvements are (1) Hi-Valu program, (2) airlift concept, (3) reduc- 
tion of procurement lead items, and (4) procurement management controls. 
These and other innovations have contributed materially, not only in controlling 
the vast resources for which the Air Force is responsible, but also in reducing 
the amount of appropriation requests which otherwise would have been pre- 
sented. The magnitude of the task of the Air Force is best presented thusly: 
The USAF assets as of June 30, 1957, totaled $70.7 billion. This exceeds the 
combined total assets of approximately the 50 largest industrial corporations in 
the United States, as reported in the First National City Bank of New York City 
Monthly Letter dated August 1957, including Standard Oil of New Jersey, Gen- 
eral Motors, Du Pont, Socony, United States Steel, General Electric, Gulf Oil, 
Chrysler Corp., Ford Motor, and Texas Co. The total assets of $70.7 billion 
managed by the Air Force are comprised as follows: 


Billions 
Sarre OIE CUR TOR, COCR. i i ned een eeeeeawe $38.8 
Tent Cerece. DRTGINGE, TUUWE Soin c en neh en Se ci eas Selig See eee ee 9.1 
Unexpended funds_____-_-- eg iis SS at eta ap DE che ly ee Ee 18.3 
Inn > nn a asc eas a ideetcceicis ac bea insane asa oe meee 4.5 


Total 70.7 
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For example, one of our divisions, the Air Materiel Command, is about 5 times 


greater than General Motors Corp., or 100 times greater than Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. 


Some examples of the achievements of the Air Force are: 


HI-VALU PROGRAM 


As a result of the Hi-Valu spares management program inaugurated in 1951, 
the level of funds requested for aircraft initial spares has been progressively 
reduced. 


Trends in aircraft spares requirements 


i 
| | 


| Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal 


year year year | year year | year year | year 
1951 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
| | | | — 
ae | | 
Initial spares: | | | 
As a percent of aircraft fiyaway | } 
cost 76.7 73.9 499.3) 443) 40.6 36.6 | 30.8 30.8 
As a percent of total aircraft pro- } 
gram cost ! 43.4 | 42.5 33.0 | 30.7 | 28.9 26.8 | 23.5 23.5 
Accumulated reduction in fund re- | 
quests compared to fiscal year 1951 
level (in billions) ene eee $1.2] $1.8 $2.7 $4.1 | $5. 6 $6. 3 





1 Flyaway cost of aircraft plus cost of spares. 


These reductions have resulted from application of the airlift concept for 
movement of these items through the logistics pipeline, the attendant reductions 
in stock levels and repair cycle times, adoption of the new phased procurement 
concept and other related management improvements. (More detailed informa- 
tion on the progress achieved in Hi-Valu spares management is included in the 
summary of the Spares Study Group Report No. 7 which was inserted for the 
record on p. 407.) 

SPARES INVENTORY PERCENTAGE 


It is also significant to note that the value of the total aircraft spares inventory 
as a percent of aircraft inventory cost has also been reduced from 75 percent in 
fiscal year 1955 to 68 percent in fiscal year 1956 and 56 percent in fiscal year 1957. 


STOCKAGE OBJECTIVE POLICY 


In August 1957 the Air Force adopted a new policy under which a single 
stockage objective, designed for support of our wartime mission, will be procured 
and maintained during peacetime. As a result, the procurement requirement for 

yar reserve tables of spares has been eliminated. You will note that no funds 
are requested for this line item in the fiscal year 1959 budget. 


AIRLIFT CONCEPT 


Since 1955 the application of the airlift concept for transportation of engines 
and other Hi-Valu aircraft spares has enabled a significant reduction in materiel 
requirement costs. Had the Air Force attempted to provide this spares support 
on the basis of the old surface transportation pipelines, accumulated procurement 
costs for these items through fiscal year 1958 would have been $1.6 billion higher. 
The increased transportation costs resulting from the airlift concept are estimated 
at approximately $89 million over the same time period—fiscal year 1955 to 
fiscal year 1958. This amount when subtracted from the reduction in Hi-Valu 
item procurement costs leaves an estimated net reduction or savings in overall 
costs to the Air Force of approximately $1.5 billion through fiscal year 1958. 

(For a more detailed account of the benefits derived from the airlift concept, 
see statement inserted for the record on p. 441.) 


Reduction in development-production cycle 


Examples of these management procedures include efforts to cut down the 
development-production cycle of weapon systems. Using the best talent of the 
Air Force and the Aircraft Industries Association, studies have been accom- 
plished which resulted in changes to our modus operandi to allow such things 
as better organizational status and associated authority for our weapon systems 
project offices, the assignment of the more detailed responsibilities to the con- 
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tractors, consolidation and better organization of the flight test programs, initia- 
tion of stringent controls on the number of models of weapon systems and their 


configuration and the reduction of data and reports requirements from con- 
tractors. 


Procurement action 


In order to accomplish the task of providing the most modern and effective 
Air Force in the world on a timely basis and, at the same time, maintain our 
free enterprise economic system, it is necessary to execute on a competitive 
basis about 1,500,000 procurement actions involving a dollar amount of about 
$9.4 billion per year. 

This tremendous procurement task has been and is being accomplished in an 
effective and efficient manner. Organizationally, the Air Force is established 
on sound managerial lines. It has one procuring activity, with one head, and 
with one set of Air Force procurement instructions which are keyed to, and 
entirely consistent with, the Armed Services Procurement Regulations. The 
Office of the Secretary, in which the procurement authority is vested by the 
Congress, has to the maximum redelegated that authority, which it is permissi- 
ble to redelegate, to the sole head of the procuring activity with power of 
redelegation. Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, has, to the extent con- 
sistent with good management, decentralized and redelegated this authority. 

This organization makes maximum utilization of the judgment of its contract- 
ing personnel and assures rapid and, in the vast majority of cases, the accurate 
making of decisions. 

It is true that certain cases have been given wide and unfavorable publicity. 
Such publicity has been out of perspective. When one considers that our pro- 
curement activity is under constant scrutiny by the Congress, every interested 
contractor, the Small Business Administration, the General Services Adminis- 
tration, the General Accounting Office, the Department of Labor, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the Department of Justice, the USAF Auditor General’s Office, 
as well as the USAF Inspector General and the Renegotiation Board, it can 
hardly be said that many, even minor errors of judgment are overlooked. 

All this surveillance has disclosed relatively few and relatively minor errors in 
individual cases. The major policies and procedures, the organizational and 
managerial setup have been singularly free from attack. This bespeaks, we 
think, the truth of the fact that the Air Force, particularly in the field of procure- 
ment and production, compares favorably with our most efficient industrial 
corporations. 

PROCUREMENT LEAD TIME 


Our continued efforts to reduce manufacturing time have met with a consider- 
able degree of success. Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, periodically sends 
letters to top management of companies in production of high-dollar terms. 
These letters emphasize the need for the shortest possible flow times. The re- 
plies from management indicate an awareness of our problem together with ex- 
cellent cooperation along these lines. This is evident in the reductions that have 
been accomplished in the past few years. The lead time for aircraft procure- 
ments has been reduced from an average 22 months for 1956 to 18.5 months for 
1960 reorder capability. This action has taken place in spite of the increasing 
complexity of the aeronautical equipment being procured. 

Some examples of the manufacturing lead-time reductions in months are as 
follows: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year] Fiscal year 
1953 1954 195 1956 1957 1958 


955 

ok ob ek Se 37 25.5 22 18 20.5 18 
a ERE ee 37 OOo 22 19.5 18 
ns Ce 27 | 27.0 22 22 19.5 15 





With these few examples of the many changes that have been made, and with 
many more of this type being planned and investigated, the continuing goal of 
more Air Force per dollar is being realized. 
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SPARE PARTS AND AIRCRAFT ENGINE OVERHAULS 


One of the biggest headaches and the thing that has been of some 
concern to me since the first time I heard about aircraft spares—and 
now I suppose the same thing will be true of missile spares—has been, 
for ehasaple: some of the terriflic overprognostications and predictions 
that you have had onengines. I donot know how many excess engines 
you have, or have had, and I suppose some of them are probably still in 
this residual package. Some of them may be in the economic re- 
tention, but I do know the missed guess on those things was terrific. 

I can recall when we first broke up into panels but I cannot recall 
now who was here from the Air Materiel Command. However, they 
started out estimating the need of engines on a 75-hour level between 
overhaul. It was a matter of just a very short time until that jumped 
to 150, and then up to 300, while the same engine in the Navy was 
going 600 hours or more between overhauls. 

Inasmuch as you, the Air Force, and the Navy do operate pretty 
much the same and in many instances exactly the same types of planes, 
what has been your observation as to your experience with those 
engines—as to the Air Force experience and the Navy experience? 

General Irvine. I think in general our experience has been quite 
similar when we were using the same type planes. I go back to my 
experience, Mr. Scrivner, in World War IT: Normally, our procedure 

was to buy roughly 100 percent spare engines, and this was not in most 
cases too bad considering our overseas deployment. But when we 
got into the jet-engine period, we had absolutely no experience, and 
the first experience we had on the first jet airplane I flew I had to 
wait until they changed the engine because it had 25 hours on it, and 
that was supposed to be the operating limit of the first jet airplane we 
had. 

When we got into the area of the J-33 and the J-47 engines, par- 
ticularly the J- 33, there was a good example of where we made our- 
selves look bad by making improvements. We made the best fore- 
cast we could with the very limited experience we had, and with the 
best advice of the manufacturer, and operating people. 

We finally got some of these engines down to the point, for example, 
where we practic ally never sent them back to the depot. By spending 
money for field equipment and test equipment we got to the point on 
some of these engines that we were able to do almost everything at the 
base. 

So, all the engines were set up for pipeline and transition to the 
depot, and became excess to our needs. 

On the J-47 engine we took a little more gamble and still we are 
too high. Finally, we took the life insurance experience table and 
began to treat engines like people and forecast our requirements, and 
in every case we projected for the years ahead an increase in operating 
life. 

In certain cases we have been under. In the case of the J-65 we 
did not do so well as we expected. We got into trouble because we 
were too low, and it did not improve compared to others. 

The J-47’s are much better than we ever expected because we had 
a large group in operation and I find myself in a very difficult posi- 
tion of vis engines on order that were apparently not required 
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because of the development we had already had, and what we pro- 
jected would happen. 

A lot of it was because of better operations in the tactical com- 
mands and better utilization in ground work at the bases. 

Then, I ran into this thing—and the thing that really started us 
off on this 60-day war thing five years ago was the fact that I was 
told that maybe we had better go ahead and buy those engines anyway 
and we delayed the cancellation of contracts for several menths be- 
cause of our problems beginning at the Joint Chiefs level, that maybe 
we are going to fight a 3-year war, and we had better buy those en- 
gines anyway. 

We had quite a time getting people to realize what the real concept 
of a nuclear interchange would be. Then, on those where we did 
make i odanetanaiabe and did forecast them, we found ourselves in 
great difficulty because we were canceling something on order, and 
there were some cancellation charges. 

In the case of the J-57 we were considered terribly optimistic by 
our people in the Strategic Air Command at the time on what we 
could do. This was an engine where the manufacturer told us it could 
not be worked on in the field and he refused to take any action to 
give us tools to work on them in the field because he said the people 
at the field level lacked the experience necessary to handle the job. 
The same thing was also said about the carburetor. However, the 
thing that has happened is that the level of capability of the people 
in the field has come up to the point where on the J-57 we are doing 
a lot of work on those engines in the field, handling items which 
manufacturers said it would be impossible to do. 

This is an area in which we are very interested in upgrading the 
capability of our people, and retaining the skills of these people as 
recommended in the Cordiner report, so we can continue to prove the 
estimate we made at the best were wrong. 

Keeping track of engines and keeping track of people takes some 
management attention away from the major item but we feel our job is 
to make the savings in the big area. 

This is an area where we are never happy because by the time we 
make an improvement, we prove we are wrong, but we try to apply it 
to the new areas. In the missiles area, this is a particularly serious 
problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would come to that in a minute. 


HI-VALU RAPID TRANSIT AIRLIFT 


It was 4 or 4 years ago, General Bogart, when we started on this 
Hi-valu ranid transit airlift; was it not ? 

General Bocarr. Three years ago, sir. This is the third year where 
we have had that program. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were painted a picture of the savings which 
while they were not astronomical were pretty large. I watched it for 
a while, I did not see the results that we were getting that economy 
to offset the added cost, because there is nothing more expensive than 
air transport, even though you save time. 

Has your office or any other office made a complete study in detail of 
the effects and the resultant savings of the rapid transit of Hi-valu 
items to give us a picture as to its operations ? 
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I will state frankly that I give in to it with a great deal of reluctance 
because I, frankly, did not believe you could possibly save the number 
of dollars predic ted. Based upon the last report I had, you had not 
done so, but what is the story on that? 

General Bogart. Our first estimate on that, I believe, as you remem- 
ber, Mr. Scrivner, was that we cut $900 million out of the engine re- 
quirement for procurement, that year, and this cut was really one which 
was a one-time savings. We estimated that the requirement for air- 
lift to replace the pipeline which we were reducing and which we had 
costed out at $900 million would be about $50 million. 

As I recall it—and I do not have the detailed figures with me, sir, 


we actually spent $35 million on that particular type of airlift in the 
following year. 


Mr. Scrivner. It will be a little hard to just reach up and get the 
figures out of your memory because you probably had no way of 
anticipating the question. 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. In order to be fair to all of you, when the transcript 
comes down to you start with the very first prognostication you made, 
and then state what has actually transpired since that time. 

That was a big undertaking, and several of us felt that we might 
be taking the Air Force a little too much on faith. Maybe we did. 

(The information requested follows :) 


AIRLIFT CONCEPT AND Its IMPACTS ON HiI-VALU REQUIREMENTS 


The Air Force has not made a detailed overall study of the effects and 
resultant savings of the rapid transit of Hi-valu items. However, studies have 
been made each year on certain engines to determine the correlation of reduc- 
tions in requirements and the increased cost of high-speed transportation. Each 
of these studies has shown that the reduction in requirements has substantially 
overshadowed the increase in transportation costs. For example, a study of 
the J57—-P—21/21A engine used in the F—100 fighter, which was programed and 
actually deployed overseas at about the same time that the airlift started, 
reveals that the reduction in spare-engine requirements costs will, throughout 
the first-line life of the aircraft, offset the added high- speed transportation 
costs by almost $19 million (a 6-year span from fiscal year 1955 to 1960 was used 
for this study). 

Starting with the first prognostication, the estimated benefits realized in the 
application of the airlift concept to all Hi-valu items are as follows: 

(a) At the presentation of the fiscal year 1956 budget estimates the airlift 
concept was first introduced. Benefits to be derived from the use of this high- 
speed transportation system and the collateral reductions in stockage points 
and maintenance time were (1) increased capability to support peacetime and 
wartime operations and (2) a reduction in spares requirements to support these 
operations. Spare-engine requirements to support planned wartime operations 
on the basis of the normal transportation, maintenance, and stockage pipeline, 
totaled $960 million. The fiscal year 1956 peacetime spare engine requirement, 
based on the old pipeline, was $406.4 million. The combined requirement 
totaled $1,366.4 million. As a result of applying the airlift and expedited sur- 
face transportation concept with its attendant capability to permit the reduc- 
tion in stockage points and quantities of stocks, plus the application of funds 
authorized in previous years which would no longer be needed under the new 
concept, the spare engine fund requirements were greatly reduced. This re- 
duction in requirements was further augmented by the capability to defer 
budgeting and buying certain wartime spare engine requirements, and a change 
in the aircraft program. All of this resulted in a reduction which totaled 
$1,074.2 million, leaving the net spare engine requirement cost as $292.2 million. 
These figures are contained in the record of the fiscal year 1956 budget hearings 
(p. 1448). This overall reduction constituted an accrued one-time reduction and 
was dependent upon acceptance of the concept as presented at the hearings. 
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(b) Had the Air Force attempted to provide spare engine support on the 
basis of the old pipeline for the aircraft procured in fiscal year 1955, fiscal 
fiscal year 1956, fiscal year 1956, and fiscal year 1958, an additional 2,193 engines 
would have had to be procured at a cost of $218.0 million. These additional 
engines would have generated costs for shipping and handling, storing, account- 
ing, and modernization. These additional costs cannot be accurately predicted ; 
therefore, for the purpose of this study the amount of $218.0 million will be 
considered as the total reduction in the spare engine requirements area. 

Effective with the fiscal year 1956 procurement program, the stock level for 
other Hi-valu items was reduced from 514 to 4% months, and the repair cycle 
was reduced from 6 to 3 months. These reductions were made, predicated on 
the availability of high-speed transportation, including airlift, for the movement 
of these high-cost items. Had it not been possible to effect these reductions, Air 
Force fund requirements for fiscal year 1956 to fiscal year 1958 would have been 
substantially higher. Estimated increases in each year’s fund requirement, had 
airlift and its attendant capability to permit the reduction of stockages and 
repair cycle time not been available, are as follows: 


Million 
MN FINE Ti ica hse seascape acl era sa earaeice  ee a ee ee $130. 5 
Ie IN OH ais oss as tcc spice pala ape Rance cae blank condones 105. 6 
MI NE Nica ect sna ssi agrees aes ae ce em oe eal ei alee aia 109. 4 
STN a a a ee ee 345. 5 
The combined reduction of $218 million for spare engines and $345.5 million 


for other Hi-Valu spares and spare parts totals $563.5 million. 

(c) During the period of fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1958, the estimated cost 
of moving Hi-valu items in the continental United. States and overseas by air 
is $104.2? million. 

The surface-transportation cost of moving the same material for the same dis- 
tances and the same time period would have been approximately $15.1 million. 
The difference in costs is $89.1 million. This amount, when subtracted from the 
reduction in Hi-valu proceurement requirements costs, leaves an estimated net 
reduction or savings in overall costs to the Air Force of approximately $474.4 
million plus the initial savings of a $1,074.2 million or a total estimated savings 
of $1,548.6 million since 1955, when the airlift concept was first inaugurated. 


MISSILE SPARES 


Back to General Irvine and to the missile spares. You said a while 
ago one of the big problems you faced in making your estimates for 
spares was that it was something which was new, and you, therefore, 
went back to the nearest comparable thing. You do not have any- 
thing comparable to the THOR or ATLAS or any of these other 
missiles. They are one-shot items. Your planes are test flown and 
you determine a requirement for spares, and then they go out into the 
using units, and they are flown there, and you generate a demand 
for spares. 

Your missiles will be a one-shot weapon. What is there about 
the missiles which develops a demand and generates a requirement 
for spares and, inasmuch as they are new, how are you estimating the 
spares that you will require for missiles? 

General Irvinz. In the whole missiles program, we have done some 
of the things we did in aircraft. In handling the engines for them 
and preparing the missile for flight at Cape Canaveral, we have gotten 
some information on what is required to keep them on alert. For 
example, periodically, for the training of crews we must run the 
machine on the ground full scale. Periodically, we will fly one for 


1 This includes the cost of MATS operations at commercial rates. 
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the training of our crews, and those are provided in our procurement 
planning. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, once you fly it, it is gone? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you need to worry about any spares for that one? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir; in this we are taking into consideration 
the percentage, and we are buying spares on a relatively small scale 
as compared to airplanes. 

Mrs. Kettener. In our 1959 budget estimate, the spares that we 
are requesting represent 8.8 percent of the actual hardware portion 
of the cost of the missiles. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, in round figures, is 10 percent of the cost of 
the missile. Therefore, if a missile is going to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $2.5 million, that would be about $250,000, would it not? That 
is a lot of spares for a missile. . 

Can you take any particular part that you think is going to be a 
common-usage spare as an example, and say, “Here is what we will 
need”? We have not had enough experience, but based upon what 
little experience we have had, here is a part that we know we are 
going to require, as a spare for each missile. 


LOCATION OF MISSILE SPARE PARTS 


General Irvine. To administer this program, we have from the 
beginning had a section of AMC called the Ballistic Missile Office, 
as a part of General Schreiver’s operation, and we have set up a depot 
at San Bernardino to be the logistics manager for the missile program. 

One of the cases that requires some spare parts is if we have these 
missiles positioned overseas, as they are scheduled to be—the IRBM— 
and have them on alert, this means that there will be certain com- 
ponents which will be run periodically and checked out and, so, we 
have to have some black boxes, for example, of electronic equipment, 
pumps, and valves and other things that might go bad that we will 
need to have at the base. We have no intention of placing stocks of 
this sort of thing in our depots. 

Our plan on this, as nearly as possible, is to have no spare parts 
any place except where the operating missile is, and, if a component 
goes bad, we expect to fly the replacements—at least during the initial 
stage of the operations—to fly them back from overseas to the manu- 
facturer’s plant. So, in effect, the bits and pieces sort of thing we 
are now going to store; we plan to stock package components from 
engines on down to smaller items, and do this on a strictly commer- 
cial-type operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are going to let the factory be 
the warehouse for the spares ? 

General Irvine. We will let the production line handle that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is the factory. 

General Invrne. Yes, sir; this is contrary to our old-fashioned 
philosophy on how we handle airplanes. As these missile programs 
stabilize, we may get to the point where, if the Thor runs out of 
production, it may be necessary to buy life-of-type spares to finish 
out the ones we have. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Well, we have 3 or 4 or 5 years to work on that; do 
we not ? 
General Irvine. Yes, sir. 


ARMY EXPERIENCE IN MISSILE SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I assume you have consulted with the Army, also, 
on their missile experience insofar as the replacement of parts is 
concerned ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What have you found their experience to be? 

General Irvine. We have moved General Funk’s assistant, Colonel 
McDonald, to ABMA. We have set up an Air Force office down 
there that would work closely with the Army people, primarily so 
that we can buy on a single procurement those things which apply to 
both missiles, and to plan ahead for our requirements, and to give 
the Army people the benefit of our operating plans and to help them, 
working with us, in determining those things that should be bought. 

That organization is called JUPITER Liaison Office, and is now in 
existence at ABMA, and I am beginning to get my first information 
from them. 


STUDY OF SPARE PARTS REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 39 at the top of the page there is a state- 
ment, General, that sounds good, where you say as follows: 

We buy progressively to cover short-time periods while consumption trends, 
programs, and designs are becoming more stabilized, and we provide buffer 
stocks of components at the factories to shorten the time between our ordering 
and receiving the parts, that is, to permit the contractor to react quickly to 
Air Force needs once peak demands can be more firmly predicted. 

That, as I see it, is the entire crux of your problem—how firmly 

‘an you predict spares not only for planes where you have had some 
pe ience, although you have new ones coming on that will not have 
the same thing, and we hope that as we progress into the newer models 
the contractors will have built in added strength or other features 
into some of the parts that you have had to replac e previously. 

I recall that several years ago they set up what was the King com- 
mittee on spares. Some of the first studies and the first results were 
not. quite frankly, very satisfactory. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it doing any better now ? 

General Irvine. I would refer you to our last report, sir. I think 
you will find that it is progressing. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not seen the last report. 

General Irvine. We are going to furnish a summary for you. 

(The summary referred to appears on p. 407.) 
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SPARES INVENTORY OF $9.8 BILLION 


Mr. Scrivner. As was pointed out, your inventory of spares is 
staying right at $9 billion, even though we have improved programs 
and even though we have improved the method of estim: iting spares, 
and even though we have cut down on the requirements that we used 
to have on the initial spares, and then the follow-on spares, which 
brings up one point that I never could understand, why you had the 
two, because to me a spare is a spare, whether it is initial or follow 
on. Iam glad to see that you are now finally putting spares in one 
category because they are spares. 

General Irvin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We hope as we get reports of increased efficiency and 
increased improvement in your calculations to see a reduction in the 
amount of spares carried because $9 billion worth of spares is a lot 
of spares. That isa big dime-store inventory. 

We have not gotten it, but I assume from one of the things that has 
been said that 1f you had not been doing this it would have been a 
whole lot more ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is correct, you had better give us some exam- 
ples. It is easy to say we are doing a whole lot better, and if we had 
not been doing better, it would have been a whole lot more. But we 
are faced with still $9.8 billion worth of spares, and as was pointed 
out, on the average, that would be a 4-year operation which is hard 
for me to understand, and I have followed it for many years. 

If you have some striking examples that will bear out and substan- 
tiate your statement that the better requirements estimates and all 
that as a result of the King committee report has enabled you to actu- 
ally make some savings which you can point to and say “had it not 
been for this, something else would have happened, and it would 
have been greater,” let us have them. 

It probably helped the picture, but that is merely your conclusion. 
If we can have the facts, we can make our own conclusion. 

General Irvine. Mr. Scrivner, when we have said the spares per- 
centage of flyaway cost has steadily reduced in the last 5 years, in this 
information which we will furnish you, we will relate that to the cost 
of the inventory that it supports at that point in time, percentagewise, 
and I think you will find that the improvement is even more dramatic 
than I have mentioned. 
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(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


TRENDS IN AIRCRAFT SPARES REQUIREMENTS 


As a result of the many management improvements achieved during the past 
few years, the Air Force has progressively reduced both its spares-inventory 
level and the level of new spares procurement as compared to the cost of the 
aircraft supported. Data reflecting these downward trends are presented below. 


TRENDS IN AIRCRAFT SPARES REQUIREMENTS 
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piedemele: ~ Initial spares fund requirements as a percent of 
the flyaway cost of new procurement aircraft. 


Data supporting the inventory trend are as follows: 











{In billions] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1 1956 1957 
Value of— 
Active-aircraft inventory....................... wise asdiciatle trates $11.5 $14. 2 $17.4 
anne UIUITINES: CN ctr abbcirts canto ninaniapancle Sieh een Sade Gea $8. 6 $9. 6 $9.8 
Inventory ratio: Spares to aircraft................_._-- percent -- 75 68 


Note.—All data are as of end fiscal year. 
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PHASED REQUIREMENT AND PHASED PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have an example of the facts upon 
which you reached the conclusion on page 42, and I say “conclusion.” 
This is your conclusion, but you do not have the facts on which we 
could reach the same conclusion, namely : 


This management improvement should accomplish a reduction in the amount 
of material that becomes obsolete due to engineering changes; and defer the 
procurement of many spare parts until much more consumption data is available 
to justify needs. 


Mrs. ee I would like to speak to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us some concrete examples which show that the 
practices oa are following now are presently the result which you 
say should occur so that we can decide whether it is going to do that or 
not. 

Mrs. Ketitener. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


RESULTS OF SPARES MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


The following diagram shows the impact of our phased requirements and 
phased procurement policies. Under our old policies, we would have placed on 
order the full initial support requirement of 236 units at a total cost of $512,100. 

$y computing requirements to cover only our immediate needs rather than 
the full initial support period, we reduced our initial procurement requirements 
by 113 units totaling $229,550, as shown at the top of the chart. 

This left an initial procurement requirement of 123 units. To cover this re- 
quirement, we released 96 units for manufacture and bought buffer stocks in the 
form of raw materials for the remaining 27 units at a total cost of $221,845, 
deferring $60,705 of the costs related to the 27 units, as shown in the third level 
of the chart. 

In summary, under our old procedure we would have made an immediate in- 
vestment of $512,100. By using new procedures we invested only $221,845. 
When circumstances dictate the need, we will ask the contractor to release for 
manufacture some or all of the 27 units against which we have provided buffer 
stocks. At a still later date we may find it necessary to procure more buffer 
stocks or release additional units for production. Therefore, we cannot conclude 
at this time that our policies have saved $290,255. Rather, we have delayed a 
major portion of our investment until consumption trends, programs, and designs 
become more stabilized. As a result, some portion of the deferred requirements 
may eventually be eliminated at a saving to the Air Force. 
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FLYAWAY KITS IN WAR RESERVE 


Mr. Scrivner. Finally, | come down to another thing which has 
always puzzled me just a little, and that is the matter of your flyaway 
kits. 

I assume from what has been said here that you have changed the 
policy on flyaway kits because they are part of the inventory of 
spares ¢ 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That was almost like a leper—you shall not touch 
and no one, no matter what was needed, right then and there on that 
base, whether they had spares in the flyaway kit or not, could touch 
them, because “we may have to move that out tomorrow, or the next 
day, or next vear.” 
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Do I conclude from what you said that that is being modified to 
an extent ¢ 

General Irvine. To this extent: Certainly, it is silly to puta bunch 
of pumps or generators or a piece of electronic equipment in a box 
and leave it there, and let it get obsolete. So, as part of this program 
of considering the total stockage level required, including flyaway 
kits, we are rotating stuff through the stocks; but, again, to meet our 
limited war objective, this becomes part of the level that must be at 
the base and only the commander of SAC can authorize his people to 
fly enough in, say, a critical spare situation so he would get below the 
level of the material in his readiness reserve and his mobility kit, 
because otherwise people would start robbing it. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, are the flyaway kit parts we are 
talking about here part of the war reserve ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, that is probably the major 
purpose / 

General Irvine. That is it; that is the war reserve. 


PRESENT USE OF FLYAWAY KITS 


Mr. Scrivner. You still have not quite answered the question which 
I had in mind, and that is, how sacrosanct are these parts in the so- 
called flyaway kits as far as need today is concerned, if it arises on the 
base ¢ 

General Irvine. It is sacrosanct except for the senior commander; 
in the case of SAC they cannot mess with their flyaway kits unless 
they are interchangeable items, and unless they are authorized to pull 
down to that level. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, if the situation did arise where you knew certain 
planes on a base were operative because of parts, the commander 
could authorize dipping into the flyaway kits to supply that part ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But, no one else could ? 

General Irvine. That is correct. 


PAST YEARS’ USE OF FLYAWAY KITS 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not know that they should, but I got the picture 
in the early days of the flyaway kits that even the commander, unless 
you went on up to Omaha, could not do that. 

General Irvine. In addition to the flyaway kits being inviolate we 
also had a backup at the depot to meet 30 days’ supply which was also 
inviolate. Since the job was not done as well as we thought was 
proper, we have now stated that the flyaway kit must be kept up to 
date. We will use parts in it to keep it up to date. One of the reasons 
for a reduction in procurement this year is because last fall I shook up 
our whole procurement object ive clear across the Air Force, and caused 
a terrific amount of additional work. We reduced the levels and, 
therefore, the procurement, and our procurement this year, if carried 
on without this change in level, would be considerab ly higher in the 
matter of at least 30 to 60 days’ supply. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have lived with this spare- parts problem so long 
that I do not know whether any of the suggestions that the commit- 
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tee has made have been any good or not. If what you say you have 
accomplished is having the result you say it is, perhaps some of the 


questioning and some of the finger-pointing may have paid some 
dividends. 


General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Forp. It appears to me that the Air Force over the last few 
years has done quite a job in improving its aircraft spares picture. 

I assume you have worked out what your experience indicates is the 
best system at the present time? 

General Irvine. The best we know how. We are quite certain that 
there are other things which we should be doing if we can determine 
what they are. 


INTERSERVICE COOPERATION IN PARTS PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. As you know, and as the members of the committee know, 
in the very recent years the Army has gotten into an expanded air- 
craft procurement and use program. Having been on the Army panel 
for a few years now, and having seen this develop from time to time, 
I have wondered whether or not the Army was taking advantage of 
your experience and your trials and tribulations in this area so that 
their program would reflect savings. 

Can you tell me whether or not they have come to the Air Force 
and have derived any benefits from your experience ¢ 

Mr. Suarr. Mr. Ford, we have breakfast with the three materiel 
Secretaries of the three services once a week. The three materiel 
Secretaries get together for breakfast to interchange ideas. We have 
symposiums in which all three services get together and tell what they 
are doing in this service, at the Secretary’s level, and they each have 
their top materiel military people attend these symposiums. I was 
at one all day last Saturday from 8:30 to 5:30. We had a joint 
symposium—Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the Department of 
Defense—discussion certain elements of our supply systems which 
looked like they needed improvement and getting suggestions from 
all three services on how they were trying to tackle this problem. 

We try to work very closely together at the Secretary’s level and 
bring in the ones who can advise on these things, and do all these 
things at these sessions. 

We work constantly on this, and have an active interchange of ideas. 

Mr. Forp. I would hate to see the Army go through this evolu- 
tionary process which the Air Force has gone through, subjecting 
themselves to the criticism which I think was bona fide and legitimate, 
if it can be avoided by taking advantage of the Air Force experience. 

I intend to go into that also when the Army comes up here with 
their procurement program, and see whether or not they can prove 
to us that they are following the kind of procedures which the Air 
Force has developed. I gather from what you have told us that they 
are following your experience, and trying to prevent the problems 
that you had? 

General Irvine. I do not know, sir, whether they are following our 
experience, but they are certainly exposed to it. I cannot answer 
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whether they are following it or not, because I just, frankly, do not 
know. 


Mr. Forp. Well, we will ascertain whether or not they are when 
they come up here. 


AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT OF ARMY PLANES AND SPARES 


Mr. Scrivner. General Irvine, does not the Air Force procure the 
planes for the Army ? 


General Irvine. In general; yes, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. Then, at the same time, you would also be doing 
the procurement of spares; would you not? 


General CoupLanp. Yes, sir; we would procure what they asked 
us to procure. 


SHARING OF EXPERIENCE FACTORS ON SPARES WITH ARMY 


Mr. Scrivner. I assumed that would be the answer, and that you 
would do it at their direction, but the point is this: Inasmuch as the 
Air Force has gone through all these labor pains and inasmuch as they 
are the procuring agent for the Army, I do not think it would be amiss 
if the Air Force would, of course, in a gentle, kind, and courteous 
manner tell the Army, “We have gone through all this, and what you 
are asking us to do is going bey ond the requirements that we have 
found through experience is necessary as far as your spares are con- 
cerned.” 

General Irvine. On engines this has happened. On engines I hap- 
pen to know we have gotten together with them on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they work with you on that, and they 
listen to you and apply the experience you have had through the years 
to the problem that they are going to face ? 

General Irvine. We give them our numbers. and, of course, our 
method of calculation, and of course if their usage is different than 
ours, maybe their requirements would be different. 


NAVY EXPERIENCE BENEFITTED AIR FORCE 


Going back in this whole area, some of the improvements made in the 
Air Force supply system we borrowed 100 percent from the Navy at 
the Naval supply setup. Admiral Arnold, who is now in the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, and I worked very closely together, in using 
some of the Navy’s system in getting things on IBM ec: ards. Actually, 
it was in discussions with him that this idea of putting all kinds of 
these spares together in one procurement really originated, 

So, there has been a lot of play back and forth. 


PROCUREMENT OF HELICOPTER SPARES 


Mr. Forp. What is your experience on the spares problem as far as 
the helicopter is concerned ? 

General Irvine. It has been a little worse than the average airplane. 
Our problems in determining the requirements for the gearing, for 
example, has been a little unpredictable. In most cases the require- 
ments have been greater than our estimates. 
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Mr. Forp. I think the record would be benefited if you could give 
us some more complete analysis of your helicopter experience, General 
Irvine, as to whether you are improving or not. 

General Irvine. We can give you a summary. 

(The information requested follows :) 


HELICOPTER Support EXPERIENCE 


The Air Force’s past 4-year average cost of initial spares as a percentage of 
aircraft flyaway cost indicates that the spares cost for helicopters is the greatest : 
58.1 percent. The spares cost for the remaining aircraft types fall in this order: 


Percent | Percent 
i , 60; 471 Carte eu. oss tes eee 32.9 
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The assignment of helicopters in quantities of 2 or 3 per Air Force base for 
crash-rescue operation on a worldwide basis creates a spare parts logistical 
requirement which is not encountered when aircraft are assigned in squadron 
strengths. A minimum stockage of spares is maintained at each base. 

The H-19 and H-21 aircraft have been in the Air Force inventory for several 
years and considerable engineering problems existed regarding transmission 
gear boxes particularly on the H-21 aircraft. Initially the service life of 
these assemblies was very low; however at the February 1958 Hi-Valu Review 
Board meeting, an improvement was noted. 

Following are AOCP (aircraft out of commission awaiting parts) percentages 
for our two principal helicopters. 


|Percent] 


| Fiseal year | Fiscal year| Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
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As indicated above, our highest helicopter AOCP rates were in fiscal year 1956 
with a sharp decrease in fiscal year 1957. This reflects the progress being at- 
tained in solving our spare parts support problems for these aircraft. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, I have only about two questions. 

Mr. Srxes. You may proceed. 


COMPARABILITY OF HELICOPTER REQUIREMENTS WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Mixer. With respect to helicopter development and_ use, I 
understand, of course, that the Air Force has certain needs in that 
field, but are they appreciable? How does your requirement, 
roughly, compare with the needs of the Navy and Marine Corps, or the 
Army i in the helicopter picture ? 

General Courianp. Our current procurement, sir, is only for this 
limited group for the air rescue mission. That is all of our current 
procurement in this program. I think General Webster could give 
you further information on what our units are. 

I am certain it is not so extensive as the Army or Navy. 

Mr. Mirrer. It is a relatively minor part of your air fleet ? 

General Couptanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Whereas, it has a greater significance in the Army and 
it has always had a certain role with the Nav y? 

General Courtann. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. Does your experience and development in the art, so to 
speak, go back as deeply as the Navy in that field? 
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General Courtanp. I do not know, sir; I would presume it is 
comparable. We have had, certainly, a reason: able assortment of 
numbers or types of helicopters in our previous programs. 

Mr. Mitier. When the divorce or separation took place between 
the Army and what had been the Air Corps, up to that time the heli- 
copter development had been entirely in the hands of what is now 
the Air Force; had it not? 

General CovpLtann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitirr. Was part of that left with the Army and how has 
the development differed since that time ? 


SERVICES RESPONSIBLE FOR HELICOPTER PROCUREMENT 


General Irvine. Since those programs have gone forward we have 
had participation and plants which were essentially managed by the 
Air Force. With the Army, for example, in the case of an engine 
required for a helicopter we are now buying for the Air Force, Army, 
and Navy. The Army has participated to some degree in the develop- 
ment cost of an engine. At the moment we are dividing the tooling 
costs between us and the Army on an engine where both of us are 
using it. We have been carrying on development programs that 
they have requested. 

Mr. Mitier. What I was seeking to get some information on is 
whether or not you are the purchasing agent for the Army with re- 
spect to all of their airborne equipment and their conventional planes 
and helicopters ? 

General Irvine. In the main. There are some units where the 
Navy has cognizance over a plant where the Navy may handle their 
procurement. 

Mr. Mitier. The Navy does that in some instances? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. There was just a question in my mind as to what was 
the most efficient setup on the high level as to various items. 

It would seem to me that the helicopter is far more important to the 
other services than it happens to be to the Air Force, and I wondered 
whether or not the present way of handling it was the best or not. 

General Irvine. Well, normally we do not believe in changing the 
system because requirements go up or down. 


FUNDS FOR HELICOPTER DEVELOPMENT 


In the case of helicopter requirements we have put up money for 
our own requirements, and in some cases for the Army and Navy. The 
Navy has done the same thing for itself and the Army as well as us. 
We jointly put in developmental money. 

For example, we buy tremendous numbers of engines from Pratt 
& Whitney. We get together with the Navy on the money ee on 
engine development with that company. The plant is under Navy 
cognizance, and they handle the contract with the company in spite 
of the fact that the Air Force does 90 percent of its business with 
Pratt & Whitney and we have continued with that management be- 
cause it is in existence and we think it is better to continue in that 
manner rather than make a change even if we are the major user. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN AREAS OF MINOR AIR FORCE INTEREST 


Mr. Muuer. With reference to research and development items 
that have to do with the type of craft that are not particularly im- 
portant to the Air Force, but might have heavy significance with the 
other services as, for instance, the type of planes that the Army might 
need capable of short takeoff and landing on make-shift fields, and 
so on, is the research and development work in that field carried on 
through the Air Force, and funded by the Army? 

General Irvine. There are a lot these things which are new, and 
in which we have had no experience in the past that the Army is 
beginning to do its own developmental programs in areas in which the 
Air Force has no interest, even though they might be dealing with 
a company where, essentially, we had the contract management work- 
ing direct with the company. In some cases they give us the money 
to place on contract, but with instructions about what they want us 
to buy and for what purpose. However, I think the requirements of 
each service for its peculiar operation are pretty well taken care of 
under our present system. 

Mr. Miter. You feel that it is running smoothly, considering all 
the factors concerned as to who has the principal need, and the expe- 
rience, with the contractor, and so forth, and that it is on a sufficiently 
flexible basis to work efficiently ? 


SINGLE MANAGER PROCUREMENT CONCEPT 


General Irvine. I think it is better the way we are doing it. Es- 
sentially, this is an extension of the single manager concept where 


the service that is doing the most business with the company does 
business with that company for all three services, and in certain cases 
for commercial or foreign operations. 

I believe the system of management is better than having an in- 
spection system, and contract people of all three services in the plant, 
because this just runs up the contractor’s overhead. 

Mr. Mitter. Your experience in this indicates that the present mode 
of procedure is efficient and adequate, and has no special bugs in it ? 

sie Irvine. This is something that has been worked out over a 

eriod of many years, first between the Army and the Navy, and then 
etween the three services, and we have gradually improved it across 
the years. It is the best we know how to operate at this time. 

Mr. Mittrr. You are not conscious of any glaring objections to it? 

General Irvine. No, sir; we buy many things, for example, through 
the Army or the Navy. In this appropriation are considerable sums 
where we have bought Pratt & Whitney engines through the Navy. 
ba buy helicopters for the Army and Navy and we buy airplanes for 
them. 

They transfer the money from their appropriation to us. We are 
buying at the moment a good many millions of dollars worth of Jupi- 
ters or intermediate range missiles from the Army, and they place 
the contract with the company over which they have cognizance. We 
will transfer money to the Army for those purchases this year mostly 
for missiles and support equipment. 
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Mr. Mituer. You place the order with them and get the same serv- 
ice, roughly, on it, if it were something that you are the purchasing 
agent for, and buying through your own purchasing department ? 

General Irvine. Of course, you must accept the fact that each time 
you go through another hand you have some delay, and it is a little 
more of a problem but, again, in doing business with large industrial 
organizations it means delay and extra cost if you start changing the 
system with each batch of orders. It is a matter of continuity. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you, General. 


PRESTOCKING WAR-READINESS MATERIALS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the current status of your plan for prestocking 
of war readiness materials ? 
(The information requested follows :) 


PLAN FOR PRESTOCKING WAR-READINESS MATERIALS 


The Air Force objective is to prestock war-readiness materiel at or adjacent 
to the point of use, to insure adequate supply support during the initial phase 
of combat operations. A recent refinement to this plan was the establishment 
of the new stockage objective policy, previously discussed by General Coupland. 
Under the new policy, the requirement for war reserve tables of spares has been 
eliminated. Flyaway kits are still required but are considered as an asset 
against the overall stockage objective. 


PRESTOCKED ITEMS 


Mr. Stxes. What types of items do you prestock and how do you fill 
requirements for these items ? 
(The information requested follows :) 


ITEMS PRESTOCKED 


The Air Force prestocks— 

(1) Equipment items such as starting units, refuelers, etc., to fulfill, station 
set and housekeeping set requirements at operating and/or staging bases for 
strategic and tactical forces. 

(2) Flyaway kits to meet aircraft spares requirements for strategic and 
tactical aircraft for the initial period following D-day. 

(3) War consumables such as petroleum products, auxiliary fuel tanks, chaff, 
assist takeoff units, weapons, and conventional ammunition to meet wartime 
expenditure rates of all aircraft engaged in combat operations. 

Station set and housekeeping set equipment requirements are based on equip- 
ment allowances designed for the combat mission involved. Equipment in use at 
specified bases for current operations which can be jointly utilized by both in 
place and incoming forces is applied as an asset against the total equipment 
allowances for station and housekeeping sets to arrive at a net prestocking 
requirement. 

Flyaway kits are computed to provide 30 days wartime support for all strate- 
gic forces and those tactical forces committed to deploy to forward bases on or 
immediately following the outbreak of hostilities. 

War consumables are computed based on the number of combat aircraft 
employed, total sorties per aircraft, and expenditure rate per sortie. These 
data are reflected in USAF war planning documents. 


DISPERSAL OF WAR-READINESS STOCKS 


Mr. Sixes. Are they dispersed, and to what extent is the degree of 
dispersal this year, for fiscal 1959, and in prior years? 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Dispersal of war readiness materiel is primarily accomplished by prestock- 
ing specified amounts at or adjacent to the point of use. Additional support 
over and above that prestocked at bases is located in Air Force depots under 
the control of the commander, Air Materiel Command. All war-readiness mate- 
riel is dispersed in the overseas areas and the continental United States, based 
on the wartime mission of the combat force. This same principle will apply 
to those assets that will become available during the fiscal year 1959 period. 


INCREASE IN EQUIPMENT MODIFICATION 


Mr. Sixes. What is the reason for the increase in the increase 
modification category from $22.1 million in 1958 to $51.5 million in 
1959 ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


The change in requirement from fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 1959, a net in- 
crease of $29.4 million, is attributed principally to the fact that, in order to 
satisfy higher pr ior ity fiscal year 1958 requirements, it was necessary to defer 
many of that year’s equipment modification requirements into the fiscal year 
1959 budget estimate. Examples of these deferrals include: 

(a) Training equipment (P-250), approximately $6 million of the 1958 re- 
quirement was deferred in to the fiscal year 1959 estimate. 

(b) Ground-handling equipment (P-240), approximately $2.7 million of the 
1958 requirement was deferred to the fiscal year 1959 estimate. 


PURCHASES 





THROUGH THE SINGLE-MANAGER SYSTEM 
Mr. Stxes. The standard items you propose to buy would be bought 
through the single-manager system, and will be pr iced at the prev ail- 
ing prices. 

Ts that a correct assumption ¢ 

(The information requested follows :) 

Items procured through the single-manager system are priced at prevailing 
prices. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you estimate what proportion of the Air Force 
requirements are purchased through the single-management system ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


The single-manager operations now in being are not applicable to items covered 
by P100—P200 appropriations. Accordingly, none of the Air Force requirements 
covered by the P100—P200 appropriation requests will be procured through the 
single-manager system. 

Air Force requirements procured through the single-manager system are 
limited to the following commodity groupings: Medical supplies and equipment, 
clothing and textiles, subsistence and petroleum. During fiscal year 1957, $784 
million, or 66 percent of the total Air Force procurement requirement, for these 
commodities was procured through the single-manager system. 


ATR FORCE 







POSITION ON STNGLE-MANAGER SYSTEM 








Mr. Stxes. Do you favor the single-manager system, and what 
changes, if any, would you recommend ? 
(The information requested follows :) 


Before answering this question, certain preliminary discussion is necessary 
to insure an understanding of the single-manager system and the related inter- 
service supply support program. 

Under the single-manager plan, one military department is made responsible 
for all DOD supply-management functions for a particular class of commodities 
or services, from research and development through procurement, stock control, 
financial management, distribution, issues, and disposal. 
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There are seven single-manager operations in being; namely, (1) subsistence, 
(2) clothing and textiles, (8) medical materiel, (4) petroleum, (5) land-traffic 
management, (6) sea-transportation management, (7) airlift-transportation 
management. 

The single-manager plan is designed primarily for those commodities or serv- 
ices where the percentage of common items (used by two or more services) or 
common services is relatively high. While no additional single-manager as- 
signments have been made by the Secretary of Defense since November 1956, 
a companion program designed to achieve maximum interserviceability among 
the services and to avoid concurrent buying and selling was established within 
the DOD. It is known as the interservice supply support pregram. There are 
now 33 commodity areas covered by this program. They cover 96 percent of 
the 3 million items in the Federal Classification System and exclude those areas 
already covered by the single-manager plan. 

With this background discussion, it can be stated that the Air Force is not 
oppesed to the single-manager plan when the degree of item commonality and 
volume of business are high enough to make a single-manager operation wortb- 
while. In this connection, the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the military 
services under the DOD logistic systems study project are now making studies 
to determine whether there are any additional commodities which should be 
placed under single-manager control. As a result of these studies, certain 
changes may evolve to insure greater effectiveness under a single-manager plan 
of operations. 


EFFECT OF KOREAN WAR UPON CURRENT INVENTORY LEVEL 


Mr. Sixes. What is the effect upon your aircraft spares inventory 
of the Korean war? In other words, is the accumulation of stocks 
under the Korean war conditions continuing to affect. -vour inventory 
level? ; 

(The information requested follows :) 


The spares inventory as presented to the committee reflects the programed 
needs of the Air Foree, except for that portion of stocks identified as residual 
stocks, which are in process of disposition. The residual stock segment could 
conceivably contain some spares procured in support of the Korean war. If so, 
they are now awaiting disposition action. Also, there is no doubt that some 
of the stocks in the economic retention segment were originally procured for 
support of the Korean war. However these stocks should in no way be con- 
sidered excess as it is estimated that they will be required to support the using 
aircraft sometime during their programed life. 


STOCKS IN OVERSEAS DEPOTS 


Mr. Stkes. There was serious criticism in recent vears of the ac- 
cumulation of stocks in overseas depots, principally Greenland and to 
some extent Alaska and others. 


To what extent has the Air Force been able to correct that problem ? 
(The information requested follows :) 


It must be recognized that due to the rapid changes in technological develop- 
ments and reprograming resulting from these changes in mission requirements, 
the Air Force will continue to have a redistribution and disposal activity of 
considerable magnitude. 

There are no depots in Greenland, Newfoundland, Labrador or Alaska—only 
bases. In the Northeast area, project NEAC cleanup was established in July 
1957 to intensify and coordinate cleanup activities in Greenland. Labrador, and 
Newfoundland. Target date for completion is October 1, 1958. Reports indicate 
the target date will be met. Presently, special action is being taken to insure 
that all excesses will be moved out or redistributed during the 1958 shipping 
season. The commander, Alaskan Air Command, conducted a special excessing 
program in 1957, reporting October 7, 1957 that he had redistributed or other 
wise disposed of 31,728 line items. Special screening facilities have been set 
up in Europe, and are being established in the Far East to expedite disposals 
at depots and bases in these areas. 
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Air Force manual 67-15, Air Force Supply Improvement Program, was published 
February 17, 1958. This manual contains detailed guidance for reviewing 
stockage at bases, and maintaining controls to insure that only essential stock 
is carried. The guidance is being applied at Air Force bases worldwide. Ap- 
plication of the program at bases of the Strategic Air Command on a service 
test basis resulted in a reduction of approximately 40 percent in the number of 
different items carried at the bases which participated. Similar results are 
expected under the expanded program, which was formally initiated by publica- 


tion October 8, 1957, of Air Force regulation 67-143, Supply Improvement 
Program. 


STORAGE AND HANDLING COSTS 


Mr. Srxes. At what point do storage and handling costs make it no 
longer advisable to store spares whose usefulness is limited ? 
(The information requested follows :) 


Air Force Regulation 67-81 dated March 21, 1957, establishes the criteria for 
the retention of personal property and the management of materiel in long supply 
in the Air Force. In the determination of long-supply items that should be 
retained as economic retention stocks, consideration is given to such factors as: 

(1) Future use and essentiality of the item to the logistic plans or pro- 
grams involved. 
(2) Probable effect of retention of the item on future procurement of 
more modern items ; 
(3) Deterioration rate of the item; 
(4) Procurement availability and leadtime of the item; 
(5) Eeonomic considerations to include— 
(a) Estimated cost of retaining the item until it ceases to be in long 
supply; 
(bd) Estimated cost of reproducing the item when it ceases to be in 
long supply. 

With respect to the “economic considerations,” when it is determined that 
storage and handling costs over a period of years will exceed the estimated 
eost of reprocuring a new item several years hence, such assets are classified as 
"residual stocks” for disposition from the USAF inventory. In making this 
determination due regard must also be given to the other factors cited above. 


Mr. Srxes. The October 1957 Purchasing magazine carried an arti- 
cle entitled “The Truth About Military Buying,” in which the three 
services were indicted rather severely for their present military-buying 
practices. 

I shall make this available to you, and I would like to have a com- 
plete answer to these statements that are carried in that article. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Recommendation No. 1 
Start an overall procurement research program for all the armed services. 
Alleged deficiency 


The armed services spend millions of dollars for research and development of 
new materials, manufacturing techniques, and weapons; however, not a cent is 
being spent on developing new techniques for procurement. Industry would be 
willing to assist in this program. 


Air Force analysis 


We agree that new contracting and related techniques must constantly be devel- 
oped to meet changing circumstances in the materiel field. We do not agree that 
no effort is being made to develop such techniques. On the contrary we make 
every effort to keep abreast of developments that might indicate the need for a 
new or revised procurement eee or procedure. We maintain close liaison 
with industry both through individual companies and through active industry 


representative groups, for the specific purpose, among others, of keeping abreast 
of the latest industry views on matters that are of mutual concern to industry and 
the Defense Department in the field of procurement. 
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The Armed Services Procurement regulation is a constantly changing and 
growing document designed specifically to provide current procedures for all 
Department of Defense contracting activities. A group of highly specialized 
procurement and legal personnel devote a great portion of their time to carefully 
working out new policies and procedures as needed and reviewing and revising 
the existing regulations. 

All significant policy matters worked out for inclusion in ASPR are submitted 
to industry for comment, and, similarly, industry can (and often does) suggest 
areas which should be considered by the military departments. 


Recommendation No. 2 
Make Mr. Hébert’s subcommittee a more effective watchdog. 
Alleged deficiency 


The committee has a strictly legal approach to procurement and at least one 
genuine expert in purchasing should be added. 


Air Force analysis 


The Air Force is not in a position to speak for the committee chairman on 
this matter. It is not appropriate for the Air Force to comment on this point. 


Recommendation No. 3 
Provide uniform training for procurement officers. 
Alleged deficiency 


Each service has its own procurement training program. It would be more 
economical to have a central training program for all contracting officers for 
all the armed services. 

Air Force analysis 

We concur in this recommendation insofar as fundamental procurement train- 
ing is concerned. Standardization and consolidation of effort in the basic train- 
ing area could show benefits in conservation of teaching facilities and common 
basic procurement doctrine. 

At present the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense is studying the 
feasibility of establishing a joint service school for the education and training 
of procurement personnel. 

Representatives of OSD, USAF, Army, and Navy are meeting in committee 
to evaluate this concept of centralized training. All basic procurement training 
courses now being conducted by the different services are being evaluated in 
order to assess the advisability of joint training. 

It must be remembered, however, that some differences in intermediate and 
advanced training courses will always be required because of the basie differ- 
ences in the missions and responsibilities of the departments and, hence, differ- 
ences in organization and procedure. 


Recommendation No. 4 
Raise the professional standards of procurement personnel. 
Alleged deficiency 


There is a lack of training for the senior procurement grades which hampers 
progression to a professional status. 


Air Force analysis 


We concur in the recommendation that provisions should be made for the 
advancement of procurement personnel to the senior grades. 

There is a basic need for career progression and advancement opportunities 
in order to achieve a high standard of performance and retention of qualified 
personnel in this career field. We have taken steps to provide appropriate train- 
ing opportunities to help meet this objective. 

At present the Air Force has 6 separate courses ranging from a basic procure- 
ment officer course of 8 weeks to a 14-week advanced Air Force Pricing School. 
Other courses offered within USAF are: General buyers course, 80 hours; ad- 
ministrative contracting officers course, 2 weeks; industrial property course, 
1 week ; contract readjustment course, 2 weeks. 

Air Force Institute of Technology (AFIT) resident and civilian college train- 
ing is being given to some officers working in or to be assigned to procurement and 
production functions. 
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Recommendation No. 5 

Take action to reduce turnover of uniformed personnel in procurement. 
Alleged deficiency 

The service does not provide stability for military contracting officers. In 
addition, contracting officers are not allowed sufficient time in the procurement 
field to achieve proficiency. 
Air Force analysis 


The recommendation for stabilization of the procurement career field is con- 
curred in. The high rate of turnover of procurement personnel within the pro- 
curement function seriously impaired the quality of contracting activities. Recog- 
nizing this fact, the Air Force took action to stabilize the procurement officer 
career field. Certain grades within the procurement officer specialty codes were 
placed in the limited resources category. These were: 

AFSC 

6516 Procurement and production staff officer__. Major. 

6524 Procurement and production officer Major and captain. 

6536 Industrial resources staff officer___ _ Lieutenant colonel. 

6636 Procurement staff officer Lieutenant colonel and major. 
6624 Procurement officer (local purchase) __..__. Major and captain. 


Grade 


This category of officer now in the limited resource category must be em- 
ployed in their procurement specialty and cannot be shifted outside their field 
without the authority of Headquarters, USAF. 

This restriction and control will continue until such time as manning levels 
indicate a satisfactory condition within the skill area. 

Recommendaton No. 6 

Stop using misleading, legalistic purchasing definitions. 
Alleged deficiency 

Now all buys not made on advertised bids are negotiated. A more intelligent 
classification that would lead to more realistic rules and regulations would be 
formal advertising, outright negotiation, small purchases, and informal adver- 
tising. 

Air Force analysis 


The recommendation suggests a statutory provision establishing specific 
eategories of procurement. The Air Force does not concur in the suggestion 
which would, in our opinion, require narrow compartmentalization within the 
broad term of “negotiation.” The military departments, however, recognized 
the need for a more meaningful reporting system of procurements. To this 
end, our reports are being revised to set forth the following categories and the 
House Armed Services Committee is being notified: (@) Formal advertising, 
including restricted small business advertising; (b) competitive procurement 
without formal advertising; (c) procurements placed on a sole source basis; 
(d) procurements where prices are fixed by law; (e) procurements awarded 
as part of small business, labor surplus area, or disaster-area programs; and 
(f) procurements involving not more than $2,500. In this way we will achieve, 
by a more flexible administrative method, what has been recommended by 
the staff of the magazine. 


Recommendation No. 7 

Make prices quoted by all bidders on negotiated purchases public. 
Alleged deficiency 

Currently only the winning bid is available. Public suspicion of Government 
buying through negotiation would be eliminated if all quotes were made public. 
Air Force analysis 

The Air Foree concurs in part in this recommendation. We do not believe it 
necessary or desirable, however, to make public all of the information suggested. 

The Air Force has had a policy of long standing which required that all 
unsuccessful offerors would be notified in writing that their proposals were not 
acceptable. Further, publication was required in the Department of Commerce 
Synopsis of United States Government Proposed Procurement, Sales, and Con- 
tract Awards. The name and address of the successful supplier along with the 
approximate contract price is published in this synopsis. 
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In August 1957, the Air Force participated with representatives of the other 
military departments in the preparation of uniform procedures which would 
provide for additional publicity in negotiated procurements. 

Uniform procedures developed and published in the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation require the following actions in addition to the synopsis of 
contract awards and written notice to unsuccessful offerors that their proposals 
were not accepted : 

(a) There shal be posted in a public place at the purchasing activity for 
at least 7 days: (i) the number of prospective contractors solicited; (ii) the 
number of proposals received; (iii) the name and address of each offeror 
receiving an award; (iv) the items, quantities, and unit prices of each 
award. 

(b) The above information will also be included in a written notice to 
each unsuccessful offeror whose proposal was not accepted ; and 

(c) This information shall also be included in all press releases or public 
announcements concerning negotiated awards. 


Recommendation No, 8 

Make legislation conform with agreed upon practices. 
{lleged deficiency 

By agreement between Congress and the Department of Defense, negotiated 
purchases between $1,000 and $2,500, purchases from small business and labor 
distress areas, etc., are bought on the emergency authority of the Procurement 


Act. This is misleading. Actually such authority has nothing to do with a 
national emergency and legislation should be revised accordingly. 
Air Force analysis 

The Air Force concurs in a large measure with the allegation above. The 
procurements now authorized under the authority of title 10, United States Code, 
section 2304 (a) (1) are not the result of national emergency, but are necessary in 
the public interest in absence of specific authority under any other exception in 
2304 (a) (2) through (17). 

The Air Force has supported the bill S. 3224 currently under consideration 
which would provide for the procurement of some of the items now negotiated 
under 2304 (a) (1) to be procured under another exception. For example, pur- 
chases in excess of $1,000, but not more than $2,500 would be procured under 
2304 (a) (3) (this authority presently covers purchases not in excess of $1,000 
but would be revised to include purchases not in excess of $2,500). ‘“Nonperish- 
able subsistence” now specified in 2304 (a) (1) has been recommended to be 
included within section 2304 (a) (9), “Perishable subsistence supplies.” 

Assuming that the bill S. 3224 is adopted with the changes as recommended, 
the 5 categories of purchases now authorized under the emergency authority of 
2304 (a) (1) will be reduced to only 3 categories: Negotiation authority for 
research and development programs not exceeding $100,000: procurements made 
pursuant to labor surplus and disaster area programs: and unilateral deter- 
minations on set-asides for small-business programs will continue to be procured 
under 2304 (a) (1). (Small business set-asides made after a determination 
jointly with a representative of the Small Business Administration, pursuant 
to the authority of the Small Business Act of 1953, are negotiated under section 
2304 (a) (17).) This will represent a major step toward accomplishing this 
recommendation made by the Purchasing Magazine. 


Mr. Manon. I will ask Mr.-Gunnels to proceed at this time. 

Mr. Gunnets. General, will you proceed with your statement be- 
ginning on page 54, please ? 

General CourLanp. We completed the master chart down to the 
organizational and base support equipment, the $103 million. 

Colonel Page will Sueeeiba the makeup of the materiel being pro- 
cured in that area. It is on page 54 of the statement. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL AND Base Support EQuIrMENT 


CotoneL Pace. The next area I would like to cover is that of gen- 
eral organizational and base support. While these items do not di- 
rectly relate to missiles, aircraft, or command control and warning 
systems. they are part of the essential equipment of Air Force organi- 
zations and bases all over the world. 

In this portion of the estimate we find such things as passenger- 
carrying vehicles, cargo vehicles, materials handling equipment, tools 
and machinery, fire-fighting and aircraft crash rescue devices and 
base communication equipment; a wide range of equipment used in 
operating and maintaining the physical facilities of the airbase itself. 
Also included are troop training devices and ground training am- 
munition. . 

The committee will recall that last year’s estimate included only a 
modest quantity of passenger-carrying vehicles—specifically, 18 staff 

cars for the Air Force and a few vehicles for the Air National Guard. 
During the course of the year, demands for much more important 
equipment caused us to defer procurement of all passenger-carrying 
vehicles except limited quantities for the Air National Guard. 

The need for replacing uneconomically reparable vehicles has be- 
come a chronic problem. An organization as large and as widely dis- 
persed as the Air Force must take a businesslike approach toward 
such problem areas. 

We are including a substantial vehicle program in this budget esti- 
mate. We must not allow the fleet to deteriorate beyond reasonable 
standards of safety and maintenance. We have, therefore, placed into 
effect an orderly program for replacement of overage vehicles, the 
principal features of which are: 

(a) Defer procurement of all but the most critical initial issue 
a and concentrate on modernizing the fleet in being. 

(6) Plan a phased replacent of uneconomically reparable vehicles, 
over a 3-year period (this means that only “wornout” equipment will be 
replaced). 

(c) In all possible instances, dispose of uneconomically reparable 
items without replacement. 

(d) Reduce the passenger-carrying vehicle equipment and inven- 
tory to the “barest necessities.” 

(e) Replace as many tactical-type vehicles as possible with the less 
expensive commercial types. 

(7) Replace as many semitrailer types as possible with a combi- 
nation truck-tank item to reduce overall cost (an example is the newly 
developed 5,000-gallon truck-tank refueling unit which replaces both 
a semitrailer and the truck-tractor to tow it). This plan will allow us 
to replace special purpose vehicles as they become uneconomically re- 
parable; also, we will buy commercial models in lieu of some of the 
military designed equipment now in use. Further, only those cargo 
trucks and cranes which have deteriorated beyond the point of eco- 
nomical operation and maintenace are scheduled for replacement. In 
the materials handling equipment area, we envision a complete moder- 
nization program to reduce operating costs, increase overall effective- 
ness and to reduce the total pieces of equipment needed. 

An orderly replacement program is also contemplated for runway 
cleaning and clearing equipment. Of the total snow removal equip- 
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ment in the Air Force inventory, 21 percent was manufactured prior 
to 1947 and must be replaced. We will also continue procurement of 
vacuum runway sweepers, doing all we can to reduce the hazard of 
foreign objects on jet runways. 

Our present crash-firefighting equipment has reached the point 
where some replacement is necessary, as well as additional items being 
required to support new ballistic-missile sites. 

Modern weapon and communication systems generate ever-increas- 
ing needs for, and dependency on, adequate test equipment. In Gotan 
mining the needs for the equipment in this estimate, special considera 
tion has been given to increasing standardization and making maxi- 
mum utilization of substitute assets.- This has reduced our projected 
shortages and deficiencies. All requirements for this equipment have 
been thoroughly reviewed to insure that only minimum essential 
quantities are programed; $13.2 million are included in this estimate 
for test equipment. 

In the special-purpose-tool area, we are providing necessary re- 
placement of in-use tools and minimum essential shortages. How- 
ever, we are providing for only replacement quantities of shop ma- 
chinery, with no provisions for additional initial issue. None of this 
replacement is to be procured for the sole purpose of providing up- 
to-date models where in-use models are still serviceable. This is a 
continuation of the policy in effect during fiscal year 1958. 

This budget estimate also includes a wide range of consumption 
type items required for normal base operations such as ground photo- 
graphic film and supplies, chemicals, hardware, hazard-detecting and 
decontaminating materials, and chaplains’ supplies. The moneys 
shown for supplies and material cover approximately 140 subclasses 
of property and thousands of line items required to support equip- 
ment in being throughout the entire Air Force. These are recurring 

requirements which must be recognized as an annual cost of such a 
large and varied activity. 

Mr. Gunnets. Is the development support estimate a part of the 
money you are justify ing now ¢ 

Colonel Pace. That is the next item, the $82.2 million. 

General CoupLtanp. We will follow right down the list and take up 
facilities next; that is, starting on page 66 of the statement. 


PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. Last year the Air Force was very modest and requested 
practically no new passenger automobiles. 

Colonel Pacer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you sustained any serious injury by reason of 
that situation ? 

Colonel Pace. We have encountered a great deal of maintenance and 
operation costs which we feel are out of line with the value and utili- 
zation of the vehicles, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. Will you state how many passenger-carrying automo- 
“ are in this budget for the Air Force? 

Colonel Pacer. Yes, sir. In this request we include 1,099 sedans, 
of which 6 are for the Air National Guard and the balance for the Air 
Force. 
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We include 1,331 station wagons, of which 25 are for the Air Na- 
tional Guard and the balance for the Air Force. 

We include 325 29-passenger buses, of which 9 are for the Air Na- 
tional Guard and the balance for the Air Force. 

We include 57 ambulances, commercial type, of which 14 are for the 
Air National Guard. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. How does this program compare to your program for 
fiscal 1956-57 ¢ 

Colonel Pace. I would have to look at my backup material. 

Mr. Manon. You can give us the approximate number. 

While you are looking for that, what is your total inventory of this 
type of vehicle ? 

Colonel Pace. The total Air Force vehicle inventory, Mr. Chairman, 
as ‘of September 30, 1957, the latest actual inventory, was 187,542. 
This includes all types of vehicles. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by that? You do not mean trac- 
tors, do you? 

Colonel Pace. Passenger cars, trucks, tractors; it includes all types 
of vehicles. 

I can break out for you the inventory of any particular type. 

Mr. Manon. Passenger-carrying ? 

Colonel Page. The sedan inventory as of that date, as part of this 
187,542 figure, was 5,497. 

Mr. Manon. What isthe station wagon number? 

Colonel Page. 5,738. 

Mr. Manon. I read in the paper the other day that in a few years 
1 out of every 4 cars will be a station wagon. That seems to be 
already the case 

Colonel Pace. In our case we have almost equal quantities at this 
time of station wagons and sedans. 

Mr. Tomas. Is that not set out somewhere in the committee print, 
types of automobiles to be purchased and the old ones which were 
used ? 

General FrrepMan. Page 278 of the committee print. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Pace. The quantities I have read to you for passenger- 

carrying vehicles are included in the print. 

Mr. Manon. Last year we developed the number of passenger-car- 
rying vehicles for all the services and we lumped them all together. 
The budget gave us a clear picture of that. 

Colonel Pace. That is done this year, also. 

Mr. Manon. Will you insert that information in the record at this 
point ? 

Colonel Pace. We shall, sir. A Defense total compilation? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. What is the Defense total ? 

Colonel Pace. I do not have it. We will have to provide it. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Passenger motor vehicles programed for fiscal year 1959 procurement, Depart- 
ment of Defense’ 

Office or Department : Quantity 

Office of the Secretary of Defense acre toe 5 


Department of Army __- ; pathcarhaslas acc sa Sa DDD 


Ire <0 TU : sacl a atapietmenatoncsil 2, 347 
Department of Air Force_____-_ ; ; 2, 812 


ttt = ses oteec sec pio ads 5, 719 


‘Quantities shown are those planned as of date of preparation of the fiscal year 1959 
hudzet 


PATTERN FOR PURCHASING PASSENGER CARS 


Mr. Manon. We are not buying a lot of cars just to “soup up” the 
activity in the automobile industry where there is considerable eco- 
nomic sag, are we ¢ 

Colonel Pace. Weare not. This should be of interest to Mr. Ford: 
As I said a few moments ago, we are spreading our replacement re- 
quirement over several years. Actually we have spread the replace- 
ment requirement over a 3-year period rather than lump a large 
quantity of vehicles in the fiscal year 1959 procurement period. 
There are many more sedans and station wagons that will be eligible 
for replacement under the cost of operation and overhaul criteria 
during the period than we are buying. 

However, we have chosen not to procure the entire replacement 
quantity. Weare spreading it over a 3-year period. 

Mr. THomas. On page 278 of the committee print you have it broken 
down by the services. All the services will have in use, old cars this 
year, 44,508. They will buy 5,719, so when you get through at the 
end of the year, including the new cars, all the services will have 
around 50,000 automobiles. 

They are broken down as to types here. 

Mr. Manon. Last year the total number of automobiles for pro- 
curement in the 1958 budget was nothing approaching that as I 
remember it. 

General Bocarr. We are requesting no new ones this year. We are 
required to get language each time to procure other than for replace- 
ment purposes. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Colonel Page. Mr. Thomas, as my statement and the language both 
read, there are no additional authorizations. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are all trade-ins. 

Colonel Pace. All vehicles are replacement of present equipment 
which are well beyond repair and replacement criteria. 


AGE OF PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. What is the average age of the passenger-carrying 


f 
automobiles, including station wagons ? 


Colonel Pace. I would have to cite some examples of the quantities 
we have in each age group. 
Mr. Manon. Supply the best answer you can for the record. 
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Colonel Pacer. I have a table of the age of each group of our vehicles, 
and the number in that group. _I will furnish that for you. 
(The information requested follows :) 
The age of Department of Air Force sedans is considered representative of 


the current inventory of passenger-carrying vehicles. Quantities in use, by 

year of purchase are: 

Year of purchase : Quantity | Year of purchase—Continued Quantity 
216 
616 
321 
510 


Ont Sues Seo, Se 
CRITERIA FOR REPLACEMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the yardstick you use? Do you follow the 
yardstick of GSA ? 

Colonel Pace. GSA and the Department of Defense have developed 
criteria for the replacement of cars 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the yardstick ? 

Colonel Pace. A combination of age and mileage. 

Mr. Tuomas. Four years, 50,000 miles? What is it? 

Colonel Harprn. Six years and 60,000 miles on a passenger vehicle. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is better than General Services. You get more 
mileage according to your yardstick than General Services. Their’s 
is 5 years and 50,000 miles. Yours is 6 years or 60,000 miles. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a Defense Department criteria ! 

Colonel Pace. Yes, sir. I understood it was the same for the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. Mr. Thomas has corrected me. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any limousines in this budget, and for 
whom are they ? 

Colonel Pace. There are no limousines or, as we would call them, 
heavy or medium sedans, in the 1959 budget estimate. 

Mr. Manon. Are there further questions on the $103.7 million ? 


INVENTORY AND REPLACEMENT OF AMBULANCES 


Mr. Forp. I notice here you are contemplating the procurement of 
57 ambulances. I think it would be well to put in the record the cur- 
rent status of your inventory, how old they are, what your program 
for replacement is, and so for th. 

Colonel Pace. I would like to suggest, Mr. Ford, that the informa- 
tion for the record previously requested includes ambulances as well 
as sedans, station wagons, and buses. 


Mr. Forp. That is all. 


CRITERIA FOR WHAT IS UNECONOMICALLY REPAIRABLE 


Mr. Gunnets. Colonel, in connection with your vehicle-replace- 

ment program, how do you determine, other than by this criteria 
which was just mentioned, when a vehicle is uneconomically repair- 
able ? 

Colonel Pace. This is done against an evaluation of the vehicle 
using the same valuations used by the National Automobile Dealers 
Association. I believe it is called the NADA. 
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Again we have a formula, and working with that valuation and the 
age and mileage of the vehicle, we get a repair allowance to be applied 
in each individual case. 

Again this is a rather complicated arrangement, something that 
can be better explained by a table or a chart. I have such a table 
with me. 

Mr. Gunnexs. In your procurement program, then, you would 
buy vehicles under two requirements: One, to replace those which 
are overage, and then those which are beyond economical repair, say 
because of wrecks or some other reason, to maintain your stock level. 
Is that correct ? 

PROCUREMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 


Colonel Pace. Our forecast of procurement covers both the cate- 
gories you mention, both normal wear and tear and attrition of the 
vehicle fleet. 

Mr. Gunnets. In the 1959 budget under consideration, you do not 
propose to increase your overall vehic ‘le density ? 

Colonel Pace. There is no overall increase. Any procurement 
would be within the present authorization of the Department of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. What will be the average cost of these automobiles ? 

Colonel Pacer. The cost we are pricing these cars at in the estimate 
is $1,350 for sedans, lemma is within the dollar limitation prescribed, 
$1,667 for station wagons, $3,713 for buses, and $3,266 for ambulances. 


InNpusTRIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. The next program. 

General Courtanp. The next item, sir, is the facilities in P—100, 
the $120 million illustrated on the chart. This is on page 66 of the 
prepared statement for those of you who would like to follow it. 

The industrial facilities program provides the machine tools, port- 
able tools, testing equipment, and buildings in support of items pro- 
cured under the various appropriations, “such as aircraft, missiles, 
solid propellants, ground communication electronic equipment, and 
ground handling equipment. 

The major objective of this program is to rapidly modernize our 
industrial complex to bring our most advanced weapons into quantity 
production in the least possible time. The maintenance of a minimum 
leadtime involves an element of risk in the necessary investment, which 
we cannot normally expect industry to assume in total. We must, 
therefore, be prepared to furnish the financial support to overcome a 
potential deficit in our industrial structure. 

The introduction of any major weapon into the Air Force program 
will necessarily generate a requirement for funds to provide industrial 
facilities for that portion of its production which is unsupportable 
with existing facilities. Due to the length of the funding cycle and 
the advanced technical nature of new weapons systems, it is often 
necessary to budget for industrial facilities expansions on the basis 
of estimates of the probable overall requirements for a particular pro- 
gram in order that money for urgently needed items will be available 
when specific facility requirements are established. These estimates 
are always refined and requirements for individual items are evaluated 
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in relation to the firm production plan before approval of purchase 
orders. 

For example, during the actual implementation of our fiscal year 
1958 industrial facilities program, the aircraft portion was reduced 
and missile facilities were increased. This reduction was primarily 
generated by cutbacks in the manned aircraft programs. The original 
percentage distribution of facility funds, 65 percent to aircraft and 
35 percent in support of missile programs, has been almost directly 
reversed in favor of the missile programs. This shift from aircraft 
to missile production has released a large quantity of equipment 
allied to airplanes and especially aircraft engines. The increased 
number of idle tools and the transfer of less efficient equipment from 
the aircraft plants has temporarily reduced the requirements for 
modernization of active equipment through the procurement of new 
items. Instead, efforts are being directed toward modernization 
through redistribution of the existing inventory. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate for mdustrial facilities is 
smaller than the fiscal year 1958 planned procurement. Percentage 
distribution of funds between the aircraft and missiles programs is 
maintained in approximately the same proportion, even thou ch initial 
support of both the long-range interceptor and chemical bomber is 
provided. 

We are programing facilities for the BOMARC missile, the chem- 
ical bomber, the new long-range intercentor and their powerplants. 
In the component re we are providing facilities for the solid propel- 
lents and limited electronics relatable to the ballistic-missile defenses. 

In summary the facilities requirements that we indicate in the sec 
ond section by category, for ballistic missiles $18.8 million; for other 
missiles and aircraft $45.3 million: for engines $15.3 million; for spe- 
cial fuels and electronics $24.2 million; others $64 million. 

This indicates our gross requirement of $167 million which we dis 
count, acknowledging: certain delays and deferrals will be necessary, 
and are budgeting in this estimate for the $120 million which we 
indicate. This is our conventional procedure, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that a cash discount ? 

General Covupitanp. This is a normal procedure with this account, 
sir. 

General Bocarr. This compares to $135 million in the 1958 program. 


FACILITIES FOR ATR FORCE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Manon. Under tab 2 I find a number of companies listed. 

General CovupitaNnp. That is a breakdown of the summary sheet 
which I just mentioned to you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have funds assigned to each company in estimated 
form. How do you arrive at this? 
~ General Covetanp. Predicated upon the item which we expect to 
procure from them and the known tooling within that company. 

Mr. Manon. This document is marked “Secret.” T assume you do 
not tell the company what you have earmarked. 

General CovupLanp. Certainly not. That would put them in an 
advantageous position in negotiations. We attempt to have them 
supply as much of their facilities as they can. 
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Mr. Manon. Would you be able to negotiate agreements whereby 
they supply nearly all of this? 

General Covetanp. We have in some instances; yes. 

Mr. Manon. Some companies tell me “We are doing this job and 
provide our own equipment as good businessmen should, but such 
and such a competitive company is furnished vast amounts of money 
for industrial facilities.” What is the situation there ? 

General CourLanp. We very likely pay for a facility which they 
furnish, and possibly a fee or a profit on that facility. If we furnish 
that facility we may very well net a reduced cost of the product. That 
is the job of the negotiator at the time he places his contract to deter 
mine which means is most advantageous to the Government. 

Mr. Manon. To how many firms and organizations do you furnish 
industrial facilities ¢ 

Colonel Rurae. I haven't it broken down. 

Mr. Manon. Make a guess at it and correct it for the record. 

Colonel Ruree. Essentially all of our prime contractors are fur- 
nished facilities in one form or another, probably 40 companies. That 
is just a figure off the top of my head. I would like to furnish it for 
the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

Thirty-eight of the fifty largest defense contractors have been furnished indus- 
trial facilities by the Air Force. These 38 companies have the use of approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the total furnished by the Air Force. The remaining 30 
percent is shared by 300 contractors with some 450 facility contracts and approxi 
mately 600 contractors with 660 leases. 

Mr. Forp. Is that both plant and tools? 

Colonel Ruree. Facilities are tools primarily. 


FACILITIES FOR HIGH-ENERGY FUELS 


Mr. Manon. Under the industrial-facilities category do you con- 
template the opening of any new facilities ? 

Colonel Ruree. We have one on high-energy fuels which we are 
currently building. This is brick and mortar new buildings. This is 
the last one. We have no buildings contemplated in the 1959 program. 

Mr. Maron. Who will be in this high-energy fuel program 4 

Colonel Ruree. Olin-Mathieson is the one we are currently building 
a facility for. 

Mr. Manon. Where is that ? 

Colonel Ruree. I will have to check it. 

( Additional information was furnished, as follows :) 


Olin-Mathieson (Air Force plant No. 68) is presently under construction and 
is located in Modeltown, N. Y. (near Niagara Falls). 


DISPERSAL OF SUPPLIERS’ FACILITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the Air Force doing about the very great 
and unheralded problem of dispersal? The Office of Defense Mobili 
zation still has a law on the books about dispersing everything in this 
country. Nobody is interested in it except Civil Defense. Here the 
armed services are compounding ] layer on to the ot her, in some places 
150 feet to 200 feet from the ocean. 

You are still putting your eggs in the same old basket. 





Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
Discussion held off the record.) 
yeneral Irvine. I have been working on this problem for a eS 
many years, Whenever we have created a new plant, if we could, we 
try to do it between the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains. That 
program resulted in places such as Marietta, Tulsa, Wichita, Fort 
Worth, and a lot of others. 


MISSILE FACILITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. How about the missile program ? 

General Irvine. In the missile program we had an experimental 
plant which started and grew up in the early stages with North 
American where we had to put the test facilities. 

Mr. THomas. You paid for those facilities, too ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You were not dispersing them; were you? 

General Irvine. We were not. The problem in most cases is to get 
something started as quickly and as economically as possible, 

When we increased the test facilities we built a manufacturing and 
test setup in Neosho, Mo., for rocket engines. 

When we brought in our second source for the intercontinental 
ballistic missile we created a plant together with the Martin Co. at 
Denver. 

Mr. Manon. Engines are made at Sacramento. 

General Irving. That is another engine plant of another company. 
This plant in Missouri was originally created for Aerojet. There is 
one of these cases where you compromise the problem. 

What we wind up doing is this: Instead of having to build another 
plant we expanded the one in Missouri and we expanded a plant at 
Sacramento at a saving to the Government in facilities alone of over 
$12 million. 

DISPERSAL OF MISSILE FACILITIES 


There again I am not sure that a ballistic-missile plant in the 
middle of the country is as important as it was under the old 
philosophy. In the main, what we try to do in all of our new pro- 
grams is to try to avoid building anything. 

Mr, THomas. You mean a bomb that will close up a plant in 1958 
is no more important than one which could do it in 1945? 

General Irvine. With ballistic missiles in the hands of the enemy, 
hitting a target with a ballistic missile from Russia is just as easy 
to hit in the Middle West as it is on the coast. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about the submarines going up and down the 
coast? Many of us think that is about the most serious menace we 
have. Submarines could shoot at you in some instances from only 
300 yards away. 

General Irvine. Let me give you a sample of the magnitude of this 
problem in the ballistic-missile program. I think I told this same 
committee last December about this. 

Our contractors put $114 million of their own money into essentially 
brick and mortar and new facilities in the ballistic-missile program. 
The Air Force put in $197 million last year. 
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If we had created a new plant for each one of these cases, instead 
of using Douglas at Santa Monica to build the THOR or to use 
facilities of Convair, or facilities of North American in the area, those 
costs would have been materially increased. I say they would have 
been at least 50 percent more. 


We had the other problem of around $250 million to put into opera- 
tional facilities. 


Mr. Tuomas. You are making a case against dispersal. You do 
not believe in it. 

General Irvine. I am not making a case against dispersal, but on 
this question we felt we could not afford to do it as much as we would 
hike to. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are just against dispersal, then ? 

General Invinr. I am not. 

Mr. THomas. What have you done about it? 

General Irvine. We have two problems here. 

Mr. THomas. We know the problems, but what have you done 
about it ? 

General Irvine. I might answer it very simply. Case by case, pro- 
gram by program, we have done what we thought was the best thing 
for the United States in that case. 

Mr. Tuomas. Which was nothing. Is that the answer? You have 
done nothing about it ? 

General Irvine. That is not true. 

Mr. Tomas. What have you done? Put it in the record. 
General Irvine. As I told you, when we put our engines for bal- 
listic missiles in Neosho, Mo., that is very tangible progress in this 
area. We put the TITAN plant at Denver and this was tangible prog- 
ress. We are not satisfied with it. We would like to have done more. 

Mr. Tuomas. Nobody is telling you not to do more, General. You 
made the decision. Who made it for you? Congress didn’t tell you 
where to spend your money. In fact you don’t tell us where you will 
spend it. You say “A site to be selected.” We read it in the news- 
paper after you left. 


TIME SCHEDULE FOR MISSILES AFFECTS EXTENT OF DISPERSAL OF FACILITIES 


General Irvine. The decision was made by the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Air Force as to when we were to have ballis- 
tic missiles in being in this country. They set a time schedule, so this 
in many cases meant we had to continue in places where we were and 
simply expand an operation. 

In this case it was Convair, where the program was otigtnally 
started in an aircraft plant. This facility was expanded in great 
part with the contractor’s money. 

We could see no other way to meet the manufacturing deployment 
dates for the first ATLAS missiles that were in our original de- 
ployment. 

Mr. Manon. We were speaking a moment ago of any new facilities 
that were contemplated. You made reference to Mathison. Are 
there others ‘ 

Colonel Ruree. No new facilities in 1959, sir. 
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KANSASVILLE, WIS., FACILITY 

















Mr. Borie. What about the facility in Kansasville, Wis.? Is that 
in this program ¢ 

Colonel Rurae. No, sir. At the present time that is an inactive 
Air Force plant. It has been turned over to the other services for 
any use they might have for it. 

Mr. Borie. Who was responsible for that order? The field was 
superannuated before it left the drafting table. Most people felt the 
man who thought that one up was really unimaginative because you 
have it alongside of the O’Hare Airbase in C hicago, and with these 
newer aircraft proceeding as fast as they are you surely would not 
want an installation of that magnitude side by side with a big com- 
mercial airport. 

Colonel Rurce. Did I understand you to say Kansas City plant ? 

Mr. Borie. Kansasville, Wis. 

Mr. Manon. Does anybody know anything about that problem ? 

Mr. Swarr. That is an airbase. I do not know the answer to that. 

General Wesster. ‘This is a new tactical base, Mr. Chairman, which 
is under consideration in the SAC dispersal program. If it is de- 
cided that we continue at Kansasville, it will be presented during the 
presentation of the construction bill, the supplemental. 

Mr. Boye. It is very much in construction; is it not ? 

General Wesster. | do not know the exact status of it, Mr. Boyle. 

Mr. Manon. Would you get the information and supply it to Mr. 
Boyle? 

(The following statement was submitted.) 


















STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION R. I. Bona AFB, KANSASVILLE, WIS. 


1. A utilities contract for $100,000 is 54 percent complete. 
2. Land acquisition is 74 percent complete. Cost of land to date is $1,328,000. 
General CourLtanp. That would not relate to the facilities funding 
we are requesting in this budget. These are wholly for industrial 
facilities rather than the tactical organizational bases. 






DOUGLAS PLANT IN CHICAGO 


Mr. Boyie. Getting back closer to the discussion, what about the 
former big Douglas plant in Chicago which is lying idle? Have you 
thought in terms of doing something with that plant? 

Colonel Rurce. I do not recognize it by that name. 

Mr. Boyze. It is out at 79th and Cicero in Chie: ago, the big Douglas 
plant. 

General Irvine. This is where we were building J—57 engines and 
we will be building engines in the same plant for the rest of the year, 

Mr. Bortz. The place is completely closed down, I am told. 

General Irvine. It is phasing down now. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The next project. 
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CoMPONENT Propucrion DEVELOPMENT 


General CourLanp. The next is “Component production and devel- 
opment.” That is $361 million in P-100 and $82 million in P-200, 
This begins on page 69 of the prepared statement, sir. 

In addition to cost associated with specific aircraft and missiles 
contained in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate, we have identified 
this category component production ‘and development. These costs 
will be incurred to provide existing aircraft and electronic counter- 
measure capability and to develop, | test, and improve engines, arma- 
ment, guidance, and other components to be installed in current and 
future aircraft and missiles. Generally, the component production 
and development category includes: 

1. Engineering, test, and product improvement required to develop 
a component for production after its feasibility has been determined 
through basic research and development. 

2. Engineering effort and test required to correct service-revealed 
deficiencies and to improve performance and producibility of aircraft 
and missile components in production or service test. 

3. Procurement of components and equipment required in small 
quantities for USAF service test to determine suitability prior to pro- 
ane ‘tion and incorporation into airborne equipment. 

Procurement of up-to-date electronic countermeasures and other 
oo equipment not progr: amed or procured as a part of an air- 
craft or missile. 


DEVELOPMENT AND TEST SUPPORT 


Colonel Pace. The P—200 portion of this, Mr. Chairman, $82.2 mil- 
lion, has been detailed on this chart, showing the headings under 
which development and test support items are planned for procure- 
ment: Ammunition, vehicular equipment, communication-electronic 
equipment, ground-handling equipment, training equipment, support 
equipment, and base-maintenance equipment. 

The $82.2 million will provide equipment to be tested prior to pro- 
duction for the operational inventory. Items in this estimate sup- 
port all of the various operational sy stems, as dictated by operational 
considerations or innovations in equipment. The dollar total in this 
category is somewhat misleading since for expediency, many costs 
related to development have been included in our previous discussion 
of missile, aircraft, and control and warning systems. 

The basic consideration in this procurement area is that rapid tech- 
nological advances in the weapons themselves require that we take 
steps to insure that our support-equipment inventory is keeping up 
with weapon progress. For example, we now are using partial pres- 
sure high-altitude clothing. There are requirements in this budget 
for test quantities of improved models of this clothing designed to 
permit operational aircrews to survive at higher altitudes for even 
longer periods of time. In addition to more protection at high alti- 
tudes, we are striving for greater comfort as well. 

New innovations are dictated by the ever-increasing need for 
quicker reaction times, minimum turn-around rates for maintenance, 
and overall operational flexibility. An example is the weapon system 
electrical and electronic “test center.” This test center is designed 
to permit a complete automatic preflight checkout of electronic equip- 
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ment in a weapon system without removing the equipment from the 
airframe. 

Other development and test equipment requested in this budget esti- 
mate includes a series of devices to establish an integrated intelligence 
data handling network. 

High speed and high capacity electronic data collection, processing, 
computing, storage, and dissemination equipment will be procured 
as the core of this system. Among intended usage of this equipment 
will be such functions as automatic intelligence document dissemina- 
tion, bomb damage assessment evaluation, optimum target selection, 
and target materials production. 

Mr. Giisirman, that completes the prepared material on the com- 
ponent production and development line of our summary chart. 

Mr. Gunnexs. Colonel, is there any relationship between this cate- 
gory and the industrial facilities? Are they tied in together in any 


way ? 

i Colonel Pace. No, sir. The equipment to be procured in the de- 
i velopment and test area of the P-200 appropriation is entirely indi- 
vidual pieces of hardware, pieces of equipment to be used in test 
programs. 

General CoupLanp. There is in the case of the P-100. 

Mr. Gunnets. That was my point. Some of these same companies 
you show under this previous heading we were talking about 
| General CourLanp. Would be engaged in the items we would be 
procuring for component production and development in P-100. 

Mr. Gunnets. That would be in separate negotiation with those 
companies for this purpose; is that correct ? 

General Cour.tanp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gunnexs. Can you provide for the record the 1957 and 1958 
comparable figures for the ones that you show here for 1959? 

General CourLanp. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested appears on p. 484.) 





METHOD OF PROCUREMENT FOR DEVELOPMENT AND TEST SUPPORT 





Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, how are these items procured now? 
If they are not procured from the same people on your P-100 pro- 
gram, what is the method of procuring under the P-200 program ? 

Colonel Pace. These items are procured by the Air Force directly 
from the manufacturer if the item is one for which the Air Force is 
assigned procurement responsibility. If it is an item assigned to 
another service, it is procured on an interdepartmental arrangement 
with them. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you any development funds for manufacture 
under the P-200 program as you have under P-100? 

Colonel Pace. There are a few instances where we have previously 
procured an item for test, and we wish the manufacturer to rework 
that item. In such a case we do have. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are these negotiated bids? Is there any competition 
between your suppliers ? 

Colonel Pace. All of the items procured in P-200 are competitive 
in the areas of what you might call general purpose handling equip- 
ment. For example, we are procuring, experimenting with, and devel- 
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oping, trailers and pumps to handle some of the new fuels and to 
handle—— 


DETAILS OF COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


Mr. Tuomas. You want to buy a pump and you want to get it in on 
your competitive buying. Where does it go? 
Colonel Pacer. In the case of the type of item mentioned, a pump or 
tank for a new fuel or chemical associated with the missile program, 
the development center at Wright Field would advertise that they are 
in the market for such equipment. Such companies as the Heil Co. 
up in Milwaukee and other interested companies would submit pro- 
posals for the tank trucks, pumps, and related equipment. 
Mr. Tuomas. Is it all handled out of W right-Patterson Field ? 
Colonel Pacer. No, sir. The electronic items are handled out of the 
development center at Rome, N. Y. Other items are handled 
Mr. Tuomas. How many of these procurement centers do you have, 
and where are they located ? 
Colonel Pace. I would have to turn to Colonel Ruegg here for that. 





AIR FORCE 





ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Tuomas. Would you put in the record what items they procure 
at each one of these? Half of the manufacturers are small people and 
have not the slightest idea how they could get in this business. 

Colonel Rurea. That information is available in all the Air Force 
small-business offices all over the country. All they have to do is con- 
tact the small-business office and they will tell them what items are 
purchased by the various air materiel areas and depots. We will fur- 
nish for the record a complete list of them. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Small-business concerns possessing capabilities to do research work and 
development work should request the Office, Executive for Small Business at Air 
Research and Development Command, Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, 
D. C., to send them the pamphlet, Research and Development in the United States 
Air Force. This publication lists the procurement activities of each of the cen- 
ters of the Air Research and Development Command. It also outlines the fields 
of interest of each of the centers. Each center has a small-business specialist 
who, upon request, will advise interested small concerns how to list their capabili- 
ties with those Air Research and Development Command centers whose fields of 
interest are in the area of the capabilities of the small concern. The Air Re- 
search and Development centers are as follows: 


Air Force Office of Scientific Research, Washington 25, D. C. 

Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center, Lackland Air Force Base, Tex. 
Wright Air Development Center, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Rome Air Development Center, Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y. 
Cambridge Research Center, L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass. 

Air Force Flight Test Center, Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla. 

Air Force Special Weapons Center, Kirtland Air Force Base, N. Mex. 

Air Force Proving Ground Center, Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 


Under Air Materiel Command, the Air Force has eight air materiel areas as 
follows: 















Middletown Air Material Area, Olmstead Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa. 
Mobile Air Materiel Area, Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala. 

Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, Tinker Air Force Base, Olkahoma City, Okla. 
Ogden Air Materiel Area, Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah. 
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Sacramento Air Materiel Area, McClellan Air Force Base, Calif. 
San Antonio Air Materiel Area, Kelly Air Force Base, Tex. 

San Bernardino Air Materiel Area, Norton Air Force Base, Calif. 
Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, Robins Air Force Base, Ga. 


It has two purchasing depots: 


Dayton Air Force Depot, Gentile Air Force Station, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rome Air Force Depot, Griffies Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y. 


There are 18 air procurement districts : 


Boston Air Procurement District, Boston Army Base, Boston, Mass. 

Newark Air Procurement District, 218 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 

New York Air Procurement District, 111 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Air Procurement District, 1411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rochester Air Procurement District, 20 Symington Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cleveland Air Procurement District, 1279 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dayton Air Procurement District, Building 70, Area C, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio 

Detroit Air Procurement District, West Warren Avenue and Lonyo Boulevard, 

Detroit, Mich. 

i Indianapolis Air Procurement District, 54 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Ind. 

i Chicago Air Procurement District, 5555 South Archer Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

i Milwaukee Air Procurement District, 770 North Plankington Avenue, Mil- 

ie 

f 
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waukee, Wis. 

St. Louis Air Procurement District, 9th floor, United States Court and Custom- 
house, 1114 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco Air Procurement District, Building 1, Oakland Army Terminal, 

West Grand Avenue and Maritime, Oakland, Calif. 

Dallas Air Procurement District, 912 South Ervay, Dallas, Tex. 

Los Angeles Air Procurement District, 1206 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Diego Air Procurement District, 4825 Pacific Highway, San Diego, Culif. 
Arizona Air Procurement District, Post Office Box 5555, Helen Street Annex, 
i Tucson, Ariz. 

} Atlanta Air Procurement District, 41 Exchange Place SE., Atlanta, Ga. 

Each air materiel area, depot, and air procurement district has a small-busi- 
ness specialist. Purchasing offices are located at Air Materiel Command, air 
i materiel areas, and depots. The small-business specialists in these offices ac- 
tually screen all procurements amounting to $10,000 and over to make certain 
that small-business potential sources known to them from their source files are 
: given an opportunity to bid on Air Force procurement. These small-business 
specialists also determine whether sufficient competition exists within the small- 
business community to warrant setting aside a procurement, either wholly or in 
part, for small-business concerns. 

No procurements are made by the Air Force procurement districts. The 
small-business specialists at these districts maintain bid sets and procurement 
information which they give to small concerns seeking information on air 
Force procurement. They also have the names of Air Force prime contractors 
and current subcontracting requirements of prime contractors. The small-busi- 
ness specialists at these offices and the administrative contracting officer main- 
tain close working relationships with the Air Force prime contractors in their 
area for the purpose of encouraging the prime contractor to do the maximum 
subcontracting with small-business concerns. 

A small-business adviser serves on the staff of the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Materiel. He is responsible for Air Force small-business policy and its im- 
plementation throughout all of the Air Force procurement activities in conti- 
nental United States. Bach of the major air commands has an executive for 
small business who is responsible for the small-business program in his respec- 
tive command. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISPERSAL OF SMALL-BUSINESS OFFICES 





General Irvine. We have put on a tremendous drive in the Air 
Force to make it possible for smaller companies to get in. So, we 
have our small-business representatives, one in my office, responsible 
to Mr. Sharp and me, at Wright Field, and at our depots. We have 
even gone so far as to set up people—— 
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Mr. Tuomas. If a man in Texas wants to go into the electronics 
business, he has to go to New York to get it. He passes up the head- 
quarters in Washington and goes to New York; is that it ? 

General Irvine. No. We have tried to set up offices at major plants, 
at companies such as Convair at Fort Worth, Boeing at Seattle, the 
big companies, and at our district offices and depots. If a man lives 
in San Antonio, he could go right out to the San Antonio Depot and 
get hold of the small- business fellow we have wor king at the depot, 
who could give him all the information they have in New York, 
actually. This material in the end might be bought by Gentile at 
Dayton, or Rome in New York, those depots which have procure- 
ment. responsibilities. He would find out what the system was and 
how to get into it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Frankly, I do not like the system. I have been 
around here a long time, and I think it ought to be right here in the 
District of Columbia, in your headquarters. You have it fanned out 
all over the United States, and nobody gets this business but a chosen 
few big-business representatives. U nder the old system, it was here 
in the District of Columbia, the seat of government, and everybody 
came here and knew where to go and that was it. Now he has to run 
all over the United States, and when they get through he goes to 
Dayton and, finally, they send him to New Y ork. Half the Members 
of Congress do not know where to go. If they do not know 
you expect the people back home to know where to go ¢ 

General Irvine. It seems to me, sir, the important thing is for the 
man who wants to do something for the Government to find out what 
is available and where he would go for a particular job. For that 
reason 


. how do 


Mr. Tuomas. Where is he to find that out? General Motors keep 
representatives here. They swarm up to the Pentagon and can find 
it out. The average fellow down in my country does not have enough 
money to keep a representative here. 

Mr. Suarr. We are working out a plan with the Bankers Association 
that every bank will have information which they can give on how to 
get in on Government procurement for small business. A small-busi- 
ness man can go to his banker. All of them are bound to have bankers. 

Mr. Tomas. Mr. Secretary, it is not your fault and not the gen 
eral’s fault. I guess it is the policy established before your time ‘and 
by some other ‘people. The armed services have paid no attention 
to the dispersal program, yet when it comes to handling your business 
you have it outside of Washington where people natur: ally come to try 
to find some business. You disperse that all over the United States. 
As a result, only a few people will know where to go. People cannot 
come here to Washington and get their business attended to, but he has 
to go here, and here, and here, all over the country. 

As far as I am concerned, I do not like it. I do not mind telling you. 

Mr. Swarr. I am rather proud of what the Air Force is doing com- 
pared to any other department of the Government. 

Mr. Tuomas. I know you are proud, and I am not proud. So there 
we are. You are happy and I am unhappy. 

Mr. Suarpr. I am not happy about it, because we are always trying 
to look after the little guy. But I think if you take a good look at 
what the Department of the Air Force is doing for small business as 
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compared to any other department of the Government, you will say 
that maybe we are not doing well, but I think we are doing better than 
anyone else. 

Mr. Tuomas. We take a look at small business, and they have a 
setup working hand-in-glove with you. No doubt they are getting 
some business for their customers. We are familiar with that. 


SUBCONTRACTING OF AIR FORCE ORDERS 


Mr. Swarr. They are getting a lot of business in the subcontract 
area particularly. I was just looking at the figures here which show 
that among 88 of the large contractors who receive 
Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Secretary, if there is anything on earth the little- 
business man dislikes more than going to one of these big companies, 
one of these giants who is handling a part of his money, to get a little 
business out of him, a little Government business, I do not know what 
it is. He does not like it. He says, “You are forcing me to go to my 
competitor, so to speak, and beg for a little business.” 

He wants to go to his ¢ ivilian Sec retary or his military leader. He 
doesn’t want to go to General Motors and say, “Will you please give 
me a little Government business?” That is the w ay it is shaping itself 
up, and that is the way it is. He has to go to the giants and say, 
“Please give me a little handout of my Government’s business.” That 
is What it amounts to. If that is not right 

Mr. Swarr. Out of these 88 companies, $1,765 million, or 21 per- 
cent of it, eventually went to small business. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a good record. We are proud of it and you 
ought to be proud of it. That is a good figure. The point I am 
raising is, he had to go up there on his knees and beg General Motors 
and a few more giants who are running the Government business. 
They say, “Who is running this country? Is it the military and the 
civilian employees, or is it General Motors and a few of these big 
companies that the taxpayers have already made rich ?’ 

I am just telling you what the people are saying now. 

Colonel Rurec. Mr. Mahon, could I make one remark for the rec- 
ord on the way we advertise and the way we distribute this informa- 
tion for small business. We have our small-business officers in every 
major city in the country, and we have subsidiary offices in some of 
the smaller cities. 

In addition to that, all of these items which are suitable, requests 
for disposals or plain advertised bids, are advertised in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Bulletin. 

Mr. Tuomas. Colonel, that is good information, and we are familiar 
with that, too. The Small Business Administration has a good many 
offices, and you folks sit right in there with them or they sit right 
with you and you are doing a fine job on that basis. I hope you con- 
tinue to do it. 

If you want to address yourself to how I am going to tell my con- 
stituent that he has to go up there and beg ( General Motors to give 
him a little of this Government business, that is the information I 
want, what to tell my people. Can you tell me what the answer is? 
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LIMITATIONS ON PROFIT EARNED BY GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS 


General Irvine. Yes, I will give you the other side of the coin. 

In general, the profit these companies make in doing business direct 
with the Government is less than they would get if they were work- 
ing for a major company, because when you are dealing- 

Mr. Tuomas. General, I am familiar with the work of the Renego- 
tiation Board. Perhaps some of the biggest renegotiated deals come 
from the people you and I are talking about. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think you completed your statement, General. 

General Irvine. We have limitations by directive and by custom on 
what we pay peop le for doing business with the Government. If : 
small company has an opportunity to make a 25-percent profit in de: iL 
ing with one of these big companies, there is nothing to keep it from 
gett ing sucha profit, and pe rhaps kee ping it. 


ABILITY OF SMALL BUSINESS TO OBTAIN GOVERNMENT BUSINESS 


Mr. Tuomas. They tell me sometimes they cannot get business, and 
they have to compete with a subsidiary of the big company, and the 
big company favors his own subsidiary. 

General Irvine. This can happen, but, at the same time, when the 
smaller companies are doing business with the large ones, any sub- 
contractor of any size at all is screened by our administrative contract- 
ing officer. We have all the safeguards we know of, first in the initial 
contract with the large company to make certain that a high percentage 
of the business is subcontrac tell In addition, we pull out, even on these 
major management affairs, associate people where we go out and buy 
major chunks direct, the OCFE system. When we make a contract 
with, say, a large airplane company we have a list of the major subcon- 
tractors to make sure that they are going to put this amount of busi- 
ness out, and they cannot pull the business back in without approval 
of the administrative contracting officer. 

We have a system set up so that we hear about this. It is our con- 
stant effort to keep our business geogr: iphic rally dispe rsed. 

Mr. Tuomas. General, are you not having a little headache, since 
we are talking abot that, even in your official family, with some of these 
big companies which have bit off more than they can chew? You have 
given them contracts dealing with subjects that are foreign to their 
business, and they are going out and cutting up other corporations. 
You know what I am t: alking about. That has been giving you a little 
bit of trouble: has it not ? 

General Irvine. The reason I am a little sensitive on this subject is 
that this is one of the things which takes most of my time. 


AWARDING CONTRACTS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Tromas. The way to avoid that is just don’t give these com- 
panies all this business. Bring a little of it back here to the District 
of Columbia and handle it over in your office. 

Mr. Suarr. Eighty-five percent or more of our business is in items 
like aircraft engines, which we cannot give to little business, in items 
like B—52 aircraft, which we cannot give to little business, and in items 
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like intercontinental ballistic missiles, which we cannot give to little 
business. And this is 85 percent of our business. 

Of the remaining 15 percent, we give 8 percent, or one-half of it, 
to small business. “We believe in small business, and I particularly 
believe in it, of course, because I have been in small business all my 
life. So I have reason to believe in it. 

I also know that a lot of small businesses can out-do big businesses 
in their ingenuity and ability to produce, and therefore we need them 
and we need them badly. Tt is not because they are small, either. 
It is because they are good. That is why we need them. 

As a taxpayer I firmly believe this, and I shall fight to see that as 
much business goes to small business as I can, as long as I am here. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Secretary is making a good case. I have no 
further questions. 


EFFECT OF DEFENSE SPENDING ON UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I want to expand this whole subject 
here a bit, if I may. 

There is a great demand that somebody do something to bolster 
up our sagging economy. General Irvine, I made reference to this, I 
believe, to you yesterday. Congress is taking action designed to 
bring about more rapid spending within the Defense Department 
and some of the other agencies of the Government. 

You people are in the procurement field. Mr. Sharp, I want par- 
ticularly to address these remarks to you. I feel that our defense 
program in some respects has lagged. It is impossible to do a perfect 
job. We have many factors. I am not throwing any rocks at any- 
Set. We have had our troubles and we will always have our troubles. 

Last year we reduced the Defense budget. We gave as our reason, 
which was our true reason, the desire to get more value per dollar 
expended. You know the popular feeling among the people generally 
is that you have too many military and too many civilian employees 
throughout the Government. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the ee Chamber of Commerce, the chambers of com- 
merce over the Nation generally, think we could do a much better 
job with less mone V5 and they want a better job done. 

I think the motives of Congress are good. My point is, I do not 
want the motives of Congress to be misinterpreted. I have prepared 
a little statement of four pages, double- spaced. I would like to read it 
to you, Mr. Secretary. I sent it to the Secretary of the Air Force 
this afternoon. I want to see what you think of it. I shall not put 
this statement on the record. I have given it to the press. 

My chief concern is that the message get to the Defense Department 
for whatever it may be worth. It was prepared in haste and by no 
means is it perfect. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manion. On the record. While I have not inserted in the 
record the statement which I read to you, I would like you to take it, 
Mr. Sharp, and I would like you and General Irvine to give this mat- 
ter a little thought. I would like to talk to you further at some time 
with respect to this highly significant and important program. 

Mr. Suarr. It certainly is well worth reading over again after hav- 
ing heard it. It is exactly in accord, certainly, with my thinking, and 
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I know with General Irvine’s thinking. We have a duty in the De- 
fense Department, first, to defend the United States as best we can 
with the taxpayers’ money, and at the same time if, without wasting 
taxpayers’ money, we can help out areas which need help or help small 
business and do other things of that kind, we should do it. 

That is also a definite part of our job. It is all tied into our first 
premise that our basic job is to furnish the taxpayers with the de- 
fense they expect to be buying from us with the money they are put- 
ting in the Defense Department. 


PRESSURE ON DEFENSE DEPARTMENT TO GIVE BUSINESS TO LABOR-SURPLUS 
AREAS 


Mr. Manon. Can you give us some idea of the pressures which are 
now building up for more contracts, orders, and so on? Is there any 
difference in the situation than it was some time ago? 

Mr. Suarp. It is terrific now because we have unemployment in so 
many areas of the country. I had three telephone calls from Members 
of Congress when I was over here this morning, wanting to know if 
there was not something we could do to help their areas. It is coming 
from all over the United States now. It is not just isolated areas. 
Almost every area is a labor-surplus area. We are having tremendous 
pressures to get something in that. area. 

Of course, if we let a contract in one area, we are bound not to let 
it in some other area, and both of them are labor-surplus areas. So we 
have terrific pressure there. Why didn’t we put it somewhere else? 
Pressures are terribly high at this moment. Several areas a day are 
coming in to us and talking to us about trying to do something. The 
pressure is terrific. 

Mr. Manion. I would like your comment, General Irvine. 

General Irvine. There are two areas of major importance as far 
as we are concerned: First, take the case of an airplane company 
that is laying off 10,000 people over this present period of time. Ob- 
viously, they are looking around at the possibility of things that they 
might probably take back within their own factory complex, and 
we are having quite a problem to do this on a sensible basis in order 
to keep them from phasing out, maybe, to fill up one department 
that would put out of business two dozen small companies. We are 
being pretty hard-headed about that, and about not letting them do it, 
but it is a bit difficult job to police this sort of thing. 

[ had some information this noon from one of our smaller com- 
panies which indicated this might be happening, and I have sent out 
word to be sure to keep me informed on a daily basis of any cases 
of companies where our administrative contracting officer has heard 
of this sort of thing going on. 


DELAY IN MEETING SUPPORT REQUIREMENTS FOR AIRCRAFT 


The other thing which applies to this P-200 area, which is quite 
large, is that we are unable to present, within the budgetary limita- 
tion, our total requirement for support equipment. 

For example, we have not bought in past years—1957 and 1958, 
particularly, the very real requirements for the support of airplanes 
such as the F-102 and F-101. This is one reason that this area is 
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large this year because we have to make up some of those deficiencies 
and we are making them up a little belatedly because, actually, we 
may have to defer the activation of units or delay the production of 
air pl: ines to be able to really operate them in the field. Here we really 
get in this business of test equipment and support equipment with 
the small companies. 

This is the area in which they really shine, and this appropriation, 
P-200, is tremendously important to us this year because there are 
a dozen small companies across the country that build a great deal 
of this sort of equipment, but which have run out of the business 
that we gave them in 1957. We did not give them very much in 1958. 
They need the business, and we need the equipment awfully bad. This 
is an area of $200 million or more. So, in this area, this 1959 appro- 
priation, is tremendously important to us, and it is an area where 
we would like to have something done about it, actually, in the 1958 
supplemental. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


We have had a great. deal of discussion in the Department of De 
fense in this area with reference to supplemental requests. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the second supplemental, General Irvine? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

This should be in the 1958 supplemental rather than in 1959 budget 
to take care of situations we have in a number of small companies 
around the country, because I am afraid they are going to be out of 
business before we get a contract to them. 


CONCURRENT EFFORTS TO IMPROVE NATIONAL DEFENSE AND ECONOMY 


Mr. Manon. It seems to me General Bogart made some helpful 
suggestions as to how we might effectively ul in the interest of na- 
tional defense expedite jobs and procedures through this operations 
and maintenance avenue. 

Will you please expand that a little when you receive the record ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


There are two appropriations in which we have valid and urgent unsatisfied 
requirements which, while contributing materially to the combat readiness 
of the Air Force, could, at the same time, have an almost immediate bene 
ficial economic effect. 

In the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation, we have many deferred 
maintenance projects and requirements for major modification and repair of 
existing facilities. These projects are, for the most part, already engineered 
and could be placed on contract within 30 to 60 days after approval and funding 
These are the types of contracts which are let on a competitive basis to local 
contractors, Since the requirements exist at virtually every Air Force base, 
the release of funds for these purposes would have an almost immediate effect 
throughout the country. We still have about $79 million in operation and main 
tenance funds for fiscal year 1958 unapportioned. We have requested rele s¢ 
of this money and any release against our request will have the effect which | 
have described. 

In addition, we have urgent need for many local procurements including fur 
niture, hand tools, and base support equipment. Here again, these items are 
normally purchased locally by competitive bid and procurements can be con- 
tracted within 30 to 60 days of authorization and allocation of funds. A part 
of any release which we receive will be applied in these areas and will have 
essentially the same effect as the releases for deferred maintenance, major 
repair, and modification of existing structures. 
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in addition to the requirements for operation and maintenance projects, us 
the committee is well aware, we are badly behind in the military construction 
program, especially in the field of replacement of barracks, quarters, and other 
personnel facilities. Here again, contracts could be let in a relatively short 
time since these types of facilities are standard design and the only engineer- 
ing problem is local site adaptation. Some of this preliminary work has already 
been accomplished. At the present time, however, we are, to all intents and 
purposes, fully apportioned in the “Military construction” appropriation and we 
would require additional appropriations for military ccunstruction in order to 
achieve accelerated construction of this type. Contracts for these types of proj- 
ects normally are let locally and proceed very rapidly. This is not true, of course, 
of heavy construction of special operational facilities, such as runways, SAGE 
centers, etc. This heavy-type construction requires specialized design and has 
a much longer lead time than the personnel facilities to which I have referred. 

Generally speaking, contracts in the procurement areas have a much longer 
lead time. Release of additional funds would increase the backlog of unfilled 
industrial orders. While this would have a beneficial effect, it would not serve 
immediately to put people to work. 

We do have in the aircraft and missile support area about $280 million worth 
of deferred and urgently needed items over and above our total availability of 
funds. A number of the types of support equipment, vehicles, and test equip- 
ment, are relatively short lead time items and contracts could be let in short 
order. Contracting against this type of procurement would serve to increase 
employment within 4 to 6 months, and would, in general, be spread throughout 
the United States. However, action in this appropriation would require new 
obligating authority since the items to which I referred have been deferred from 
both our fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 procurement plans. 


\IR FORCE CONTRACTS TO SUPPORT INDUSTRY 


Mr. Manion. General, do you think the atmosphere is going to be 
such that you can do a workmanlike job—addressing this to all of 
you gentlemen in your contracting and construction program? I 
can visualize people saying “Oh, well, we have got to get these people 
to work. Maybe this is not quite what we ought to do, but it probably 
is.” 

I am afraid there may be some laxity there that otherwise would 
not be the re, 

General Irvine. On any of these programs the pressure for filling 
require ments : and the austerity in our funding program does not give 
us any latitude. We have to make good con trac ts to be able to do the 
job within the money submitted, because, remember this one funda- 
mental thing: The cost of material and labor continues to go up, and 
so each year when we price out a program based on our very best 
estimate, we always have a very difficult time getting it within those 
programs and very often things will drop out because the costs con- 
tinued to increase. 

Insofar as our philosophy in the Air Force is concerned, we just 
do not stampede on this sort of thing. 

Mr. Boyxs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is it not true in your O. and M. and your military con- 
struction programs they are not unusual kinds of operations and 
highly technical where you can put them out ? 

General Irvine. No. sir. 

Mr. Forp. You are not going to have to backtrack later on, such as 
in the field of electronics, and things of that nature ? 

General Bogarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is a vast difference in time and the problems 
involved. 
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General Bogart. If you exclude the big base items like runways 
where you have to put down 21 inches or 30 inches of concrete and 
if you hold it to such things as barracks and quarters and things of 
that sort, they go fast, and they go just as well as if you took 2 years 
to consider the installation of each barracks. 

We have definitive designs, and all you do is site adapt them. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUPPLY ITEMS 


Mr. Gunnets. General Coupland, to go back to the category of 
component production and development, what is the relationship 
between the development portion of this estimate and the regular 
research and development program of the Air Force ? 

General Courtanp. I would say we could best relate those by con- 
sidering the Research and development appropriation as more or less 
pure research and the initial development prior to any significant 
decision to pursue the item for the inventory. Once the item is de- 
scribed in an engineering sense and reasonably complete specifications 
exist for it and reason: ably complete manufacturing methods are 
known, we can then assume that if this is selected for produc tion that 
it is appropriate to support it with production funds, to carry on the 
latter phase of its development, from development into production. 

We would not be applying these funds to an item in the research 
area for which we had negligible intention of ever putting into the 
inventory in some reason: able quantity. 

General Irvine. In other words, these do begin with production 
prototypes, for example, of a component or a major piece of equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Gunwnets. Then the activity under this particular estimate 
would be more in the nature of mechanical adaptability or adapting 
an item toa particular use: is that correct ? 

General Courtanp. That can be a large part of it: yes, sir. 

There would be other uses of these funds which would be simply 
the improvement of the item after it is literally in service. 

Mr. Gunnets. Will you please insert at this point in the record 
the unclassified summary table which you have for this estimate, and 
give us the short statement explaining the del: ays and the deferrals 
shown under that so we can follow it, and relate it to your estimate ? 
That will tie in with your previous statement, and also with my pre- 
vious request to insert in the record the prior-year activity under 
this heading. 

General Courtanp. Yes, sir; we will. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Component production/development category 


[ Millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
Product improvement $240. 9 $230. 2 $273. 0 
Service test items 83.1 129. 1 127.7 
Electronic countermeasures equipment 76.4 31.5 | 120. 2 
Alternate mission equipment | 1.4 | ! 


Allowance for delays and deferrals —105. 7 | —156. 5 


Net amount programed . 401. 8 285. 1 364. 4 
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In general the program formulation for this category entails the review of 
many items, each of which has the potential of progressing through research to 
the point where funds in this category can be applied for further development or 
test of the item. The Air Force has found that usually forecasts of long lists of 
such items are optimistic; that is, all the items do not progress as rapidly as 
forecast. Therefore, an unassigned allowance for delays and deferrals is applied 
to reduce the sum of the individual items to a net programed amount. At the 
end of a fiscal year, items which were not financed are either dropped or rein- 
stated in the succeeding year’s gross list. 


(This information is also responsive to the request made on p. 485.) 


MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Matton. I believe the next category is your modification pro- 
gram; is that right / 

General CourLanp. Yes, sir; the P-100 program, which is the 
amount of $621 million, and it will be covered by General Hewitt, 
and his panel. 

The explanation of $51.5 million in the P-200 program will be cov- 
ered by Colonel Page, and that will complete our procurement funds 
presentation. 

Mr. Manon. Will that be done by Colonel Page in connection with 
General Hewitt’s presentation / 

Colonel Pace. 1 am prepared to do that right now. 

Mr. Manion. All right; proceed. 

Colonel Pace. The equipment-modification category totals $51.5 
million for the procurement of new equipment to support inservice 
aircraft modifications, new components, and modifications kits to en- 
hance the quality of inuse items and/or to extend their effective life. 
Areas in which modification requirements are programed in fiscal year 
1959 are shown on the chart. In most cases, the modification of an item 
of ground equipment is dictated by modifications in the aircraft or mis- 
sile it supports. The two must. be compatible. An excellent example 
would be the modification of a flight simulator so that it exactly du- 
plicates the changed performance of a new series of planes, or the modi- 
fication of an item of jet-engine-test equipment to make it compatible 
with the later model jet engines. 

Likewise, we must constantly work to improve the lifesaving quali- 
ties of our safety-of-flight items. An example is the modification of 
parachutes used for high speed, high-altitude flights to replace the 
old ripcords with a new type designed to preclude dam: age or removal 
by windblast. In a somewhat parallel case, we have found that the 
individual underarm- type life preserver will inflate prematurely at 
high altitude. This is being corrected through modification of the 
inflation valve. 

A portion of our modification dollars will go to procure entirely 
new items of test equipment and special tools to support modifications 
to inservice aircraft. Typical examples would be the test equipment 
required to support aircraft being modified to permit the carrying of 
missiles, electronic countermeasure jamming pods, and weather- 
penetration radar, to mention a few. 

I would like to turn now from our interest in programs, items, and 
dollars to some broader considerations. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN ATRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT PROCUREMENT 


There are two trends which are import ant to the deliberations of this 
committee and which I would like to highlight. Our discussion has 
emphasized the increasingly greater amounts in this procurement area 
which are going into ground electronics and missile-launching gear. 
The magnitude of those increases is very evident in the next chart. 
You will note that the more conventional support equipment areas have 
remained relatively constant over the years while ground electronic 
equipment used for control and warning and missile-launching equip- 
ment procurement have grown with the rapid advances made in those 
areas and the increased urge ney of such requirements. 

Closely related to the requirements trends are the improveme nts 1 
procurability and produc ibility of the equipment fund led in this tn 
prope iation. The improved procut rability of the items. combined a 

vhat we believe to be better practices on our part, are reflected 1 
satin increased rates of contractual activity. This is best 
measured through comparison of rates of obligation against directed 
procurement. 

Over a span of three annual procurement programs, fiscal year 1955 
through fiscal year 1957 inclusive, our contractual performance dur 
ing the first year of each program has improved from a 47 percent 
rate of obligation to an 85 percent rate of obligation. Barring un 
forseen difficulties, or limitations on our procurement. activities, we 
forecast that we will continue this 8) pel sent level o yf ob lig ation on 
into the foreseeable future. That is a desirable condition, in that we 
are accomplishing two important things. made we are utilizing the 


money made available to us on a more timely basis. Large amounts 
are not tied to areas in which procurements cannot be made for one 
or another of many reasons (the end result being an unobligated carry 


over). Secondly, we are recognizing the true costs of our programs, 
and realistically carrying over into later procurement pe lo ls the 
amount of money related to such things as spare parts and supplies, 
test equipment, and engineering changes. This greatly improved 
picture of contractual activitv can be attributed in turn to several 
things. One is that we are heing more realistic in yprovraming our 
procuren ent. We are paving more attention to the state of de® 
velopmet it of individual items and the ec: apa bility of industry to pre 
duce those items. Capability of industry has improved, principally 
for ele etronic and missile hardw ware. The engineering o sti ifs of our 
contractors are responding more quickly to the problems we present. 

Supply and procurement data for these complex items are becom- 
ing more readily available to us. The reliance of eta upon 
modular components has increased the role of subcontractors and 
eased the effort of final assembly. all leadine to earlier contracting. 
greater speed in production and a more effectively equipped Air 
Force. 

I think we can very optimistically forecast with considerable as 
ee a continuance of this favorable sitnation. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the P-200 portion of our prepared 
material. 

General CourLanp. I would like, sir. to summarize for the committee 
the procurement appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 
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SUMMARY 


General Courtanp. In summary, I refer the committee once more to 
our first chart which categorizes the total program for the two appro- 
priations. In each area: “Ballistic missiles,” “Other missiles,” “Air- 
craft,” we have sunteadid the support equipment needs to the airborne 
portion of the weapon system. We have described the ground elec- 
tronic environment so vital to modern aerial warfare. Again, I wish to 
emphasize the absolute necessity for timely procurement of each of the 
complementary portions of these systems. Neither is of value in it- 
self—both are equally necessary if successful military operations are 
to be realized from these procurements. The other requirements for 
facilities and development are the price of progress—again to achieve 
the necessary increase in maximum military capability with every 
moment that passes. 

In our presentation, we indicated our most significant needs to be 
modernization 

(a2) Of offensive forces, both long-range aircraft and missiles. 

(4) Of our defensive capability again in both aircraft and mis- 
siles. 

(c) Of the best operational control environment producible. 

The procurement funds requested will provide large quantities of 
operational missiles and significant quantities of modern aircraft. We 
will continue our progressive buildup of the required control environ- 
ment. 

We will overcome many recognized deficiencies in the aircraft and 
missile support equipment areas, recovering to some extent from the 
inadequate program financing of fiscal year 1958. Even so, this will be 
a problem area in fiscal year 1959 and we must recognize the likelihood 
of possible additional requirements. 

As current program requirements come more clearly in focus, we 
may need to adjust these procurements to be fully responsive to the 
dynamic changes in the race for international supremacy. In a 
word, we assure you that the support appropriation requests sub- 
mitted herewith are the absolute minimum, if we are to obtain an 
effective return from the investment in primary weapons. 


JUSTIFICATIONS OF THE ESTIMATES 


General Boga Mr. Chairman, may I suggest insertion at this 
point in the ree me of the unclassified portion of the justifications in 
section ITT, and as much of those buy lists as we can put in in an 
unclassified form ? 

Of course, the more interesting buy lists are classified, but this does 
show the 3-vear comparisons and shows the manner in which each 
of these has been presented on a category basis. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 
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AIRCRAFT AND MiIsstLE PROCUREMENT 


Summary of requirements by budget program 


Program Tith 1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
No | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
110 | Aircraft, complet $3, 586, 400, 000 | $2, 382, 700, 000 $2, 520, 000, 000 
120 | Aircraft components : | 1, 495, 772, 161 1, 176, 900, 000 1, 292, 200, 000 
130 | Guided missiles, complete 1, 549, 700, 000 1, 360, 500, 000 | 1, 692, 500, 000 
140 | Guided missile components 54, 500, 000 | 79, 000, 000 100, 300, 000 
150 | Industrial facilities and equipment 311, 000, 000 135, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 
160 | Modification of equipment | 606, 200, 000 519, 800, 000 526, 000, 000 
170 | Component production development 482, 100, 000 | 387, 600, 000 | 495, 000, 000 
Activities no longer financed from this appro- 
priation | 1, 427, 839 0 0 
| zB : 
Total program requirements 8, 087, 100, 000 6, 041, 500, 000 6, 746, 000, 000 
Less portion of program obligated during fiseal | | | 
year 1956 384, 850, 723 | 0 | 0 
Less portion of program to be obligated in | | 
subsequent fiscal years 2, 711, 364, 139 1, 510, 375, 000 1, 686, 500, 000 
| Plus obligations incurred against prior year | | 
| program funds. - - | 2,359, 616,270 | 3, 113, 375, 000 1, 611, 400, 000 
| Total obligations --| 7,350, 501,408 | 7, 644, 500, 000 6, 670, 900, 000 


Sources of financing of program-year requirements 





| 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
Program requirements | $8, 087, 100,000 | $6, 041, 500, 000 $6, 746, 000, 000 
Less: | 
Mutual assistance program common item order 
reimbursements_.- 152, 611, 536 | 54, 285, 375 0 
Other reimbursements 62, 136, 172 | 3, 903, 118 38, 000, 000 
Recoupment from prior year funds (actual 1, 023, 852, 292 0 555, 017, 714 
Funds appropriated in fisqal year 1958 available for | 
fiscal year 1959 0 —172, 688, 493 0 
Anticipated recoupments from prior years : 0 0 264, 182, 286 
Appropriation -- 6, 848, 500, 000 5, 886, 000, 000 5, 888, 800, 000 


The above summary of the sources of financing of program vear requirements 
indicates that substantial amounts have been realized and applied to finance 
these program requirements from the recoupment from prior year funds. These 
recoupments represent a decrease in prior year requirements caused by deletion 
of items from those prior year programs and revised cost estimates of items 
remaining on contract. 

The program requirements for fiscal year 1957 are financed with $1,023.9 
million in recoupments from prior years’ programs. For fiseal year 1958 it was 
not necessary to utilize any recoupment from prior vear’s programs as the program 
level was reduced due to normal program fallouts and the restriction by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense financial plan which resulted in $172.7 million 
of funds appropriated for fiscal year 1958 being currently available for the fiscal 
year 1959 program. The fiscal year 1959 program is financed from the $172.7 
million for fiscal year 1958 and $382.0 million that has currently been recouped 
from prior years, making a total of $555.0 million of actual recoupments available. 
In addition to this actual reeoupment, the Air Force has estimated that prior to 
the end of fiscal vear 1959 an additional recoupment will be available for financing 
the fiscal year 1959 program in the amount of $264.2 million. By application of 
this actual and anticipated recoupment to finance a portion of the fiseal year 1959 
program, the request for the fiscal year 1959 appropriation has been reduced by 
$819.2 million. 

In the fiseal year 1958 budget estimate presented to the Congress last vear, it 
was estimated that $1,060 million would be recouped prior to the end of fiscal 
year 1958. This estimate proved to be too optimistic as only $382 million has 
actually been recouped as of January 1958. We do not expect that recoupments 
of the magnitude realized in fiseal years 1955-57 will be realized in the future 
inasmuch as the prior year programs are now considered to be stable and we do 
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not expect any large cancellations which would produce recoupments of the mag- 
nitude previously realized. We do, however, expect that some recoupments are 
to be on a continuing basis and have therefore projected an anticipated recoup- 
ment of $264.2 million which is applied to finance a portion of the fiseal year 1959 
program. 


Program 110. Aircraft, complete: 
Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1959 $2, 520, 000, 0OO 
Fiscal year 1958 2, 382, 700, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 3, 586, 400, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the procurement of complete aircraft ready to be 
flown away from the manufacturer’s plant. Each flyaway aircraft carries a cost 
which represents not only the cost of manufacturing the airframe, but also in- 
cludes the cost of equipping it with installed engines, armament, communications- 
electronics equipment, photographic equipment, instruments, and auxiliary 
equipment. Additional costs included in this program consist of preproduction 
costs, lead time implementation, tooling, and other start-up, costs; static test 
articles, mockups and prototype of the aircraft; flight tests, Government furnished 
aircraft fuel provided to the production contractor for in-production use, technical 
data and handbooks procured with the end item; and first destination transporta- 
tion of items provided for under this program. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Plans for the production of aircraft, as shown in the aircraft production schedule, 
have been developed to continue modernization of the presently planned Air 
Force wing structure, within the present state of the development program. In 
consonance with this plan, the airframes and major components for 907 new 
aircraft will be ordered during fiscal year 1959 as compared with 917 aireraft in 
fiscal year 1958 and 1,440 aircraft in fiseal year 1957. This program increment 
of 907 aircraft is composed of those quantities of the individual models which 
must be financed during fiscal year 1959 to continue production on schedule and 
to provide reorder lead time for those models which will be reordered in fiscal year 
L960, 

The fiscal year 1959 budget estimates are based on approximate price levels as 
of November 1957 using the latest manufacturers’ quotations, learning curves, 
actual cost experience, and the latest planning configuration of the aircraft. 


Sudget hack up data 


a lircraft Pp oduction schedule The inelosed pro luetion schedule refleets 
aircraft programed for procurement through the fiscal year 1959 budget program 
and the schedule of monthly deliveries by type of aircraft 

bh) Shopping lists.—These tables show the aircraft prograined for procurement 
from the fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 programs and their estimated cost. 

c) Preproduction list.—Included in the ‘‘Aireraft, complete’? budget program 
is preproduction to provide for production engineering; basic production tooling; 
long lead-time materiel and contractual services associated with aircraft pro- 
gramed to be procured in the subsequent year or vears Also provision is made 
for the long lead-time item of the aircraft that will be procured in the next year 
when these items have a longer lead time than the airframe 

The requirements in this budget program are being presented under the follow- 
ing categories 

{In millions 


Catego I sl year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
Aircraft $3, 557. 6 $2, 382. 5 $2, 520.0 
Other 28. 8 2 
Total 3, SSO. 4 2, 382. 7 2, 520. 0 
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ae or a 
| il vear 1L95Y $1, 69% 10. OOO 
Fiseal r 1958 1, 360, 500, 000 
} 1957 1. 549. 700. 000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
i p ri pro les for tn Construction ind procurement of « 
guided missiles and drones developed from basie guided issiles, inclue 
airframe structure and installed powerplants irmamel! incident to t! airframe 
struc f preproduction costs, lead-time implementation, fabrication tooling, 
and other startup costs, incident to the missile or drone static test articles, 
mockups, and prototypes of the guided missile and done; flight tests; technical 
data and handbooks pr« red with the end ‘ms; and first destination transporta- 
tion of items provided under this program. Includes Government-furnished 
missile fuel provided to the prod iction contractor for in product on Us ignt Lest 
ind captive test 
PART II. JUSTIFICATION O UNDS REQUESTED 
ihe re il nts con ned in lis estima ui related to the procurement ol 
the complete flvaway strategic, tactical, and air defense missiles and drones, 
to obt: it the earliest date possible, a capability to (1) provide modern 
strategic airpows iguinst any agressor nation, (2) meet the Air Force responsi- 
pilit yf insul maxi n defense of the continental United States in the ease 
of an attack, 1 (3) provide maximum tactical support to military air and ground 
Oop Lions 
| ra TO ( I out ie strategie imsion of the Air Foree, a large portion of 
he l ( ls area are lated to the acceler on of the intercontinental 
balli ssil ogram and the stepped-up test activity in the intermediate 
range bal c¢ missile program Other guided missiles are procured for the inven- 
torv oO its now ted and to be etivated in he near future for conti a 
flight testing to suppe he achievement of improved models, and for training 
miuitary person ( Lt op ium performance in missile firings Many of the 
miss s procured in this program for ight testing w be fired on a one-tim 
hy 
Bu 
a) Miss pro ‘ ule I nelosed production schedule reflects 
missile yrrogramed for procurement through the fiscal vear 1959 budget ogram 
id t chedule of monthly deliveries by tvpe of missil 
0) Shoppir i The tables show the missiles programe d for procu { 
from tl fisca 9OS8 and fiscal year L959 programs and their estimated cost 
Preproduction list-—Included in the guided missiles, complete budget 
gram is preproduction to provide for production engineering; basic produc 
Lo long lead time materiel and contractual services associated with missil 
pre oO be procured in the subsequent year or years Also provision i 
made he long lead time item of the missiles that will be procured in the ney 
ve \ ! ems | a longer lead time than urframe 
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The requirements in this budget program are being presented under the following 
categories: 


{In millions] 
Categor Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
Ballistic missiles $659. 4 $697. 2 $813. 0 
Other missiles 890. 3 663. 3 879. 5 
Total 1, 549.7 1, 360.5 1, 692.5 
Program 140. Guided missile components: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1959__ $100, 300, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 79, 000, 000 
Fiseal year 1957 54, 500, 000 


PART [. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the procurement of guided missile and drone spare 
components (initial and replacement requirements, components for training, and 
requirements for fabrication of nonstandard training devices), including: air- 
frame components, engines (propulsion unit), armament, communications elec- 
tronics, instruments, photographic equipment and components thereof; and first 
destination transportation of items provided under this program. 


PART If. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The program requirements for the planned procurement of guided missile 
and drone spare components has been held to a minimum pending additional 
consumption experience. Technical-training equipment is based on an experience 
factor which represents | percent of the hardware cost of the missile. 

Spare components are directly related to the quantities and types of missiles 
being procured under program 130, guided missiles, complete. 

Budget backup data 

Initial spare requirements were developed by application of a percentage factor 
(varies from 6 to 10 percent) to the hardware cost in budget program 130. 
Actual spares usage experience in operational units has been limited in the past; 
however, constant study and review of this area is providing more realistic 
experience for estimating of requirements. Modification spares requirements 
were developed by applying usage factors obtained from prior year experience 
to the materiel requirements in budget program 160. 

Program requirements in this area are being presented under the following 
categories: 

{In millions} 


| 
| 


! 
Category Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1957 1988 1959 
— = ! i ' 
Ballistic missiles $15.7 | $33.7 | $43.7 
Other missiles. 38.8 | 45.3 | 56. 6 


Total. __- 54.5 79. 0 | 100. 3 
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Program 150. Industrial facilities and equipment: 
Program requirements: 


Fiscal vear 1959 : : $120, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 35, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 311, 000, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for financing the procurement of industrial machinery, 
equipment, and facilities required for expansion of publie or private plants neces- 
sary for the production, modification, and/or maintenance of aircraft, guided 
missiles, engines, related equipment, and other purposes. It includes construc- 
tion, modification, rehabilitation, conversion, or acquisition of industrial facilities. 
It further provides for the expansion of public or private plants relating to any 
industrial facilities provided by the Air Foree for which title remains with the 
United States Government. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The facilities provided for in this program are not restricted to production of 
end items which are financed within this appropriation, but are used in the produc- 
tion of items procured from other Air Force appropriations in support of the 
presently planned Air Force wing structure. 

In analyzing requirements for the currently planned Air Force facilities pro- 
gram, consideration has been given to Army-Navy, as well as Air Force, reserve 
tools and utilization of commercial facilities not currently used by the Air Force 
and those that may become available for use due to completion of production of 
prior year requirements. 

The cost estimate of the program for fiscal year 1959 is based on preliminary 
contractor estimates which have been received and evaluated by competent indus- 
trial engineers of the Air Force. 


Budget backup data 


There is appended a line-item listing of these estimates showing contractor, 
estimated fund requirement and purpose of each facilities project. These listings 
cover the facility requirements for fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 under 5 
divisions—aircraft and missiles; engines; components; equipment and fuel; and 
ICBM-IRBM. 

The requirements in this budget program are being presented under the follow- 
ing category: 

{In millions] 


Category Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
Industrial facilities $311.0 $135.0 $120.0 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Sec. I. Ballistic missiles $18.3 $18.8 
See. II. Other missiles and aircraft 5 16.6 45.3 
Sec. III. Engines __ 7.1 15.3 
See. IV. Special fuels and electronics 24.2 


Sec. V. Components, equipment, and fuels_. 60. 0 
Sec. VI. Other 


33. 0 64.0 

Gross requirement ils 135. 0 167.6 

Allowance for delays and deferrals 47.6 

Net estimate 135. 0 120.0 
Program 160. Modification of equipment: 

Program requirements: 
Fiscal vear 1959 ‘ : $526, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 519, 800, 000 


Fiscal year 1957 Si ss wide eee 606, 200, 000 
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PART I PURPOSE AND SCOPE 























This program provides for m« n/modernization of in-service aircraft, 
guided missiles, drone ind components there of, so : to (1) ¢ inge the primary 
mission, (2) extend or ren first line life, (3) change the configuration, (4 
cause a major change il characte tics of t components, (5) revi the 
military characteristics by installing hew-type equipment, and (6 insure safet 
of flig or imperative rl yn of service-revealed defici \dditionally, 
when required in connectlo!l With nodifieation of inst illed components of the 
above-mentioned equipments, this program provides tor concurrent replacement 
of prime equipment and component taken from stock, modifieation of in-invent 
components, en ing ar technical data, prototype installation, revision of 
technical data and handbooks, aviation fuel and oil and guided ile lrone 
fuel, and cost of processing e ilipments when entering the leaving the modification 
facility. 

ART II l CATI Oo I VD REQUI reED 

The program requirem : for fiscal year 1959 provide for modifieation/mod 
ernization of in-service aircraft, missiles and drones Che requirements in this 
estimate have been carefully screened in order to include only those modifications 
which are required for initiat I is fiseal vear to maintain the presently planned 
Air Force wing structure. These funds are required to incorporate the latest 
developments and improved components in combat and noncombat aircraft 


Modification/modernization consists primarily in alterations or changes of sucl 
items as airframes, engines, armament systems, navigational systems, and elec- 


tronic-communication and countermeasure equipment 











The unit costs used in computing class V modification estimates are based on 
past experience with similar modifications and/or. latest evaluated contractor 
quotes. Class IV modification estimates are based on past experience. 

This progr: t prov ies Tor the cos of installe j equipm t 0 i wiiheation 
project xcept aircraft en wh ire procured under budget progra 120, 
aircrait components ‘ 1 thie eation of In-Inventorv ( mone 
required. It also inelud in-facility and field team contractual and Air F 
depot labor required to accomplis { modifieations unde the modernizatio 
program Labor is included o for those aircraft for which prime equipme! 
and modification kits will be availat for instal n during fiscal vear 1959 as 
determined bv estin { i lead n 

Quantities of ai ift to | nodified are in consonanes i e latest USAT 
appro ed aircraft-moderm { program 

First le allo! I | estimats epa lo ippro I 1 per ; 
of the t | i ip t d modificatio it 
Budget back-up data 

Che rec ne} pro na OIMnp a ( 1 \ { 
modification kits, mod t labor and material, er t t ric d 
and first destination tr portatlo I} forward purcnhas poi s applied 
Im tive procure t of I its 13 I wh lead t ol { ( i 
tity of kits requires stablishee put schedules are procure G 
er: speakit the red l ve wil talled ( { 1 
f izatl labo i loeal p Se ont { fi ed 1 er 
ure fun { d ith t he I the wire i or mi li placed 
modernization facili ( [\ { equirem { correction of deficiencies 
result from saf ) I d is or inal { to suce rulilyv eco npleté LsSlY 
missions Becaus is no 1OWD J tl conditions wii! arise, t fun 
! quirement is p ted o { hasis of past experience +r e] pper led 
detailed listing « D ra equirements Modification co ites tl ns 
portion of work ot! follow rou ift during fiseal \ 1959 and erefor 
they have been designated dernization aircraft: B-—47, RB-47, KB-50, B-52 

3/R B/W B-66, | | 02, RC-12 

Progr im rire n ! s bp | provzram i t) ) mt { he 
maintenance and modification pane 
Program 170. Component production development: 

Program requirement 
Fiseal year 1959 } $495, 000, 000 


Fiseal year 1958 3 
1 


87, 600, 000 
82. 100. 000 








woe 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the procurement of component production develop- 
ment, including product improvement incident to aircraft and missile components, 


service test incident to aircraft and missile components, and items of electronic- 
countermeasure and alternate mission photographic equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Product improvement provides engineering effort for development of improved 
versions of spare components and to exploit the growth potential in support of 
future production of aircraft and missiles. 

Service test provides fabrication of materiel and engineering incident thereto 
for suitability testing and employment of components for desirability and advis- 
ability of use in support of future equipage of aircraft and missiles. 

Klectronic-countermeasure equipment provides materiel assigned on an organ- 
izational basis to be utilized for penetration missions of aircraft into areas em 
ploying radar defensive techniaues. 

Alternate mission photographie equipment provides materiel assigned on an 
organizational basis to be utilized for photographie reconnaissance in support of 


special mission efforts. 


Budaelt backup data 

Program requirements in this area are established by the pricing of individual 
lists of items or projects generated in consonance with the development and 
improvement programs for aircraft and missiles. The lists are then reviewed for 
determination of priority of items to be phased with the appropriate production 


schedules to minimize engineering changes, to the extent possible, subsequent to 


the production of the aircraft and missiles. Based upon prior program years 
ts listings are depreciated to recognize program and 


experience, the requirements 


+ 


development changes which, although unidentifiable at this time, will occur 
Attached are listings of the fiseal year 1958 and fiseal vear 1959 product improve- 
ment, service test, and electronic countermeasures equipment programs 


Program requirements in this area are being presented under the following 


category: 


[In millions] 


Category Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
57 LOSS 1959 
( du yment $482 $387. | $495. 0 
Fiscal vear 1058 Fiseal vear 1959 
| Gross re-| Delays | Net esti- | Grossre-| Delays | Net esti 
quire- and mate quire ind mate 
ment deferrals ment deferrals 
rodu¢ ovement 
Sec, | $102. 5 $102. 5 $130.6 $130. 6 
Sec. 230. 2 $56. 173.6 273.0 $23. ( 189. 4 
ice test items 129. 1 49.1 80.0 27.7 17.7 80. 0 
Elect tic countermeasure equipment 31.5 $1 12.2 25. 2 95. 0 
lotal . 193. 3 L05. 7 387. ¢ 651. § 156. 5 495.0 


eU1TO | 
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Aircraft and missile support—Summary of requirements by budget program 


Pro- Tith 1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
gram } 
No. | | 
1 (2 (3 (4 
210 | Weapons, ammunition and propellents $96, 971, 927 $64, 300, 000 $98, 400, 000 


220 | Vehicular equipment , 440 36, 500, 000 55, 400, 000 









230 | Ground communication electronic equipment 456, , 403 635, 300, 000 | 807, 600, 000 
240 | Ground-handling equipment 442, 756, 920 649, 900,000 | 932, 000, 000 
250 | Training equipment 62, 800, 000 | 85, 200, 000 
260 | Support equipment and supplies 174, 900, 000 175, 700, 000 
270 Base maintenance equipment 33, 000, 000 | 65, 700, 000 

Total financed program requirements 1, 392, 311, 652 |'1, 656, 700, 000 |? 2, 221, 000, 000 


Less obligations incurred or to be incurred in subse- | 
quent years 
Plus obligations incurred against prior-year programs_| 


248, 504, 850 
224, 816, 000 





320, 000 
2, 220, 000 





Total obligations 


, 630, 563, 574 |41, 633, 011, 150 |32, 110, 900, 000 


| Includes $360,000,000 applicable to the fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriation request. 

2 Does not include $195,000,000 of additional program requirements which will be financed by reprogram- 
ing to the extent that design and production delays occur during the year 

> Includes $30,000,000 applicable to the fiseal year 1958 supplemental appropriation request 

4 Includes $330,000,000 applicable to the fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriation request 


Sources of financing of program-year requirements 


1957 1958 1959 
Program requirements $1,392,311,652 $1,656,700,000 | ! $2, 221, 000, 000 
Less: | 
. { 
Mutual assistance program common-item order reim- | 
bursements 53, 197, 791 55, 900, 000 | 
Otherreimbursements 47, 761, 392 50, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 
tecoupment from prior-year funds, actual 151, 352, 469 21, 361, 660 | 
Anticipated recoupment from prior year funds | 3, 638, 340 | 25, 000, 000 
Appropriation (adjusted 1, 140, 000, 000 | 1, 525, 800, 000 2, 146, 000, 000 
Less fiscal year 1958 supplemental 360, 000, 000 | 


Appropriation , 1, 140, 000, 000 | 1, 165, 800, 000 | 2, 146, 000, 000 


1 Does not include $195,000,000 of additional program requirements which will be financed by repro- 
graming to the extent that design and production delays develop during the year. 


At the time of the fiscal vear 1958 budget submission, it was anticipated that 
we would realize recoupments of $200 million from prior years which would be 
utilized to finance the fiscal year 1957 program. However, as can be seen from 
the above summary, the prior-year funds actually recouped for use in financing 
the fiscal year 1957 program were $151.4 million. This resulted in the Air Force 
not being able to fully finance the fiscal year 1957 program and the items involved 
were removed from the fiscal year 1957 program and were given consideration for 
inclusion in the fiscal year 1958 program if the requirement was of a high enough 
priority. 

Since our prior-year programs have been given considerable review, we do not 
feel that substantial recoupments will be available for use in financing the fiscal 
year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 programs. We are estimating that this will be 
$25 million in fiscal year 1958 and a like amount in fiscal year 1959. Any amounts 
which we recoup for use against the fiscal year 1958 or fiscal year 1959 program 
in excess of these estimates will be utilized to finance high-priority requirements 
which materialize subsequent to this budget submission or will be retained to apply 
as a reduction to following year’s appropriation request. 
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Program 210. Weapons, ammunition, and propellents: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1959 lat ati eetnc tus eee 
Fiseal year 1958 Sis sia ASA as wl alan ala 
Fiscal year 1957 ae maa 4 ~ Setduin Orn ee 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the procurement of ground support weapons, con- 
ventional and atomic ordnance-type ammunition, propellents and components 
thereof. Conventional ammunition includes such items as bombs, rockets, 
cartridges, grenades, fuses, and primers. Atomic ordnance includes such items 
as implosion systems, gun-type systems, fusing and firing devices, and nuclear 
components. Included in this estimate are bombs, rockets, cartridges, and 
components thereof, atomic ordnance items and material, and newly developed 
items for testing purposes. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested in this estimate will provide the ammunition required for 
(1) the indoctrination and training of pilots and gunners in the latest aerial warfare 
and bombing techniques, and to achieve and maintain proficiency with the new 
high-speed aircraft; (2) the war readiness reserve program; (3) atomic ordnance 
items to train and maintain the proficiency of special weapon organizations in 
the maintenance, storage, assembly, and post load testing of atomie and nuclear 
weapons; (4) newly developed items for service testing to determine whether 
these items are capable of satisfying Air Force needs with respect to performance, 
efficiency, and durability. In addition to the fiscal year 1959 finaneed program 
requirement of $98,400,000, there are $8,600,000 of program requirements which 
will be financed by reprograming to the extent that design and production delay 
develop during the year. 

Training requirements, such as, 20-millimeter target-practice cartridges, 
practice bombs, and heads for 2.75-inch practice rockets, were computed by 
utilizing the latest aircraft inventory, crew factors, and authorized allowances. 
Combat requirements, such as high-explosive 20-millimeter cartridge and cluster 
fragmentation bombs, were computed by applying programed units against 
prescribed ammunition allowance to meet War readiness reserve purposes. Atomic 
ordnance items, such as implosion systems and fusing and firing devices, were 
determined by the relationship of the item-to-unit requirements and by a com- 
putation of the items times the number of using organizations in the program. 
The quantity for service test is based on the quantity required for previous test 
of similar-type items. First destination transportation requirements were 
determined by applving experience data to the total program. 

The fiseal year 1959 total program requirement of $107 million reflects an in- 
crease of $42.7 million from the fiscal year 1958 program requirements. This 
increase is attributable to a price increase for 20-millimeter cartridges procured 
through the Department of the Army, improved procurability of war readiness 
materiel not available in fiscal year 1958, and an increased training program for 
a new. air defense weapon brought about by additional operational capability. 

A representative list of items required in this program area is contained in section 
IT] 

Requirements in this budget program are being presented under the following 
support systems: 

{In millions] 


Support systems 1957 1958 1959 

Ballistic missiles, launch and support $0.7 $1.2 
Other missile launch and support 3 l 
Aircraft support $76.0 55. 5 97.4 
Command, control and warning 
Development and test 6.1 4.0 4.0 
Equipment modification 
Other organization and base support 14.9 3.8 4.3 

Total 97.0 64.3 1 107.0 


Includes $8,600,000 of additional program requirements which will be financed by reprograming to the 
extent that design and production delays develop during the year 
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the eq upment to its specific mission and geographic deploy n 1 i equipment 
requirements developed were projected against the applicable Air Force programs i 
The gross requirements for each item includes the requirements for initially equip- 
ping ull organization and installations depending upol he rocurement lead 4 
time of each item; (2) replacement requirements were computed by applying age 
and mileage criteria for each equipment to the in-use inventory, tempered with 
recorded depot and command retirement experience; (3) requirements for war | 
readi iel were computed by applying programed units against Air Force } 
pres¢ Cc s for presto¢ king ¢ julipment o vehicles in this estimate are ' 
for t Interior storage); (4) requirements for the Air National Guard 
were by a special list of equipment (SLO); (5 uantities for service 
test re uirements were based on the qua titv requir d for previous test of similar 
type items; (6) spare parts required to support end items were determi l 
past experience data project inst future programs; (7) first destinatio 
transportation costs were dé by applying experience data to the value 
of the program requireme ‘ | 

The fiscal year 1959 total program requirement of $60.2 million reflects a: 
increase of $23.7 million from the fiseal year 1958 program requirement. This 
increase is attributable to (a) an orderly replacement program » modernize the j 
vehicular fle« Wi h correspe ding inert ase il overall eff tive CSS a d . decreas i 
in operati nd x tenance costs; (b) aircraft support item deficiencies in the } 
war re ness program e., 5,000-gallon refueling 3 1 aireral owing 
tractors) increased requirements to support the Strategic Air Command i 
dispersal Plan; (¢) increased requirements of common support vehicles (i. e., | 
general and special purp vehicles and materials handli juipment) needed 
at missile facii s 


\ representative list of items required in this program a is contained i i 
section IIT. 


? ' ; 7 \ , + . } : a . ] : + 
Rex ulrements 1h this udget rogram are velng pres 1 t Oli 7 
I | 
support systems 
\ 0 rs f 
i 5 , 
Ballistic m les launch and su t ‘3 l 
Other m e launch and support ; 
Aircraft support 4 8 7 
Command, contro] and warning g 3 : 
Developm ind test . 
Equipment modification ; 
Other orgar on ad bas ' t , {7 98 
i ota) ; ‘ Z 
Includes $4,800,000 of | i equirements for which fund f 
financed I e extent t ‘ ind produ i 
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Representative items planned for procurement in fiscal year 1959 


Items 
(1) 
MISSILE SUPPORT ITEMS 
From program 220: 
1. Truck-tractor. 
AIRCRAFT SUPPORT ITEMS 


From program 220: 
1. Tractor, aircraft 
ing, MB-2 


2. Aircraft fuel-servicing 


truck tank __-.- 


3. Truck-tank, «de 


eralized water. 


low- 


min- 


4. Crane, crash, aircraft 


COMMAND, CONTROL 
WARNING ITEMS 


From program 220: 


AND 


1. Vehicle, snowmobil 


2. Tractor, cat D-&8 with 


angle dozer. 


DEVELOPMENT AND 
SUPPORT ITEMS 


From program 220 
1. Semitrailer 
icing. 


fuel 


2. Semitrailer, 
oxygen 


OTHER ORGANIZAT 
RASE SUPPORT 


IONA 


From program 220 
1. Sedan, 5 passeng 


2. Station wagon, 
senger. 


3. Bus, 29 passenge 


4, Ambulance 


Truck shop 
M-109 
». Truck, pickup 


forklift, 


~J 


rruck, 
4,000 pound, 
inch lift 


LAF 


Air Force. 


TEST 


& pas- 


I 


Monte 


GEP 
144- 


2 Air National Guard, 


Program 230. 


ani 


Ground comn 


Description 


10-ton, 6 by 4, used to tow various 
types of special purpose semi- 
trailers (commercial type). 


Tractor, aircraft towing, to tow 
aircraft from 100,000 to 500,000 
pounds gross weight, such as 
B-52, KC-135. 

lruck-tank, aircraft fueling 5,000- 
gallon capacity (commercial 
type). 

Truck-tank, 2,600-gallon capacity 
demineralized water injection 
for B-52, KC-135 (commercial 
type 

Crane, crash, 40-ton, to remove 
crashed fighter aircraft. 


Semitrailer, high-energy fuel serv- 
icing, 10,000-galion capacity to 
transport and provide servicing 
of HEF (military type) 

Semitrailer, 1,800-gallon capacity 
for transporting and providing 
servicing for liquid oxygen 
M32-R2 (military type) 


For transportation of personnel 
on official business (commercial 
type 

For transportation of personnel 
on official business (commercial 
type 

For transportation of 
commercial type 


personne! 






For transportation of patients 
commercial type). 

ruck, shop van, M-109, mobile 
| facilities (military type 

Truck, pickup, '%-ton capacity 
for transporting light cargo 





nmercial type). 

Forklift, 4,000-pound capacity 
i44-inch lift height gasoline 
engine-powered, pneumatic tires 
commercial type). 


Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1959 


Fiscal year 1958 
Fiscal year 1957 


Unit cost 


89, 635 | 


18, 977 


9, 945 


44, 933 


17, 512 


25, 100 


93, 667 


47, 500 


1, 350 


1, 667 


4.509 


nication-electronic equipment: 


022 


Quantity} 


Total cost 





(4) 6 
| 
| 
15 | S105, 3a 
| 
104 4, 122, 040 
690 | 13, 094, 130 
190 1, B89, 5& 
| 
84 | 3, 774, 372 
16 280, 192 
ll 276, 210 
4 281, O01 
2 95, 000 
1, 099 
(1, 093 
= (6) 
1, 331 
(1, 306) 
4 731 5, 109, 481 
274 1,2 4 


$807, 600, 000 
. 635, 300, 000 
456, 365, 403 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the procurement of ground radar equipment, radio 
equipment, wire communication equipment, electronic countermeasure equip- 
ment, cryptographic equipment, and meteorological equipment: modifications of 
such equipment; related components and supplies; and newly developed items of 
ground communications-electronics equipment for employment suitability test- 
ing purposes. This estimate includes communications-electronics items required 
during this time period for such systems as Sem:-Automatic Ground Environment 
(SAGE), distant early warning (DEW), and ballistic missile early warning 
(BMEW). 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The requirements reflected in this estimate are necessary during this time 
period to accomplish the objectives of the communications-electronics aspects 
of the Air Force program. The prime objective of the program is to provide the 
communications-electronics equipment and systems required for (1) air defense 
of the United States and its approaches, and of the forces overseas; (2) operation 
of the strategic and tactical forces; (3) increasing the capability in electronic war- 
fare; (4) navigation and air traffic control of air weapons under all weather con- 
ditions; (5) secure and reliable communications for worldwide command, control, 
and operation of units and aircraft; (6) weather support of operations on a global 
basis; and (7) continued modernization of existing systems for the accomplishment 
of these objectives. In addition to the fiscal year 1959 financed program require- 
ment of $807,600,000, there are $70,200,000 of program requirements which will 
be financed by reprograming to the extent that design and production delays 
develop during the year. 

The requirements to accomplish the program objectives were computed as 
follows: 

(1) Gross requirements for individual items of equipment, except service test 
items, are established in various programing and planning documents which in- 
dicate time-phased requirements based upon operational necessity. Quantitative 
requirements determined from these documents were reduced by worldwic 
assets to arrive at the net fiscal year 1959 quantitative requirements which were 
priced to determine fund needs. This methodology was used in determining the 
major portion of fund requirements for this area including items required for 
command, control and warning purposes, such as the ballistic missile early warn- 
ing system (BMEW), Semi-Automatic Ground Environment (SAGE), distant early 
warning (DEW), communications and navigational systems. 

(2) Modification requirements for in-service equipments were determined on 
the basis of advanced development or design engineering characteristics which 
are to be incorporated into existing equipments to secure maximum effectiveness 
and utilization of such equipments. 

(3) Supplies and components required to support and maintain the end items 
of equipment were determined from past experience data which was projected 
against future programs. 

(4) Requirements for items to be used for employment suitability testing 
purposes were determined by an evaluation of newly developed items, techno- 
logical improvements, and advances in the state of the art which have a program 
application and usefulness in this highly technical field. 

(5) First destination transportation requirements were computed by applying 
experience factors to the value of the program requirement. 

The fiscal year 1959 total program requirement of $877.8 million reflects an 
increase of $242.5 million from the fiseal year 1958 requirement of $635.3 million 
which includes the supplemental request of $188.7 million. This net increase of 
$242.5 million is primarily attributable to increased requirements for command, 
control and warning systems which include such programs as SAGE and frequeney 
diversity radar. The increase in this area is partially offset by decreased require- 
ments for development and test and the elimination of a one-time requirement 
included in the fiseal year 1958 program. 

A representative list of items required in this program is contained in section IIT. 
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Requirements in this budget program are being presented under the following 
j support systems: 
{Millions of dollars] 




















; Support systems 1957 1958 1959 
‘| | 
: Ballistic missiles launch and support ‘ 7 ; 20.9 
; Other missile launch and support 3.0 12.8 woe 
: Aircraft support 1.0 1.1 4.1 
! Command, control and warning ‘ 3 401.8 479.6 87.1 
Development and test ; 28. 2 70. 6 3.6 
f Equipment modification ‘i 7.4 5. 2 15.0 
Other organization and base support 15. 0 45. 1 20.3 
; Total cee Ss 456, 4 635, 3 877.8 
1 Includes $7 vram requirements for which funds are not being requested Thi il 
; be financed by ) nt that design and production delays develop during the year 
Representative ttems planned for procurement in fise al year 1959 
Item Descriptior Unit cost |Qu tity] ta t 
i - vo ) 
COMMAND CONTROL AND 
From program 230 
1. Communicat t ment used it junction $4, 500 46 WT, OOK 
mat zt T ( ts 
v full rity prot 
i - : 
by mear -line eneryp 
tio Used i njunction witl 
AN (+r 25 
2 reperfora- An automatic device nsed in com- | 6, 250 $81) 1), 000 
inieations circuits to accept a 
‘ type eSSa tore t nd 
t smit whe rcuits become 
bh] 
3. Teletypewriter 4 +. 500 652 2? 934, 000 
FGC-25 I 
4. Multiplex terminal, AN A 100, 000 25 2 500, 000 
Ke 20 
5. Teletype terminal, AN A f 1 station teletypewriter set 22, 058 54 3, 397, 000 
FGC-39A. consisting of a transmitter, re 
iver, and monitor group 
6. Radiosonde, AN/AM'I 4 small compact idio = trans- 18 75, 000 1, 320, 000 
4} mitter carried aloft in weather 
oon *rovides pressure, 
t ture, id humidity 
readings to ground monitor 
tation 
7. Radiosonde receptor, | Receives, processes, and displays 19, 197 86 1, 651, 000 
AN/GMD-2 information received from radio- 
onde equipment, indicating 
sure, temperature, and 
dity. 
8. Transmitter and receiver \ ompact, mobil FM trans- 5, 000 0) 1. 500. (OF 
(FM), AN/URC-9 mitting and receiving radio set 
for vehicular or fixed tation 
ound-to-air communications 
in the UHF frequency 
9 tadar scope, OA 4 radar cope used wit 10. 000 " 0H. OOO 
348/CPN-18. AN/CPN-18 search rad 
yund control approac 
10. Wideband microwave | Equipment relaying radar scop« 50, 000 20 1, 000, 000 
relay, AN/TRQ-10 lata over extended distances for 


mote radar operation 
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Representative items planned for procurement in fiscal year 1959—Continued 


Items Description Unit cost |Quantity| Total cost 


1) (2) (3) ay a (5) 


DEVELOPMENT AND TEST SUPPORT 
ITEMS } | 


From program 230 


1 SADIE (XW-2) (semi- Detection and test equipment in- | $2, 100, 000 l $2, 100, 000 
sutomatie defense inter- stalled at a heavy radar location 
cept environment and providing for automatic 


detection and tracking of radar 
targets. Integrates height in- 
formation and provides data to 
the SAGE system. Increases 
SAGE load capability and en- 
hances the antijam capability. 
2. OA-1216/FSQ, command Digital computer serving is | 970, 000 3 2, 910, 000 
data computer group. ground control equipment to 
provide command instruction 
for manned and unmanned in- 
tercept vehicles and missiles. 

Passive detection A system designed to utilize the 2, 500, 000 l 2, 500, 000 
ja ling signais to col 
for the loss of radar data caused 
by the jamming 

4. Raid assessment radar Equipment which provides rai 3, 500, 000 l 3, 500, 000 
assessment information to im- 
prove the surveillance of th 

DEW line system 





ipens 








Mark XII IFF(S Device to provide encryption 2, 500, 000 l 2, 500, 000 
lecryption capability for th 
identification feature of the 
IF F/SIF system, 
i1ER ORGA TIONAL AND 
BASE SUPPORT ITEMS 
I 0 230 
rransceiver, AN/PRC-37_| A lightweight Handie-Talkie re 875 4, 259 3, 727, OO 
ceiver transmitter used for 
point-to-point communication 
Used with fixed-base communi 
; for crash-fire, base secur- 
i d ground-service radio 
c unications systems 
2. Telephot lerminal, relephone terminal equipment 61, 250 16 980, 000 
AN/TT( used with the AN/TRC-35 for 
transmission of 12 telephone con 
versations over 1 radio frequency 
channet 
Program 240: ground handling equipment: 
Program requirements: 
| iseal vear 1059 4 $932, 000, 000 
I iscal vear 1958 649, 900, 000 
Fiscal vear 1957 442, 756, 920 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for aircraft landing and launching equipment, aircraft 
ground servicing equipment, airfield specialized trucks and trailers, and guided- 
missile ground handling equipment, including spares and modernization of existing 
equipment. Examples of aircraft ground support equipment included in this 
estimate are aircraft arresting barriers, starting generators, maintenance hoists, 
lifts and platforms, engine stands, jacks, spray and deicing units; engine trailers, 
atomic ordnance specialized handling equipment, wing and fuselage trucks and 
trailers, and bomb hoisting units. The guided-missile ground handling equip- 
ment includes ground guidance controls, launchers, checkout indicators, and 
specialized trucks, trailers, hoists, slings and jacks. 








‘ 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Aircraft ground equipment in this program is for the support of the latest type 
aircraft being delivered to the Air Force. It is required at depots and airbases to 
prepare aircraft for training or combat, for service and maintenance, and for pro- 
tection of aircrews and aircraft. The guided-missile ground handling equipment 
will provide for testing, training, and combat readiness at depots, test centers, 
and missile installations. This equipment will be utilized to receive, assemble, 
service, check out, launch, and guide missiles. In addition to the fiscal year 1959 
financed program requirement of $932 million, there are $81,100,000 of program 
requirements which will be financed by reprograming to the extent that design 
and production delays develop during the year. 

Organizational type equipment was computed by determining gross require- 
ments during the budget pericd for all programed units who are authorized 
particular item of equipment in accordance with the mission or geographic deploy- 
ment. These projected equipment authorizations less available assets represent 
the net requirement included in this estimate. Examples of requirements com- 
puted in this manner are aircraft starting generators, engine stands, jacks, hoists, 
lifts, platforms, and engine trailers. 

The requirements for ground servicing equipment which are peculiar to a 
specific type of aircraft were determined by the application of percentage factors 
to the flyaway cost of the aircraft in the approved program. These factors are 
based on the correlation between the cost of ground servicing equipment and the 
flyaway cost of aircraft as demonstrated by experience data for currently pro- 
cured or predecessor aircraft. 

Guided-missile ground handling equipment requirements were time phased in 
consonance with employment and suitability tests and missile squadron acti- 
vations, equipping, and operational readiness objectives as reflected in the 
approved missile program. 

Requirements for consumable type items, such as spares, assemblies, and com- 
ponents, were computed by projecting past program issue experience to the 
fiscal year 1959 program period. 

Special command surveys were conducted to determine requirements for equip- 
ment items, such as aircraft arresting barriers whose need varies according to 
local conditions. 

The cost for equipment in this estimate includes first destination transportation 
charges, and this was based on experience demonstrated in the delivery of similar 
equipment in prior years. 

The fiscal year 1959 program requirement of $1,013.1 million reflects an increase 
of $363.2 million from the fiscal year 1958 requirement of $649.9 million which 
includes the supplemental request of $152.8 million. This net increase of $363.2 
million is primarily attributable to increased launch and support requirements 
for the ballistic and other missiles programs. 

A representative list of items required in this program area is contained in 
section ITI. 

Requirements in this budget program are being presented under the following 
support systems: 





[Millions of dollars] 


Support systems 1957 1958 1959 
| j 

Ballistic missiles launch and support___- uckinataaien teed 203. 6 384.9 | 468. 0 
Other missile launch and support 120. 4 204 0 430. 5 
Aircraft support. shen areas 114.9 | 59. 5 | 108. 7 
Command, control and warning a ie Sits cteneac decal 0 | 0 0 
Development DR Ran oa cacnameratind a neds elaine 1.0 1] 2.8 
Equipment ON RRA ean Pa ee ; 2.9 1.4 | 3.1 
Other organization and base support. hin ceed areata 0 | 0 | 0 

ais cae ia es a Ue ees 442. 8 649.9 | 1 1,013.1 


! Includes $81.1 million of program requirements for which funds are not being requested. 


This will 


be financed by reprograming to the extent that design and production delays develop during the year. 
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Be J 
Representation items planned for procurement in fiscal year 1959 
,) 
Items Description Unit | Quan- | Total 
| cost | tity cost 
| 
(1) (2) (3) le (5) . 
- - = - on 
MISSILE SUPPORT ITEMS ; 
From program 240: Ballistics | 
missiles: | | ; 
1ICBM (SM-65/68) | Sets of ground handling equipment in- in .| $262, 900, 000 
ground support | _ cluding dollies, checkout consoles, 
equipment. | ground guidance sets, computers, | } 
| special tools, and test equipment. | | 
2. IRBM (SM-75/JUPI- | Sets of ground handling equipment | : ~.|<.-.-....-| 204,500,000 
TER) ground sup- | including missile service towers | } 
port equipment. | servicing, test and checkout equip- | | 
ment, nose cone handling, propul- | I 


sion unit trailers, guidance sets, | | 
special tools and test equipment. | 


BOMAROCO (IM-99) | Detachment sets of ground handling Se eee te H 
ground support equip- | equipment, equipment suitability | H 
ment. test set, spares, depot tooling, train- 1 

ing equipment i 
AIRCRAFT SUPPORT ITEMS 


From program 240 } 

1. Generator set M1D-3 This generator set is a self-propelled 
unit to support aircraft equipped 
with 28-volt DC and/or single or 3- | 
phase 400-cycle AC electrical sys- 
tems during ground service or main- | 
tenance. This item is mounted on 
a 4-wheel, 3-point suspension dolly, 
completely climatized for operation 
in ambient temperature from —65° to 
131° F. It is applicable to B-47, 
B-52, RB-57D, C-130, KC-135, 
RF101A, F-100, F-89D, and F/TF 
102A aircraft. | 

2. Compressor MA-1A_..| This is a 4-wheeled vehicle equipped 19, 904 | 315 6, 270, 000 
with a gas turbine compressor. It 
is designed to start the following air- | 
craft: B-52, RB-57, KC-135, YC- 

121, C-130, YC-131, C-133, KC-97, | 
F-100, F-101A, RF-101, F-102, 
F 


j 14, 500 1, 250 | 18, 122, 000 


RF-104. 

Spray outfit, deicing his vehicle is used in extreme cold 28, 815 291 8, 406, 000 
MB-3. climates where aircraft are subject 
to icing and freezing conditions. 
The spray outfit is air transportable 
without major disassembly. The 
unit is mobile self-powered, and 
consists of a hydraulically operated 
work platform capable of attaining 
a height of 48 feet, and maneuvers 
through an are of 270°. The work 
platform enables the crew to effi- 
ciently cover all areas of the aircraft 
with deicing fluid by rotating the 
work platform up and over the area 
to be deiced. It has a fluid capa- 
bility of 1,000 gallons, a hydromotor, 
{| a fluid reservoir and pumping sys- 
tem, and hydraulic system mounted 
on a 249-ton, 6 x 4 truck chassis 
This item is applicable to the B-52, 
KC-135, C-123B, C-130, C-133, and 
C-124 aircraft. It is also authorized | 
as a Maintenance platform for struc- 
tural repair on the aircraft indicated 

above 


Program 250. Training equipment: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1959 . $85, 200, 000 
Fiscal year 1958_ 5 Ste _ 62, 800, 000 


Fiscal year 1957 : 64, 419, 520 
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PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for training aids, armament training devices, operational 
training devices, and communication training devices, including spares and 
modernization of existing training equipment. The major types of training 
equipment included in this estimate are mobile training units, special weapons 
defense kits, flight simulators, targets and scoring devices, missile system pro- 
cedure trainers, electronic countermeasure reconnaissance trainers, and bomb- 
navigation trainers. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The training equipment in this estimate is designed to provide training for the 
latest aircraft or missile weapon systems programed for delivery to the Air Force. 
This equipment is used in tactical organizations to transition personnel to new 
weapon systems, and to provide refresher training. In addition, training equip- 
ment is used in formal courses conducted by the Air Training Command, the Air 
University, the Air Academy, and for the physiological training program conducted 
by the Surgeon General. In addition to the fiscal year 1959 financed program 
requirement of $85,200,000, there are $7,400,000 of program requirements which 
will be financed by reprograming to the extent that design and production delays 
develop during the year. 

The majority of the requirements in this program were computed on an in- 
dividual item basis and are based on the delivery of new aircraft or missiles to the 
using activities as reflected by the activation or conversion of units to new weapon 
systems in the approved program documents. Examples of requirements com- 
puted in this manner are mobile training units, missile-system procedure trainers, 
flight simulators, and bomb-navigation trainers. 

Organizational type equipment was computed by determining gross require- 
ments during the budget period for all programed units who are authorized a 
particular item of equipment in accordance with the mission or geographic deploy- 
ment. These projected equipment authorizations less available assets represent 
the net requirement included in this estimate. Examples of requirements com- 
puted in this manner are special weapons defense kits and other training aids. 

Consumable type items, such as tow, banner and sleeve targets and spares for 
all training equipment were computed by projecting past program issue experience 
to the fiscal year 1959 program period. 

Modification and modernization requirements were determined by the applica- 
tion of a percentage derived from past experience, to that portion of the in-use 
inventory of training equipment normally requiring modification or modernization. 

The cost for equipment in this estimate includes first destination transportation 
charges, and this was based on experience demonstrated in the delivery of similar 
equipment in prior years. 

The increase in fiscal year 1959 over the 1958 program of $29.8 million is attrib- 
utable to support of the missile program including the accelerated ballistic missiles 
program, and trainers for the latest production aircraft, such as the B—58. 

A representative list of items required in this program area is contained in 
section ITI. 

Requirements in this budget program are being presented under the following 
support systems: 

[Millions of dollars] 


Support systems 1957 1958 1959 
Ballistic missiles launch and support-.. 5.7 15.3 
Other missile launch and support 10. 5 
Aircraft support - - 51.3 37.0 43.9 
Command, control, and warning--_- aN 3.2 
Development and test - - 1 3 2.8 
Equipment modification - 10.1 6.3 | 12.3 
Other organization and hase support 2.9 12.0 | 4.6 
Total. 64.4 62,8 | 1 92. 6 


1 Includes $7,400,000 of program requirements for which funds are not being requested. This will be 
financed by reprograming to the extent that design and production delays develop during the year 
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Representative items planned for procurement in fiscal year 1959 




















Items Description Unit st Quantity lotal cost 
i 
(I 2 } 4 (5) i 
_ K 
MISSILE LAUNCH AND 
SUPPORT ' 
From program 250 
1. ICBM sine? SM Trainers for teaching maintenancs $10, 300, 000 ’ 
65/68 personnel servicing all the sys- 
tems of a missile. Count down, 
launch, and guidance simulators | 
for teaching operator crews with- 
out live-missile firings. 
2. IRBM iners (SM lrainers for teaching maintenance { 5, 000, 000 
75/JUPITER personnel servicing all the sys- 
tems of a missile Count down 
launch, and guidance simulators i 
for teaching operator crews with- ! 
out live-missile firings { 
8 M-i2 crew procedure rrainers to provide prelaunch $i n), OOO 2 3, OOO, 000 | 
trainers countdown, launch, and guid- i 
ince practice, to missile-opera- | 
tion crews 
AIRCRAFT SUPPORT ITEMS ; 
{ 
From program 250 
1. B-5R system t ers Mobile training units for teaching 3, 300, OO ' 
maintenance procedures to tech- { 
nical personnel. Flight simu- { 
lators for teaching aircraft oper- | 
ations to pilots; bomb-navig 
tion trainers to provide bom Ding 4 
and navigation training 101 | 
navigation crew members | 
F-106 tem trainers Mobile training units for teaching > 12, 044, 4 
maintenance procedures to tech- 
nical per onne] Flight simu- } 
lators for teaching aircraft opera- | 
tions to pilots 
3, F-105 rs do . 179, f 
4. Aerial t ms. Frangible targets, banner targets 10, 872, 050 4 
rigid supersonic tow targets with 
associated tow reels, launchers, 
ind proximity scoring devices 
to provide realistic training for 
pilots in the firing of rockets, 
missiles, and other conventional 
iwmament 
COMMAND, INTROL AND 
A RNIN 
From program 250 
i. Target I lators and Devic S to Simulate enemy target a) 4, 238. O00 
ECM trainers on the radar scopes of statior 
in AC&W net. Includes d 
vices to simulate ECM ac i 
of enemy craft 
DEVELOPMEN I I I 
POF EM 
From program 2h( 
Suy c dart target \ dart t et stressed ” supe 2 1% 4 
onic speed and «built wit! 
ce iva lable fo iwmgmenta 
tion to test infrared photo 
\ ual iar, Scoring i para 





ent targets do not meet the re- 
quirements of mocern weapons 
systems armament. 

Proximity scorer......; An electronic scorer for installa- 57, 50K i 0, 000 
tion in frangible targets. It w 
activate a visual burst when an 
electron'cally fused GAR m's- 

sile, 2.75 rocket, or 20-m ll meter 

project le enters an electrical 
field around the target It will 


provide the tudent and ob- 
erver an immediate indication 


of proficiency 
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Representative items planned for procurement in fiscal year 1959—Continued 





i 





Items | Description Unit cost | Quantity} Total cost 
(1) | (2) (3) | (5) 
DEVELOPMENT AND TEST SUP- | 
PORT ITEMS—Continued 
From program 250—Con. 
3. Synthetic ground ra- | Will provide equipment for test to $460, 000 1 $460, 000 
dar system. | meet a requirement for training | 
| ground radar operators and | | 
| maintenance men in tuning, ad- 
| justment, and operat’on in loca- | 
| tions where it is not pract’cal to 
install ground radar systems for | | 
training purposes. | 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONAL AND 
RASE SUPPORT ITEMS 
From program 250: | 
1. Chemical, biological, | Films, slides, panels, radiation | 9, 638 | 
radiological defense dos'meters, alpha counters, and | 
kits. items necessary to teach protec- 





332 | 3, 199, 816 
tion aga‘nst chem cal, biological, | 
and radiological attacks. | 


Program 260. Support equipment and supplies: 
Program requirements: 


Fiscal vear 1959_ ‘ $175, 700, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 : eee _. 174, 900, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 Spies ~ Bay 1atp ool 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the central procurement of shop, test, wood and metal 
working equipment, shop tools and materials, personal equipment (ineluding 
special purpose clothing, parachutes and marine life-saving equipment), photo- 
graphic equipment, office machines and equipment, furniture and furnishings, 
food service and service and trade equipment (including laundry and dry cleaning 
and shoe repair equipment and industrial sewing and wrapping and packaging 
machinery). Items planned for procurement in fiscal year 1959 include high 
altitude suits and helmets, oxygen masks and parachutes, test stands and radar 
test sets, aircraft scales and computer planners, microfilm viewers, radiac sets and 
signal génerators, spot welders and electric drills, survival kits, data-processing 
equipment, shipping containers and packaging materials, metal balers, oscillo- 
scopes, and multimeters, film (serial and ground), firemen’s protective clothing, 
service test items and peculiar test equipment required to support (1) inproduction 
aircraft, (2) modification of inservice aircraft, and (3) end items of communications 
equipment. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This equipment is essential in the peace and wartime operation of the tactical, 
intelligence and logistical support activities of Air Force units worldwide, includ- 
ing Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard units and is required primarily in 
direct support of the various weapon systems and related ground programs and 
special missions of those activities. This equipment is used (1) to repair and 
maintain weapon systems including aircraft, missiles and special weapons; (2) to 
repair and maintain ground equipment and facilities including training devices, 
vehicles, ground electronics and communications apparatus; (3) to support 
chemical, radiological and biological detection activities; (4) to safeguard the 
lives of air crewmen and other personnel engaged in hazardous duty and to make 
possible the accomplishment of tactical missions with maximum personnel 
efficiency; (5) to gather and analyze intelligence data required in the planning of 
strategic and tactical operations; (6) to support the personnel training program; 
(7) to support and promote flying and ground safety programs; (8) to record his- 
torical military data; (9) to support and promote the morale and spiritual pro- 
grams of the chaplains; and (10) to operate and support the miscellaneous repair 
and overhaul programs in Air Force operated maintenance shops, hangars, and 
warehouses. In addition to the fiscal year 1959 financed program requirement 
of $175,700,000, there are $17,100,000 of program requirements which will be 
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financed by reprograming to the extent that design and production delays develop 
during the year. 

Requirements for end items of organizational-type equipment were computed 
(1) by projecting average authorizations for the various types of organizations 
and units in the approved Air Force programs; (2) from command survey data; 
and (3) by special analysis of allowance documents and experience data with re- 
gard to requests of units for special issues. In certain commodity areas, such as 
service and trade equipment, only replacement quantities were computed. These 
were determined by the application of wear-out factors (appropriate to the 
particular commodity) predicated on the results of experience attained in plant 
operations and use of each type of equipment under all known conditions. In 
all other commodity classes the replacement quantity of each individual item of 
equipment was also determined by applying a wear-out factor. This factor, 
however, is based on the average life of the particular item and is applied only 
to the quantity of equipment in use. 

Requirements for test and handling equipment and special tools to support (1) 
in-production aircraft, missile, and special weapons programs, (2) in-service air- 
craft modernization/modification programs and (3) end items of communication, 
electronics and training equipment were calculated by application of a percentage 
factor, based on experience, against the initial cost of the weapon systems and 
end-items of equipment to be supported. These requirement calculations were 
reexamined and adjusted, where necessary, to compensate for future trends and 
impacts not reflected in prior year cost experience. 

Minimum quantities of newly developed equipment will be service tested to 
determine whether they meet Air Force standards as to éfficiency, performance 
and durability. 

War readiness materiel) (WRM) requirements were computed by 
approved allowances against Air Foree units programed. . 

Modification kit fund requirements were calculated by application of a per- 
centage factor based on costs sustained in prior years and tempered, where neces- 
sary, by future trends and impacts not reflected it prior year experience data. 

Consumable supply items were computed by projecting past program issue 
experience to fiscal year 1959 program data. 

First destination transportation charges were determined by applying exper- 
ience factors to the value of the program requirement. 

No quantities of end items of organizational type equipment are ineluded for 
stock levels. Stock level quantities of consumption supply items are those 
quantities considered necessary, according to experience, to maintain adequate 
support. 

The fiscal year 1959 total program requirement of $192.8 million reflects an 
increase of $17.9 million over the fiscal year 1958 program requirements. This 
increase is attributable to (1) increased requirements for service test items of 
electronic test and electronic data processing equipment; (2) test equipment for 
modification of inservice aircraft to provide missile carrying capability and 
increased navigational equipment, and (3) increased funds for test equipment 
required to support the in-production aircraft program for the B-52G and B-58 
aircraft. 

A representative list of items required in this program area is contained in 
section III. 

tequirements in this budget program are being presented under the following 
support svstems: 


projecting 


[Millions of dollars] 


Support systems 1957 1Y58 1459 
Ballistic missiles launch and support 3.0 12. 4 2.1 
Other missile launch and support 
Aircrafts, support 99. 1 65.0 105.0 
Command, control and warning 9.7 12.1 16. 4 
Development and test ‘ 12.4 9.7 2 
Equipment modification 7.9 6.7 15. 0 
Other organization and base support 101.0 69. 0 30. 2 

Total 233. 1 174.9 192.8 


3 Includes $17.1 million of program requirements for which funds are not being requested. This will be 
financed by reprograming to the extent that design and production delays occur during the year 





Representative items planned for procurement in 


Items 


(1) 


MISSILE SUPPORT ITEMS 
From program 260: 

1. Passive target 
(ground). 


system 


AIRCRAFT SUPPORT ITEMS 


From program 260: 
1. Test stand, MT-2 


2. Helmet, MA-3 


3. Coverall, MC-3 (bomber 
type). 


oxygen, 
22001 


ype 





5. Parachute, 
B-5. 


personnel, 
MB-1 


Seale, type 


7. Viewer, type AR-10, 16 
and 35 millimeter 


COMMAND, CONTROL AND 
WARNING SUPPORT ITEMS 


From program 260: 


1. Test set, radar, AN 
UPM-25. 


DEVELOPMENT AND TEST | 
SUPPORT ITEMS 


| 
From program 260: 
i 1. Coveralls, high-altitude, 
: types, MC-3 and 
1 MC-4 modified, 
E 2. Coverall, flying high 


altitude 
tor. 


and ventila- | 








- 


0 


10 


I 


escription 


2) 


le 


Ground photogrammetric processing 
equipment for target location deter- 
mination (unclassified). 


A self-contained, mobile hydraulic 
testing unit, enclosed in a steel cab- 
inet mounted on a trailer assembly 
powered by a gasoline-driven en- 
gine. Used to test components of 
1ircraft hydraulic systems, flush 
and fill hydraulic systems, and pro 
vide a source of hydraulic pressure 
ind fluid for testing and operating 
aircraft hydraulic systems without 
the necessity of generating aircraft 
engines. 


A helmet designed to provide high- | 


altitude protection at altitudes 
above 45,000 to 48,000 feet. It is 
used with the MC-3 and MC-4 


partial pressure suits and is inter- 
changeable with the M A-2 helmet. 


A close-fitting garment designed for 
emergency and long-term use in 
bomber type aircraft providing 


emergency protection to unlimited 
altitudes and extended duration at 
operational altitudes 

ygen m nose and mouth type, 
latex rubber face piece with fasten- 
ers for attaching to helmet. Pro- 
vides for breathing oxygen for use in 
iircraft equipment with pressure 
demand oxygen systems 


Automatic back-type parachute. 


O isk, 


Consists of shroud lines, nylon 28- 
foot canopy, and back pack. Pro- 
vides for bailout in event of emer- 


le, cargo aircraft, tricycle landing 

var. Consists of platform includ- 
ing running gear, ramps, and cables 
Used with either a load planner or a 
weight and balance computer. 

Chis is a daylight microfilm viewer, 
precision designed, to project micro- 
film image to a large self-contained 
viewing screen. Used primarily by 
SAC for assessment of reconnais- 
sance and bomb strike films 


A test set used to test the AN/FPS-4, 
AN/MPS-8, and AN/TPC-10-D 
radar height finders. 

A modified coverall to extend the 


operational utility of the pressure 
suit to a multipurpose garment, 
providing more safety by addition 
of covered capstans for wind blast 
protection, and more comfort and 
iltitude protection by use of new 
bladders and capstan tapes. 

A coverall designed to provide venti- 
lation for the wearer. This feature 
is necessary due to the altitude pro- 
tective feature. This item will sup- 
plement the MC-3 in those situa- 
tions where temperature require- 


ments demand such a suit. 


fiscal year 1959 


(oO) 


| 


$1, 400, 000 


6, 200, 172 


| 89, 056 


» 320 


9, 640, 000 


446, 126 


U8, 260 


311, 460 


| 7, 000 


j j 
or 
| Unit cost pamenitity) Teta cost 
| | 
(3) } @ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
$1, 400, 000 | 1 
15, 383 | 4 
| 
j 
2,244 | 2,763 
| 
' 
253 352 
16 5, 145 
241 410, 000 
128 87 
1, 156 85 
1, 074 | 200 
} } 
| | 
| 
| 150 60 
| 
| 
450 56 





25, 200 
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Representative items planned for procurement in fiscal year 1959—-Continued 








Items Description Unit cost |Quantity|Total cost 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONAL AND 
RASE SUPPORT ITEMS 
From program 260: | 
eT Se ates ee LF A portable, watertight, self-contained $667 119 $79, 373 
battery-operated radiation detector 
and indicator used to detect and 
measure beta and gamma radia- 
tions. 
2. Generator, AN/USM-44.| A portable, general purpose signal 1, 120 579 648, 480 


generator designed to furnish signal 
} With low spurious energy content 
suitable for alinement of narrow 
band amplitude modulated receiver. 
Used for testing, calibrating, trouble 
| shooting VHF radio equipment and 
| circuits. 








Program 270. Base maintenance equipment: 
Program requirements: 

Fiscal year 1959 

Fiscal year 1958 

Fiscal year 1957 


SEN cea Rs Le sin eeeainn $66, 700, 000 
ice andl 33, 000, 000 
deta aikd pda Nae ARI ate te ae 54, 156, 591 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the central procurement of engineering machinery 
and equipment, fire-fighting, utility, and decontaminating equipment, prefabri- 
cated structures, and consumable supplies. Items planned for procurement in 
fiscal year 1959 include crash and rescue trucks, snowplows, sweepers, aircraft 
air conditioners, gasoline and diesel engine driven generators, compressors, 
noise reduction apparatus, and construction equipment including such items as 
road graders and truck mounted cranes 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This equipment is essential in the peace and wartime operation of the tactical 
and logistical support activities of Air Force units worldwide, including Air Force 
Reserve and Air National Guard units and is required primarily in direct support 
of the various weapon systems and related ground programs of those activities. 
This equipment is used (1) to combat fires resulting from pi as ift and missile 
accidents, (2) to remove snow from airfields and roads, (3) to clear runways and 
other base surfaces of foreign objects, (4) to cool aircraft during ground mainte- 
nance operations, (5) to provide power for the various types of ground equipment 
used in the repair and overhaul of aircraft and missiles, (6) to provide compressed 
air for the operation of pneumatic hand tools in hangars and shops, (7) to protect 
personnel and equipment from inclement weather when maintaining aircraft, 
missiles, and ground equipment, (8) to repair airfields, and (9) to suppress dis- 
abling noises on the flight aprons and in maintenance shops and hangars. In 
addition to the fiscal year 1959 financed program requirement of $66,700,000, 
there are $5,800,000 of program requirements which will be financed by repro- 
graming to the extent that design and production delays develop during the y year. 

Requirements for end items of organizational type equipment were computed 
(1) by projecting average authorizations for the various types of organizations 
and units in the approved Air Force programs; (2) from command-survey data; 
and (3) by special analysis of allowances documents and experience data with 
regard to requests of units for special issues. Replacement quantities of such 
items were determined by application of wear-out factors based on the average 
life of the particular item and applied to the quantity of the equipment in use. 

Consumable-type items were computed by projecting past program issue 
experience to fiscal year 1959 program requirements. 

Modification requirements were determined by the application of a percentage 
factor (derived from past experience of end-item costs normally requiring modifi- 
sation) to the end-item cost of similar items provided for in the estimate, 





t 


2910—58 


33 
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War Readiness Materiel (WRM) requirements were computed by projecting 
approved allowances against Air Force units programed. 

First-destination transportation charges were determined by applying experi- 
ence:factors to the value of the program requirement. 

No quantities of end items of organizational-type equipment are included for 
stock levels. Stock-level quantities of consumption-supply items are those 
quantities considered necessary, according to experience, to maintain adequate 
support. ‘ 

The fiscal year 1959 total program requirement of $72.5 million reflects an 
increase of $39.5 million from the fiscal year 1958 program requirement. This in- 
crease is attributable to support of the accelerated missile program, increased 
requirements for crash-fire trucks, inclusion of items not procured in fiscal 
year 1958, equipment required for support of Century series and B—52 type air- 
craft, and the orderly replacement of base maintenance equipment. 

A representative list of items required in this program area is contained in 
section IIT. 

Requirements in this budget program are being presented under the following 
support systems: 

[Millions of dollars] 


Support systems 





Ballistic missiles launch and support--__- : | r oy 3.6 5.9 
Other missile launch and support- | 

| 

| 

} 


Aircraft support e 27.3 10.4 39.7 
Command, control, and warning_._- 1 1.0 | 1.6 
Development and test - - 6 | 3.1 | 3.6 
Equipment modification _- ’ 1.0 | 1.2 | 5.6 
Other organization and base support-_-_--- 17.4 | 13.7 | 16. 1 

Total -_- 54.2 33.0 | 172.5 


1 Includes $5,800,000 of program requirements for which funds are not being requested. This will be 
financed by reprograming to the extent that design and production delays develop during the year. 


Representative items planned for procurement in fiscal year 1959 











Items Description Unit cost |Quantity| Total cost 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) 
MISSILE SUPPORT ITEMS 
From: Program 270 
1. Truck, firefighting, | Self-propelled, 6-wheel drive fire- $92, 588 | 32 $2, 962, 816 
crash, fog foam 1,000- truck, with 1,000-gallon tank 
gallon tank, type eapacity, fog foam ytd | 
O-11B. extinguishing agent. Tsed to 
combat missile launch area fires. 
AIRCRAFT SUPPORT ITEMS | 


From program 270: 


1, Sweeper, vacuum, sel/- | A high-speed, 4-wheel and 2-caster 36, 347 140 5, 088, 580 
propelled, mechani- vehicle to vacuum clean run- 
eal agitation, type ways, taxiways, and aircraft 
MC-1, parking areas. 

2. Air conditioner, trailer- | Refrigeration unit which provides 19, 737 442 8, 723, 754 
mounted, type M A-3 a high pressure cool air delivery 


for ground maintenance opera- 
tion on such aircraft as B-52, 
B-66, KC-135, ete. 





3. Snowplow, truck- | A4by4truck, 10-tonsize on which 32, 523 56 1, 821, 288 
mounted, blade, a blade is mounted for dispiace- 
54,000 pounds, ment of snow. 

4, Compressor, recipro- | A 4-wheel trailer mounted, 4-stage 4,955 634 3, 141, 470 
cating, 15 cubic feet air-cooled reciprocating com- 
per minute, 4,000 pressor for starting aircraft. 


pounds per square 
inch, type MC-11. 





5. Truck, fire fighting, | A self-propelled 6 by 6 fire truck 42, 979 34 1, 461, 286 
crash, 4,000-pound with 400-pound CO: capacity, 
capacity, COa, type hydraulically operated ground 
0-6, sweep nozzle and 2 handlines, 


To combat aircraft fires. 

















SUPPORT ITEMS i 


From program 270: | 
1, Packaged power re- | The proposed nuclear system is | 
actor | planned to include a pressurized 
water and metallic fuel element 
reactor of about 10 megawatts 
heat capacity, shut down shield- | | 
ing instrumentation and steam | | 
turbine power conversion equip- 
} ment. Plant output will be | 
approximately 3 megawatts of | 
combined heat and electrical 
| power. } j 
2. Decontaminating vac- | Large 4-wheeled vehicle with a |_........__.- 3 154, 000 4 
uum sweeper. shielded cab area for operator. 
| Will have a sweeper, a powerful | 
vacuum motor and shaded con- | d 
tainer for storage of debris. | } , 
3. Noise reduction | Noise suppression equipment for | | | 
ground gas turbines. gas turbine compressors and gas | 
turbine compressor power units | 
which provide 90 kilovolt-am- | i 
| 
| 
| 


3, 000, 006 


1 
H 
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g Representative items planned for procurement in fiscal year 1959—Continued } 
ee _ — _ — nn 1 
- ! 
Items Description Unit cost |Quantity| Total cost y 
r (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
pS eantianeieit a aie vil cmeiinaniabani cone on 
| 
, COMMAND, CONTROL AND 
WARNING ITEMS 4 
1 t 
. From program 270 
1. Generator set, 15 kilo- | Set consists of a diesel engine, gen- $3, 659 | 188 $687, 892 
1 watts, 120/208 volts, erator, and all necessary controls | 
l ; 0.8 PF, 3 phase, 60 and accessories, completely 
cycle, 4 W Stat, housed, mounted on skids. | 
5 DED. 
2. Generator set, 3 kilo- | Lightweight, portable, gasoline- 1, 391 | 106 147, 446 
! watts. } engine driven and constructed 
| so that operations and servicing | : 
can be accomplished by person- 
: nel wearing Arctic clothing. | 
| Furnishes energy for use with 
| AN/CPN-2A radar set. | 
DEVELOPMENT AND TEST | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





149, 997 4 


peres for electrical checkout and 
air for pneumatic checkout of 
aircraft. | 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONAL AND 
BASE SUPPORT ITEMS 


From program 270: | 


| 
| | 





1. Crane, truck mounted, Crane shovel, truck mounied, | 33, 719 | 58 | 1, 955, 702 
revolving GED, 20- | 6x 6, 2 engine, gasoline engine, | 
ton, % cubic yard. | gasoline-engine driven, 20-ton, | 
34 cubie yard. | 
2. Loader, scoop, 34 yard.| Loader, wheeled, self-propelled, 8, 830 | 88 | 777, 040 
scoop type, hydraulically oper- | 
| ated, 34 eubie yard, 91-inch | | 
|} maximum discharge height, 
| gasoline. | | } 
AIRCRAFT AND MisstLE ProcurEMENT, P-—100 
Su mmary of program requirements = category 
Category 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
(1) a (4) 
abate riences ind kage ibe eee sehen aceite sinteiiieoaiacs & en post 
Aircraft and missiles panel: | 
Ballistic missiles . Sauce $675, 100, 000 | $730, 900, 000 $856, 700, 000 
Other missiles ; 929. 100, 000 708, 600, 000 936, 100, 000 
Aircraft___ ’ | 5, 078, 900, 000 | 3, 612, 100, 000 | 3, 847, 800, 000 
Industrial facilities ___ adacwe! 311, 000, 000 | 135, 000, 000 | 120, 000, 000 
Component production development. --_--- 401, 800, 000 285, 100, 000 364, 400, 000 
Aircraft and missiles panel (subtotal) - .. | 7, 395, 900, 000 | 5,47 1, 700, 000 6, 125, 000, 000 
Maintenance and modification panel___._- hel 691, 200, 000 | 569, 800, 000 621, 000, 000 
Appropriation total_.._.....____- how 8, 087, 100, 000 | 6, 041, 500, 000 | 6, 746, 000, 000 








nt 
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AIRCRAFT AND MissiLe Support, P-200 


Summary of requirements by support systems 


[In millions] 
Support system 1957 1958 1959 
actual ! estimate * estimate * 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
ee ee 

Ballistic missiles launch and support............-.-.-.-------- $214.3 $432. 4 $494. 1 
Other missiles launch and support_-_.........-..--.------.---- 123. 4 217.4 | 448.8 
ae isis ces ich thivehecriencs ph engeroe une aedae ee 379.0 241.3 426.1 
Command, control, and warning-...._..........---.-.-------. 414.4 495.7 809. 6 
Other organizational and base support__-_-............------- 182. 4 158.3 103. 7 
OS O_o oad 49.2 89.5 82.2 
Equipment modification.._........_.. cin eae ranch casei 29.6 22.1 61.5 
a ea ae re ae 1, 392.3 | 1, 656. 7 2, 416.0 


‘Represents the funded directed procurement program. 


® Represents the funded directed procurement program, including $360,000,000 applicable to the fiscal year 
1958 supplemental appropriation request. 


3 Represents the total program requirement. Includes $195,000,000 of programed requirements for which 


funds are not being requested. This will be financed by reprograming,to the extent that design and produc- 
tion delays occur during the year. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT, P—100—Ar1RCRAFT AND MISSILE 
Support, P—200 


Fiscal year 1959 summary, by categories 


[In millions] 

















| pao | P-200 
Category Aircraft and | Aircraft and 

missile pro- missile 

curement support 
Ballistic missiles_____- o se IR Ea idem Shilan cant eli sisi tls ay $494. 1 
I id ne cnint con nu ceacusa Spee oie aweaubabaae E 936. 1 448.8 
I ictal scot inccachiukcssicorgnmnccilp asters wees sae capa diag Aiea ‘ibe Jeirees 3, 847.8 426. 1 
Sn OUUUNEL G6Ne WPT. «4... oo ncantmataduceennubonss cieebelaeee eiiadenaleth ens 809. 6 
Other organizational and base support...............-------.---------.--- pels 103.7 

Industrial facilities. - 2 cieceodpeesastp ll ahipelsih gabled nih doineatea eNaidacariekena aon | 120.0 pail ed 
Component production/development__-_..........------. 364. 4 | 82. 2 
| 

Subtotal, aircraft and missiles panels... _- scien Mik A detscacta es ial blhon Slat eed OFA O b cstiaii dives sn an 
DCINOOENOE? PRORTAIN «6 none nace asankdbiwiceesese avidin tuner ase} 621.0 | 1.5 
TI ois scien cictinacdimerantidben diene sincctaiew nae Rains ant | 6, 746.0 1 2, 416.0 


oN See 8 Se ! 











t Includes $195,000,000 for which funds are not requested. Total financed program requirement is 
$2,221,000,000. 


| 
y 
: 
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AIRCRAFT AND MissitE ProcurREMENT 


Comparison of fiscal year 1958 program requirements as reflected in 1958 budget 
with fiscal year 1958 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1959 budget ° 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 





[In thousands] 
Total 
Total program 
program | Revisions | require- Program 
require- due to ments require- Increase 
Pro- Description ments budget as shown | ments per (+) or 
gram as shown e in 1958 fiscal year | decrease 
No in 1958 changes | budget on 1959 (—) 
budget is o budget 
revised 
code 
q@) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
110 | Aircraft, complete............... $2,719, 300 | +$350, 000 | $3,069,300 | $2,382,700 | —$686, 600 
120 | Aircraft components.-.-_.......... 2, 359,700 | —917,000 | 1,442,7 1, 176, 900 — 265, 800 
130 | Guided missiles, complete _.....-. 1, 414, 800 0} 1,414,800] 1,360, 500 — 54, 300 
140 | Guided-missile components__---_- 105, 700 0 105, 700 79, 000 — 26, 700 
150 | Industrial facilities and equip- 
nc coin cient sich dhitacatailatiailomidl 300, 000 0 300, 000 135, 000 — 165, 000 
160 | Modification of equipment__....- 633, 500 0 633, 500 519, 800 —113, 700 
170 | Component production develop- 
SR EE EE 0 | +567, 000 567, 000 387, 600 —179, 400 
Total fiscal-year program..| 7, 533, 000 0 | 7,533,000 | 6,041,500 | —1, 491, 500 


B. EXPLANATION 


Programed availability for the “Aircraft and missile procurement” appropria- 
tion as reflected in the fiscal year 1958 congressional budget was $7,533 million. 
Subsequent to the congressional submission, the programed availability has 
decreased in the amount of $1,491,500,000 to a total of $6,041,500,000. 

The program reduction was brought about by a reorientation of the program to 
projected expenditure levels for fiscal years 1958 and 1959, production engineering 
and test difficulties and the congressional reduction in the fiscal year 1958 appro- 
priations requested. 

The Air Force budget code has been changed since presentation of the fiscal 
year 1958 appropriation request to the Congress. The changes were made to 
permit more effective administration of program requirements and related costs 
incurred or to be incurred against aircraft and guided missiles and their compo- 
nents. The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate is presented on the new budget code 
basis, and for comparability of program amounts, the fiscal year 1958 program is 
also shown on the same basis. The budget code changes to the fiscal year 1958 
appropriation request are shown in column (3) of the preceding chart. 

(1) Budget code changes: 

An explanation of the budget code changes by program is as follows: 

Program 110.—Increase $350 million represents the transfer of preproduction 
and lead time implementation costs from program 120. 

Program 120.—Decrease $917 million represents $350 million preproduction 
and lead time implementation costs transferred to program 110; $317 million 
product improvement; $80 million service test, and $170 million electronic 
countermeasure equipment costs transferred to program 170. 

Program 170.—Increase $567 million represents the amount established in this 
program from the transfers noted above. 

The resultant redistribution by program is reflected in column (4) of the 
preceding chart. 

(2) Program adjustments: 

Significant net program and dollar adjustments are as follows: 


Program 110, — $686.6 million 


During this period the quantity of aircraft scheduled for procurement was de- 
creased from 1,515 to 917. This was a net decrease of 598 aircraft. 
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The effect of these actions, including price adjustments on all other aircraft 
planned for procurement in this program, resulted in a decrease of $686.6 million. 


Program 120, —$265.8 million 


During this period the aircraft components program was reduced as follows: 

(1) The initial spares program was decreased in consonance with the changes in 
the aircraft program, 

(2) The replenishment spares requirement was increased based on a recomputa- 
tion related to the approved flying hour program. 

(3) The modification spares requirement was decreased based on adjustments in 
modification of equipment program in arriving at a balance between the modifica- 
tion of aircraft and the aircraft production program. 


Program 130, —$54.3 million 


During this period reprograming actions resulted in the following: 

(1) The Atlas and Thor ballistic missile programs were accelerated to provide 
for an increase in the production rates in addition to the Air Force assuming fund- 
ing responsibility for the JUPITER program. 

(2) Adjustment of SNARK SM-62 program to provide for — squadrons ———— 
resulted in deletion of 16 missiles. 

(3) Addition of the ARS—-117L, Advanced Reconnaissance Satellite Program to 
initiate effort toward test hardware. 

(4) Addition of the BMD 224A, antiballistic missile defense program. 

(5) Provision of funds to complete the engineering and test programs for the 
RASCAL, GAM-63. 

(6) Deletion of the B—58, ASM program as a result of a decision to not pursue 
the guided warhead pod for the B—58 program. 

(7) Adjustment to test requirements of the BOMARC, IM-—99 program re- 
duced the fiscal year 1958 program ———— and the introduction of model im- 
proved versions added ——— BOMARC’s. The X-7A test vehicle was also 
added to support test of the BOMARC, RJ-—43 engine. 

(8) The FALCON GAR program was adjusted in phase with the fighter 
aircraft production program which substantially reduced these missiles, which 
was partially offset by the addition WSEM GAR’s (weapon system evaluator 
missiles) to provide crew training aid and to evaluate the reliability of the entire 
weapon system. 

(9) The reduction in the unit equipment of MATADOR squadrons reduced the 
number ——— of TM-—76A missiles. 

(10) A lower attrition rate for the Q-2 drone and a stretchout of the fiscal year 
1957 but eliminated the fiscal year 1958 Q-2 program yet still retaining a fiscal 
year 1959 reorder capability. 

(11) A development program stretchout of the Q-4 program reduced the 
quantity and a change in requirements caused cancellation of the Q—5 drone 
program. 


Program 140, —$26.7 million 


The net decrease in program requirements is mainly attributable to realinement 
of spares for other than ballistic missiles. 


Program 150, —$165 million 


During this period the industrial facilities program requirements were decreased 
primarily as a result of the decreases in the aircraft and missile programs which 
required a reprograming in this area to bring these programs in consonance with 
the revised programs for aircraft and missiles. The facilities requirement for 
aircraft and missiles was reduced as follows: 

3} Airframe: $68.9 million; 

2) Engines: $59.4 million; 

(3) Machine tools and other: $22.5 million; and 

(4) The facilities for the aircraft nuclear propulsion program now under 
development were reduced $14 million. The net result of these changes reduced 
the program requirements for the budget program in the amount of $165 million. 


Program 160, —$113.7 million 


During this period the modification program requirement was decreased pri- 
marily as a result of reduction in requirement on the following aircraft: B/RB-47, 
B/RB-57, F/RF-84, F-89, F-100, and class IV modification for safety of flight. 
This reduction was offset somewhat by increase in requirements on the B-52, 
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B/RB-—66, and the F/TF-102. The net result of all changes in requirements in 
this area resulted in a net decrease of $113.7 million. 
Program 170, —$179.4 million 

During this period component production development program requirements 
were reduced primarily as a result of reduction in the following programs: 

(1) Nuclear bomber propulsion; 

(2) Electronic countermeasure; because development did not progress as rapidly 
as anticipated. 

The net result of these program changes resulted in the net decrease of $179.4 
million. 

AIRCRAFT AND MissILE PROCUREMENT 


Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1958 budget 
with fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1959 budget 
SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
_ thousands] 


j } 7 es 
| | Total pro- | 














| Total pro- | Revisions | gram re- Program | 
Pro- gram re- due to | quire ments) require- | Increase 
gram Description quirements| budget code! jas shown in| ments per |(+) or de- 
No. asshownin| changes | 1958 budget} fiscal year |crease (—) 
{1958 budget | | on basis of |1959 budge ty 
| lrevised code| 
(1) |  @) «. | » | © (6) 
110 | Aircraft, complete_............-..-- | $3,414,600 | +$416, 900 | $3, 831, 500 | $3, 586,400 | —$245, 100 
120 | Aircraft components_--_..........--- 2, 566, 900 — 862, 100 | 1, 704, 800 1, 495, 772 | —209, 028 
130 | Guided missiles, complete - -_.----- 1, 675, 800 0 1, 675, 800 | 1,549,700 | —126, 100 
140 | Guided missile components-- 119,000 | —22, 200 | 96, 800 54,500 | —42, 300 
150 | Industrial facilities and equipment- - 333, 500 0 o1 333, 500 311, 000 — 22, 500 
160 | Modification of equipment. ___- | 621, 600 621, 600 | 606, 200 —15, 400 
170 | Component production development. 0 +467, 400 | 467, 400 | 482, 100 +14, 700 
Activities no longer financed from zt 
this appropriation_-_--_-_- ite dbde a 13, 200 13, 200 1,428 | —11,772 
Total fiscal year program. --.-- 8, 744, 600 0| 8, 744, 600 8, 087,100 | —657, 500 








B. EXPLANATION 


In the fiscal year 1958 budget, the Congress reviewed a total program for fiscal 
year 1957 of $8,744.6 million. The total fiscal year 1957 program requirement 
shown in the fiscal year 1959 congressional budget is $8,087.1 million which 
reflects a net reduction of $657.5 million. 

The Air Force budget code has been changed since presentation of the fiscal 
year 1958 appropriation request to Congress. The changes were made to permit 
more effective administration of program requirements and related costs incurred 
or to be incurred against aircraft and guided missiles and their components. 
The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate is presented on the new budget code basis, 
and for comparability of program amounts, the fiscal year 1957 program is also 
shown on the same basis. The budget code changes to the fiscal year 1957 col- 
umn as presented in the fiscal year 1958 appropriation request are shown in 
column (3) of the preceding chart. 

(1) Budget code changes: 

An explanation of the budget code changes by program is as follows: 

Program 110.—Increase $416.9 million represents the transfer of preproduction 
and lead time implementation costs from program 120. 

Program 120.—Decrease $862.1 million represents $416.9 million preproduction 
and lead-time implementation costs transfe ‘rred to program 110; $282.4 million 
product improvement, $77.7 million service test, and $85.1 million electronic 
countermeasure equipment costs transferred to program 170. 

Program 140.—Decrease of $22.2 million represents $14.9 million product im- 
provement and $7.3 million service test costs transferred to program 170. 

Program 170.—Increase $467.4 million represents the amount established in 
this program from the transfers noted above resulting in totals of $297.3 million 
for product improvement, $85.0 million for service test, and $85.1 million for 
electronic countermeasure equipment. 
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The resultant redistribution by program is reflected in column (4) of the pre- 
ceding chart. 


(2) Program adjustments: 
Significant net program and dollar adjustments are as follows: 


Program 110, —$245.1 million 


During this period the aircraft scheduled for procurement was decreased from 
1,867 to 1,440. This net decrease of 427 aircraft is as follows: 

(1) The F-104 program was reduced ————. This reduction was brought 
about by a reorientation of the program to projected expenditure levels for fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959. 

(2) The F-105 program was reduced ———— in order to remain within the 
amounts programed and incorporate a model improved all-weather capability. 

(3) The C—123B program was increased by six aircraft as a result of a like num- 
ber being diverted to the military assistance program. 

The effect of these actions, including price adjustments on all other aircraft 


planned for procurement in this budget program, resulted in a net decrease of 
$245.1 million. 


Program 120, —$209.0 million 


Adjustments in this area are decreases in initial spares related to the production 
aircraft procured in budget program 110, and in anticipation of reimbursements 
from the military assistance program. 


Program 180, —$126.1 million 


Significant adjustments in program 130 are related to termination of the 
NAVAHO SM-64 program in fiscal year 1957 which reduced fund requirements 
for this weapon system. Additionally, a decision of Department of Defense to 
transfer the Air Force requirements for the TALOS IM-—70 missile to Department 
of the Army reduced the fiscal year 1957 program requirements. 


Program 140, $42.3 million 

Reductions in missile components program are related to the adjustments 
made in the guided missiles program, as reflected under budget program 130, 
and adjustments made to phase procurements in conformance to the forward 
purchasing policy. 
Program 150, 222.5 million 


The net decrease in requirements are attributable to changes in program which 
became known subsequent to the submission of the fiscal year 1958 estimate to 
Congress. These changes were primarily due to revised facilities requirements 
for engines. 

Program 160, $15.4 million 


The decreased requirements of $15.4 million for fiscal year 1957 shown in the 
fiscal year 1959 budget under those shown in the fiscal year 1958 budget represent 
reimbursable Military Assistance Program, common-item order, which were 
eliminated from the total program. 

Program 170, $14.7 million 


Major adjustments in this area are an increase in engineering effort for aircraft 
components associated with the production of new aircraft, and a decrease in 


costs for radar defensive techniques. 
Activities no longer financed from this appropriation, $11.8 million 


Adjustment in this area is a decrease in program requirements for Department 
of Army depot overhaul spare parts. 
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AIRCRAFT AND MissILE Support 


Comparison of fiscal year 1958 program requirements as reflected in fiscal year 1958 
budget with fiscal year 1958 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1959 
budget 

7 A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands] 





Total Program re- | 

















program re- | quirements | Increase (+) 
Pro- Description quirements per 1959 or de- 
gram per 1958 budget crease (—) 
budget 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| 
210 | Weapons, ammunition, and propellents.__......_..._- $115, 000 | $64, 300 | —$50, 7 
220 | Vehicular equipment.............-....----.--.-------- 42, 000 36, 500 | —5, 500 
230 }round communication electronic seem e Seiataed 516, 200 | 635, 300 | +119, 100 
240 Ground handling equipment---.-___- sede oeaae 537, 800 | 649, 900 +112, 100 
Set 5 SS Cicer da nc accknidecwdrnsconeceoie 106, 000 | 62, 800 —43, 200 
260 | Support equipment and supplies -___-- cha odemed 273, 000 | 174, 900 —98, 100 
270 | Base maintenance equipment---_-_.........-.--...--.-- 50, 000 | 33, 000 | —17, 000 
Total fiscal-year program..................-.---- 1, 640, 000 1 1, 656, 7 +16, 7 
} 


1 Includes $360,000,000 applicable to the fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriation request. 


EXPLANATION BY PROGRAM 


P-210 Weapons, ammunition, and propellents, $50,700,000 decrease.—The 
decrease in program requirements in this area is primarily due to the deferral of 
certain requirements, such as practice bombs, cartridge engine starters, and 
aircraft flares. Other requirements were decreased due to revised procurement 
scheduling and price redeterminations associated with the MB-—1 rocket. 

P-220 Vehicular equipment, $5,500,000 decreuse—The net decrease indicated 
is the result of the deferral of certain items of vehicular equipment, such as trucks, 
tractors, materiels-handling equipment, and spare parts, which was partially 
offset by additional operational requirements in support of ballistic-missile 
facilities. 

P-2380 Ground communication-electronic equipment, $119,100,000 increase.— 
This net increase is related primarily to the follow ing changes: (a) Implementation 
of Public Law 85-177, approved August 2, 1957, regarding the fiscal year 1958 
financing of the common air-navigation sy stem known as VORT AC; and Public 
Law 85-133, approved August 14, 1957, regarding the transfer of responsibilities 
associated with the establishment of ‘the Airways Modernization Board; (b) 
acceleration of program objectives in the ballistic-missile-support and ballistic- 
missile-defense areas resulting from development in the international situation 
and in the state of the art for technical equipment; (c) reevaluation and review of 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 program requirements (including the procurability, 
productibility, and price redeterminations) in order to accomplish orderly pro- 
curement programs within fund availabilities and to secure maximum capability 
(actual and potential) to cope with the present and future threat from an aggressor. 
These additional requirements included frequency diversity radars for air-defense 
purposes and range-instrumentation equipment for missile purposes. 

P-240 Ground-handling equipment, $112,100,000 increase.-—The indicated net 
increase resulted from (1) an increase of $152.8 million for acceleration of the 
ballistic-missile program; (2) increased requirements for the Bomare and other 
missile programs; and (3) a decrease representing deferral of items such as ground 
handling and servicing equipment used in direct support of aircraft and missiles 
programs. 

P-250 Training equipment, $43,200,000 decrease—The decrease indicated 
represents requirements such as mobile training units, flight simulators, and other 
training equipment to support the ballistic missiles, F-106, B—58, and other 
weapons systems which were deferred due to changes in operational programs and 
nonprocurability of items. 

P-260 Support equipment and supplies, $98,100,000 decrease-—The indicated 
decrease is the direct result of the deferral of direct weapon systems support 
requirements, such as test equipment and special tools to support in-production 
aircraft programs, shop machinery, flying clothing, and film. These decreases 
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were partially offset by additional operational requirements in support of the 
ballistic-missile program. 

P-270 Rase maintenance equipment, $17,000,000 decrease.—The decrease is 
primarily due to the deferment of such items as erash fire trucks, air conditioners, 
snowplows, and generators. These decreases were partially offset by additional 
operational requirements in support of the ballistic-missile program. 

Following is a table which reflects the comparison of the sources of financing 
of the fiscal year 1958 program requirements as shown in the fiscal year 1958 
budget with the sources of financing of the fiscal year 1958 program requirements 
as shown in the fiscal year 1959 budget. 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year Increase (+-) or 


| 
| 1958 budget 1959 budget | decrease (— 
nes ce et ee 
Total fiscal year 1958 program --| $1, 640, 000, 000 1 $1,656,700,000 +$16, 700, 000 
Less: | | | 
Military assistance program common-item order | 
requirements . - - - Siuie | 55, 900, 000 | +-55, 900, 000 
Other reimbursements ies 50, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 oa 
Anticipated recoupment from prior years__---------|--- 25, 000, 000 +25, 000, 000 
1 
| 


Design and production delays 365, 000, 000 — 365, 000, 000 


i gs | ze i = os 
Appropriation (adjusted) -_...........-...--.....- | 1, 225, 000, 000 1, 525, 800, 000 +300, 800, 000 
360, 000, 000 +-360, 000, 000 


Less fiscal year 1958 supplemental__..._.........--..----|-- 





| | 
etn nedaemmpensincenin mnie onus | 1, 225,000, 000 | ? 1, 165, 800, 000 
| | 


Appropriation 3 — 59, 200, 000 





1 Includes $360,000,000 applicable to the fiseal year 1958 supplemental appropriation request. 
2 Reflects proposed transfer to Air Modernization Board of $5,700,000. 


§ Composed of congressional reduction of $53,500,000 and proposed transfer to Air Modernization Board 
of $5,700,000. 


This summary indiates that the fiscal year 1958 program, as shown in the fiscal 
ear 1959 budget, is $16.7 million more than was shown in the fiscal year 1958 
udget. This is the result of several changes, as follows: 

(a) MAP-CIO anticipated reimbursements are included in the fiscal year 1958 
fund availability as shown in the fiscal year 1959 budget in the amount of $55.9 
million, whereas they were not anticipated when the fiscal year 1958 budget was 
submitted. 

(b) Recoupments from prior years are now estimated at $25 million, whereas 
nothing was anticipated from this source when the budget was submitted. Since 
our prior-year programs have been given considerable review, we do not feel that 
substantial recoupments will be forthcoming as was the case in fiscal year 1957. 
Any recoupments which generate in excess of this estimate will be utilized to 
finance high-priority requirements which materialize subsequent to this budget 
submission or will be retained to apply as a reduction to the following year’s 
appropriation request. 

(c) Design and production delays, which were shown in the fiscal year 1958 
budget as $365 million, have been deleted from the fiscal year 1958 column of 
the fiscal year 1959 budget. In order to comply with the desires of the committee, 
as expressed in the committee report, and still utilize the management device of 
design and production delays, the Air Force, during fiscal year 1958, is directing 
for procurement action only those programed requirements for which funds are 
available. The remainder of the programed requirements, over and above the 
fund availability, are not directed for procurement action. As design and pro- 
duction delays occur, involving the directed procurement program, the items 
affected are deleted from the directed program and are replaced by other pro- 
gramed requirements on a priority basis. Thus, the fiscal year 1958 column of 
the fiscal year 1959 budget reflects only the funded directed procurement program. 
Any fiscal year 1958 program requirements which are not estimated to be in a 
funded status during fiscal year 1958 and which are still a requirement in fiscal 
year 1959 have been included in the fiscal year 1959 program requirements. 

(d) A fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriation request has been submitted 
for $360 million. 

(e) The fiscal year 1958 budget request for $1,225 million in new obligating 
authority was reduced by $53.5 million to $1,171.5 million by congressional 
action. Since that time, a transfer to the Air Modernization Board of $5.7 
million has been anticipated. This $5.7 million is not shown as a part of the fis- 
cal year 1958 Air Force program or as a part of the financing. 
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AIRCRAFT AND Missitte Support 


Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in fiscal year 1958 
budget with fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1949 
budget 

A, SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands] 

















Total Program re- 
| program re- | quirements | Increase (+) 
Pro- | Description quirements per 1959 or de- 
gram | per 1958 budget | crease (—) 
| budget | 
(1) (2) | (3) | (4) 
210 | Weapons, ammunition, and propellants__...._.....__- $125, 600.0 | $96, 971.9 | —$28, 628.1 
220 | Vehicular equipment__.._____- eee cab tee 63, 000. 0 44, 513.5 | —18, 486, 6 
230 | Ground communication electronic equipment .________- 546, 000. 0 | 456, 365. 4 | —89, 634. 6 
240 | Ground handling equipment --.-....-...........-.-.----| 530, 000. 0 442, 756.9 | —87, 243. 1 
280 | Training equipmient.......~ 62. .65...........-< catitieibiniapa | 85, 000. 0 64, 419.5 | — 20, 580. 5 
260 | Support equipment and supplies_...............-.--.-. 272, 790. 0 233, 127.9 | —39, 662.1 
270 | Base maintenance equipment..............-......-- -| 55, 600. 0 54, 156. 6 | —1, 443.4 
| Total fiscal year program.................-..-.--| 1,677, 990.0 1, 392, 311.7 — 285, 678.3 





| 


EXPLANATION BY PROGRAM 


P-210 Weapons, ammunition and propellents, $28,628,148 decrease.—The de- 
crease in program requirements in this area is primarily due to (1) Atomic ord- 
nance items reported by the Atomic Energy Commission as nonprocurable during 
the fiscal year 1957; (2) a reduction in quantity due to changes in the reorder lead 
time of several items; and (3) price redeterminations associated with the MB-1 
rocket. 

P-220 Vehicular equipment, $18,486,000 decrease.—The decrease indicated is 
primarily the result of (1) price redeterminations and the deferal of certain items 
of vehicular equipment such as aircraft refueling units, general and special pur- 
pose trucks and initial spare parts due to nonprocurability of items. 

P-230 Ground communication-electronic equipment, $89,634,600 decrease.— 
This decrease is primarily attributable to the deferral of radar equipment and 
price redeterminations on the SAGE and DEW line programs, 

P-240 Ground handling equipment, $87,248,100 decrease-—The net decrease 
represents deferment of part of the requirements for ground handling and serviec- 
ing equipment to support the BOMARC and MATADOR missile and aireraft 
wepons Systems. 

P-250 Training equipment, $20,580,500 decrease-—The decrease indicated rep- 
resents deferment of items such as flight simulators for F—-101 and F—106 aircraft. 

P-260 Support equipment and supplies, $39,662,100 decrease -—The indicated 
decrease is the direct result of (1) price redeterminations on various type items; 
and (2) the deferral to the fiscal year 1958 program of other items such as test 
equipment and special tools to support inproduction aircraft programs, flying 
clothing, DEW line support, service test, and modification support. 

P-270 Base maintenance equipment, $1,443,400 décrease—The decrease is due 
to the deferral of service test requirements to the fiscal year 1958 program on 
certain types of fire trucks due to nonprocurability. 

Following is a table which reflects the comparison of sources of financing of 
fiscal year 1957 requirements as reflected in fiscal year 1958 budget with sources 
of financing of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1959 
budget. 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Increase (+) 








1958 budget 1959 budget or de- 
. crease (—) 
whieh ae oo 8 I ani Lan \_ fn si 
Total fiscal year 1007 NrOgTAM. <2. cc cccnceccacccccusce< $1, 677, 990, 000 | $1, 392, 311, 652 |_ gags, 678, 348 
Less: 

Mutual assistance program common item order | 

ai ng aac enatcalwtamnieiaes 113, 513, 000 53, 197, 791 —60, 315, 209 

Se I an 75, 000, 000 47,761,392 | —27, 238,608 

Recoupment from prior years.............-.....-- | 199, 477, 000 | 151, 352,469 | —48, 124, 531 

Design and production delays................--... 150, 000, 000 | 0 | —150, 000, 000 

DN ao vkitcctde sth cnntinbeniititibiieceaane 1, 140, 000, 000 1, 140, 000, 000 |....-.....-... 


| | 
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This summary indicates that the fiscal year 1957 program, as shown in the 
fiscal year 1959 budget is $285.7 million less than was shown in the fiscal year 
1958 budget. This is due, in part, to the fact that several actions affecting the 
financing of the fiscal year 1957 program did not materialize as anticipated. The 
Mutual Assistance Program common item orders to be established as anticipated 
reimbursements were $60.3 million below the estimate. Likewise, the anticipated 
reimbursements from sources other than the Mutual Assistance Program were 
$27.2 million below the estimate. In addition, the recoupments from prior pro- 
gram years fell short of the goal by $48.1 million. The fact that these three 
anticipated actions did not materialize in full had an impact on the fiscal year 
1957 and 1958 programs in that a portion of these anticipated fund availabilities 
were to be used to finance the fiscal year 1957 Air Force requirements and thereby 
reduce the amount of the fiscal year 1957 program which had to be carried over 
and included as a fiscal year 1958 program requirement. The design and produc- 
tion delay portion of the fiscal year 1957 program was deleted from the program 
at the close of fiscal year 1957 and those items which met the necessary criteria 
were considered for inclusion in the fiscal year 1958 program. 


AIRCRAFT AND MIsstILE PROCUREMENT, P-100 


Analysis of unobligated balances 
SUMMARY BY CATEGORY 

















Unobligated June 30, 1957 
| - 
Category | | 
Dollars Percent of Percent of 
(millions) total unobli- | programed 
| gated unobligated 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) 
1. Forward purchasing policy-- 5 sie ntiksplebaee sae 236. 9 5.2 5.8 
2. Definitization of spares and spare parts... ese Ri aniina wake mame 1, 064.0 | 23.3 25. 8 
3. Engineering changes. .-...............---....-. bsjmetilieaiplon | 231.8 5.1 5.6 
4. First destination transportation_-_.._........-- caine a tetas j 62.8 1.4 1.5 
5. Difficulties in contract negotiations. -_-—-..............----- 121.4 2.7 3.0 
6. Difficulties in production specifications__._--- wiht ded stati 8.3 -2 - 
ES eS ee eee ae ee -----} 141.2 3.1 3.4 
8. Reprograming MN cr sepighie te shania cee | 327.1 7.2 7.9 
Ci eee TOmOCOrMmImnLIONS......-.5 2. 5. neg oe Poe 51.8 1.1 1.3 
10. Deferred due to obligation limitation__.._..........-....-- 1, 600. 0 35. 1 38.8 
11. Phased definitization of industrial facilities_..._........._- 274.4 6.0 6.7 
Rca ee 4,119.7 90. 4 100.0 
12. Unprogramed (available to finance "subsequent ‘program. 
PE itkidcbbh tonnettnéndebuscd 6oesnedtedidvacussenethan 437.1 Te Bia cantktiweas 
| - 
Total unobligated fiscal year 1957_.......-...-.--- 


ae 4, 556. 8 100.0 100.0 









Fiscal year 
1957 





RNID. oan and bated cwmidcckétudongeneas athens $4, 556.8 


EXPLANATION BY CATEGORY 


The above chart represents a summarization of the unobligated funds ($4,556.8 
million) in this appropriation as of June 30, 1957. The distribution of funds by 
category resulted from a careful analysis of that portion of the program which 
was not obligated as of June 30, 1957. These categories are illustrative of the 
type of program items which will reflect unobligated balances at the end of fiscal 
year 1958 ($3,376.5 million) and fiscal year 1959 ($2,882.4 million). Explanation 
of the unobligated balances of funds reserved in the following categories to be 
obligated subsequent to June 30, 1957, to fulfill the approved Air Force program 
requirements are as follows: 
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1. Forward purchasing policy, $236.9 million 


Procurements of short lead time components are placed when necessary to 
meet requirements or maintain continuity of production, even when this practice 
results in placing the orders after the end of the program year. 


2. Definization of spares and spare parts, $1,064 million 

Obligations for initial spares procurements are recognized when item quantities 
are established and priced. These actions occur in increments during the early 
production phase of the end item contract. Consequently, obligations are 


developed in increments, some of which are recorded subsequent to the program 
year. 


3. Engineering changes, $231.8 million 


Engineering changes are not definitive requirements and cannot be obligated 
until the change is authorized and directed. These changes result from improve- 
ment in the design after the production has begun and are progressively directed 
during the life of the production contract. 

4. First destination transportation, $62.8 million 


The Air Force includes in its estimated cost of end items the transportation 
requirement to transport the item to its first Air Force destination. The related 
funds are unobligated until these items are delivered. 

5. Difficulties in contract negotiations, $121.4 million 

Unobligated funds in this category result when difficult negotiations delay 
final agreement as to contract terms beyond the end of the program year. 
6. Difficulties in production specifications, $8.3 million 

Unobligated funds in this category result when specifications for new intro- 
duced items cannot be resolved in time to negotiate the definitive contract prior 
to the end of the program year. 

7. Military interdepartmental purchase requests, $141.2 million 

Obligations resulting from these documents cannot be recorded until notifica- 
tion is received from the contracting organizations. In many instances the con- 
tracts are actually consummated but notification is not received until after the 
end of the program year. 

8. Reprograming actions, $327.1 million 

Adjustment in quantities or specifications of aircraft and other equipment to 
meet changing situations or to exploit engineering improvements may delay the 
placement of orders and result in unobligated balances. 

9. Price redeterminations, $51.8 million 

Prices are redetermined at certain intervals throughout the life of many con- 
tracts. Funds are reserved for this purpose when upward adjustment seems 
likely; however, obligation does not occur until a formal redetermination has been 
agreed and the contract amended. 

10. Deferred due to obligation ceiling, $1,600 million 

During fiscal year 1957 the Air Force operated under an obligation ceiling. 
These funds could have been obligated had it not been for this limitation. 

11. Phased deftnitization of industrial facilities, $274.4 million 

These funds will remain unobligated until a firm list of equipment to be procured 
by the contractor is received and approved by the Air Force representative, 
12. Unprogramed, $437.1 million 


Such funds are unobligated and available for financing of the subsequent years’ 
program, as a result of recoupments from prior year programs, 


a 
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AIRCRAFT AND MisstLE Support, P-200 


Analysis of unobligated balances 
SUMMARY BY CATEGORY 

















Unobligated June 30, 1957 
Category 
Dollars Percent of 
(millions) total unob- 
ligated 
(1) | (2) (3) 
1. Outstanding military interdepartmental purchase requests......_.___-- | 18.1 4.3 
2. Deobligations resulting from section 1311, Public Law 663..__.___________| 7.5 1.8 
3. Specification difficulties ; heck. set. oud 19.7 4.7 
4. Changes in operational program require RNR aspen ee 33.0 7.8 
5. Difficulties in contract negotiations. ..............-.---.-.-..----_- 28. 109. 1 25.8 
NE RR ae a a ee 27.0 6.4 
7. First destination tre ansportation pag elaine Ole a SERRE S eomhekene 22.6 5.4 
nn UII AMUN 25s. bk wd a Ge ddbc mob beatiidadabh cake duibed 161.3 38.3 
I | 17.4 4.1 
10. Forward purchasing policy_..............-.----___-__-- Se a } 6.0 1.4 
11, Unobligated working funds.______- cnet cy o-------2---| 4 (‘) 
Total unobligated fiscal year 1957_...........--.-...-.---..---..-....-- 422. 1 100. 0 





t Less than Yo of 1 percent. 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 | 1958 1959 


| 1 $49.1 | $531.2 





i a oa aan emeishranaae anne saibteaeeeoe $422. 1 





{ Includes $30,000,000 applicable to the fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriation request. 
EXPLANATION BY CATEGORY 


1. Outstanding military interdepartmental purchase requesis.—This category 
represents procurement placed with other Department of Defense procuring 
agencies, namely, Army and Navy. Normally it is assumed that military inter- 
departmental purchase requests placed with other agencies by March 1 will be 
obligated by the end of the fiscal year. However, there are items of equipment 
included in this category that were on military interdepartmental purchase 
requests at the end of the fiscal year but which could not be recorded as an obliga- 
tion until official notification of acceptance or a copy of a contract had been 
received from the procvring agency. 

2. Deobligations resulting from section 1311, Public Law 663.—This category 
represents the amount of funds which were deo} ligated subsequent to June 30, 
1957, as a res lt of a detailed review of or tstanding contracts and application of 
the criteria for recording obligations established in Department of Defense 
Directive 7220.6, dated April 28, 1955, in accordance with section 1311, Public 
Law 663. 

3. Specification diffculties—This category represents an area which encom- 
passes complex items of equipment (usually electronics, test equipment, etc.) in 
which development of specifications or engineering proc urement data has e xperi- 
mee delays attributable to engineering or technical research difficulties. 

Changes in operational program requirements.—This category represents 
patie which, due to the dictates of late programing changes, were not placed on 
contract by the end of the fiscal year. Operational needs, changes in deployment 
of forces, and other reasons are reflected in programing change ‘S. 

5. Difficulties in contract negotiation.— This category represents an amovnt deter- 
mined to be applicable to delays enconntered in the negotiation of contracts. In 
some instances, as an example, the Air Force world not agree on a price that a 
contractor quoted. As a rest a considerable period of time would elapse before 
the price was mutually agreeable. 

6. Price redeterminations.—This category represents an area where normal cost 
adjustments occur. Most contracts contain price redetermination and/or renego- 
tiation clauses. Consequently, as funds are either reduced or increased on those 
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contracts, they appear in an unobligated status until either obligated or repro- 
gramed. 

7. First destination transportation.—This category represents an amount which 
is being held for the payment of transportation costs which will be incurred at 
the time of delivery of the items of equipment from the manufacturer to the first 
destination in the Air Force supply system. 

8. Definitization of contracts—This category represents an area where end-item 
contracts (which contain spare parts and/or test-equipment percentages) must be 
definitized with detailed item listings of support elements which accompany the 
end item being manufactured. 

9. Engineering changes.—This category represents the incorporation of changes 
in design which are accomplished while the equipment is in a current production 
status. The amounts unobligated at the end of the fiscal year represent changes 
which had not been ordered into production as of that date. 

10. Forward purchasing policy.—This category represents a policy whereby con- 
tracts are awarded at the latest point in time, consistent with the order or reorder 
lead time of the individual items, which will still insure timely delivery. Procure- 
ment of some of the components of end items because of short lead times did not 
have to be placed until after the end of the fiscal year. 

11. Unobligated working funds.—This category represents amounts advanced 
to other agencies, as required, to finance certain types of procurement activities. 
These funds are normally considered obligated by the Air Force at the time of 
transfer. However, the agency at the end of the fiscal year reports to the Air 
Force those funds that have not been technically placed on contract at the end 
of the fiscal year, but which are still required to complete financing for the items 
ordered. 

The foregoing tabulation of the unobligated balances (and the re°sons therefor 
as categorized), represents a summarization besed on an analysis of the program 
at June 30, 1957. These categories are illustrative of the reasons which will 
reflect unobligated balances at the end of each fiscal year. For those reasons it 
has been estimated that the appropriation ‘‘Aircraft and missile support” will 
carry over unobligated balances at the end of fiscal year 1958 and fiseal year 1959, 
The amounts currently projected are $421.1 million at end of fiscal year 1958 
and $531.2 million at end of fiscal year 1959. These unobligated balances are an 
integral part of the total funds required to completely finance that portion of the 
Air Force military cepibility which is dependent upon its support from this 
appropriation area. 

The Air Force develops its budget estimates based upon the best information 
available at the time of preparation. In some instances, the availability of 
data for completing detailed listings of items reflecting those dollar requirements 
is dependent upon many actions which must be taken prior to the beginning of 
the budget year and, to a lesser degree, during the budget year. Specifically, 
some individual items of equipment are dependent upon further engineering, 
development and specification changes. By their very nature, particularly in 
the electronics field (this includes end items of equipment and complete package- 
type systems), the items are constantly undergoing changes in either design or 
development in order that the Air Force can be assured of proper production and 
installation of the latest and most effective weapons for ultimate assignment in 
current and future defense planning. This process is considered to be most 
essential from the standpoint of employment of new type items and/or systems 
which must keep abreest of the “‘state of the art.”” This latter statement refers 
to our prime objective of maintaining a high state of readiness in our own forces 
and keeping ahead of any possible aggressors. 

Several major elements affecting the procurement and production of hardware 
in this appropriation area can be readily isolated. They are (1) progress in 
research and development programs; (2) changes in Air Force programs generated 
by latest available intelligence and international situations which usually result 
in subsequent changes to force deployments, operational concepts, and, con- 
currently, materiel requirements for support of worldwide military operations; 
(3) the procurement policies within the Department of Defense and the various 
related rules and regulations applicable to the administration of appropriated 
funds. In some cases, although considerable progress has been made by research, 
the expected release of items from development for the orderly transition to the 
anticipated procurement and production stage does not materialize. This is not 
an indication of a lack of need for the item, but rather, a delaying factor which has 
been encountered and is resulting in some changes in our planned objectives. The 
objectives were originally developed prior to the beginning of the fiscal year 
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concerned. In other instances, based upon changes in the war plans and author- 
izations, operational changes result which, in turn, generate a portion of the de- 
lays encountered in our program for the obligation of appropriated funds. Pro- 
duction sources, together with manufacturing know-how, often contribute to the 
situation described. All of these elements affecting Air Force programs are 
directly associated with efforts to procure the best possible items with the funds 
made available at minimum cost. Maximum return can only be obtained by 
progressing through the various stages of a Lar be to a point of final contractual 
action in an orderly manner. This is considered mandatory to preclude the 
possibility of procuring something that will not do the job when delivered to the 
Air Force. 

Another important consideration with respect to the amount of unobligated 
balances indicated is the status of these funds and the various elements of the 
procurement programs they represent. The Air Force normally will have a 
major portion of the dollars and items programed on documents which places 
them in a commitment status. This is defined as an amount administratively 
reserved for future obligation against available funds based upon requisitions, 
purchase requests, or other written evidences on acceptable forms of intention 
to incur obligation. In the Air Force, a commitment usually consists of an 
authorization to incur an obligation by entering into a purchase order or a pro- 
curement contract, the documents and their preparation and basic use being 
prescribed by applicable procurement regulations. These outstanding commit- 
ments are in various stages of processing, but have not progressed to the point of 
definitive obligation. In some instances, this will apply to procurements placed 
with the other services on which the necessary action has not been completed and 
recorded on Air Force accounting records as required (sec. 1311, Public Law 663). 

The Air Force cannot specifically identify items of equipment and/or systems 
or supplies which will fail to meet scheduled dates of procurement, thereby repre- 
senting a portion of the unobligated funds at the end of the fiscal year. Generally, 
the unobligated balances anticipated are occasioned by what has been described. 
This is the best possible estimate at this time of the condition of Air Force funds 
at the end of fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959. 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed Monday with ‘Aircraft modifica- 
tion,’”’ will we not? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; ‘‘Aircraft maintenance and modifica- 
tion,’’ and we also have the flying hour summary before we proceed 
with operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. Will we have the same witnesses back? 

General Bogart. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say, General Coupland, and Colonel Page, 
and others, I think you have done a good job. It has been very 
helpful to us. You, Mr. Secretary and General Irvine, have been 
very helpful. Thank you. 

General CoupLtanp. We consider it a privilege to appear before you, 
and I appreciate your patience in listening. 
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Monpay, Marcu 17, 1958. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE MAINTENANCE AND 
MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. A. G. HEWITT, DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEER- 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

LT. GEN. C. 8S. IRVINE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROL- 
LER OF THE AIR FORCE 

LT. COL. SHELDON PAST, CHIEF, MODERNIZATION BRANCH, AIR- 
CRAFT AND MISSILES DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL 
PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings. 


RELATIONSHIP OF REQUEST TO ENTIRE BUDGET 


General Bogart, I understand the aircraft and missile maintenance 
and modification estimate you are about to present cuts across normal 
appropriation lines. Will you explain to the committee the general 
content of the estimate and tell us how it relates to the total Air Force 
budget? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning we propose to present our requirements 
for the aircraft and missile maintenance and modification program. 
This is a single program which is supported by both the aircraft and 
missile procurement appropriation and by the operation and main- 
tenance appropriation. : 


MANNER OF PRESENTATION OF BUDGET REQUEST 


In the working book before you in section 1, under tab 1—A, there 
is @ summary sheet which shows the area of coverage. We cover 
budget program 120, which is the aircraft components, from which 
we procure the spares required for the modification program, and 
budget program 160, which covers the contractual cost and the depot 
cost of modification of equipment. Then budget project 431, ““Depot 
maintenance,” is from the Operation and maintenance appropriation. 
This is the first project which we present out of the operation and 
maintenance appropriation, and this will be pulled into the overall 
justification. 

These two programs in Aircraft and missile procurement, program 
120 and program 160, complete the total requirement for that appro- 
priation. 

The book before you this morning is made up in the same format 
as the other books. Section 1 contains, first of all, this recap sheet 
to which I have just referred, and General Hewitt’s statement. Gen- 
eral Hewitt is our principal witness in this appropriation area. Sec- 
tion 2, under the white tab 2, contains copies of the Vu-Graphs which 
General Hewitt will use. Section 3 of the book gives the abbreviated 
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budget program justifications for each of these areas, and the 3-year 
comparison for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 in total. That is 
followed in section 3—D by the detailed buy lists and work programs 
for the maintenance and modification program. 

There is also an appendix A at the end of the book which consti- 
tutes a statement of our depot level maintenance policy. That is not 
tabbed. It is the last item in the book, 

The entire book, with the exception of the detailed buy lists under 
section 3—D, is unclassified. The buy lists themselves are confi- 
dential. 

General Hewitt is our principal witness, and he has a prepared 
statement which is in section 1 under tab 1—B of the book. 


BACKGROUND OF GENERAL HEWITT 


Mr. Manon. We have had General Hewitt before the committee 
previously. We are pleased to have you here again. Before you 
became Director of Maintenance Engineering, what was your assign- 
ment? 

General Hewirr. My present assignment, sir, is Director of Mainte- 
nance Engineering under the Deputy Chief of Staff for Materiel. 
Prior to that I was the vice commander of the Far East Air Logistic 
Force in the Far East. This is the fourth year I have been here as 
Director of Maintenance Engineering. 

Mr. Manon. Have you had experience at Wright Field? 

General Hewirt. Yes, sir. I was the Deputy Director of Mainte- 
nance Engineering there before I went to the Far East. 

Mr. Manon. How long were you at Wright Field? 

General Hewrrr. About 3% years, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right; proceed, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


Brief biographical sketch of witness: Born Winnipeg, Canada, 1903. Enlisted 
Army Air Corps July 2, 1923; commissioned first lieutenant April 21, 1942. 
Assignments include: Chief, Maintenance Division, Eighth Air Force Service 
Command, Europe; Commander, 44th Air Depot Group European Theater; 
Chief, Maintenance Division, Tinker AFB, Oklahoma; Director of M: aintenance, 
Tinker AFB, Oklahoma; Deputy Chief Maintenance Division, Air Materiel 
Command, Wright Patterson AFB, Ohio; Vice Commander Far East Air Materiel 
Command, Japan (FEALOGFOR). Graduated: Industrial College of Armed 
Forces, Washington, D. C., June 1949. Decorations: Legion of Merit, 1 cluster; 
Bronze Star Medal; Commendation Medal, 1 cluster; Air Medal; French Croix 
de Guerre, and Commander, Order of British Empire. 


General Hewirr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
today we will present to you the maintenance and modification esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1959. This includes budget project P-431, 
“Depot maintenance’; budget program P-160, “Modification of 
equipment”’; and that portion of budget program 120, “Spares,’ 
which relates to the modification program. To afford you a clear 
understanding of the job we are required to do in fiscal year 1959, I 
will discuss and support this request with the factors considered in 
arriving at our position. 

Strategic and defense requirements dictate that we modify and 
maintain a large fleet of strike, defense, and support weapon systems. 
It is anticipated that these requirements will not diminish in the imme- 
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diate future. If the past trend of technical development continues, 
each subsequent weapon system will prove to be more costly to main- 
tain than its predecessor. 

In the computing of this request, we considered the following factors: 

(a) The USAF programed force structure for fiscal year 1959. 

(6) The maintenance and overhaul requirement of all USAF air- 
craft, engines, and associated equipment. 

(c) The modernization and modification necessary to have combat- 
effective forces. 

(d) Actual costs incurred in previous years for identical or similar 
workloads. 

The estimate of the maintenance and modification program for fiscal 
year 1959 is $1,367.4 million. The breakdown of this gross total is 
as follows: 


Millions 
P4231. Denot lovael ORICON s 6 skis weenie eek aa caw denen $746. 4 
Be OE ROE TR a ss eins ecco & sensi ob 04: ien oni dd mean cc er saeco aig 526. 0 
BN 5 II aig oi. eet ise goin ie ss pp vo naa vapid eg ee 95. 0 


I will discuss in detail each one of hats areas as we proceed with 
this presentation. 

In our efforts to maintain a superior force, increased complexity 
and the search for better performance result in more maintenance 
man-hours and cost for the individual weapon system. We are con- 
stantly seeking improved performance, which in turn is followed by 
even greater complexity. A further requirement has developed 
as a result of this problem. Not only does this create a need for more 
man-hours, but it also creates a need for more kinds of specialists 
skilled to a greater degree than ever before. 

Even though our inventory is decreasing quantitatively, it is in- 
creasing qualitatively. The decrease in our inventory is a result of 
the phase-out of such older aircraft as the F—94’s, F- 89C’s, F 84F’s, 
F-80’s, C-45’s, and B-25’s. These as well as other older type air- 
craft will not receive depot-level maintenance or crash-damage repair 
unless they have a priority mission requirement. At the same time, 
the influx of new, more advanced equipment has the effect of increasing 
our maintenance cost. 

For example, the depot level labor support for a wing of F—94 jet 
fighters for 1 year costs approximately $1.3 million, while the cost of 
maintaining a wing of F—102 jet fighters is estimated at $2.5 million. 
You will note these are both relatively modern aircraft. 


Depot LeveL MAINTENANCE 


I will now discuss the costs incurred in the P-431 project for depot 
level maintenance of USAF aircraft, engines, accessories, and support 
equipment. I will also discuss what I feel are the more current 
aspects of the depot maintenance business to include its relationship 
to the contractual maintenance program. 

Depot maintenance is defined as that level of maintenance per- 
formed on Air Force equipment requiring major overhaul, repair or 
comple te rebuild of parts, assemblies, subassemblies, and end items. 
This includes the emergency maintenance support required by the 
using command to insure that Air Force weapon systems and support- 
ing equipment are in a maximum state of readiness. Depot mainte- 
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nance is normally performed on equipment which is damaged or worn 
to such an extent that it is beyond the capability of the using or 
immediate support organization to restore to useful operation. 

I can illustrate the size of the job in project 431 for fiscal year 1959 
by pointing out that we will expend approximately 49,000 manyears- 
on major maintenance jobs, such as Iran’s (inspect and repair as 
necessary) and crash-damage repairs. In addition there are approxi- 
mately 22,000 man-years programed for major engine overhaul and 
approximately 56,000 man-years of labor to be expended on accessories, 
armament, electronics, and other associated equipment. Geographi- 
cally, our maintenance activities are worldwide. There are eight 
major maintenance depots and hundreds of contractors. 

If we are to maintain a ready strike force, our complex weapon 
systems require a depot level periodic inspection and repair. When 
we receive new equipment it immediately generates maintenance 
requirements to keep it in a state of readiness whether it is used or not, 
until the day it is salvaged. 

How do we determine when this maintenance will be performed? 
The initial inspection period of new aircraft or engines is based on 
service tests and past experience on similar equipment. This time 
period is then constantly evaluated by both operational and main- 
tenance personnel to determine whether the period of time between 
these costly depot level maintenance inspections can be modified. 
For example, the time periods for depot-level maintenance have 
recently been extended for the B-52, B-47, C-118, C-123, C-131, 
and F-86L. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WORKLOAD 


The total workload for both depot maintenance and modernization 
for fiscal year 1959 amounts to 144,019 man-years. This workload 
will be done at either a depot facility or by contractual means. For 
depot accomplishment in fiscal year 1959, approximately 68,000 
man-years are programed. This includes work on such aircraft as 
B-—52’s, several series of fighters, some cargo- and transport-type 
aircraft; aircraft engines larger than the R-2800 and associated acces- 
sories and other equipment. 

The maintenance and modernization of first-line weapon systems 
and associated support equipment is done in both Air Force depots 
and contractor facilities. The Air Force policy for distribution of 
this workload has not changed in the last few years. Basically, the 
USAF depot-work force is used to accomplish work projects which 
will contribute most to a full tactical capability in the event of an 
emergency. In making decisions on whether to contract or maintain 
in a depot, there are a number of factors that must be taken into con- 
sideration. Included are impact on combat effectiveness, economy, 
and security. Inability to acquire or retain necessary skills often 
requires the Air Force to contract workloads even though in-depot 
maintenance would be preferred for tactical reasons. This situation 
occurred in the maintenance of some of our century series aircraft 
(F-100, F—102) and certain electronic and armament systems. 

In the contractual area approximately 76,000 man-years of mainte- 
nance requirements will be accomplished. This contractual workload 
will be done by both prime contractors and private maintenance com- 
panies. 
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We use the prime manufacturer for initial modification contracts 
for new aircraft, engines, or complex electronic components, being 
introduced into the Air Force inventory. For example, the J—79 en- 
gine used in the B-58 and F-104 is being overhauled by General 
Electric initially. The introduction of new items is often accom- 
panied by such problems as design and production deficiencies, vali- 
dation of spare-parts requirements, technical-data changes, and the 
development of effective maintenance methods. By contracting with 
the prime manufacturer for the initial overhaul the solutions to these 
problems are facilitated. At the same time the gap between the 
introduction of the new item and the development of maintenance 
capability is materially reduced. It provides a means whereby the 
prime manufacturer can gain firsthand knowledge through practical 
experience as to the maintainability and deficiencies of his equipment. 
Further, much valuable time is saved in getting these improvements 
into production line models. On our second line, or commercial equiv- 
alent type of aircraft, engines, and accessories, competitive bids are 
solicited from private maintenance contractors. For example, the 
C-121 Lockheed aircraft is being maintained by Flight Enterprises, 
Inc., and J-33 jet engines are being overhauled by Southwest Air- 
motive Corp., of Dallas, Tex. These private maintenance contractors 
play an integral part in our maintenance program. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE BY CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. I do not want to open the matter up for discussion, 
but I would like to know if you are going to give us a pretty good 
picture on the matter of whether or not you are giving the maximum 
amount of the maintenance business, insofar as you reasonably can, 
to outside contractors. Will you get into that later? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir, to any detail you wish, Mr. Mahon. 
As I mentioned, in the division of the workload in project P-431 
(depot maintenance) we are putting approximately 68,000 man-years 
of the work into our depots. This will consist primarily of our first- 
line combat aircraft and the supporting equipment. We are putting 
76,000 man-years of work out contractually, which will be divided 
between prime contractors and private maintenance contractors. 

Mr. Manon. So, a majority of this type work is done by private 
contractors. 

General Hewirt. Yes, sir. 


DIVISION OF DEPOT MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES BETWEEN GOVERNMENT 
AND INDUSTRY 


General Irvine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak on that ques- 
tion from the Air Force policy viewpoint. Back in 1951 and 1952, 
General Rawlings, General Cook, and myself, at the working level as 
deputy commander of AMC, looked over the situation we were in and 
laid some long-range plans for future actions. At that time we had 
an Air Force funds program to construct 2 very large fp 1 of 
them in the Northeast, at an expenditure of, roughly, $50 million 
apiece. Looking ahead, it appeared to us that we were not using 
our contractors, big and little, even in the Korean emergency, to 
anything approaching their full capability. Also, in handling civil- 
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service people we wanted to provide the maximum degree of conti- 
nuity. Prat 

At that time we elected not to build those two major depots. We 
planned .in the years ahead, beginning, I think, in 1957, 5 vears later, 
to have a distribution of, roughly, 50 percent of our maintenance 
workload between our depots and industry. This was necessary if 
we did not build these new depots and spend another $100 million in 
modiiication and improvement of the existing depots. We felt this 
would be poor use of the taxpayers’ money if those facilities existed in 
industry. We reached approximately 50-percent division, I believe, 
in 1956. 

General Hewirr. That is correct. 

General Irvine. Our policy in the Air Force is to look at industry 
and our depots as one total package, and divide the work between 
them in the way that makes most sense, first, for our mission support, 
and, second, for the all-important thing of how much money it costs 
to perform the total program. 

We have never just cut each job in two. Some big jobs required 
the use of the jigs, originally used in manufacture of the airplane, for 
major modifications of the B-47 airplane. These jobs we put back in 
the plants which made the airplane. The initial programing for repair 
of new engines was something we started many years ago. We sent 
them back to the man who made them so he could see what happened, 
what went wrong in the early stages. 

The reorientation of our depot system is more and more a part 
of our fighting organization. It is General Rawlings’ concept, and 
mine, that the depots which work for SAC, for example, would, the 
minute the whistle is blown, become, in effect, a part of SAC or 
a part of the Air Defense Command and either work in their own 
shop or go to the bases where the work is required. This is a reason for 
having the depots and backing up the first-line equipment at the 
earliest practical time. 

We tried to keep the workload reasonably evenly divided and to 
put the jobs on contract where we could have a reasonable production 
run, because this has to be done in industry. You must give a man a 
job which runs 6 months or a year, so he can do a decent production- 
ine job and get his costs down and have some continuity for his 
people. 

While Mr. Roger Lewis was Assistant Secretary for Materiel, we 
set up a program so that whenever we could we would just extend a 
job which a contractor had to the maximum of 3 years, provided his 
costs were proper and reasonable, again to provide continuity, because 
there is nothing worse than to give a job to a contractor and then stop 
him and have somebody else continue it. 


DIVISION OF WORK IN AIR FORCE DEPOTS 


In our depot system, on the other hand, we have kept them more on 
a job-shop deal ‘where we can move the employees from aircraft to 
engines, from engines to accessories, again to try to keep a level work- 
load. 

During this period, the total job has not changed particularly, but 
the kind of work has changed very materially. The work on airplanes 
as such, the actual work on airframes, is steadily diminishing. The 
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San Bernardino depot, I think, is as good an example as any of the 
sort of thing we are getting into. Their work on things like C—124’s 
will start to come down because we have reached the point where we 
should logically put the C—124 airplane on competitive bids when our 
costs are determined, but their work on missiles and supporting sys- 
tems for missiles will increase. This is an example of the sort of 
thing we are trying to do, managementwise, in the Air Force. 


MANAGEMENT IN OVERHAUL ACTIVITIES 


There has been criticism of the Air Force, I know, because the total 
requirement for overhaul of airplanes like the B—25 has gone down, 
for the very obvious reason that we are phasing many of them out this 
year. So there inevitably will be dislocations in the maintanance 
industry. 

We try wherever we can to look after the little fellow in this program 
and to provide him some continuity, and it is a pretty difficult manage- 
ment job. I know we are not able to do it as well as we would like, 
for many considerations. I want to assure you we have had for 6 
years a long-range plan in this area, and we have been carrying our 
program on under the same policies. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and other agencies have been hammering away at a program in 
the Defense Department which would give industry every possible 
break in connection with these programs. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 


CONTINUITY OF EMPLOYMENT AT DEPOTS 


Mr. Manon. Do you confer with these various groups from time 
to time? I do not mean the organizations. I mean with people who 
are interested in getting more and more of this business into strictly 
private industry. 

General Irvine. We confer with the individuals and we confer 
with the presidents of the organizations. They come in to see me. 
They come in to visit with our secretary. This is a business. You 
cannot change direction every other day depending on what the 
economie conditions are in the country. I think a taxpayer who 
works for a depot is entitled to the same consideration as the tax- 
payer who works for the Boeing Aircraft Co. 

All we are trying to do is to provide continuity to keep people 
working on jobs as long term as possible. 


COMPARATIVE VALUES OF DEPOT MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. Do we get more for our money, probably, in contract- 
ing this work out? 

General Irvine. I do not think you get any more or any less out 
of an American boy working in a depot than you do one working in a 
factory. If we have a well-run factory, we get more out of him. If 
we have a well-run manufacturer’s plant, we do also. We have run 
studies annually, and we have a new one which is due in about a week 
or so, on comparative costs, but you have to be sure you are comparing 
oranges with oranges and apples with apples. Very often you can 
put a contract out to a contractor and the price looks attractive, and 
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maybe his apparent costs per man-hour are less than for the depot, 
but when you add up the total costs you may find out, as we have to 
our sorrow, that he puts cheaper help on the job and sends the com- 
ponents back to the depot to be overhauled and puts in new ones. 

The most difficult management job I know of in putting work out 
on contracts is to define what the task is and to control the costs. 
It does not make any difference where you do it, if the management 
is good the costs will be about the same. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE WORKLOAD DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Manon. Approximately how much money per year are we 
paying American industry for this contract work? 

General Irvine. We have that figure here. It would be about an 
even split in man-hours with what we do in our depots. 

General Hewirr. We put 71 percent, sir, of the total money 
involved in the modernization and the maintenance programs out to 
industry. That is, 71 percent of the $1.3 billion we are asking for 
goes to industry. 

General Irvine. The reason I say it is roughly a 50 percent split 
is that part of the job which goes back to industry we do not want 
to do in a depot because it may be a short-term job which requires 
millions of dollars to tool up for, such as this job of reworking early 
airplanes. We had some F-102’s which came out and we had to do 
some work on the airplanes. We found it more economical to do it 
in the Convair plant where they actually made the parts initially. 
But in the next step we put them in our depot at San Antonio. 


DIVISION OF OVERHAUL AND REPAIR BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. Manon. On February 11, we wrote a letter to Secretary 
Douglas as follows: 


It is requested that the following information be developed for the forthcoming 
hearings on the fiscal year 1959 Air Foree budget by the House Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee: 

(a) What is the policy of the Department of the Air Force concerning the 
utilization of private industry for aircraft overhaul and repair requirements? 

(b) How were fiscal year 1958 overhaul and repair funds allocated by the Air 
Force as between (1) United States Government facilities, (2) private industry- 
negotiated contracts, (3) private industry-competitive bid contracts. 

(c) What allocation of overhaul and repair funds were estimated for fiscal 
year 1959 on the same basis? 

(d) Provide a comparison of hourly costs under the three methods listed in 
subparagraph (b) above and show the basis of such cost. 

This information should be provided for the subcommittee for study prior to 
the detailed hearings on the overhaul and repair portion of the Air Force budget. 
Witnesses should be prepared to discuss this subject in greater detail during the 
hearings if so desired. 


As I understand it, you have prepared answers to those questions 
and they are inserted here in this book. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. They will be incorporated. 

General Hewirrt. I have the reply which was prepared in response 
to your memorandum, sir, dated March 10. I could read this in or 
just place it in the record, if you wish. 
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Mr. Manon. We will let the turn of the interrogation determine 
where we will put it. 

General Hewirr. All right, sir. 

I might further explain just a bit the cost you were asking about, 
the total money which would go out to contract. In saying 71 percent, 
which is about $947 million, estimated to go out to industry during 
fiscal year 1959, this includes materials that we would buy—kits for 
modification, too. In pure labor, sir, we will purchase about $397 
million worth of labor from contractors during fiscal year 1959 as op- 
_— to approximately $365 million worth of labor in our depots. 

his is about a 50-50 break for the labor only. 

Of course, in the many millions of dollars that we put out for kits 
over and above the labor, there is a lot of labor involved in the fabrica- 
tion of the kits, also. 

Mr. Manon. We have opened up the question here of depot 
maintenance versus contract maintenance. Are there any questions 
on that subject? 


UTILIZATION OF SMALL CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Suepparp. I think, General, from your comments and from 
mail, phone calls, et cetera, that I get, it is not so much an objection 
to the maintenance depots as such as it is to the total expenditure. 
In other words, the predominant question which I get is based upon 
the fact,““Why is it, with the tremendous backlog which exists at, 
hypothetically, North American, Douglas, et cetera, that the small 
contractors are eliminated to the point that they are getting work 
back into the airframe or prime contractor operation?” 

That seems to be the big squawk, if I may use that terminology. I 
have had only rare complaints about the depots literally as such 
because, as you well say, that is a balance of the application of man- 
power geographically, but the moot question is, it is quite probable 
that the airframe people have a tremendous backlog expenditurewise, 
but at the same time they are apparently reaching into the field of 
overhaul and repair which precludes from small contractors a certain 
portion of this percentage which you gentlemen are referring to. 


DIVISION OF CONTRACT WORK BETWEEN PRIME CONTRACTOR AND OTHERS 


In other words, let us take the 50 percent which you have mentioned. 
If that were further broken down, gentlemen, to that which applied 
between the prime contractor and the so-called maintenance, overhaul, 
and repair contractor, it would obviously be a much lesser percentage. 
Is that not true? 

General Irvine. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That seems to be the moot question. Of course, 
you obviously have reasons within the Department for putting a large 
portion of overhaul and repair work back into the prime contractor. 
What is the answer to that, please? I know you have one, but I think 
it ought to be on the record. 

General Irvine. There are 2 or 3 problems involved. First, to 
go back to the depot, we have an overall financial limitation on 
civilian employment. We try to keep that number constant. This 
is our first problem. 
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The second problem is that in some of these areas, for example, the 
overhaul of aircraft engines, the requirement for test cells and over- 
haul equipment makes it a fairly dangerous business to get into 
because of the nonseverable costs you have to establish. So we do 
not encourage people to spend a lot of their own money to set up 
overhaul facilities when they are going to be in competition with people 
who already have them. 

So in many of these cases we do not invite the prime contractor in. 
We do not offer him an opportunity in many cases. Maybe we offer 
him an opportunity in more cases than we have to, I will agree with 
you, but when we do we look at their overall costs. As a general 
thing, the smaller company with less overhead, if he has the facilities 
to work with, will get the business. 

There is nothing i in the law which says that a man is not entitled to 
lose money if he wishes to. We have had a case which I think you 
are familiar with, sir, where a contractor elected to buy an overhaul 
contract. This we disc ourage every way we know how, because this 
means nothing but trouble in the administration of the contract. 

I think you must remember that when a large company has business 
in the future but their present business in the shop is diminishing to 
the point where they are letting 10,000 or more people go, they will 
fight pretty hard to get work to put in the shop. 

We have, to put it mildly, a rather difficult administrative job to 
keep the big fellows out of the jobs we want to reserve for the little 
ones, but I want to assure you that I personally, and General Hewitt, 
have spent a lot of our time trying to make sure that the little fellow 
got his chance in this area. 


SHARE OF CONTRACT WORK FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SHepparp. May I ask a question at that point, General? 
It does present a very difficult problem, and one which is very hard to 
resolve. Anybody who is conversant with military operations realizes 
that. It dawned in my mind, to the degree that it has any value, that 
perhaps in order to obviate these high and low operational problems 
with which you are confronted, if there were a determined small 
business set aside, percentagewise—at the moment, I do not say 
whether it is 1 percent or one-half of 1 percent or 50 percent—if that 
were clearly established and then operated, not only established but 
operated, would it not have a tendency to obviate that management 
problem with which you are dealing so definitely and which creates 
so much trouble? 

AIR FORCE OVERHAUL POLICY 


General Irvinr. We have tried to set this policy in the Air Force: 
The first job done on a new engine or airplane should logically go to 
the contractor to establish costs and procedures. 

Then the first-line airplane should go to the depot and they should 
go from the depot to essentially the overhaul and maintenance 
ey rather than back to the prime contractors. This is our 
policy. 

In many of these cases the prime contractors are not even given 
an opportunity, speaking now of the large companies. I think further 
implementation of that policy will take care of the problem you talk 
of. But we have to face the fact that we have the capability in this 
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country, within the so-called maintenance industry as well as our 
rime contractors, to do a great deal more than the workload we 
ave available to give them. This is our real trouble. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. As long as there is a percentage set aside for 
small business and that money is functional, that operation has a 
clarifying effect from the managerial point of view. 

General Irving. That is right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. At the moment, when you consider the total 
requirements of the Air Force and all of its ramifications having to do 
with its planes and everything that goes into these planes, mechanically 
and otherwise, you figure that the workload is balanced out insofar 
as your depots are concerned and the necessity for the continuity 
of those depots versus that of the airframe people and those of the 
overhaul and maintenance contractor. That is about as well divided 
as can be reasonably expected, practically speaking. Is that correct? 

General Irvine. This has been our endeavor. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have been working on this problem for how 
many years? 

General Irvine. All my life, but on this particular thing since 1951. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF., DEPOT 


Mr. Suepparp. In your conversation in response to Chairman 
Mahon you mentioned San Bernardino. We are very proud of the 
depot out there. It is my understanding that in their production 
rating they are rated at a very high percentage of efficiency. 

General Irvine. It is a very good depot. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Well managed and producing within the concepts 
of what management would say was good functioning. Is that 
correct? 

General Irvine. You can compare its operation very favorably 
with any airplane company in this country. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would it be too far afield to say that you might 
use that to compare others with? 

General Irvine. It would not, sir. We can do that. 


AIR FORCE POLICY OF OVERHAUL OF MISSILES 


Mr. Sixes. What will be the policy of the Air Force toward missile 
overhaul? Would it be the same? I speak now of depot mainte- 
nance as against contract maintenance. Will it be the same as is 
true of aircraft? 

General Irvine. Yes. Initially with missiles we will do the same 
thing as we did with airplanes, going into Edwards Air Force Base for 
their initial-test programs. The first engines will go back to the 
contractor and the first guidance system back to the factory. At that 
point we will take a look at our depot utilization and, where it makes 
sense to convert some portion of what normally would be a workload 
at San Bernardino, for example, overhaul of supporting systems in the 
airplane, we w ould use those people for missile components. 

This will take a period of time, 3 or 4 years, but eventually some of 
this work will go into the small support companies. I think we have 
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to face the fact that in the entire maintenance area on missiles the 
economical thing to do is to use depot teams and contractor teams to 
actually go to the base where the missiles are located and do as much 
work as possible there. 

Mr. Manon. Further questions on repair of aircraft? 


LOCATION OF AIR FORCE DEPOTS 


Mr. Tuomas. It appears to me that the general is facing the same 
problem the Navy has faced for over 50 years—it is either feast or 
famine when you consider the ship-repair yards. 

He talks about a program in advance for 6 or 8 years. I am 
wondering when he will start closing some of his own maintenance and 
repair yards. 

General Irvine. Let me talk to that, sir. 

Mr. THomas. Where are they located? 

General Irvine. There are eight major ones: Ogden, Sacramento, 
San Bernardino, Oklahoma City, San Antonio, at Warner-Robbins, 
ees and Middletown. Those are our eight so-called hard-core 

epots. 


DIVISION OF OVERHAUL FUNDS BETWEEN MANUFACTURERS AND NON- 
MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. THomas. What part goes into an overhaul by the prime 
contractor and what part goes into the shops of nonmanufacturing 
concerns? 

General Irvine. We can get that information. 

General Hewirr. Talking now of the project 431 funds, the $746 
million we are requesting for repair and maintenance during 1959, 
approximately 54 percent, or $182 million of this, will be negotiated 
without competition. 

That would be such as our B--47 contracts and the B-52. 

Mr. Tuomas. Only one-fourth of it goes to the little repair man and 
three-fourths to the big ones. 

General Hewirr. 47 percent, sir; approximately $162 million of these 
funds, would be competitively negotiated. That would be the small 
contractors in most cases, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the total amount? It is roughly $1% billion; 
is it not? 

General Hewirr. One billion three; yes. 

General Irvine. $746 million of that is what we are concerned 
with here. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Navy never has found a satisfactory answer to 
it and they are older in this business than you are. I guess you have 
to do about the best you can to keep them happy. 


REDUCTION OF SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE DEPOTS 


General Irvine. We are in the process of phasing out our supply 
depots and storage points and concentrating on maintaining the work- 
load at our eight hard-core depots. We have steadily decreased the 
number of people in the Air Force over the last 5 years that are in 
this kind of work. 
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We have held the supply people reasonably constant. It is entirely 
possible that within the next 5 years with the effect of missiles we may 
have to look seriously at closing one or more of the depots. 


General Hewirr. We reduced our maintenance force by 5,000 
people this year. 


Mr. Manon, Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CAPABILITIES OF SMALL BUSINESSES 


Mr. Forp. Some people came to my office a week or so ago, General 
Hewitt, who are among the small independent airlines group who have 
had some work in the past but who have been unable to qualify cost- 
wise or otherwise more recently. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are the competitors doing a good job? 

General Hewirr. Southwest Airmotive in Dallas is doing a good 
job on the J—33 engines. 

Mr. Forp. The Air Force is satisfied with the work being done by 
these people who had the lower prices? 

General Irvine. We would not give them the job if we did not 
think they were capable. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE RECONDITIONING CYCLE 


Mr. Miuuer. General, the figures you gaye us as to 6 diffe rent types 
of planes indicated a lengthening of the repair cycle by 33% percent 
for 5 of them and about 25 percent as to the B-52’s. Has there been 
a lengthening in general for other types of planes or is that limited 
merely to those you mention? 

General Hewirr. Each year we have a new group of airplanes 
which will fall into this category. This is the result of experience. 
We usually start out with a new type of airplane quite conservatively 
as to the inspection cycle. 

Then as we gain experience we lengthen that interval. 

Mr. Miuuer. As I understand it, it is logical that when anew plane 
comes in to you to have a shorter cycle until you get the bugs out, 
and so on. 

General Hewitt. That is right. 

Mr. Miuurr. Does this table indicate a reduction in overhaul ex- 
pense, or when you lengthen the repair cycle do you find that you 
have to add more time in the overhaul? 

General Hewitt. There will possibly be a little more time added 
to the overhaul, sir, by doing it every 36 months versus every 24 
months, but the net result is a savings because when you just tie up 
the airplane in an IRAN line or an inspection line you just have frozen 
assets. You are tying it up for a long period of time, and doing a 
little more or a little less work on it does not amount to much. 

If you can increase the cycle by 33 percent you reduce the overhaul- 
maintenance cost of that airplane. 

Mr. Mitier. While you may not reduce it by 33% percent it is a 
substantial reduction. Is that right? 

General Hewrrr. That is right. 
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General Irvine. More important than that I think is the fact that 
our time periods are really set on the basis of flying safety. When is 
it necessary from the standpoint of safety or improvement of the 
product to put it back in the line? 

The most important thing is that at least 25 percent of the costs in 
overhauling an airplane or engine are the pipeline time and the tear- 
down and reassembly time, so we want to reduce that portion of it as 
much as we can. 

Even more important than that is the fact that we take a first line 
fighting airplane from the inventory for a period of time while working 
on it, so we want to reduce the number of times we take it out to the 
the very minimum. 


LOCATION OF OVERHAUL WORK 


Mr. Mituier. When you take one of these planes out for the normal 
repair cycle, is the plane itself, the frame and so on, checked at the 
same place as motors are, or do you have to separate them? 

General Irvine. Major components, such as engines, are over- 
hauled at some point especially equipped, either military or com- 
mercial installations. 

The airplane is carefully inspected as are all its components, and 
we do work only on those things that inspection indicates is necessary. 
This is compared to our old depot inspection philosophy where we 
tore down everything and replaced all the bolts and repainted 
everything. 

OBJECT OF OVERHAUL 


Our only object is to put the machine back in first-class operational 
condition. Maybe it is not painted up as pretty and does not have 
everything that they would like, but they have a fighting machine 
back. 

It has taken about 3 years to get the operating units to accept this 
fact. This is the difference between $100,000 on a C-47 job and 
$25,000, for example, on the other airplane. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, you do not carry it to the extreme 
of doing a lot of stuff that is not required? 

General Irvine. We do nothing that we think is not necessary 
except for combat efficiency and flight safety. 

Mr. Mitier. Normally the plane is processed independently of 
motors, and motors are sent possibly to the manufacturer and new 
motors perhaps put in? 

General Irvine. If the ones in there are satisfactory to run another 
100 hours or so nothing is done with them except to wash them off 
and put them back in again. 


FLIGHT SAFETY OF B-47’S AND OVERHAUL CYCLE 


Mr. Anprews. How long have you had this new schedule for 
B-47’s, which is a reduction rather than an increase? 

General Hewirr. This year, sir. 

Mr. ANpReEws. I was disturbed about the B-47 crashes. Have 
you not had several killed in the last few weeks? 
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General Irvine. Our percentages of failures for the number of 
flying hours on that airplane is such that nothing in aircraft history 
has been as good from a reliability standpoint. 

Mr. Anprews. Is this shorter period of time responsible in any way? 

General Irvine. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. Your record of flight safety has not been in your 
opinion impaired by this stretch-out in overhaul time? 

General Irvine. No, sir. 

General Hewirr. We watch our materiel failures very closely, sir. 
We have not had an increase in accidents caused by materiel failures in 
recent years. There has been a slight decrease continuously. We 
watch each individual type of airplane, and if the rate goes up on 
that we examine it very closely to determine if that materiel failure 
which contributed to the accident. 


SAVINGS IN OVERHAUL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Coincidental with this chart do you have any compara- 
tive cost figures which could go into the record and also some figures 
might show a greater availability of the aircraft as a result? 

General Hewirr. We can easily work that up for you and insert it 
in the record, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful for the record to justify or 
explain what has been done as a result of this program. 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate for depot maintenance reflects the exten- 
sion of time between IRAN’s (inspect and repair as necessary) for certain type 
aircraft. To arrive at the requirement of aircraft that would have been in 
overhaul facilities in event the cycle time had not been extended the following 
criteria were considered: 

(a) Reduction of requirements in cleaning, disassembly, inspection and repair 
of systems and components. 

(b) Increased work specifications when the IRAN is ultimately accomplished. 
Therefore, extension of a cycle by a percentage of time will not reduce cost per 
cycle by the same percentage. 

The following table reflects the reduction in fiscal requirements and increased 
aircraft available to the operating commands. The increased aircraft avail- 
ability represents the additional number of aircraft available for the entire year 
and conse we sntly represents a significant increase in our combat ready force. 


| Increased 








Funding re- aircraft 
Aircraft type quirement availability 
| reduction to using 
command 
per year 
eS — - — -— Ia pes 
B-52_... $11, 953, 775 | 28 
B-47.... | 21, 000, 000 | 88 
F-86L | 2, 769, 900 58 
C-118..- } wes aol 1, 515, 000 2 
C-123- 780, 000 6 
C-131A, C, D... * t pikiated sb in a 246, 860 | 1 


C-131B_. eR Ere 74, 058 | 1 
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AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT PRACTICES WITH RESPECT TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Boyz. My question is predicated upon the fact that General 
Irvine earlier testified they were familiar with the general plight of the 
small-business man. That seems to be the general concern of the 

eople everywhere, particularly in light of the fact that the testimony 
oes indicates that the Air Force is bigger than the five largest cor- 
porations in the United States. Would that be true? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Boy e. Since that is the case and if taxes are the brutal killer 
in this whole deal, there becomes more and more a responsibility on 
the part of people who are setting the policy, such as yourselves, to 
see that the little company is getting an opportunity to survive in this 
situation, particularly in light of the fact that you have 64 percent of 
the total Federal budget going into the military. 

As early as 1957 the Small Business Administration of the House 
of Representatives said that given the same tempo of business mergers 
and business failures in the next 18 years you would not have any 
small businesses with a capitalization of less than $100 million. It 
seems to me that the policymaking people not only in the Air Force 
but in the Army and Navy as well have a fiduciary relationship to 
small businesses throughout the country to see that as we fight this 
cold war, they do not let 80 corporations which you previously 
testified to as getting some 95 percent of the total business hog all 
the business. Are those figures substantially correct? 

General Irvine. No. Of the business available to put out to 
large or small businesses I believe General Hewitt said the number 
was 40-plus percent went to other than prime contractors. 

General Hewirr. 46 percent, sir. 

Mr. Boyte. I am not referring specifically to just your shop but 
I am talking about some testimony here to the effect that 80 com- 
panies got 90 or 95 percent of the total military budget. 

General Irvine. Of the procurement. This is probably true, of 
the procurement in the 100 and 200 where we buy new hardware. 

I will furnish that figure for the record, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The Air Force in fiscal year 1957 placed about 86 percent of the procurement 
dollars with 100 companies comprised of several hundred divisions and/or manu- 
facturing locations. Of these procurement dollars placed during fiscal year 1957, 
it is estimated that approximately 50 percent will be subcontracted to a large 
number of suppliers and that approximately 21 percent of the Air Force dollars 
will be placed by the 100 Air Force prime contractors with small business 
organizations. 

Mr. Miuuer. We should be clear as to whether we talk about the 
Defense Department or just the Air Force. Some of the questions 
you answered were related to the whole Defense budget. 

Mr. Boyte. I want the record to show that not only is the Air 
Force alive to their responsibility and to the size of the problem but 
that the committee here is living with it and is actively concerned with 
this problem and understands that it is obtuse, occult, and it may be 
almost unsolvable. 
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DEPOT-LEVEL MAINTENANCE POLICY 


Mr. Manon. I think it would be well to insert in the record at this 
os the response which you have prepared for the committee to the 
etter which we directed to you some time ago. 

This response contains considerable detailed information which you 
have covered in part in your statement here. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Depot-LEVEL MAINTENANCE PoLicy 


The Secretary of the Air Force received the following letter dated February 11 
from the chairman, Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives: 

“It is requested that the following information be developed for the forthcoming 
hearings on the fiscal year 1959 Air Force budget by the House Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittees: 


“AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL AND REPAIR 


‘“‘(a) What is the policy of the Department of the Air Force concerning the 
utilization of private industry for aircraft overhaul and repair requirements? 

‘“*(b) How were fiscal year 1958 overhaul and repair funds allocated by the Air 
Force as between— 

(1) United States Government facilities? 
(2) Private industry, negotiated contract? 
**(3) Private industry, competitive-bid contract? 

“(c) What allocations of overhaul and repair funds are estimated for fiscal 
year 1959 on the same basis? 

‘‘(d) Provide a comparison of hourly costs under the three methods listed in 
subparagraph (b) above, and show the basis of such costs. 

‘This information should be provided the subcommittee for study prior to the 
detailed hearings on the operations and maintenance portion of the Air Force 
budget. Witnesses should be prepared to discuss this subject in greater detail 
during the hearings if so desired by the subcommittee.” 

The information requested follows: 

(a) The maintenance and modernization of weapon systems and associated 
support equipment is done in both Air Force depots and contractor facilities. 
The Air Force policy for distribution of this workload has not changed in the 
last few years. Basically, the USAF depot maintenance work force are utilized 
to accomplish work projects which will contribute most to a full tactical capability 
in the event of an emergency and provide an in-being maintenance readiness 
capability to support the combat forces. Industry is utilized to the extent 
necessary in the accomplishment of depot maintenance requirements which 
exceed the USAF depot work force capability. Work projects which are not 
critical to the development of in-being readiness support within the USAF depot 
system are fully contracted to industry. 

In deciding whether to maintain contractually or to maintain in a depot, a 
number of factors are taken into consideration, such as impacts on combat 
effectiveness, economy, and security. Often, the inability to acquire or retain 
necessary skills requires the Air Force to contract workloads even though in-depot 
maintenance would be preferred for tactical reasons. Normally, the depot 
workload consists of first-line aircraft. 

We use the prime manufacturer for initial IRAN or modification contracts for 
new aircraft or engines being introduced into the Air Force inventory. The 
primary reason for this is that it is often necessary to accept production models of 
aircraft and equipment although we are aware that major modifications may be 
necessary and that “‘bugs’’ involving maintenance and overhaul have to be 
ironed out. The original manufacturer is often in the best position to provide 
these services. At the same time, the gap between the introduction of the new 
item and the development of a maintenance capability is materially reduced. 
It provides a means whereby the prime manufacturer can gain first-hand knowl- 
edge through practical experience as to the maintainability and deficiencies of his 
product. Further, much valuable time is saved getting these improvements into 
production line models. On our second line aircraft and certain aircraft engines 
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and accessories, competitive bids are solicited from private maintenance con- 
tractors. 

(b) Based on research made of the fiscal year 1958 contracts covering the bulk 
of money obligated in the first half of the fiscal year, the following distribution 
is furnished: 

(1) 57 percent or $398 million to United States Government facilities. 
(2) 43 percent or $297 million by contract to private industry. 
(a) 61 percent or $181 million by negotiation without competition. 
(b) 39 percent or $116 million by competitive negotiation. 

It is Air Force policy to utilize competitive bid procedures whenever possible. 
However, when the circumstances are such that the item to be repaired is complex, 
and where lack of specifications or other factors exist that would not permit the 
use of formal advertising to be logically considered, then we must use the excep- 
tions authorizing negotiating under the authority of title 10, United States Code, 
2304 (a). Not all negotiated contracts are sole source type procurement. The 
Air Force has been able to obtain the benefits of competition in many negotiated 
contracts. Under this system, a number of proposals are solicited and the com- 
pany determined to offer the best price and possessing the capability for doing the 
job will be awarded the contract. For example, in the past, negotiations for the 
maintenance and overhaul of the B—47 type aircraft centered mainly around three 
companies; Douglas, Lockheed, and Boeing. A number of other companies were 
ruled out of the competition for such reasons as lack of adequate space, test 
equipment, tooling, and technical know-how. 

An example of the necessity for negotiation without competition is the overhaul 
of the MG-10 fire-control system, used in the F-102. The Hughes Aircraft Co. 
did the research, design, and building of that system and without buying a great 
deal of expensive equipment and the locating of a lot of know-how, no company 
other than Hughes can overhaul the MG-10 at this time. 

The versatility and flexibility of the depot system versus the rigid procedures 
which govern contractual production cannot be overlooked. The frequent and 
rapid changes in today’s modern Air Force requirements can be absorbed in the 
depot system without delay. Minor changes to existing contracts require a 
minimum of 30 days and when more complicated changes are required 90- to 120- 
day delays are not uncommon. 

Military requirements shouid be a prime consideration in the decision as to 
where maintenance will be accomplished. Since weapon systems are vital to the 
operational mission of the combat forces, success or failure may well depend 
upon the responsiveness to military need. The importance of this responsiveness 
was illustrated during the Suez emergency when SAC terminated all aircraft 
input to depot and contract facilities. OCAMA and SAAMA had the flexibility 
to divert their technical skills to SAC bases to accomplish essential area support 
work. The depots were also able to divert manpower to the accomplishment of 
other critical support workloads during this emergency. In contrast, the con- 
tractor because of his limited scope of work had to lay off some of his manpower 
and to place others on standby status. As a result, the contractor’s unit costs 
increased. 

In summary, the flexibility of depots is an important essential in meeting con- 
tinuously changing operational requirements. The present work force of the 
depot system is considered a minimum essential to meet requirements for combat 
readiness. 

(c) The allocation of the fiscal year 1959 overhaul and repair funds is expected 
to be: 

(1) Fifty-four percent or $402 million to United States Government 
facilities. 
(2) Forty-six percent or $344 million to private industry. 
(a) Fifty-four percent or approximately $182 million of the contract 
total to be negotiated without competition. 
(b) Forty-seven percent or approximately $162 million of the contract 
total to be competively negotiated. 

(d) There is no comparative basis upon which we can determine hourly costs 
between depot and contract, or even between various contractors. The reasons 
stem from three basic factors. The first is the lack of identical elements in the 
cost-accounting systems among the depots and individual maintenance contrac- 
tors. The second is that there are a series of different hourly rates from a given 
contractor or depot based upon the nature of the workload and the skill levels 
required to accomplish it. The third is the requirement for the depot to provide 
varying degrees of support to the contractor. To illustrate: 
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(1) Contractors generally subcontract for a considerable amount of the work 
and normally include such charges as a material cost rather than a labor cost 
to the basic contract. Since material costs range from 10 percent upward the 
impact of this practice will be reflected in a cost variance. 

(2) The depots and contractors have individual rates to reflect the hourly 
costs peculiar to various types of maintenance and modification work. The 
lowest rates are generally found for manufacturing or production man-hours 
with progressive increases for tooling and engineering man-hours based on the 
requirement for higher skill levels. 

(3) Many contractors return reparable components and parts to the USAF 
depots for service and parts to the USAF depots for serviceable replacements 
thereby reducing the contractors unit cost and increasing the work at the depot. 

(4) The hourly costs vary considerably for the same type of work depending 
upon the need for multiple shift and overtime operation to meet USAF production 
schedules. 


(5) The hourly cost gives no index of the total cost to accomplish maintenance 
since this total cost is, in fact, a compound of many separate elements. A con- 
tractor having a lower hourly labor and overhead rate may, in reality, develop a 


higher total cost per unit because of increased man-hours or premium overtime 
costs. 


(6) In addition to the foregoing, a comparison of depot hourly cost with main- 
tenance contractor hourly cost give no consideration to the support provided by 
the depot to the contractor in the form of special tooling, ground handling equip- 
ment, plant machinery, in many instances facilities themselves, as well as supply 
inventory and supply support in the accomplishment of the work. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. There is one further thing that needs to be shown for 
the record. When vou compared the repair and maintenance work in 
private shops with that in the depots, in making these comparisons 
awhile ago, General, you left the impression that if people do a good 
job in industry and a similarly good job in Government depots that 
the taxpayer gets approximately the same for his money. I got that 
impression. 

General Irving. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. I assume in making that statement you were not con- 
sidering the fringe benefits that Federal workers get which, after all, 
are paid for by the taxpayers? 

General Irving. I am including those, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Considering the annual leave time, holidays, sick leave, 
civil-service retirement rights? It seems to me that would tend to 
raise the unit cost in the depot above the unit cost in private industry. 

General Irvine. It would except for this fact: The basic hourly 
rate for the civil-service employee in many cases is less than the com- 
parable pay in industry, so I say again on an overall philosophic view- 
point the costs are about the same. 

Mr. Manon. [I wish you would proceed to the end of your statement 
without further interrogation. 


COMPARATIVE SHARES OF WORK AND FUNDS 


Mr. Anprews. One question first, sir. Is it correct that the 
private companies do 52 percent of the business and receive 71 percent 
of the appropriation? 

General Hewirr. Fifty-three percent of the labor, sir, and 71 
percent of the dollars. 

Mr. Anprews. And the depots do 47 percent of the work and get 
29 percent of the money? 
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General Hewrrr. Approximately right, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Proceed. 
General Hewirr. We have been discussing the funds required to 


keep a weapon system in place ready for use. This job is only part of 
our objective. 


AIRCRAFT AND MissttE MopERNIZATION 


This then brings us to the other part of our workload, aircraft and 
missile modernization. This is the job of providing the in-being 
strike and defense forces with the maximum capability for successfully 
performing their assigned mission. 

The enemy capability i is not at a standstill but is ever changing and 
increasing in potential. It is mandatory that both our retaliatory 
strike and defense forces be equipped with the latest improved equip- 
ment to overcome this enemy potential. As the state of the art 
increases and technological breakthroughs are achieved, new and 
improved weapon systems are procured to replace existing weapons. 
However, due to the complexity of design and the time required to 
produce these new systems in quantity, it is vitally necessary to 
provide our in-being strike forces with the maximum capability of 
achievement of their assigned missions. For example, we are in- 
corporating the latest improvements in the newer production model 
B-52 aircraft which will become part of our inventory in the future. 
It is also necessary that our B—52’s now in the Strategic Air Command 
strike force be given this same capability wherever possible. To 
provide this maximum capability, program 160 provides funds for 
the modernization of in-service aircraft and missiles through modifi- 
cation of the basic weapon system or its component equipment. 


APPLICATION OF FUNDS 


The program I will present to you is the result of an intensive 
screening process to insure that only the most essential requirements 
will be accomplished. The program is screened at the highest level 
within the Air Force and receives continual command emphasis. 

The stringent management control exercised in this area has resulted 
in a balanced program between in-service weapon systems versus the 
procurement of new weapon systems. 

There is a definite relationship between the cost of modernization 
and dollar value of our in-service inventory. A comparison of in- 
ventory costs versus modernization cost indicates that in spite of the 
continual increase in inventory dollar value, our modernization costs 
have been decreased to the lowest point within the last few years and 
we are holding this minimum during fiscal year 1959. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1959 will provide the Strategic 
Air Command bomber forces with equipment that will increase their 
ability to penetrate enemy defenses, improve their bombing and navi- 
gation capability and provide improved flexibility in methods of attack 
to insure placing bombs on targets. For example, our B-47 and B-52 
aircraft will be modified to employ the QUAIL decoy missile to aid in 
penetration of the enemy defenses. 

The Air Defense Command fighter forces will be provided with the 
latest air-to-air kill capability and the associated ground communica- 
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tion and electronic equipment required for improved interception. 
For example, our F-102 aircraft which are presently equipped with 
standard hi-velocity and guided rockets, will be modified to carry 
an improved, more effective weapon. In ‘addition, the airborne early 
warning radar capability of our RC-121 aircraft will be improved to 
increase the effectiveness of our defense operations. 

The Tactical Air Command fighter forces will be provided with an 
improved deployment capability, an all-weather navigation strike 
capability and the ability to deliver nuclear weapons. For example, 
our F-100 aircraft will be equipped with 450-gallon tanks to insure 
nonstop deployment. 

The missile program will be provided with target drones equipped 
for final testing and evaluation of ground-to-air and air-to-air missile 
systems. 

SAFETY OF FLIGHT 


A highly important aspect of modernization is the correction of 
deficiencies which would result in safety-of-flight hazards or the 
inability to successfully complete the assigned mission. For example, 
inspections revealed that the landing gear trunnion supports of the 
B—52 aircraft were developing cracks. These cracks were propagating 
with each takeoff and landing and if the situation persisted, heavy 
damage and loss of aircraft would occur. A fix of this deficiency was 
required immediately. 

SPARES SUPPORT 


Program 120 provides the necessary initial spares support required 
as a result of modernization of our inve ntory, and the requested funds 
are computed on the basis of previous experience. The spares require- 
ments are directly proportional to the equipment requirements of 
program 160. 

FUNDING 


As has been the practice in the past, funds in programs 160 and 120 
are requested to support only known current needs. In the case of 
those requirements which extend for more than 1 year, funds are 
requested for only those portions actually required to be accomplished 
in our depots and by contract during the budget year. 

The detailed breakdown for the currently known requirements for 
fiscal vear 1959 has been provided for use of the committee. 


MISSILE MAINTENANCE 


Up to this point we have not discussed missile maintenance. Even 
though the percentage of this request that is pertinent to missile 
maintenance is comparatively small, it still amounts to a large amount 
of money, and I would like to discuss with you the planning we have 
done in anticipation of the entry of these new weapons into the 
operational force. 

Missiles are now beginning to supplement manned aircraft. We, 
therefore, must gear our maintenance operations to support both 
manned aircraft and missiles during this period. The concurrent 
support of new complex manned aircraft and missiles such as the 
IM-99 BOMARC interceptor missile, and the THOR and ATLAS 
ballistic missiles, will impose a great strain on our depot maintenance 
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system and technical skills. There is, and will continue to be, a short- 
age of electronic specialists necessary to perform this maintenance. 
We have initiated action to achieve the necessary skill level required 
to support these new weapon systems and to achieve maximum readi- 
ness at the most economical cost. Maintenance contributes to these 
programs through its emphasis on reliability and maintainability 
and through its activities in tool and test equipment evaluation. 
Many of the missile systems are interconnected and will require an 
expert systems analyst to locate the element which failed and then to 
locate the malfunctioning component. Automatic checkout equip- 
ment has been developed for the operational units which will auto- 
matically check the test points of each of these components and locate 
the trouble so that comparatively low-skill-level technicians can re- 
place the defective part. One manufacturer has found that manual 
checkout of certain electronic gear required 80 man-hours. For the 
same job, automatic sequence testers required only 1 hour and 45 
minutes. This program will help offset the shortage of highly skilled 
technicians necessary to maintain new weapon systems. 

To help solve the problem of reliability and maintainability, a very 
active program has been established to furnish failure data to the 
manufacturer for improving the reliability of his product. Maintain- 
ability criteria is also furnished to the contractor in the initial deve ‘lop- 
ment stages to preclude designs which generate maintenance problems. 
The manufacturers’ “reliability research” program is one of the most 
important single elements in missile building today. Missile manu- 
facturers are developing test equipment to perform simulated opera- 
tional testing for reliability on each part, component, and assembly 
used in the manufacture of their product. The importance of relia- 
bility cannot be overstressed. Extensive reliability testing will pay 
off both in the weapon system and its gr ound-support equipment. 

We are presently providing depot- -level maintenance support for the 
MATADOR and the FALCON and SIDEWINDER rockets. 

In the ballistic-missile field we are beginning to develop depot-level 
maintenance tooling and training requirements for the ATLAS and 
THOR. The depot level support for the operational ballistic missiles 
will ultimately be done by the San Bernardino Air Materiel Area. 
During the initial phase-in period, the depot-level maintenance will 
primarily be accomplished by the prime contractor. 

We have appraised our depot-maintenance policies and determined 
that maximum use wiil be made of mobile depot and contractor main- 
tenance teams to assist organizational maintenance personnel at the 
launching sites. 

Complete missiles, generally, will not be returned to the depot for 
overhaul as in the case of aircraft. The repair time for major com- 
ponents returned to an industrial facility for overhaul must be accel- 
erated. We cannot afford the cost of long pipelines of high-value 
equipment. High-value parts must be afforded high-speed transpor- 
tation to the repair agency and point-to-point maintenance exchange 
service must be provided. 

The depot commander to whom the missile is assigned for logistical 
support will have full responsibility, authority, and logistical control 
of the weapon system and its support equipment. 

The Air Force faces many new problems with the introduction of 
. the missiles into the operational inventory; however, I am confident 
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that the depot-maintenance systems will be ready for them as they 
become operational. The depot training programs have been accel- 
erated and capabilities are being rapidly developed to cope with this 
new responsibility. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, gentlemen, our program for fiscal year 1959 amounts 
to $1,367.4 million. This compares to a program of $1,264.7 million 
in fiscal year 1958 and $1,423.4 million in fiscal year 1957. In fiscal 
year 1959, we anticipate placing approximately 71 percent of these 
funds on contract, as we did in the 2 previous fiscal years. 

Let me cone lude, gentlemen, by making one last statement. 

This program places strong emphasis on the maintenance and 
modification of our strike and defense forces. The funds requested 
are necessary to carry out this job. 


ADEQUACY OF AIR FORCE BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. That is a fine statement, General. It is very com- 
prehensive. How can we know that this program which you have 
presented is probably well thought out and well founded and is 
essential to the proper advancement of the Air Force program? How 
do we know you need $1.3 billion? Perhaps $1.2 billion would be 
enough, or $1.1 billion, and perhaps you need $1.5 billion. How can 
we be sure as to the accurac y of your statement? 

General Hewirr. We have spent many months, Mr. Chairman, 
in pricing this program, pricing it in many cases based on experience, 
pricing it with the idea that we must stretch our money as far as we 
possibly can but still accomplish the essential work. We think if, 
as you say, you do not have time to go into the line items, that we can 
break down this program with anybody who had the time to go into 
it by line item, and by line item prove it is a well substantiated 
program. 

This is not a plush program, sir. This will do just barely the 
things that we think must be done. Perhaps there are some other 
things we would like to do, but we feel we can keep the Air Force 
operational, we can maintain an acceptable operational posture during 
fiscal year 1959 with this amount of money. 


PROGRAMING THE DISTRIBUTION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


General Irvine. Beginning in 1955 we began to feel that there 
were a lot of things being done that were desirable but not absolutely 
essential to our combat effort, particularly on second-line equipment. 
At that point in time, at one of our commanders’ meetings, this whole 
problem was brought up. We changed our management system to 
the point where the so-called class [V modifications, those which could 
be approved by the Air Materiel Command directly with the major 
commands, were reduced precisely to safety of flight types of things, 
things which had to be done to keep the airplanes operating safely. 
We put more emphasis on the class V modifications, the kind that 
had to be approved by the air staff. 

Our Chief and our Vice Chief consistently have brought up these 
matters at each of our commanders’ meetings and we have set up pro- 
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cedures where we ask the commander of each major command to per- 
sonally screen the major items done on his equipment to reduce the 
costs. We explained to them very clearly that if we have a total 
budget limitation then any amount of money spent in this area 
inevitably will come out of his own procurement of new equipment. 

This whole approach has been stressed. We do not want to spend 
any money in modernization that more properly might be used to 
buy new replacement equipment, not only on airplanes but vehicles 
and everything else. 

If you recall, the chart which was shown here a while back included 
total cost of the inve ntory. We went from $13 billion in inventory 
and in our equipment to $22 billion. After this program which we 
started in 1955 got underway in 1956, the total percentage cost has 
come down. 

I think it is very interesting to note we were above 5 percent modern- 
ization cost, compared to inventory cost, and now are down to a little 
over 2% percent. I think that is a record to be proud of. 


EVALUATION OF MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. You are doing a very much better job than you 
formerly did? 

General Irvine. We have now because we have improved our 
systems to the point where, on the lists of things to be done on an 
airplane, I personally insist that the commander of SAC sign off 
that these things are really necessary, as well as the commander of the 
Air Defense Command, and each of the other senior defense com- 
manders. 

On the list this year General LeMay and I sat down with our red 
pencil and knocked off a lot of things that people thought were 
essential. 

To cover General Hewitt, the driver or hatchet man in this area, we 
had a little trouble giving him a list because they thought he was too 
tough. 

If the commander does not like to apply the action his only recourse 
is to go to the Chief, who is not very sympathetic in these areas. 
This is the only way that we could do what we have done in the last 
couple of years. 

I can assure you that there are a great many things that we would 
like to do that we have not asked money for because they are things 
that we can get by without. 

For instance, on the F-86D, we had a program to modify some 
2,000 airplanes but as we projected our program ahead it became 
obvious that the ‘y were going into the guard units and not the first 
line inventory, so we actually did only about half of it. Of course, 
now we have the problem that the guard units cannot understand 
why they are not entitled to as good airplanes as the first line people. 
We did that because we had to have the money to buy F-102’s to 
modify the Air Defense Command inventory 

Mr. Manon. You had a question, Mr. Ford? 
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MODERNIZATION PORTION OF INVENTORY COSTS 


Mr. Forp. I am not sure that I understand that chart. 

Could you give us a little more clarification? 

General Irvine. Let us take 1956. You will observe that the 
inventory value at that time was $14.3 million and we were over 5 
percent in the total costs in this area. The costs in class IV and 
V kits were fairly high and going into 1959, there is an inventory 
value of $23.5 million. We are down at a little over 2% percent of 
the money required. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the black line, the total cost, is the cost 
of your modernization portion of the budget; is that correct? 

General Hewitt. That is $526 million that we are asking for for 
modernization. 

Mr. Forp. That is less than 3 percent of your total inventory cost 
of $23.6 million? 

General Irvine. $23.5 million. 


CLASS IV AND CLASS V KITS 


Mr. Forp. What do you mean by class V kits, labor, spares, and 
class [V kits? 

General Irvine. Class IV is essentially the work that is done to 
cover safety of flight. In other words, we have no restriction on the 
things needed to be done to make flight safe. 

On the class V, these major items that come into my office for 
approval, and I can assure you that after General Hewitt does his 
job with his people—and this is something done right across the staff 
including our Weapons Board with my assistant and people like that 
on the staff—and screened very carefully, then we finally take a 
command look at it and cut things out, General LeMay and I. 

This is quite different. If you run this line across to the present 
program in the same area, it would more than double the money if 
we had not taken these actions. This involves real tough adminis- 
trative decisions to get it down to those values. 


USE OF TERM “RETROFIT”’ 


Mr. Manon. You used the word quite often, “retrofit.” 

[ thought I knew what the term meant. 

Do you still retrofit? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

General Hewrrr. It means to put a new type of item on an aircraft 
but I do not think I used the term today. 

General Irvine. We do not do as much as we used to do. We 
have avoided it with some difficulty at times in programs which 
involve retrofitting an airplane fleet with new engines, for example. 


MODERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Tuomas. The term modernization is certainly confusing. 
According to General Irvine’s last statement that means modernization 
in the day-to-day job in the maintenance and repair to keep the 
airplane safe. 
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General Irvine. There are two areas. One is the flight safety area 
class IV area, and then there is the class V area where we may do 
such things as putting in the airplanes already in the fleet those 
changes that we are putting into the production line, improvements in 
radar and improvements in the engine. This could be construed 
perhaps as retrofit, but we do not use the term. 

Mr. THomas. Modernization has two separate and distinct parts? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. Here is an example of the sort of thing 
we might do: There is the F-104 which came out as a day fighter. 
We can augment its capability in the Air Defense Command by adding 
a trapeze to the bottom of the airplane which enables it to carry a 
nuclear rocket. This is true modernization in a sense. 


MODERNIZATION OF KB-—50 


Mr. Manon. Under tab D, the last tab in the book, we have here a 
recapitulation of weapon support system modernization maintenance 
program, and so forth. 

ou have listed there how much money you propose to spend 
modernizing the reconnaissance version of the B-47. What is that 
second item there, the second aircraft? KB-—50. 

General Hewitt. That is the B—50 modification to tanker configura- 
tion. The letter “K” is the designation for tanker aircraft. 

The KB-—50 is a tanker which supports our tactical forces. 


MODERNIZATION OF B-52 


Mr. Manon. On the B—52 you propose to do a certain amount of 
modernization work, is that correct? 
General Hewirr. Correct, sir. 


MODERNIZATION OF C~—121 


Mr. Manon. We had some argument with you a year or so ago 
about spending a lot of money on modernizing commercial type 
aircraft. What do you have in the budget for modernization of your 
Constellations and DC 7 type airplanes? 

General Hewirr. The ‘re is not very much in here, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where is that? 

General Hewirr. Colonel Past, will you answer that one? You 
have the figures on exactly how much we have in the 121. 

Mr. Manon. Is the RC-121 the radar ship? I am talking more or 
less about passenger-type commercial aircraft. What is the 121? 

General Hewirr. That is a Lockheed Constellation. 

Colonel Past. That is section 3. The cost that we intend to 
modernize this year is $386,000 on 121. The page number is 3-50. 

Mr. Manon. What is the purpose of the modernization of Con- 
stellations? 

Colonel Past. We intend to apply weather contour accessory 
equipment. This allows people to fly a pressure pattern flight and 
give them a flight path. We intend to give them integrated flight 
control and this integrated flight system will give them a presentation 
of their pattern through here. We also intend to give them a selective 
calling system for radio. This enables our fleet, instead of having to 
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do a listening watch constantly and being interfered with by other 
traffic, to have the selective calling system light a light when the 
particular aircraft is being called and reduces the amount of traffic 
over the area. In addition to that, we intend to improve their 
electronic equipment within the aircraft. This is a modification of 
the existing equipment to refine it for a total of $386,000 for fiscal 
year 1959. 
MODERNIZATION OF DC-8 AND DC-6 


Mr. Manon. What are you going to do for airplanes like the DC—3? 
Is there any modernization planned for them? 

Colonel Past. No modernization work planned for those. For the 
DC-—6, we have $582,000 and these are essentially the same modifica- 
tions as we would be doing on the C-121. This is primarily for 
MATS fleet to modernize them and bring them up-to-date equipment 
for airborne communications. 


SCREENING OF MODIFICATION PLANS 


Mr. Manon. | assume that for the modification of these various 
military aircraft, you have screened each and every one of these items 
to determine whether or not, for example, you should spend $92 
million on modification of the reconnaissance version of the B—47 

General Hewirr. These have been very carefully screened. As 
General Irvine mentioned it is certified to by the commanders and it 
is then screened by the Air Command Staff and then again passed on 
by the Weapons Board and finally the Air Force Staff passes on these 
major modifications. 

Mr. Manon. Could you add anything to that? 

Colonel Past. The $92 million includes the bomber and reconnais- 
sance versions of the B-47. This is a combined figure, sir, and 
actually the individual totals of the B-47 come to $80.6 million for 
the year and the reconnaissance is only $11.4 million. That is the 
combined total on the recapitulation. 


LOCATION AND STAFFING OF AIR FORCE DEPOTS 


Mr. Manon. Will you place in the record the location of your 
depots? You have already named them but you can give us the 
military and civilian personnel required for the operation of these 
depots? 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Just in the area of maintenance or entire depot operations? 

Mr. Manon. The whole operation. 

General Hewrrr. We will submit that for the record. 

Mr. Manon. And compare them with last year or a 3-year run on 
that. 

General Hewitt. For about 3 years. All right, s 

(The material requested follows:) 


The composition of personnel assigned to the air materiel areas (AMA’s) and 
air materiel depots both in the Zone of Interior (Z/I) and overseas (O/S) has been 
compiled to show actual personnel assigned as of June 30, 1956; June 30, 1957, 
and February 28, 1958. 
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The breakout of personnel figures is as follows: 
Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 } 1957 | 1958 
eabipaeaiinmani aR —_—-—_— 
Civilians: 
Zone of Interior_....._.__- Retudbehcy aome Poet eased 149, 673 | 148, 860 | 141, 096 
awereens.....<...... Hewes wawhisboddeseaiaudicn 32, 388 30, 374 | 25, 964 
Military: | 
Zone of Interior-__._.- ; Su pdabosedeubactale 13, 099 11, 254 | 11, 642 
Overseas. __ 2 SE et eer | 15, 805 13, 529 12, 672 
Total: ——— — —~——__—--- 
Zone of Interior____. bat Ae Yee el dt tre ‘ 162, 772 | 160, 114 | 152, 738 
RN 64. pn dcnennanneen eis eehitidae + 48, 193 | 43, 903 38, 636 
Middletown, AMA, Olmstead AFB, Pa.: a 
Civilian_. ; A ; dnatireets 13, 827 | 13, 763 | 13, 301 
) eae TES ary ene ae 468 | 525 584 
eee eda h aa pi SP 14, 205 14, 286 13, 885 
Mobile AMA Brookley AFB, Calif.: rey oe eee 
Civilian __ _- ea : . 15, 942 | 15, 681 | 15, 280 
PONE se dccccnas ; ; | O41 656 | 633 
Total é _— ‘ ‘ iesl 16, 883 | 16, 337 15, 913 
Ogden AMA, Hill AFB, Utah | 
Civilian... -.- é . eS 11, 753 | 11, 581 | 11, 323 
nite Ry al eR all wee e te oe 741 | 70 829 
 eaeceptintpapenaneniatentnilalihoniniel eh ecient 
Oe 12, 494 12, 152 
—— = See —— } 
Otdiahoras City AMA, Tinker AFB Okla.: | 
Civilian ___- Fal cece 22, 060 | 21, 731 | 20, 786 
Military _- és Riskis gusetcn oe 1,051 } 976 1, 297 
Total._.___.- ; ue BO 23, ut 22, 707 T 29, 083 
Sacramento AMA, McClellan AFB, Calif.: | =e. Pa 
ven. ssi dcoens : os a 15, 779 | 15, 72 14, 750 
Ea eee ; E ‘ 865 | 776 | 803 
See en ol adage 16, 644 | 16, 497 | 5, 553 
San Antonio AMA, Kelly AFB, Tex.: by. | ~| 
Civilian 4 a | 22, 664 | 22, 600 21, 191 
Military Dorel ietdeice Sonat . 1, 028 773 | 1, 152 
SR Gin At tok einiGnbeciddieomtaenki es 23, 692 | 23, 373 22, 343 
San Bernardino AMA, Norton AFB, Calif.: eer 65 Bor os aga, 
Civilian ; 11, 642 | 11, 548 | 11, 365 
Military 995 | 738 751 
i 12, 637 | 12, 286 BZ 12, 116 
Warner Robins AMA, Robins AFB, Ga.: eee | 
Civilian - oe 15, 989 | 15, 854 | 15, 332 
Military __ Seghowis is " 552 | 420 | 842 
fomesatses | — - = — | ——— 
ONE eu toe cs kn : 16, 541 | 16, 274 | 16, 174 
Central AMA, Europe, France: | 
Civilian _ 4, 387 4, 289 | 4,544 
Military _- | 3, 665 | 3, 736 | 4,478 
Total___- 8, 052 | 8, 025 | 9, 022 
Northern AMA, Europe, Great Britain: “a | 7 
Civilian 4, 346 2, 854 2, 208 
Military ; 3, 875 2, 437 | 1, 003 
Total 2 8, 221 5, 291 3, 211 
Southern AMA, Europe, Morocco: :] | | 
Civilian 2 3, 655 | 3, 378 2, 86 
Military 1, 687 | 1, 655 1, 542 
Total : : ‘ 5, 342 | 5,033 | 4,404 
Northern AMA, Pacific, Japan: Side ani 
Civilian a ‘ 13, 533 13, 157 | 11, 153 
Military ; 4, 781 4, 088 3, 864 
Total__- 18, 314 17, 245 15, 017 








Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 





1956 | 1957 1958 
Southern AMA Pacific, Philippines: 
Oivilian 2 aie 4, 300 4, 674 , 933 
Military 1, 780 1, 599 1, 770 
Total 6, 080 6, 273 5, 703 
= <==) = 
Maywood AF Depot, Calif 
Civilian daa . 3 x4 2, 167 2, 022 1, 264 
Military 17 14 15 
Total 2, 184 2, 036 | 1, 279 
Gadsden AF Depot, Ala i c 
Civilian ; e | 1, 072 1, 116 | 698 
Military 16 15 | 17 
Total.. 1, 088 1, 131 | 715 
Dayton AF Depot, Ohic | 
Civilian... 4, 020 4, 087 | 4, 077 
Military ‘ é Ske del 37 48 | 48 
Total 4, 057 | 4, 135 | 4, 125 
Rome AF Depot, N. Y 
Civilian... 5, 181 », 534 5, 229 
Military 481 284 355 
Total 5, 662 5, 818 5, 584 
Memphis AF Depot, Tenn 
Civilian 3, 189 3, 149 2, 636 
Military 44 43 44 
a Ee ciiemmnadimmaniiiapames 
Total , 3, 233 3, 192 2, 680 
lopeka AF Depot, Kans 
Civilian woah qreidinlinnes testes } 2, 803 2, 844 2, 557 
Military ‘ eee) 39 34 27 
Total Besiaics pS se eas 2, 842 | 2, 878 | 2, 584 
Shelby AF Depot, Ohio sie ae ee 3, 324 3, 230 2,178 
ADEE cnnde 0 che pennennccicennr+acuseeeied . -| 28 | 23 | 22 
Total 535 kal 3, 352 3, 253 | 2, 200 
Other AMC stations: 
Civilian site 428 | 421 | 393 
Military ok | 5, 813 5, 195 | 4, 238 
Total. aan we ‘ . aa ; 6, 241 5, 616 | 4, 631 


MISSILE PORTION OF APPROPRIATION 

Mr. Manon. What part of this appropriation you are requesting 
here today is attributable to missiles ? 

General Hewrrr. There is about $15 million, as I recall. 
I have the exact figure here somewhere. 

Mr. Manon. Correct it for the record. Also will you please advise 
what your project is in the way of the trend of missile maintenance 
and modification ¢ 

General Hewrrr. 


million. 


I think 


3 


Yes, sir. In project 451 this year it is $15. 
In the program 160 area it is $6 million. 
REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF 


MODIFICATIONS 


Mr. 
number 


Manon. Is there any reasonable possibility of reducing the 
of aircraft and missiles to be modified or the extent of the 


modifications to effect savings? 
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General Hewrrr. Not at this point, we do not believe so, Mr. Chair- 
man. We feel that the screening to which these requirements have 
been subjected have definitely reduced them to the absolute minimum 
to maintain our combat potential. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that you have already discussed somewhat 
your system of undertaking to maintain a balanced workload at each 
of your major maintenance depots. You have to somehow try to get 
maximum utilization from your personnel and equipment ? 

General Hewirr. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on my right? 


METHOD OF AWARDING CONTRACTS 


Mr. Anprews. General, are most of your contracts with private 
companies for maintenance awarded by competitive bidding? 

General Hewirr. No, sir. The majority are awarded by negotiated 
competition, sir, with several companies that are known to be capable 
of doing the work. We have a list of companies known to be capable 
and they are called in. They submit proposals and then the final 
award is based upon a negotiation. 


OPTION TO EXTEND CONTRACTS 


Mr. Anprews. What is the usual length of the contract, 1 year? 

General Hewrrr. In most cases, 1 year. However, we now have 
authority to give a contractor a 2-year additional option. This has 
been very satisfactory where a contractor has invested monev and set 
up his activity to perform a certain type of maintenance. If his per- 
formance has been satisfactory, then a 2-additional-year period can 
be awarded him just on taking up his option. 

Mr. Anprews. How long have you had that authority? 

General Hewrrr. About 3 years. This is the third year we have 
béen exercising this author ity, sir. It gives the contractor continuity 
and gives us continuity in work and also saves the investment that 
the contractor has made. We do, in order to keep it competitive, put 
it out again for competition after 3 years. 

General Irvine. Or we might do it in less time than that. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Anprews. On the record. 

General Irvine. We do have the authority to exercise the option 
which is placed in the missile contract because you must remember 
that in the second line airplanes that are put out on contract, we have 
the background of our own depot experience on cost, man-hours, and 
materiel that it takes to do the job. We have a good background to 
look at proposals and if the manufacturer is doing a good job and 
his costs are in line with our projections as to what they should be, 
then we are inclined to extend his contract. 

Mr. Anprews. I think that is a good policy. I think you save 
money by it. 

General Irvine. We do. 


Mr. Anvrews. It costs somebody money every time you change 
contractors. 
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General Irvine. Particularly since we cannot put a new contract 
in effect until after we actually get the money. If there is some delay 
in the appropriation or apportionment, the man might be out of 
business for 3 or 4 months. We would not be getting our work done 
either, 

Mr. Anprews. I take it then that if you have an option in a con- 
tract, you can get a ruling out of the General Accounting Office? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You can get a ruling about limiting the term of the 
contract for 1 year where appropriated funds are used ¢ 

General Irvine. It in effect becomes a Secretary finding. It be- 
comes a sole source of procurement. 

Mr. Anprews. Has the General Accounting Office passed on that 
option feature ? 

General Irvine. That is entirely legal. Our Secretary has au- 
: thority to make sole source findings, if he sees fit. There is no quar- 
rel with the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Anprews. If you did not have the option in the contract, you 
could limit to only 1 year? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on these programs? 
COMPARATIVE FISCAL YEAR COSTS 


Mr. Forp. I was wondering how much variation there is in the 
items that you have listed here in the various weapons between what 
is on these sheets and what was on the sheets last year ? 

General Hewitt. We could give you a comparison, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the funds were justified last year on a 
certain listing of programs. 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It was done in that way for fiscal year 1958 and now 
you come up and say, “This is what we are doing in fiscal year 1958.” 

I presume the amount is reasonably the same with some variations? 

General Bogart. The total amounts are compared in section 1. 


VARIATIONS WITHIN PROGRAMS DURING YEAR 


Mr. Forp. How much variation is there in the programs within 
the amounts? 

General Hewitt. We can give you a detailed comparison, sir. 
There are certain changes made and perhaps something that looks 
very right now we find has to fall out or maybe the state of the art 
is such that we cannot install it in the time that we expected to. 
Likewise, invariably, and particularly in the safety-of-flight area, 
there are other requirements which come up which take priority over 
those listed in here as we presented them to you. 

Mr. Forp. Is the committee notified of those changes or variations 
during the course of the fiscal year ? 


' 
4 
’ 
4 
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General Hewirr. No, sir. 

General Bocarr. In this particular case, only on a dollar basis, sir, 
because of the amount of detail involved here. This is included in 
our semiannual reprograming report which we send over, but in this 
particular case you could not identify individual items of change 
in one of these in the actual work schedules. 

Under tab 1-D we have a comparison of the fiscal year 1958 pro- 
gram requirements on a dollar basis as reflected in the 1958 column 
of the President’s budget. 

The difference in the three programs which we are discussing is a 
difference of $275 million decrease. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, that column is the money requested and 
made available by the Congress for this program in fiscal year 1958? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. The program requested was $1.5 billion 
in column 2 and in column 3 is the program as it now shows in the 
1958 column of the 1959 President’s budget, or $1.3 billion approxi- 
mately. 

The difference of $275 million represents a reprograming as a result 
of a number of things, one of them being a reduction in the appro- 
riated funds and the other being our reprograming for expenditure 
purposes which we have explained and, in some cases, straight pro- 
gram fallout. 

You see, each of these programs, whether it is a procurement pro- 
gram or the maintenance program, is reviewed before it goes into the 
President’s budget. It is reviewed again in view of total availability 
and again reviewed for essentiality of the work at the time we m: ike 

up the financial plan for the year. This is normally done in June 
and this last year it extended through most of the summer. This is 
the net result of those re-reviews. 

The brief explanation of what was done is under the tabulation 
there and it is on pages I-19 and I-20. 


BUDGET PROCEDURE 


Mr. Forp. I notice under tab 3 you have a detailed itemization of 
the proposed program for the various weapons. I presume that list 
was made out last fall sometime? 

General Bocarr. These were made out during the fall. Actually, 
this process started last summer in detail along with the financial 
plan for 1958. They really have to be more or less supplementary and 
it has been reviewed and re-reviewed up until the time that the Presi- 
dent’s budget went to press. When we finally find out what the final 
figure is for the President’s budget, then these schedules are reworked 
to accord with that. This will be done again at the time of making 
up our financial plans. At the present time we would expect to be 
doing that in May or June. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is a continuous process but this was 
the best estimate of what you had in mind at the time the budget went 
to press? 

General Bocarr. At the time we actually freeze on the dollar fig- 
ures at the time the President’s budget goes to press. 

We then freeze again for programing purposes about the 1st of 
April and again, if there is adjustment required, when the final finan- 
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cial plans go out to the commands in July. Then we have to modify 
the program accordingly. 

Mr. Foro. Is this figure of $275 million against $1.5 billion about 
the percentage of 7 ision that you have over a period of years? 

General Bocarr. I do not know. 

General Hewrrr. I think it is a little more. This is a little greater 
than normal, sir, due to some of the overall shortages in the ‘budget 
and requirements for stringent reprograming. I believe more fell 
out of the modification and maintenance area than normally does. 


AIR FORCE REPROGRAMING 


General Irvine. One of the reasons for the reduction was that we 
reduced a number of wings and the airplanes we took out logically 
were second-line airplanes. 

Those were the airplanes in this program. 

For example, a decision was made to put the B-25’s out of the in- 
ventory and reduce the C—45’s, that is an impact on the money re- 
quired in that area and money put out on contract. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SuMMARY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, will you insert in the record the ap- 
propriate summary tables for estim: ating ? 

General Bocarr. I will be glad to furnish that. 

(The material requested follows :) 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE MAINTENANCE AND MODIFICATION 


Summary of program requirements 


Program ; | a 
or proj- Description | 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 
ect 


1959 estimate 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


| 
an —_ - —- ——— $$$ Ponti mene 
| 


120 Aircraft components (modification spares) $85, 000,000 | $50, 000, 000 $95, 000, 000 


160, | Modification of equipment 606, 200,000 | 519,800,000 | 526, 000, 000 
431 | Depot maintenance -. 732, 161,351 | 694, 918, 000 746, 438, 000 
Total. _._.-.-...-...-------.----------------|1, 423, 361, 351 |1, 264, 718, 000 | 1, 367, 438, 000 


a 


Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1958 budget wtih 
fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1959 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands] 





Total pro- Program | Increase 
| Description gram require- require- | or decrease 
Program | ments per ments per | (—) 
or project | 1958 budget | 1959 budget | 
} | . 
1) (2) (3) 4) 
120 | Aircraft components (modification spares)... oa $85, 000 $85, 000 0 
160 | Modification of equipment ar 621, 600 606, 200 —$15, 400 
431 | Depot maintenance - -- atleast ants ancien duvet | 738, 493 | 732, 161 —6, 332 
Total fiscal year program.........-.---------| 1, 445,093 | 1, 423, 361 | —21, 732 


22910— Binet 36 
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B. EXPLANATION 


120. Adjustments in this area did not change the programed amount. 

160. The above decrease represents reimbursable military assistance pro- 
gram common-item orders which were eliminated from the total program. 

431. The decrease of $6.3 million shown in the fiscal year 1959 budget is a 
net amount which resulted from the following programed policy changes: 

(a) Policy change of charging aviation fuel and oil utilized in depot main- 
tenance activities, +$7.8 million. 

(b) Decreased maintenance requirements associated with aircraft and equip- 
ment which are being phased out of the Air Force inventory earlier than initially 
programed, —$11.3 million. 

(ec) Reduction of scheduled modifications programed to be accomplished in 
fiscal year 1957, —$2.8 million. 


Comparison of fiscal year 1958 program requirements as reflected in 1958 budget 
with fiscal year 1958 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1959 budget 
A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands] 


eligi ees : . aces 


| Total pro- Program Increase (+-) 
| Description gram require- require- or decrease 
Program ments per ments per (-—) 
or project 1958 budget | 1959 budget 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
120 | Aircraft components (modification spares) | $66, 500 $50, 000 | —$16, 500 
160 | Modification of equipment ‘ 2 633, 500 | 519, 800 | —113, 700 
Gan | BPOGe DRGRINND. .. = ca cctdsnccccoteccascenss 839, 730 | 694, 918 —144, 812 
Total fiscal year program.._......--.-- if 1, 539, 730 | 1, 264, 718 | —275, 012 


B. EXPLANATION 


120. Adjustments in this area are related to the adjustments in budget pro- 
gram 160 in arriving at a balance between the modification of aircfaft and the 
aircraft production program. 

160. During this period the modification program requirement was decreased 
primarily as a result of reduction in requirement on the following aircraft: 
B/RBH47, B/RB-57, F/RF-S84, F-89, F—-100 and class IV modification for safety 
of flight. This reduction was offset somewhat by increase in requirements on 
the B—-52, B/RB—66, and the F/TF-—102. The net result of all changes in require- 
ment in this area resulted in the above decrease. 

431. The decrease of $144.8 million in this area is the result of congressional 
action (-$37.8 million) and reprograming actions taken by the Air Force to 
conform with revised force structures (—$107.0 million). 

Reprograming actions changed the programed number of wings from 137 
to 117. 

The net effect of these actions resulted in depot maintenance personnel de- 
creasing 7,224 man-years, $31.9 million, depot maintenance operational costs 
decreased $14.7 million and contract maintenance decreased $98.2 million. 


Program 120.—Aircraft components (modification spares) 


Program requirements: 


a cee lets cheat $95, 000, 000 
DEI, PUY RI ca i ar 50, 000, 000 
SU TUT TI i ces ea icin ee aid a oc aeue 85, 000, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The aircraft component requirements in the maintenance and modification 
panel area provide support for the first 12 months’ operation and an appropriate 
stock level, which is an average of 5% months for new equipment installed 
under the aircraft maintenance/modernization program funded in budget pro- 
gram 160. These requirements support both class IV and class V modifications 
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performed on in-service aircraft. Materiel procured is determined by applica- 
tion of experience data, compiled over several years, against the programed 
usage of the aircraft. 


Program 160.—Modification of equipment 


Program requirements : 


Wasen? eur IONS: qo sh eo ee ae __...$526, 000, 000 
aes: eds 10C6. 3 ot ee ee eee _. 519, 800, 000 
RC FORE WOOT a esecribein Rete weeseinned __... 606, 200, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for modification/modernization of in-service aircraft, 
guided missiles, drones, and components thereof, so as to (1) change the primary 
mission, (2) extend or renew the first-line life, (3) change the configuration, 
(4) cause a major change in the characteristics of the components, (5) revise the 
military characteristics by installing new type equipment, and (6) insure safety 
of flight or imperative correction of service-revealed deficiencies. Additionally, 
when required in connection with modification of installed components of the 
above-mentioned equipments, this program provides for concurrent replacement 
of prime equipment and components taken from stock, modification of in-inventory 
components, engineering and technical data, prototype installation, revision of 
technical data and handbooks, aviation fuel and oil and guided missile and 


drone fuel, and cost of processing equipments when entering and leaving the 
modification facility. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The program requirements for fiscal year 1959 provide for modification/modern- 
ization of inservice aircraft, missiles, and drones. The requirements in this 
estimate have been carefully screened in order to include only those modifications 
which are required for initiation in this fiscal year to maintain the presently 
planned Air Force wing structure. These funds are required to incorporate the 
latest developments and improved components in combat and noncombat aircraft. 
Modification/modernization consists primarily in alterations or changes of such 
items as airframes, engines, armament systems, navigational systems, and elec- 
tronic-communication and countermeasure equipment. 

The unit costs used in computing class V modification estimates are based on 
past experience with similar modifications and/or latest evaluated contractor 
quotes. Class IV modification estimates are based on past experience. 

This program provides for the cost of installed equipment for a modification 
project, except aircraft engines which are procured under budget program 
120, aircraft components, and the modification of in-inventory components when 
required. It also includes in-facility and field team contractual and Air Force 
depot labor required to accomplish the modifications under the modernization 
program. Labor is included only for those aircraft for which prime equipment 
and modification kits will be available for installation during fiscal year 1959 
as determined by estimated lead times. 

Quantities of aircraft to be modified are in consonance with the latest USAF 
approved aircraft modernization program. 

First destination transportation estimates are based on approximately 1 per- 
cent of the total estimate for prime equipment and modification kits. 


Rudget backup data 


The requirements under this budget program are comprised of class IV and V 
modification kits, modernization labor and material, engineering, technical data 
and first-destination transportation. The forward purchasing policy is applied 
in the procurement of class V kits. Based on known lead times only that quantity 
of kits required to meet established input schedules are procured. Generally 
speaking, the kits: procured in one year will be installed the next year. Moderni- 
zation labor and material (local purchase or contractor furnished material) are 
funded for in the year in which the aircraft or missile will be placed in the 
modernization facility. Class IV kit requirements (correction of deficiencies) 

esult from safety of flight hazards or inability to successfully complete assigned 
missions. Because it is not known when these conditions will arise, the fund 
requirement is projected on the basis of past experience. A detailed listing of 
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program requirements, which is classified, has been furnished to the committee. 
Modification constitutes the major portion of work on the following aircraft 
during fiscal year 1959, and therefore they have been designated modernization 
aircraft: B-47, RB-47, KB-50 B-52, B/RB/WB-66, F/TF-102, RC-121. 


Project 431—Depot maintenance 


Program requirements : 
Fiscal year 1959__.._.__-- ioe a ae aa eg a le eee 
Pistal year 1958.2... 2. ; 694, 918, 000 
Fiscal year 1957__.- hs des Fest ctl geile tibackaaeicen "pia a eee 


___. $746, 438, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses of Air Force and Air Force Reserve (and 
Air National Guard on a reimbursable basis) incident to depot level maintenance 
and modification, when a part of the maintenance program. In addition, certain 
expenses incident to aircraft modernization programs accomplished in Air Force 
depots are provided for on a reimbursable basis. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements are computed on a basis of established Air Force programs 
applied to tested computation formulas, utilizing experience factors based upon 
actual operational records. The programs utilized in the computation of this 
estimate are the projected aircraft inventory, flying-hour program, the aircraft 
maintenance and modification program, and the vehicle-storage program. 

In the development of these estimates, direct man-hour experience and in- 
direct labor factors derived from calendar year 1956 experience were utilized. 


Summary of program requirements 


Fiscal year 
1957, actual 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
mate mate 


ee een eeepc 


i 
(a) Aircraft maintenance So. __.| $250, 822, 927 | $214, 627,808 | $244, 152, 856 
(6) Aircraft engine maintenance 325 ie ees ...-| 114,987,180 | 101, 941, 137 | 108, 647, 557 
(c) Aircraft and aircraft engine accessory maintenance_.____- -| 154, 842, 092 157, 868, 439 | 170, 750, 391 
(d) Electronics and communications equipment maintenance.| 35, 271,246 | 38, 272, 480 | 46, 504, 274 
(e) Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance ___-_-_} 928,585 | 20,948,778 | 18, 778, 623 






(f) Other equipment and materie] maintenance.__...........-| , 257, 136 36, 436, 256 | 36, 628, O78 
(g) Storage of aircraft . a i ovkiaeh ae , 523,431 | 5, 012, 326 | 3, 360, 179 
(4) Storage of vehicles and other equipment-_..____-_- eas 6, 109, 561 | 4, 845, 565 2, 751, 934 
(i) Maintenance overhead and materials... wonsaceseo} 304,419, 106 114, 965, 121 114, 864, 108 


--| 732, 161, 351 | 694,918,000 | 746, 438, 000 
| 


TE i waiegunas t aimee nate 


Development of requirements 


(a) Aircraft maintenance— am abias ens Gen eatessconventeinen outils Lat \ienics aiibiia tices csc blid. ot 12 Cann Core 


Maintenance program aircraft 


(modification, 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957, actual 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
mate mate 


inspection and 


repair as necessary) ($182, 326, 277) | ($142, 05 8, 234) | ($189, 420, 243 








Depot _____- i. _.| 50, 203,762 | 53,002,136 | — 60, 905, 061 
Contractual service (ie Btos -| 132,122,515 | 89,056,098 | 128, 515, 182 
Modification program aircraft (modification, inspection and | i 
repair as necessary) . ; may } (20, 737,660)} (22,402, 780)| (18, 042, 175 
eee hz.. . .k st px i 20, 737,600 | 22,402,780 | 18, 042, 175 
Minor repair__....-- borate ape pits ae (47, 759, 050)| (50, 166, 884)| (36, 690, 438) 


igetkercernt ‘ i et ee eae a | 47, 759, 050 | 


50, 166, 884 | 36, 690, 438 


The requirements for maintenance program aircraft (phased maintenance) 
which includes modification and IRAN accomplished concurrently, is predicated 
on the Air Force policy as prescribed in AF TO-OO-25-4—-Aircraft Maintenance 
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and Transfer Procedures and Removal of Engines, or as the directed modifica- 
tion schedule dictates. Time intervals are determined by the prime Air Force 
depots in conjunction with the using command. Phased Maintenance schedules 
provide for the orderly flow of aircraft through depot or contractual facilities in 
consonance with the major command's ability to release the aircraft for main- 
tenance and modification. The work to be accomplished under the phased main- 
tenance concept is determined as follows: (1) by a “shakedown” inspection of 
the individual aircraft which includes only that work determined necessary to 
satisfy prescribed standards for flight and (2) those modification requirements 
prescribed in Headquarters, USAF, directed programs. 

Personnel and contractual service requirements are determined by applying 
the projected workloads by type, model, and series of aircraft against the esti- 
mated depot direct man-hours and/or contractual unit dollar cost required for 
each type, model, and series of aircraft. 

The program element utilized in the computation of aircraft minor repair is 
the flying hour program for fiscal year 1959, weighted to consider power ratings 
for each aircraft type, model, and series. Personnel requirements are deter- 
mined by applying the actual experience factors obtained from calendar year 
1956 cost records to the projected total of the weighted flying hours. 


(bo) Aircraft engine maintenance_________-_--__-_~__ eimeste amie _.... $108, 647, 557 


Fiseal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 





1957, actual 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
mate mate 
Major repair. | ($107, 273, 151)| ($93, 866, 834) | ($101, 122, 307) 
Depot__..--- F ; | 43,687,508 | 47,298,444 | 48, 438, 947 
Contractual services. - eeu ee | 63, 585, 643 46, 568,390 | 52, 683, 36 
Minor repair... --- } (7, 714, 029) | (8, 074, 303) | (7, 52! 


DORR cic tancins in Cp | 77140291 8,074,303] 7,525, 2! 


The program elements utilized to compute requirements for engine overhaul 
are the fiscal year 1959 flying-hour program and projected engine-life expect- 
ancies. The projected engine-life expectancy between major overhauls for indi- 
vidual type engines has been increasing due to the effect of increased minor 
repair programs at field level, increased technical ability on the part of using 
activities, and technological improvements. Engine overhaul requirements are 
computed by dividing engine flying hours for each type, model, and series of 
engine by the serviceable life interval between overhauls. The engine require- 
ments, thus obtained, are then adjusted to arrive at a net maintenance workload 
requirement by considering (1) Air Force program needs and (2) serviceable 
engine assets. Personnel and contractual services requirements are obtained by 
applying the projected workload by type, model, and series against the estimated 
direct man-hours required to overhaul each type, model, and series of engine. 
The man-hour data utilized in this estimate is based on calendar year 1956 
experiences. 

The program element utilized in the computation of engine minor repair 
requirements is the flying-hour program for fiscal year 1959, weighted to con- 
sider aircraft power ratings for each aircraft type, model, and series. Personnel 
requirements are determined by applying the actual experience factor obtained 
a calendar year 1956 cost records to the projected total of the weighted flying 

ours. 


(ce) Aircraft and aircraft engine accessory maintenance________ $170, 750, 391 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1957, actual | 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
mate mate 
~ oe = s 
Depot- ‘ . . $101, 533, 791 $93, 169, 788 $102, O80, 618 
Contractual services. .........__...- 7 ee Sra 64, 698, 651 68, 669, 77 


The program element primarily utilized in the computation of requirements for 
accessories maintenance is the fiscal year 1959 flying-hour program converted to 
weighted flying hours for each aircraft type, model, and series. The total of 
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the weighted flying hours has then been applied to the calendar year 1956 ex- 
perience factor to arrive at the computed requirements. In addition to this 
method, other requirements have been computed upon an individual line-item 
basis. 


(d) Electronics and communications equipment maintenance______ $46, 504, 274 


| es ra 

Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957, actual | 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
mate mate 





Depot ___._-- Seana bit nctnasdank saeackeanaen $20, 313, 015 


EIEN eS Se ee oe’ 14, 958,231 | 18, 297, 706 22, 144, 186 





$19, 974, 774 | $24, 360, 0838 


Requirements for this subproject have been computed in part on the fiscal year 
1959 weighted flying-hour program, with the balance of the requirement based 
on an individual evaluation of complex equipment items. That portion of the 
estimate based on weighted flying hours is computed by applying the projected 
fiscal year 1959 weighted flying hours to the actual calendar year 1956 experience 
factor. 


(e) Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance__-____-___ $18, 778, 623 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1957, actual | 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 


mate | mate 

I a i gt a a a conectceipelpncnemeamicennlevinereper 
or Sin won oe inks 5. te $11, 208,416 | $9, 757, 437 | $9, 236, 856 
Q, 541, 767 


Contractual services - - -__- heehee 7, 630, 169 11, 191, 341 


Requirements for this subproject have been computed in part on the fiscal 
year 1959 flying hour program converted to weighted flying hours, with the bal- 
ance of the requirement based on an individual evaluation of equipment items 
which are better adaptable to contractual overhaul. That portion of the esti- 
mate based on weighted fiying hours is computed by applying the total weighted 
fiying hours to the actual calendar year 1956 experience factor. 


(f) Other equipment and materiel maintenance_______- vm mneedpryiecs PORE ete UO 


| | | 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 


| 1957, actual 1958, esti- | 1959, esti- 

| mate mate 

} 
a I al .---| $27,016, 981 $20, 795, 005 $21, 125, 976 
Contractual services. ......_- sain iaa cs cnanha oi —easei aaa died le Ti 15, 240, 155 15, 641, 251 15, 502, 102 


Requirements for this subproject have been computed in part on the fiscal year 
flying hour program converted to weighted flying hours, with the balance of the 
requirement computed on a line item basis. That portion of the estimate based 
on weighted flying hours is computed by applying the total weighted flying hours 
to the actual calendar year 1956 experience factor. Included in this subproject 
are such equipment items as timekeeping and navigational equipment, flying cloth- 
ing, optical instruments, and other similar items of equipment. 


Ras, POTRRG GF AITCTATC on ee ee Sikiiiné digested Te 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957, actual | 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
} mate } mate 








| 

} 

| 

| 

| 
ee - auupanicetiraiasr eae : | $4, 464,841 | $4,831, 306 | $3, 360, 179 
CNROUNE SUE VIOIE icc co ccincewcesdnnocs — 58, 590 181, 020 | ) 
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The program element utilized for the computation of this estimate is the air- 
eraft-storage portion of the fiscal year 1959 projected aircraft inventory. This 
estimate provides for depot services in connection with placing aircraft in storage, 
maintaining aircraft while in storage, and removal from storage. Requirements 
are obtained by applying the projected workload by aircraft type, model, and 
series against the estimated man-hours required to service each type, model, and 
series of aircraft. 


(h) Storage of vehicles and other equipment 2, 751, 934 


ee ee ee eee a oe ’ 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





| 
1957, actual | 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
_| mate mate 
Fk eo eg sgaciathenegie . beans ‘ 
§ 
ND Ot mm = on ern oS wan nan Breen Sra $800, 007 $867, 643 | $339, 412 
Contractual services....-..--------------- ILENE 27S 5, 309, 554 3, 977, 922 | 2, 412, 522 








The program element utilized in the computation of this requirement is the 
projected vehicle-storage program. This estimate provides for depot and con- 
tractual services in connection with receiving and processing for storage, mainte- 
nance while in storage, storage inspection, and removal and shipment from storage. 
The depot requirement is developed upon the basis of storage experience for 
calendar year 1956 applied to the fiscal year 1959 projected program. Con- 
tractual requirements are developed from planned vehicle-storage objectives. 


(i) Maintenance overhead and materials. ._.........._-_-__--- $114, 864, 108 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957, actual 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
mate mate 





weneecneceau----ee-eee--------} $104,419, 193 | $114, 965,121 | $114, 864, 108 


Depot and contractual services. 


This category of requirements includes the following: 


(1) Travel of de pot | maintenance personnel: 
Fiscal year 1957, actual _ — - 
Fiscal year 1958, estimate 
Fiscal year 1959, estimate _ 


Sa ‘ .. $8, 560, 000 
i i snr 0 th teeta ceed, 
feign aasiiien v~wikerinen, pe 


The requirement for temporary-duty travel is to provide for the travel and 
transportation expenses of military and civilian personnel who are required to 
perform duties away from their permanently assigned duty stations. The 
primary purposes of the temporary duty travel performed by personnel of the 
maintenance organizations are: 

(a) Investigation of aircraft failures. 

(b) Conducting service tests on Air Force equipment. 

(c) Instructing field personnel in accomplishing specifie modifications. 
(d) Obtaining technical information on equipment. 

(e) Providing support to major command emergency war plan. 

The estimate of travel requirements has been based on previous fiscal years’ 
experience applied to the fiscal year 1959. 


(2) Supplies: 


eC PORE TOE, OTN ected netted entdatnbinnigth nmin $92, 102, 259 
BE ROUEE SORT | Semel UC nos corcctisiinarinpitnca gcceccgquel coir aeatngteinmeeslpsiiode 81, 405, 622 
ince FORE TOGO, CHIME ind cb Li he econ 79, 018, 436 


The requirement for supplies has been projected on the basis of previous fiscal 
years’ experience applied to fiscal year 1959. The requirement is composed of 
two major elements. One provides for common material items purchased 
locally, including stock-fund material, in order to support the workload per- 
formed in the Air Force depot system, while the other provides for contractor- 
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furnished materials utilized in servicing maintenance contracts. A distribution 
of these categories is as follows: 





| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 











1957, actual 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
mate mate 

eh * os inipateonswsida eid: $35, 769,000 | $36,324,000 | $36, 540, 000 
ES ELISE ARENT AAR BIE, 56, 333,259 | 45, 081, 622 42, 478, 436 
(3) Civil service retirement benefits : 

ST ye re NN oe ee tmniaed 0 

Seen SORT ce, Ne 5 oe aca oneaeeen $20, 381, 000 

ORT SC Ni in cs a cseciecwmscnigin sein dalam to aise 20, 429, 228 


Public Law 854 of the 84th Congress requires payments from appropriated 
funds into the civil service retirement fund in an amount equal to deductions from 
employees earnings (614 percent of the basic salary). 


(4) Other nonpersonal requirements: 


papcnl pear 1607 metuel. 2s eee ee ek eae eles $3, 756, 934 
Wigun’d gear 100, estimate g05s be oo es ti eles 8, 628, 499 
Winéal- year 3900. estimate... 203) isis ade Sie 4, 016, 444 


This category provides for all other requirements associated with the depot 
maintenance operation which are not included in the above categories. The 
budget year requirement includes such requirements as transportation of things, 
Federal Insurance Contribution Act, incentive awards, employer’s contribution— 
Federal employee’s group life insurance and miscellaneous contractor services in 
support of depot level maintenance activities. 

Mr. Manon. Does this complete your presentation ? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will then stand adjourned until 2 
o'clock. 


Monpay, Marcu 17, 1958. 


ATRCRAFT FUEL AND OIL PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. M. A. PRESTON, USAF, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. Suerrarp. The next item which we shall take up is “Oper- 
ation and maintenance” appropriation, “Aircraft fuel and oil,” re- 
flected on page 1 of the justifications under tab B, gentlemen. Gen- 
eral Preston, are you to make this presentation ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You will proceed with your statement, please. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out where 
we are in the presentation of the “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation. This morning we had the “Aircraft and missiles”, “Main- 
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tenance and modifications” panel, and General Hewitt covered proj- 
ect 431, which is a part of the “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation. General Preston will cover program 410, which has only 
1 project; that is, project 412, which is “ Aircraft fuel and oil.” 
This is a special 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just a minute. You say it is project 412? 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir. It is the only project in budget pro- 
gram 410. 

Mr. Suerparp. Under my program setup, it is reflected as pro- 
gram 410. 

General Boearr. Yes, sir, it is program 410, “Aircraft fuel and 
oil.” This is the only other special presentation we have for the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation. The balance of the 
appropriation will be presented by inated Friedman. We would 
like to proceed with this special presentation on the flying hour pro- 
gram with General Preston, who is the Director of Oper ations and 
our principal witness. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is that any different from what I started out to do? 

General Bogarr. It isn’t, sir. I just wanted to explain for the 
record why I am pulling a project out in advance of the “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriation. 

Mr. Suerparp. Very well. Proceed to make your statement, please. 





GENERAL STATEMENT OF Drrecror oF Operations, DCS/O 
Heapquarters, USAF 


Brief biographical sketch of witness: Born November 25, 1912, at Weed, Calif. ; 
graduated from United States Military Academy in 1937; graduated from Army 
Air Corps Flying School in 1938. 

Duty assignments: 1938-41, squadron operations officer and squadron com- 
mander ; 1941-42, deputy group commander; 1942-48, bomb group commander ; 
1943-44 bomb pilot and group commander, European theater of operations ; 1944— 
45, wing commander; 1945-46, base commander, Smoky Hill Field, Kans.; 
1946, student, Air Command and Staff School, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; 
1947-49, plans officer, Headquarters, United States Air Force; 1949-52, deputy 
for plans and operations of United States Northeastern Command, Newfound- 
land: 1952-54, Commander, 308th Bomb Wing (Medium), Hunter Air Force 
Base, Ga. ; 1954—56, Commander, 4th Air Division, Strategic Air Command, Barks- 
dale Air Force Base, La.; July 15, 1956, Deputy Director of Operations, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force; August 1, 1957, Director of Operations. 

General Preston, rated a command pilot, awarded the Silver Star, 1 oak-leaf 
cluster; Legion of Merit, 1 oak-leaf cluster; Distinguished Flying Cross, 2 
oak-leaf clusters; Bronze Star; British Distinguished Flying Cross; French 
Croix de Guerre: Purple Heart: Air Medal, 7 oak-leaf clusters ; Commendation 
Ribbon. 


General Preston. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
purpose is to provide you with information to assist you in your 
evaluation of a portion of the Air Force flying program for fiscal yea 
1959. I refer to that portion of the program for which aviation ‘fuel 
and oil are funded under Air Force budget program 410. My first 
chart delineates the area under consideration. You will note that the 
total Air Force flying program proposed for fiscal year 1959, including 
that of the Reserve Forces, amounts to some 8.6 million hours. That 
part of this program to be flown by the Air National Guard will be 
justified separately and is therefore excluded from this presentation. 
Similarly that part which is flown in support of the research and 
development effort will be dealt with separately since it is funded in 
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the P-600 area. Finally that part which will be flown by the Military 
Air Transport Service under industrial funding for the first time this 
year will be dealt with separately and is excluded from this presenta- 
tion. 

The portion of the flying program remaining on the chart forms 
the subject of my discussion. It totals some 7.2 million hours and will 
require funding in the amount of $613 million for aviation fuel and 
oils, $582 million for flying, $31 million for nonflying. 

Certain statistics concerning this program will be of interest to you 
and are, therefore, set forth in the next series of charts. This chart 
depicts a comparison, on a basis of both hours and dollars, of the pro- 
posed fiscal year 1959 program with that of preceding years. You 
will note particularly a decreased requirement for hours in fiscal year 
1959 and an increased requirement for dollars. The decrease in hours 
results from the reduced force structure—the reduced numbers of 
units. The increased dollar requirement is primarily attributable to 
the fact that the cost of each flying hour is increasing with the modern- 
ization of the aircraft inventory. Also, the reduction-in-force struc- 
ture was absorbed primarily in units which operated at a lower cost; 
this reduction occasioned at the same time a reduction in the low-cost 
student-training flying. A sampling of aircraft modernization is de- 
picted on this chart to illustrate the cost impact. The most note- 
worthy cost increase is attributed, of course, to the B-52 which is now 
coming into the inventory in large numbers. 

On this next chart is shown a breakdown of the cost of the fiscal year 
1959 program by types, or purposes, of flying. You will note that 
76.4 percent is to be devoted to crew training, 13 percent to student 
training, 6.5 percent to proficiency flying for noncrew members, and 
4.1 percent. to such other types of flying as administrative and special 
mission. On this next chart we present the same picture along with a 
comparison of that of 1957 and 1958. 

You will note the increase in crew training and the commensurate 
decrease in the total of other types of flying activities. Whereas this 
is, in large measure, attributable to a relatively greater increase in the 
cost of crew training, it is partially attributable to a decrease in flying 
hours programed for other activities. We had intended a decrease in 
proficiency flying but were prevented from bringing this about during 
fiscal year 1959 by the recent reduction-in-force structure. The inac- 
tivation of units attendant on this reduction released a large number of 
pilots from tactical units. These pilots will have to be accommodated 
in the proficiency program until they can be accommodated in crew 
training. 

With that background I should like now to devote the remainder of 
the presentation to the purpose of providing answers to the questions 
in which I anticipate the greatest interest. 

T have anticipated that in your evaluation of the flying-hour pro- 
gram your interest may be centered primarily on the answers to the 
four questions which I show on this chart. Does this program meet 
the full Air Force flying requirement? If not, what determines the 
magnitude of this program? Why is it necessary for crews to fly so 
much? Why do we conduct a flying program for noncrewmen ? 
These are the questions I will attempt to answer and in the order 


listed. 
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ADEQUACY OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Now with regard to the first question: Does this program meet the 
full Air Force “requirement ? If we could construe that question to 
mean “Does this program enable the Air Force to train fully, and keep 
trained, all the crews it needs in order to fully utilize all of its tactical 
aircraft in preparation for an emergency ?” then the answer is “No, it 
does not.” For that reason I must say that this program does not 
represent the full Air Force requirement. It represents, I should 
judge, about two-thirds of the requirement. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that we could now gainfully employ a great deal more fuel 
money. Let me explain this. 

For the past several years we have not programed the fuel and oil 
required to meet our full crew-training needs. Our requests have 
fallen far short of that. The reasons, with which I am sure you are 
familiar, relate to problems we have had in retaining skilled per- 
sonnel, lack of familiarity with new equipment, deficiencies in ground- 
support equipment, and ‘others of similar nature. We have been un- 
able to maintain our aircraft-in-commission rate at a level com- 
patible with the flying requirement. Consequently we have come to 
you each year with what we termed a “capability” program as 
opposed to a “requirements” program. That is, we have presented 
each year a flying program reflecting the extent of our capability to 
obligate funds gainfully. Each year we have looked forward hope- 
fully to the time when we would be able to support a flying effort 
of the magnitude required. With the prospect of Cordiner pay in 
the offing for this year it appeared that we might make large strides 
in that direction in fiscal year 1959. Now, however, a new factor has 
come into play which makes it clear that eyen with the elimination 
of the difficulties I have related, we will not in the foreseeable fu- 
ture be able to program the flying rate which we would like to 
achieve. I refer to our alert concept which I will discuss in an- 
swering question No. 2 to which I now address my remarks. 


LIMITATIONS ON FLIGHT TRAINING CAPABILITY 


What determines the magnitude of this program ? 

In recognition of the fact that the initiative lies with the opponent 
and that an attack, if it comes, will probably come with small warning, 
the Air Force has long endeavored to reduce its reaction time to the 
minimum. ‘To this end we have adopted the practice of keeping 
a portion of our strike and defense forces, aircraft and crews, con- 
stantly ready for launching. The aircraft involved are in commission 
and loaded; crews are standing by on duty 24 hours per day, 7 days 
per week. For a unit thus operating under our Alert Concept there 
are no quitting times, no weekends, no holidays. This is not the case, 
of course, with individuals. 

This undertaking poses a difficult problenis concerning flight 
training. In order to operate around the clock and on w eekends we 
require more crews; that a we have to increase the crew-to-aircraft 
ratio. To sustain a greater number of crews in combat ready status 
we must conduct more training. And since, under the Alert Concept, 
some of the aircraft must be held on the ground in ready-for-launch 
status, the greater training load must be carried by a smaller number 
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of aircraft. Thus we are faced with mutually competing or mutually 
incompatible objectives, as shown on this next chart, and must.seek 
the optimum trade-off between those objectives. We have*the need 
for an adequate number of crews and the maximum number of planes 
and crews on alert, on the one hand, and we need high quality crews 
on the other. The more we seek to serve one purpose, the less we 
serve the other. The solution of this problem requires careful ap- 
plication of professional judgment. It is clear that we must com- 
promise and accept degradation of objectives. Our present judg- 
ment of the best compromise is typified by the objectives we have set 
for the B—47 units of the Strategic Air Command as shown on this 
chart. 

You will note that we seek a crew-to-aircraft ratio of 1.6 to 1. 
This is not enough and will require crews to remain on duty 70 hours 
or more per week. We seek to maintain on alert one-third of the 
force. This also is not enough. «It would be desirable to have the 
entire force on alert. The quality of crews on the other hand is rep- 
resented by the standards we attain by flying the crews 22 hours per 
month. This also is not enough. We should fly them about 29 hours 
per month as I will explain later. We feel, however, that this com- 
promise between purposes represents the optimum trade off and 
will give us the best readiness posture. 

The point I have attempted to make in this discussion is that the 
magnitude of this coming year’s flying-hour program, like those of 
prior years, represents a compromise based on our best judgment 
after full consideration of the competing factors involved. As I have 
said before, it necessarily falls short of that which would be required 
for full proficiency training. 


WHY CREWS NEED TO FLY 80 MUCH 


The problems I have described would be much more simply solved, 
of course, if a crew didn’t need to fly so much to become proficient 
or to maintain proficiency. This leads to the third question. Why do 
crews need to fly so much? The answer normally given to this ques- 
tion is oriented on the reasoning that our aircraft are exceedingly 
complex, that each plane represents a large investment, that each plane 
and crew delivers tremendous destructive force and that, therefore, 
a large amount of flight training is both required and well worth 
the investment. This is a sound answer but it is incomplete. There 
is an additional factor which is sometimes overlooked. I have in 
mind the fact that our aircraft, the equipment which goes into those 
aircraft and the operational techniques employed in the use of those 
aircraft are all designed, intentionally designed, to exploit the full 
potential of the operator in accomplishing the mission. That is, they 
are designed on the assumption that the operator will be fully traine 

That assumption enables us to get better airplanes, better equipment, 
and more effective techniques through greater reliance on the crew. 
Therein lies the one big advantage of the airplane over missiles; it 
carries an operator on whom we can rely. To exploit that advantage 
to the utmost, we must plan full proficiency. 
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DESIGN OF AIRCRAFT IN RELATION TO CREW CAPABILITIES 


Mr. THomas. Will the gentleman yield there. We hear criticism 
of what is allegedly called the extravagance of the Air Force, com- 
pared with Russia. They do not have nearly as many gadgets as 
we have, but their plane is just as good. Therefore, their planes cost 
less money than our planes. Do you mean by that that our operators 
are better than theirs, or are better trained than theirs? If the 
determining factor is not the plane but the operator, I presume that 
we have the best operators in the world, too. 

General Preston. I believe that it is correct to say that our opera- 
tors are trained better than the Russian operators. Of course, we 
cannot define precisely the extent of the training the Russian oper- 
ator receives at this time. I think we knew during the Korean war 
generally about the amount of training that the Russian pilots and 
some of the Chinese pilots had received. I believe that our pilots 
had received more than they had, and I think they-demonstrated that. 

Mr. Tuomas. I was wondering about the accuracy of your state- 
ment, and if you really were not overstating your case. As a matter 
of fact, the best pilot in the world cannot get something out of a 
plane which is not in it, can he ? 

General Preston. No, sir. 

Mr. Tromas. Your statement indicated to the contrary. That is 
what prompted my inquiry. 


General Preston. I think maybe I missed the purpose of your 
question, sir. 


Mr. Tromas. Read your statement back again. Maybe I misun- 
derstood you. 
General Preston. Very well. 


I have in mind the fact that our aircraft, the equipment which goes into 
those aircraft and the operational techniques employed in the use of those 
aircraft are all designed, intentionally designed, to exploit the full potential 
of the operator in accomplishing the mission. That is, they are designed on the 
assumption that the operator will be fully trained. That assumption enables 
us to get better airplanes, better equipment and more effective techniques 


through greater reliance on the crew. 

Mr. Tromas. I repeat my question. Training cannot get from an 
airplane through the pilot something which the airplane does not 
possess, can it ? 

General Preston. No,sir. I think perhaps I can explain that to you 
sir. As all the members of this committee well understand, any de- 
signer during the design process is always confronted with a number 
of choices. A certain feature in an airplane will make it a little safer, 
but if it makes it a little safer perhaps it will not go quite so fast. 
That type of thing. Our designers generally assume that our pilots 
are well trained and will be able to handle some of these features 
which they forego in order to get better performance, if I make myself 
clear on that. 

Mr. THomas. You raise another question which I alluded to a while 
ago, namely, that the Russians leave off the niceties and get better 
performance than our planes by virtue of the fact that they do leave 
off those extra gadgets. Is that not true? Then, how does training 
of the pilot affect the operation of that plane? 
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General Preston. I believe it is true that the Russians do leave off 
some of the things from their airplanes generally in the area of addi- 
tional safety features and the like. I do not believe that they forego 
very much in the way of performance. Of course, anything left out of 
an airplane will give you a weight saving in return. 

Mr. THomas. Isee. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed, General. 

General Prie~ron. Thus we design our aircraft, equipment, and tech- 
niques on the assumption of full operator training. The resultant 
product is, of course, no better than the assumption on which it was 
designed. If we design a bridge assuming that the steel which goes 
into it will have a certain tensile strength and then build that bridge 
using steel with a lesser tensile strength, the bridge may fail. In 
dealing with military equipment and techniques, as in dealing with 
bridges, we’ve got to make good on our design assumptions. 

As I say, in the design of our aircraft we have accepted the re- 
quirement for extensive training because we would otherwise have 
had to accept inferior aircraft. In order to get an F-104, for example, 
which would fly extremely high and extremely fast, we had to accept 
less desirable qualities relating to short range and fast landing speed. 
We did so in the full knowledge that the pilot would have to be made 
most skillful in navigation and airdrome technique. ~ 

In order to get a B-47 with great range, high speed and all of the 
bombing and navigating qualities we had previously experienced in 
the B-50 and the B—36 we had to jam it full of fuel and equipment and 
accept a deficiency in crew space. We did so in the knowledge that 
3 men in the B-47 would have to be trained to do the greater part of 
what 10 men had done in the B—50 and 15 in the B-36. The cockpit 
of the B-47 illustrates this point. This is the left side at the pilot’s 
position. This is looking forward. This is the right side. Note the 
maze of instruments, gages, switches, and controls. 


LOW ALTITUDE BOMBING SYSTEM 


The tactics and techniques we employ are similarly designed. 
Those of us who design these techniques are constantly confronted 
with the choice of developing a more promising but more difficult 
technique, on the one hand, or a less promising but easier technique 
on the other. An example, based on the LABS (or low altitude 
bombing system) technique, will illustrate my meaning. You gentle- 
men are aware that our bombers, such as the B-47 and the B-52, are 
high altitude weapon systems. They perform best at high altitude 
and we have planned, by and large, to deliver the bomber attack at 
high altitude. It so happens, however, that air defenses are also best, 
for the greater part, at the higher altitudes. This is incident to 
the fact that radar can see upward quite well but has difficulty in seeing 
horizontally. Thus in some respects we have been committed to the 
very type of attack which the opponent’s defenses are most effective 
at countering. If, on the other hand, we could deliver an effective 
attack at low altitude we would impose on the opponent a very difficult 
and very costly defense requirement. We, therefore, developed a 
means of employing the LABS technique in B-47’s. It is a technique 
designed to enable an airplane to deliver a nuclear bomb at low 
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altitude without getting caught in the bomb blast. It consists of going 
m low and fast, pulling up into a high-speed climb, literally throwing 
the bomb up and away from the aircraft flight path, and escaping, 
as indicated, in the direction of the approach. ote that the entry 
speed approximates that of a .45 caliber bullet. I emphasize that 
B-47 was not designed to accept the structural load of this maneu- 
- and does not have the desirable weight and power relationship for 
this maneuver. We found, nonetheless, that a highly skilled pilot, 
with adequate training, could perform the maneuver with acceptable 
safety in a B-47. The requirement for skill springs from the fact 
that the entire maneuver must be completed in a short space of. time 
in order not to run out of speed in the climb, and yet it must be 
gradual enough to avoid imposing excessive loads on the wings. The 
crew must be capable of doing this at night or in conditions of 
cloud cover. 
As I have indicated the point of this discussion is to demonstrate 
that our manned-weapon systems and our techniques for employing 
those systems are both designed to exploit the potential of the opera- 


tor. It follows that a great deal of training is essential to that 
exploitation. 


PROFICIENCY FLYING FOR NONCREWMEN 


Going on now to the fourth question: Why do we conduct a flying 
program to maintain the proficiency of a large number of rated offi- 
cers who are not at the moment assigned to crew positions? What is 
the value of this program? Is it worth the cost? In an Air Force 
equipped largely with jets, what is the merit in maintaining proti- 
clency in obsolete, prop-driven aircraft? These and other questions 
are frequently asked. Before attempting the answer let me first 
present the facts and place them in proper perspective. 

We have some 21,000 pilots in proficiency status. The fuel and 
oil cost of maintaining their proficiency is as indicated on the pie 
chart you saw initially. It amounts to some $40 million and i 
approximately 6.5 percent of the total. This cost is not wholly 
chargeable, however, to the purpose of maintaining proficiency. The 
majority of the flying involved—I should estimate about two-thirds— 
is accomplished in the performance of other essential Air Force fune- 
tions. These functions, if not performed by pilots flying for pro- 
ficiency purposes, would have to be performed under some other 
arrangement. T have reference to such functions as the unscheduled 
movement of critical aircraft parts, courier service, movement of 
maintenance teams, staff and administrative inspections, conduct of 
special missions, movement of control teams, transport of units and 
equipment in military exercises, and so on. 

For example, up in Labrador we have a number of isolated radar 
and communication sites which are accessible only by air during the 
greater part of the year. Mail and supplies are delivered to these 
sites, and the sick are evacuated from those sites, by crews flying for 
proficiency purposes. Indeed, this is a small example, but it does 
illustrate that the byproduct benefits of this type of flying are im- 
measurable. Moreover, a great portion of it is accomplished by per- 
sonnel operating on their own time at night and on weekends or holi- 
days. The point I want to make is that the true charge against the 
proficiency purpose is much less than that indicated on the chart. 
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Now as to the value of flying propeller driven aircraft when the 
Air Force is equipped largely with jets, I would point out, first, that 
the Air Force still has some 5,500 first-line, prop-driven aircraft and 
is actually only about 67 percent equipped with jets. On the other 
hand, the aircraft fleet flown for proficiency purposes contains some 
800 jets and is actually about 37 percent jet equipped. We would 
like to have a much greater proportion of jet equipment for this 

urpose and we will have. By end of fiscal year 1959 we expect to 
be about 47 percent jet equipped in this area. Thus, you see, the pro- 
portion of propeller-driven to jet-driven aircraft in the proficiency 
fleet is not so far out of line with that of the Air Force as a whole as 
is generally believed. 

Actually, however, when you consider the limited purpose and 
objective of this proficiency-flying activity, the aircraft we are now 
using do not appear so inadequate. It is not our intent to keep all 
of our rated personnel in combat-ready status. We cannot hope to 
do so. Rather, it is our intent to keep certain of them sufficiently 
proficient in the general rules and techniques of flying so that they 
‘know the flying business” and are therefore able to do their jobs 
relating to that business more effectively; and so that when the re- 
quirement arises they can be readily transitioned to combat readi- 
ness. Our present aircraft, although far from ideal even for this 
limited purpose, can nonetheless be viewed, at the least, as minimum 
satisfactory. Moreover they have the advantage of being relatively 
safely and inexpensively operated. 


DIRECT BENEFITS OF FLYING PROGRAM 


I have spoken of the byproduct benefits of this program. Now to 
consider the direct benefits. I list them here in the inverse order of 
importance—in my own personal opinion; that is, least important to 
most important. 

The first point: Mobilization reserve. By maintaining the pro- 
ficiency of our rated personnel we are afforded a backup resource of 
pilots and observers who can be relatively quickly transitioned to 
combat readiness status and used to meet the needs of national emer- 
gency. Whereas we in the Air Force do not retain a mobilization 
concept of preparation for war, we believe that a backup resource 
of crew personnel can be gainfully used in the event of a slow-break- 
ing war, such as the peripheral wars, or in the event of a period of 
tension preceding a general war. It was this resource of rated per- 
sonnel, for example, that enabled us to meet the increased rated per- 
sonnel requirements of the Korean war. 

The second point—concerning rotatability. It has long been our 
practice, a very essential practice, of rotating our rated personnel 
from job to job in career progression. A newly graduated pilot, for 
example, may start his career as an instructor in primary flying school; 
he may then be assigned as a fighter pilot; then perhaps he will be 
sent to school; then he may serve as a bombardment pilot; then as a 
squadron operations officer; then again he may go to school or to an 
administrative type duty; then he may be a squadron or wing com- 
mander. This type of rotation is essential. It enables career pro- 
gression, prevents stagnation and rounds out the training and knowl- 
edge of our people. It is made possible by our practice of maintaining 
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rated officer flying proficiency. In the example I have given the pilot 
moved into combat readiness status some three times. He was able to 
do so with minimum retraining or transitioning because he maintained 
pilot proficiency throughout. 

Finally, the most important reason for, and benefit of, proficiency 
flying. It is also the most difficult to describe. For lack of a more 
adequate descriptive term we call it “leadership.” 


LEADERSHIP AND FLIGHT PROFICIENCY 


Military flying is a challenging business. It is made so by the fact 
that we must always strive to do bigger and better things and accom- 
plish more with the equipment at hand. There is a constant element 
of pioneering—going higher, going faster, going further, going to 
unknown places, climbing faster, operating on a narrower margin, 
depending more on gages and instruments, testing new techniques, 
using new fuels, and so on. There is also a decided element of risk 
involved. These factors make military flying a teamwork business 
requiring a high level of mutual confidence between those actually 
performing the flying at the moment and those participating in de- 
cisions affecting the ‘flying. People located all over the Air Force 
and in a wide variety of jobs have determinations to make affecting 
the flying effort. These may relate to traffic control, airfield lighting, 
aircraft ‘configuration, aircraft modification, personnel assignment 
and training, “and a great variety of other "factors. A continuing 
up-to-date knowledge of flying is essential to these determinations. 
This knowledge is desirable, on the one hand, to insure that the deter- 
minations are correct; but, and this is perhaps of equal importance, 
it is also desirable in order that the man in the cockpit may know that 
the man making these determinations is both qualified to make them 
and equally affected by the results. This is what I mean when I speak 
of the requirement for mutual confidence. To illustrate—it gives me, 
as the man in the cockpit of an airplane, a sense of security and con- 
fidence to know that the man elsewhere who makes decisions or influ- 
ences decisions affecting my flying—that that man is also a pilot and 
must live, just as I must live, with the results of those decisions. This 
isimportant. To get it we must keep our people flying whether or not 
they are assigned as crew members. 

A final aspect of leadership and its bearing on proficiency flying. 
This relates to the job of that group of people throughout all levels of 
the Air Force who are involved in the direct supervision of the 
tactical flying effort. These are the tactical unit commanders and 
operations officers (for ease of reference we'll group these jobs and 
‘all the people concerned unit commanders). For two very good 
reasons the great majority of our rated personnel must remain eligible 
for and in line for assignment as unit commanders throughout their 
careers. The first reason is that the unit commander’s job is the most 
responsible and respected job we have to offer our rated people, and 
in the interest of motivation and career incentive we must keep the 
maximum number of people in line for that job. The second reason 
is that this is a combat assignment—one of few that we have other 
than the crew assignment; and in the interest of fairness, esprit and 
general health of attitude, we must hold the maximum number of 
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people in line for combat duty. For these two reasons, as I say, the 
majority of our rated personnel, regardless of their assignments at 
the moment, must remain eligible and qualified for tactical command, 
and related duties. 

The point I am leading to, of course, is that this requires, in turn, 
that the personnel concerned remain active in flying throughout their 
sareers. Why? Because the commander must be an active and com- 
petent flier. Experience has repeatedly and conclusively demon- 
strated that the most active flier is the most effective commander of 
tactical units. Experience has also conclusively demonstrated that 
the average man cannot retire periodically from active flying and sub- 
sequently | return to respectable stature as a flier. 

We have a lot at stake in the commander. He is our means of con- 
trolling the flying effort. In peacetime he must rely for this control 
largely on leadership and personal example. In wartime he must rely 
almost entirely on leadership and personal example. When and if 
the chips are finally down and it becomes necessary to send crews into 
combat, it is significant that those crews, once launched, are beyond 
control by normal means. Then the commander cannot force them to 
do the job. He cannot effectively legislate, direct, threaten, beg, or 
implore. Nor can he punish them if ‘they fail. Then the only effect 
he can have is in the example he is able to set by personal participa- 
tion in combat missions he directs. That is why we in the Air Force 
insist that the man who calls the signals, so to speak, must participate 
in the subsequent play. And that is why we want to train him to play 
the game well. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the accomplishment 
of the flying program I have discussed will require fund support for 
budget program 410 in the amount of $613 million. T am hopeful 
that I have covered the points of greatest interest to you in your 

valuation of that program. 


PERCENTAGE OF FUEL FUNDS AVAILABLE TO SAC 


Mr. Suepparp. That was a very comprehensive statement. What 
percentage of funds for aviation fuel was allocated for SAC in fiscal 
year 1958 and what is contemplated in fiscal year 1959 ? 

General Preston. I will have to refer to some of my papers here to 
give you the answer. 

Mr. Srepparp. If somebody else has the information immediately 
available he can answer it. 

General Frrepman. I can give you the cost of the program for SAC 
in fiscal year 1958. They were allocated 1.4 million flying hours 

out of a total of 8.2 million flying hours. The cost associated with that 
is $ 7 million for the Strategic Air Command out of a $623.5 million 
total. 

In fiscal year 1959 we are programing 1.5 million flying hours for 
the Strategic Air Command out of a total of 7.2 million flying hours 
for the Air Force. The associated cost for flying hours in Strategic 
ams ga is $299 million out of a planned total program of $613 
million. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION IN FISCAL YEARS 1956, 1957, AND 1958 


Mr. Sueprarp. How much was programed for maintenance and 
operation in 1956, 1957, and 1958 ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir; I do not have the 1956 figures. Normally, 
in preparing our budget estimates we cover only 3 years. I can give 
om the 1956 figures later. I am prepared to discuss the 1957 figures, 

10Wever. 

Mr. Suepparp. When the transcript comes down to you, insert the 
answer to that question, please. 

General Frrepman. I will, sir. I can give you the 1957 figures, if 
you desire them now. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would rather have it complete. 

(The information requested follows :) 

In fiscal year 1956, Strategic Air Command flew 1.3 million flying hours out of 
a total 9 million flying hours for the Air Force. The associated cost for the 
Strategic Air Command was $182 million out of a total “Aircraft fuel and oil” 
program, “Operation and maintenance” appropriation of $524 million. 

In fiscal year 1957, Strategic Air Command flew 1.3 million flying hours out of 
a total 8.5 million flying hours for the Air Force. The associated cost for the 
Strategic Air Command was $210 million out of a total “Aircraft fuel and oil’ 
program, “Operation and maintenance” appropriation of $550 million. 

In fiscal year 1958, Strategic Air Command is programed 1.4 million flying hours 
out of a total of 8.2 million flying hours. The cost associated with this program 
is $254 million for the Strategic Air Command out of a total “Aircraft fuel and 
oil” program, “Operation and maintenance” appropriation of $623.5 million. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


Mr. Suerrarp. During this period, what has happened to the de- 
ferred maintenance backlog, and what is contemplated in this respect 
for fiscal year 1959? We are somewhat aacanel with this deferment 
situation. What will be the ultimate result with which you will be 
confronted as a result of that operation ¢ 

General Presron. I cannot respond to that in detail, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I am not the best expert in that area. However, some of 
the maintenance which has been slipped—I cannot call it deferred 
because it has been eliminated at the moment—will not be required 
later due to the phase out of equipment. 


PHASING OUT OLDER AIRCRAFT 


For example, we are not doing depot maintenance on B-25’s. We 
are programing those aircraft out of the inventory very rapidly so 
that the deferral really never will become 

Mr. Suepparp. You are programing them out prior to the defer- 
ment of the fund aspect, or are you doing it to conform with defer- 
ment? There is certainly a line of demarcation in evaluating that. 

General Preston. I do not believe one really resulted from the 
other. 

Mr. Srerparp, I see. 

General Preston. I think there is no question that it made it a lot 
easier for us to defer that maintenance because of the knowledge that 
these airplanes shortly were going out of the inventory. 
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General Bocart. The only thing I would add to that, sir, is this: 
We actually accelerated our program for pulling B-25’s and C—45’s 
out of the inventory because of the fact that we could not cover all 
of our maintenance requirements. We accelerated our planned pro- 
gram, and we are getting rid of them as fast as we can at the present 
time. B-26’s are also being phased out. 

Mr. SHeprparv. How many B-36’s do you plan to operate in the 
oe Se in this budget ? 

neral Wesster. There will still be three wings going into fiscal 

year 1959, Mr. Chairman, but they will all phase out during the early 
months of fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Three wings would mean how many units? 

General Wessrer. Ninety aircraft plus 10 percent for command 
support, sir. 
aang Sueprarp. It is contemplated they will all phase out in fiscal 

58 ¢ 
General Wesster. Fiscal year 1959, sir. 


PHASE OUT OF C-—47 


Mr. Srxes. You said this morning you were going to phase out the 
C-47’s. The C-47 is one of the best planes ever made. It is still a 
good plane. I know it is getting old and you have better planes to 
take its place. What is the phase-out schedule, and what plane will 
take its place ? 

General Preston. The C-47’s will be among the last airplanes cur- 
rently in use, other than the jets, to be phased out- I do not think we 
have plotted any type of aircraft to replace the C-47, sir. 


EFFECTS OF MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT ON FLYING PROFICIENCY 


Mr. Suepparp. What do you consider to be your primary problem 
in maintaining your flying proficiency? I notice your explanation 
on page 5 of your statement. There is a relationship between your 
statement and the question I have before me. 

You refer to the Cordiner plan which might be of assistance in 
keeping what I would construe to be personnel for such military 
assignments as the Air Force determines, but that within itself has to 
do with bodies. 

What other problems do you have which would have to do with the 
maintenance of this proficiency, aside now from the monetary situa- 
tion? What considerations are involved here? 

General Preston. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I believe we would all 
agree that our first problem does lie in the personnel field. 

_ Mr. Sueprrarp. You mean in having personnel or in taking care of 
the personnel already on board? There is a line of demarcation be- 
tween those two concepts. 

General Presron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The Cordiner report obviously can help. I assume 
and hope it will keep good men in service, but directing yourself to 
the manpower which you now have, apparently, from your statement 
there is only one conclusion I can reith, and that is that, you still have 


a discrepancy in your flying requirements insofar as keeping those 
pilots in proficiency status. That is my interpretation of this. 
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If I am misinterpreting this statement you can correct me. 

General Preston. Might I ask General Bogart to reply to that? 

General Bocarr. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the primary reasons 
for our short fall in being able to program the total flying hours we 
would like, in order to maintain this proficiency y, in the question of an 
adequate level of maintenance. That has been the No. 1 problem for 
the last several years. 

Our other problem, of course 

Mr. Suerparp. You say maintenance. Are you addressing that 
to planes or maintenance personnel, or a combination of the twof 

General Bocarr. Maintenance of equipment, sir, the aircraft and 
the equipment which goes into them and the support equipment for 
them. 

This has been our No. 1 problem for some time. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What has been the cause of that problem? 

General Bogarr. The difficulty that we have had with new types of 
equipment coming into the Air Force inventory. This is more or less 
normal and we will alw: ays run into that, I presume. 

The other difficulty is the level of skill of our personnel. We have 
gone into several crash programs in the last 2 years in order to get 
new types of aircraft flying at anything approaching the number of 
hours that we had expected. We have had to go for contractor tech- 
nicians in considerable numbers. We have had to send maintenance 
versonnel for factory training courses, and the like of that, purely 
ta ‘ause of the complexity of the equipment in the aircraft. 





LOSS OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL TO INDUSTRY 


Mr. Srepparp. Have you lost many of your civilian personnel be- 
vause of higher amet inducements paid by industry as compared 
to the military ? 
General Bogart. Yes, we have. I cannot give you specific fi 
on that at this time. We have made a number of studies on this and I 
believe we could furnish some statistical backup for that. We do 
lose a large number both of our military and civilian personnel to 
industrial « companies. 


CURRENT LACK OF DESIRED CREW-TO-AIRCRAFT RATIO 


The other thing which has come up in the last year or so, which as 
General Preston pointed out is becoming quite a problem, is the ques- 
tion of maintaining aircraft and crews on alert. We are short of 
trained crews to meet our total crew-to-aircraft ratio at the present 
time, and I expect we will be for some time. 

Is that not true, General Preston ? 

General Preston. Yes, that is true. The principal reason for the 
shortage right at the moment is that we adjusted our crew ratio when 
we found that this alert concept could work out and that we would 
make a going thing of it. 

We adjusted our crew-to-aircraft ratio upward 





Mr. Suepparp. Let me interject at that point. I interpret from 
your statement that even with this concept, which is the newer one to 
which we have referred, you have to keep your men for a long period 
of time in immediate standby status? 





General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That will prevail even under this most recent con- 
cept. Isthat right? 

General Preston. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Won't that have a material bearing on your loss of 
manpower ? 

General Preston. We think there are certain features of the alert 
concept that will be unattractive to people. They will be away from 
home a greater portion of each week. However, there are certain 
compensating features, also, in that when they are home they are home 
for longer periods of time; so we really do not know at the moment 
what the final result will be. 

I would judge personally that the sum total will be a little on the 

adverse side. This will not improve the attractiveness of service to 
go into this alert. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, it is not the answer to the problem 
we have under discussion ? 

General Preston. That is right. 


FUEL AND OIL COSTS PER FLYING HOUR 


Mr. Suerparp. What elements do you consider when you arrive at 
your cost per flying hour? What are the elements you use to compile 
your pr esentation for appropriation purposes ? 

General Preston. I think, if I understand your question, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the cost per flying hour as reflected here pertains strictly to 
fuel and oils; no other elements. 

Mr. Suepparp. So far as other cost factors which go into the total, 
they are not part of the immediate consideration as such ? 

General Preston. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has there been any comparison made, General 
Moore, between the flying-hour-cost factor as we are presently dis- 
cussing it and the cost of the Navy ? 

General Moore. I think we have data in our office. If the committee 
wishes it I can get it for you. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would supply a comparison for the record. 
In that comparison I think considerable attention should be called to 
the difference in missions, because in the absence of those mission 
definitions you are liable to have a misconception of the cost factors. 

(The information requested follows :) 


COMPARISON OF ArRcRAFT FLtyrng Hour Costs 


The comparison of aircraft flying-hour costs must include a listing of mis- 
sions which will cause costs to vary depending on the requirements for aircraft, 
aircraft engines used in specific models, and gross weights that affect the fuel 
consumption per hour. 

ARMY AIRCRAFT MISSIONS 


Army aircraft, both rotary and fixed wing, are employed in the performance 
of six functions in support of combat operations: Observations; aircraft for 
troop movement within the combat zone; rapid movement of supplies within 
the combat zone; air mobility for land reconnaissance; command, liaison and 
communication ; combat zone casualties evacuation. 
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NAVY AIRCRAFT MISSIONS 


The Navy aircraft missions may be grouped within nine major functions all 
related to operations of the United States Fleet. In some cases these functions 
require one or more classes of aircraft for more effective performance of mission : 

Air defense, in two classes, day combat and all-weather fighters. 

Attack, including three classes, a light jet for quick response and close support, 
a low-level attack for on-the-deck approaches to well-defended targets, and heavy 
jet attack with heavy loads to distant targets. 

Antisubmarine warfare, using five classes of aircraft, land based patrol, sea- 
based patrol, fixed and rotary wing aircraft aboard carriers, and lighter-than- 
air craft with endurance and range. 

Mining. 

Air early warning. 

Vertical assault. 

Search and rescue, using both rotary wing aircraft and amphiblans or sea- 
planes. 

Fleet tactical support. 

Pilot training, using three classes, light trainers, basic trainers, and advanced 
trainers. 

AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT MISSIONS 


The principal missions assigned to the Air Force are the performance of: 

Strategic——Destroy or neutralize the essential elements of the enemy nation’s 
organization for waging war. This includes flexibility for attacks against dif- 
ferent types of targets, mobility of forces, and capability to reach any point in 
an enemy nation under any conditions of weather. 

Air defense.—Prevent hostile air forces from inflicting such critical damage 
that national survival will be jeopardized. 

Tactical_—Organizing, training, and equipping air units for joint operations 
with land, naval, or amphibious forces. 

Airlift—Capability to perform airlift operations for the three services in 
peace and war. 

The following table on cost per flying hour for fuel and oil reflects the area 
where cost factors are very similar, as well as those instances where costs vary 
considerably, due to the requirements for satisfactory performance of mission. 


Cost per flying hour—F uel and oil 


Type | Army | Navy Air Force 
alas eens seals $$$. $$—$}§ $f 
ae ‘ocd dhe) La $6. 14 | $38 $81 

Helicopters. _...._- , } ane eee 10. 00 | 12 10 
Fighters (jet)___- cial hale ; denies tee Lode 69 83 
Attack bombers (jet) = ; é : 73 

Patrol bombers Tenintien aia detest : | 54 2 
Medium bombers (jet)___- i . | ; : hea 229 
Heavy bombers (jet) ___-- ; varies sine iota sana 372 


Vodels (comparative examples ) 


Army: Navy: Air Force: 
RI i cscs nics Saeco SiS ike cascast (ae Oe ck cece $1. 68 
Ei nde a ntectiediba ness 2. 60 BE Wlshtaig encanta 2. 30 H-138_.—..___ 2.15 
H-21 RE I he F-Sh ocse = oe 
H-37_ anew 42:60 Bais ictsiececie 41. 80 
We Wierd anstaurkk 39.18 33... sd ns LCE 
ee ae FS | SaaS 
en 88, 52 yy |. aE a | 
Tet ek. cS G-121._...... 98.04 
ATED csscsnkies tienen Be ee S—66..._...... 141.35 


Mr. Mitixr. Might it also show a difference in the type of aircraft? 
That might enter into it a good deal. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Any influence which contributes to the difference, 
whatever that difference might be. 
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CREW -TO-AIRCRAFT RATIO 


Do you consider a crew-to-aircraft ratio of 1.6 to 1 about the opti- 
mum under the circumstances at present? - 

General Preston. Yes, sir; I believe that is the best we can do on 
a forecast basis, and we ‘would like to try that for a period of time 
and see how it works out. I think it is very close to the ultimate. 

If I might add, sir, that 1.6 to 1 ratio is for B-47’s. It might be 
different for other types of aircraft. 


AGE AS IT AFFECTS FLYING PROFICIENCY 


Mr. Suerparp. Do you screen your older pilots systematically or 
what is the process used on that premise of eliminating personnel for 
flying purposes ? 

General Preston. We do not have a means or a system in effect of 
looking at people when they reach a certain age with a view to deter- 
mining whether they should stop flying, if that answers your question. 

Mr. Suepparp. The : age question within itself is not the controlling 
factor but it is the proficiency of the pilot which controls the screen- 
ing out process ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. I do not know just what you refer to 
as a screening-out process. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us put it this way: You do have a screening-out 
of pilots. Atleast that is my understanding. 

General Preston. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. When it comes to the men in the iater age bracket 
I am wondering how you determine the question as to X body, and 
I assume a year for the purpose of making my question clear, let us 
say 35 or 36 as compared with a pilot in his twenties or early thirties. 
Is there any premise on which you operate which does not apply to 
the actual proficiency of the person ? 

General Presron. Our people go off flying for a number of reasons 
if I may approach this ina roundabout w ay. 

I believe the figures are correct when I say that we eliminated from 
flying status last year something on the order of 1,700 to 1,800 people, 
of which about 300 were eliminated for reasons of physical condition 
and that type of thing; about 1,100 become the subject of Central 
Flying Status Selection Board action. The remaining number were 
eliminated for other causes, they lacked interest, were poor pilots, 
and that sort of thing. 

I believe it is correct to say, however, that age never has been a spe- 
cific element in that. A mi 1n was not dow ngraded, if you could con- 
sider there is a score given him; he was not downgraded because of 
age. 

“I believe it is true that, although we do not have a specific system 
for it physical as opposed to chronological age always is an element 
in determining whether a man should continue in combat crew duty 
and that type of flying. 

General Wessrer. We do have, I am sure you know, annual in- 
strument checks which a pilot must pass, physical examinations which 
he must pass, and certain proficiency checks. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Generally speaking, using my terminology and 
speaking of the elimination procedure, you depend on that to a large 
degree in screening out individuals ¢ 

General Wersrer. That is correct, sir, and reviewing records under 
varying conditions. 


USE OF FLIGHT SIMULATORS AND RADAR TRAINERS 


Mr. Sueprparp. How much do you use training devices to determine 
flying proficiency, if at all? If you do use them what types do you 
use ¢ 

General Preston. In recent years we have come to utilize training 
devices much more than previously. One of the devices which is 
used most beneficially at the moment is the flight simulator. I think 
you are all ac quainted with some of the older devices, such as the Link 
trainer, a pure instrument trainer. Then we have for the observers 
a hypersonic trainer. It is a trainer in which they sit up in the tower 
and simulate the effects of radar and simulate the practice of navigat- 
ing and bombing using radar. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is in the neophyte concept of a pilot; is it not? 

General Preston. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Or do you carry that straight through ? 

General Preston. Both the simulator and this radar trainer are 
standard equipment. They have been used for quite a while now and 
they have been found to be very valuable. They are used a great 
deal. I would not be capable of quoting offhand just what the re- 
quirements are timewise for a man in each of these trainers periodi- 

cally, but we do have specifie requirements. Every man in a bom- 
Ganieait outfit is required, for example, to get so much time in a 
flight simulator at such and such a period and similarly so much time 
for observers. 

TRANSITION TRAINING 


Mr. Sueprarp. Is transition training part of your flying program 
SS here in our budget ? 
yeneral Preston. Yes, sir. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING FLYING HOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PROFICIENCY 
Mr. Snuepparp. Are flying hours required by type of plane or by 
personnel, or both? 
General Preston. Flying hours as computed in this program 


spring directly from the personnel, people requiring training, rather 
than the type of aircraft. 


OTHER INCENTIVES BEYOND CORDINER PAY INCREASES REQUIRED 


Mr. Sueprarp. I note in your statement on page 6 the following 
language: 


With the prospect of Cordiner pay in the offing for this year it appeared we 
might make large strides in that direction in fiscal year 1959. 


Of course, the strides you are making-are referred to in the para- 
graph above with which you are familiar. 

Do you consider that the pay, whatever it might be, emanating 
from the Cordiner program will be the complete answer to your 
program? Am [ to interpret that from your statement ? 
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General Preston. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What other discrepancy would you interject at this 
point which might contribute to that problem ? 

General Preston. I am not really an expert in that area, sir, but 
I would say that the Cordiner pay, or whatever term we would apply 
to it, will help a great deal. I do not think that it is enough in the 
area of things we might do to make the service more attractive, and 
I point out “that there are other areas which limit the amount of 
flying we can get other than those pertaining to personnel. 


ROTATION OF PERSONNEL AND CAREER PROGRESSION 


Mr. Suepparp. I note on page 17 of your statement, General, the 
following statement which is in the second paragraph : 

It long has been our practice, a very essential practice, of vapneentts our rated 
personnel from job to job and career progression. 

On what basis do you apply that philosophy? In other words, in 
the business world we figure that if we have X bodies operating in a 
specific field unless they have qualifications and we have a requirement 
to kick them upstairs, as it were, that they become more proficient if 
left over a period of time in their present operational field. 

From the statement you have made here what is your thinking in 
making this comment? 

General Preston. I probably would have difficulty in comparing 
the problem on a basis of the civilian field versus the military. 

Mr. Snerparp. Let us stick to the military and let the other one 
take care of itself, then. 

General Preston. But I do believe that there must be progression 
for people in the service. A man immediately upon receiving his aero- 
nautical rating is capable of doing a rather limited job. Moreover 
he is motivated by that limited job. 

After a while he does not receive the same motivation by continuing 
in that limited job. He wants to go on to something bigger and 
better. 

I think generally the order that I have listed here indicates a pro- 
gression forward to bigger responsibilities and more demanding tasks. 
I think that is fundament: ally essential in all walks of life. 

Mr. Suerparp. In taking the type of individual that is presently 
under discussion, you have many requirements in a command that are 
very obvious in your total functions. Commander X, for example, 
takes over an operation and does a wonderful job. He cleans up the 
production line, gets his people actually in operational status, whereas 
perhaps his predecessor has not shown a like skill. Yet, after a cer- 
tain period of time and X is doing a beautiful job in running an 
establishment of that type, he is transferred for reasons best known 
to the military. 

To my mind that creates a question, because after one has attained 
a rank of general under normal circumstances the retirement period 
of time is not too far away, comparatively speaking. 

At the moment it seems—you must have good reason for this or you 
would not be doing it—when you get a command operating in that 
field and doing a bangup job and then you transfer him and bring in 
a new broom, ‘if you watch the production line under the transition 
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you invariably find some slippage there for at least 60 to 90 days after 
the new command comes in until it picks up momentum again, assum- 
ing the command is _ equivalent of the predecessor. 

Gener: 11 Preston. I am talking a little out of my field but I believe 
it is correct to say that we do not arbitrarily move people from field 
to field. I believe we have incor porated in the personnel assignment 
system a means of evaluating a man’s best potential and assigning him 
accordingly. 

I fall back on my own experience. I have concentrated largely in 
the operations officer or the tactical command area since my first 1 
or 2 assignments. I never have been assigned in any other area. 

Also my primary specialty has been in the bombardment area. I 
have never been assigned to fighter-type operations or to interceptor- 
type operations. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would you consider you might be an exception to 
the rule insofar as the time element is concerned remaining in the cate- 
gories to which you refer ? 

General Preston. I think probably I have stayed with a limited 
field more than the average but I do not think I am an exception to 
the rule. I think it is generally so. I think our personnel people 
generally attempt to do just what has been done with me in this 
instance. 

CONCENTRATION OF EFFORT IMPROVES EXPERTISE 


Mr. Suepparp. I hope you will accept this question as I mean it: 
Do you or do you not feel that because of the length of time that you 
have been exposed to the functions in which you have served perhaps 
you are more capable of rendering a better service than you would 
if you had been transferred more ‘rapidly to other types of service? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. However, I say that I think that because 
I have kept within a rather limited area—my area is not awfully lim- 
ited and it is not severely limited—I am more capable of performing 
well in that area now. I would not have you judge that my reassign- 
ments have been infrequent, because they have been quite frequent; 
but they have generally been in the same field, generally operations 
specialty or command of tactical units. 

Mr. Sueprarp. While they have been frequent and confined to a 
certain sphere of operations, the value of continuity in operations that 
you would not have had eleswhere—I do not mean to convey that 
thought—but pretty generally there is and has been considerable com- 
ment and quite some interest in the so-called rotation aspect of our 
military functions. This is not in any manner directed to the Air Force 
exclusively. 

General Presron. If I may make a comment on that score, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not believe that I would have you feel that I think 
we should keep people within a very limited area. I believe gener- 
ally that it is true, whereas I indicated that I am better qualified in 
“Operations,” because I have been there right along, but I think per- 
haps the failure of my superiors to assign me elsewhere or to assign 
operational people outside BE operational area might make those 
other areas suffer a little bit. I do think that people from Operations 
should branch out a little bit into other areas to give those areas a 
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prey good feel for the operations problem since they support 
operations. 

Mr. Surrparp. I am quite pleased to have your comments along 

this line. It is slightly deviating from the immediate point of in- 
quiry, but not too much. It has much to do with the total picture 
because it is quite evident that we are entering, if we are not already 
there, and I think we are, into a field whose characteristics are highly 
specialized. I am talking about the guided missile aspect. 
_ We took quite a step of transition from the reciprocal engine 
when we went into the jet, as we well realize, and now we are step- 
ying from the jet into the guided missile field, and it would be slightly 
indicative to me that this will obviously create a greater degree of 
specialization of those individuals in those fields as ; compared to the 
past. 

Is my thinking erroneous, or is it not? 

General Preston. I think it is completely sound ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. It presents a very interesting problem i in more ways 
than one. 

Thank you very much. 

Any questions on my right ? 

Mr. Srxes. No questions. 


SAC’S FISCAL YEAR 1959 COMPLEMENT OF B—52’S 


Mr. Anprews. General, will this permit you to keep in the air in 
1959 the same number of B—52’s with SAC as you had in 1958? 

General Preston. On a numbers basis, Mr. Andrews, I believe 
that we will keep a great many more since we will have more in the 
inventory. I believe that this will probably enable us to keep a little 
greater percentage in the air. I am not just sure that I am correct 
on that, Mr. Andrews, but that is an offhand judgment on it. 


SAC PLANES IN OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Anprews. What percentage of your SAC planes in overseas 
bases do you keep i in the air at all times? 

Gener al Preston. I do not believe that I would have a record on 
that, sir. We have changed our practices from time to time with re- 
spect to the way we operate overseas, so that I do not believe we have 
ever stabilized it enough to have a record. Right at the moment— 
and I believe this should be off the reeord-—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The gentlemen on my left? Mr. Scrivner? 


TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENTS TO MATS FOR PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. Scrtvner. General, I listened to your statement and read it 
rather carefully with some rather mixed reactions. It seemed to 
have an overtone of lament of some kind, but I have not been able to 
put my finger on it. While there are many things mentioned, there 
are other things not mentioned in it. 

For example, you mentioned briefly, merely in passing, Military 
Air Transport, and you point out that is not included and yet the 
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question naturally arises, and has arisen here in the past, why, if 
proficiency flying i is so important, there cannot be more assignments 
of these officers for whom you seek proficiency flying to temporary 
assignments perhaps in MATS? 

Do you have any comment on that? 

General Presron. That is a type of thing that I would have to 
think about a bit, Mr. Scrivner. Offhand reaction to it is that there 
are SO many reasons at the moment to move our people that I would 
think it would be difficult for us to accommodate another reason. 


FLYING IN AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Scrivner. That is getting to be typical, there are so many rea- 
sons why we cannot, but no reason you can. 

I suppose your answer would be the same to this: Are any of the 
hours for which you are accounting in here related to the Air Ma- 
teriel Command flying ¢ 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, of the higher value items ¢ 

General Preston. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of this is here? 

General Preston. I believe it is very nearly all in here, if not all. 

General Bogart. Except the contract flying, sir. 


FLYING HOURS FOR MATS, AMC, AND LOGAIR 


Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, MATS flying is a comparatively 
small percentage of the amount of transport flying that is done. T 
imagine that Air Materiel Command probably flies nearly as. much 
equipment and materiel as MATS does. Am I mistaken? 

General Friedman, do you have any idea what the comparison is 
between MATS flying and AMC fly ing? 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir; I believe that I can give you that com- 
parison. Within the 410 program in fiscal year 1959, AMC is pro- 
gramed for about 272,000 } tn ying hours, which includes approximately 
34,000 hours for heavy air transports. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many hours i is MATS flying? 

General FrrepMan. The MATS airlift to be financed from the Air 
Force industrial fund is 769,000 hours, sir. That is broken down into 
656,000 hours Air Force and 113,000 hours for the Navy aircraft 
assigned to MATS. In addition to that, Mr. Scrivner, we do have a 
requirement for LOGAIR. 

Mr. Scrivner. | was going to come to that as the third classification, 
which ties in fairly closely with AMC, 

General Frirpman. In LOGAIR, we are programing $22 millior 
for fiscal year 1959. We do not have that broken down on a flying- 
hour basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Approximately how many / 

General Frrepman. I would say, sir, if we were running with that 
tvpe of aircraft, we might be running around 130,000 hours. 

General Bocarr. Probably 170,000. 

General Frrepman. About 170,000 hours, something like that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All told, there is almost a million and a quarter hours 
of flying and certainly somewhere in a million and a quarter hours 
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there should be a possibility of developing some of that into productive 
proficiency flying. 

I am quite sure that with as much brains as we have in the Air 
Force, such a program could be worked out. 


PROFICIENCY FLYING FOR MATS AND AMC PERSONNEL 


General Presron. I do not know whether it would be useful to 
you for me to point out, Mr. Scrivner, that much of the proficiency fly- 
ing of the people i in MATS and much of the proficiency flying of the 
people in AMC is accomplished in hauling cargo and the like. MATS 
people frequently take trips, as crew members—MATS staff people 
and the like—frequently take trips as crew members on the regular 

runs of MATS. I would not have the figures offhand as to the pro- 
portion of the flying they get by that. 


DECREASE IN PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. Scrivner. In your statement on page 4 there is something I 
could not quite understand: 

We had intended a much greater proportionate decrease in proficiency flying 
but were prevented from bringing this about during fiscal year 1959 by the 
recent reduction in force structure. 

I do not quite follow all of that with your explanation. It is a 
little difficult for me to understand that. You seem to be speaking 
in many places in reverse. You make one statement one place and 
then you make a negating statement someplace else. That is one rea- 
son it has been so hard to follow your explanation. 

General Preston. I see. I am sorry for that. The correct state- 
ment which I have in my script here, and which will be in the record, 
is that we had intended a decrease in proficiency flying rather than 
a much greater decrease. 

Mr. Scriver. Let us look at that this way. You had intended a 
decrease but you could not do it because of the force structure being 
reduced ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not seem to tie in with anything that I 
know about your program. You are reducing the structure but you 
are not going to decrease the proficiency. 

General Preston. Here is the point I want to make there, Mr. 
Scrivner. We are reducing from an end fiscal year 1957 position 
of approximately 137 wings on down to 105 wings at end fiscal year 
1959. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. But at the same time, while you are reducing the 
number of wings in certain instances, you are also increasing the 
number of planes in the wings? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have 30 B-36’s and now you have 45 B-52’s? 

General Werster. That is true but only in that one case, the heavy 
bomber category. It is not true in the reduction of tactical wings. 
For example, we are not increasing numbers 

Mr. Scrivner. Numbers of planes? 

General Werster. That is correct. We are not increasing the num- 
bers of aircraft in units other than the heavy bomb wings. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Even so, that still makes the picture look a little 
distorted to me. 


NUMBER OF PILOTS EXCEEDS IMMEDIATE NEED FOR PILOTS 


General Preston. What has happened there is that with many of 
these wings being taken out of the program in a relatively short period 
of time, and with us unable to turn off the flow of pilots coming out of 
the training schools into the program, we have had a lot of pilots on our 
hands requiring transition into aircraft so that they could be ac- 
commodated as crews. We have been unable to accommodate them 
all immediately. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing with the pilots already trained ? 

General Preston. Weare continuing to train them. 

Mr. Scrivner. That points up one of the things here that I could 
not quite figure out where you were talking about the ratio of crews to 
planes to aircraft, and with the reduced wing structure and with the 
trained pilots, together with the fact that you are R. I. Fing a lot of 
experienced, trained B-47 pilots. 

Here is another inconsistency. 

When you have this surplus of pilots and when you are letting a 
lot of them out, it is difficult to understand exactly what qualifications 
you say you want your pilots to have when you are still complaining 
about the ratio of crews to aircraft. 

General Preston. I did not intend to give the impression that we 
had a surplus of pilots, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back here and see if I might put my finger 
on it. 

[ am looking for the place where you talk about 21,000 someplace 
inhere. Did I read that figure correc tly 2 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is it? 

General Preston. Over in the latter part. 


NUMBER OF PILOTS IN PROFICIENCY STATUS 


Mr. Scrivner. Clear over here on page 14. 

You say that you have 21,000 pilots in proficiency status, which 
would indicate that they are not assigned to crews and not flying 
regularly and, therefore, they must have proficiency flying. Yet, on 
the other hand, we are talking on this page about the ‘small ratio of 
crews per plane. 

If you have 21,000 that are trained well enough, so all that is neces- 
sary now is proficiency flying, why are they not assigned to these plane 
crews so you will have a greater ratio ? 

General Preston. I have to answer you in two ways, Mr. Scrivner. 
They are not assigned at this time to crews because we have this tempo- 
‘ary overage or temporary number of pilots that we cannot immedi- 
ately accommodate in transition training on our hands for the rea- 
sons that I have previously pointed out. 

A second answer that I have to give to that is that we do not con- 
sider these 21,000 pilots that I speak of here as being an overage to 
their present assignments. These people are assigned in positions 
required throughout the Air Force. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons I ask these questions. A 
lot of pilots are presently assigned to a job that does not require pilot 
training at all. Asa matter of fact, many of them will never return 
to crew flying at all. They have been removed from crew status and 
will never again return to it. 

General Preston. I grant that there may be some. 

Mr. Scrrvner. There are quite a few. 

How many did you have on proficiency flying status last year and 
the year before ? 

General Preston. We have had a larger number than this. I am 
not sure that I am able to say offhand. 

Mr. Scrivner. As long as I can remember, it seems like you have 
always had about 20,000. This isnot anything new? 

General Preston. Yes, sir; it has been larger than this and we are 
down lower this year. 

General Werstrer. There is a very gradual decline, sir. 

General Preston. There is a continued decline projected. 

Mr. Scrivner. After having served on this committee so many 
years, there are a lot of questions that naturally come to me. Here 
is another situation that is a little hard to understand. Here is the 
fact that we are constantly told that while we keep a great number 
of our planes on the alert, we also keep quite a few of them in the air. 
Certainly, the flying that they are doing while they are in the air 
is, if it is not proficiency flying, something that we had better quit. It 
certainly should be developing proficiency in the crews and it should 
not be too difficult an administrative problem to rotate those assign- 
ments and keep them from sitting constantly on the pad in alert posi- 
tion to the flying of missions. 

General Preston. That is done to a certain extent. 

General Wessrer. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have heard that. 


CREW ALERT TIME AND ACTIVITIES PER WEEK 


As you point out here, this aircraft ratio is not enough and requires 
crews to remain on duty 70 hours or more per week. That is not the 
same crew all the time by any means; is it? 

General Preston. The average crew under this scheme, when we 
have implemented it completely, will remain on duty except for those 
periods when on leave, will remain on duty 70 hours and upward per 
week. 

I point out that during that period he may sleep as much as 16 hours 
as the period is currently plotted. 

He will sleep up to 16 hours and he will be on duty, however. 

Mr. Scrivner. He will just be around like a city fireman? There 
are men in the fire station in their bunks ready for a call, 

General Presron. A part of the time it is similar to that. The 
majority of the time he will be working during this period. 

Mr. Scrivner. Doing what? 

General Preston. Training. One of the periods will involve—it 
might be useful to you, Mr. Scrivner, if we could give you a plot of 
the unit’s activities for a week. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How many will stay on duty 70 hours? To read 
that you would think that that is week in and week out, month in and 
month out, with never any relief or rest, just always on the alert. 

General Preston. I am afraid that that is 

Mr. Scrivner, I am talking about the same men. 

General Preston. I think that you have an accurate impression. 

General Wesster. Maybe I can clarify this a little bit. The alert 
schedule which General Preston referred to, and I think he will clarify 
this if he furnishes this other statement to you, shows a crew going on 
alert status for a period of 24 to 30 hours and then coming off alert. 
Then they will be taken off to pursue, during some of the 70 hours, 
ground training, flying training, and unit training. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was trying to get to. Certainly some 
place in here during these alert hours, he will also get in some flying 
which is proficiency flying, as well as other training. 

General Preston. He won’t fly during the alert hours. He will do 
other training. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us say during the 1 week we are talking about. 

General Preston. That is correct. 





FLIGHT SIMULATOR TRAINING 


Mr. Scrtvner. Mr. Sheppard brought out the item of the simulated 
flying which has been sold to me as a pretty good program and if it 
has not been done now, should reflect rather considerably in cutting 
down the actual hours in the air which run quite a few dollars for every 
plane. 

MECHANICAL CONTROL OF B—47 TAIL SECTION 


The other thing that seems a little odd is when you talk about the 
new planes putting in a new potential so that a man can do a better job, 
and you referred to a B-47, and if I am not mistaken, they built in some 
of these mechanical devices. For instance, in the operation of the 
tail section now with the mechanical devices that is so easy to over- 
control that in the same plane they had to put in another device to put 
more drag to hold that down so they would not overcontrol. 

Here is a contrivance that was put in to make it easier for a man 
to control his plane, so easy that he overcontrolled, and then this other 
good-sized device which creates quite a few pounds of weight was put 
in to keep him from overcontrolling. That may be logical, but I do 
not see it. In other words, it looks to me like we built in so much as- 
sistance to the pilot he cannot operate properly, and then we had to 
build in something else to keep him from overcontrolling. 

General Preston. I have flown the B-47 quite a bit, and I am sorry 
that I am not familiar with the problem there. I just do not know 
what this device is. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might pay you sometime when you are on your 
proficiency flying to drop in at Wichita and go to the B47 training 
school and look one of the things over. 

General Preston. I have got to admit a shortcoming, but I did go 
through that school and I did not catch that point. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrtvner. On the record. 
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LOW ALTITUDE BOMBING SYSTEM 


I have seen some demonstrations of the low-type bomb technique 
about which you have talked. It does take some maneuvering and 
skill, there is no doubt about it, but I would assume from what Thave 
been told that one of the reasons why we are spending quite a few 
hundred million dollars in developing an air-to-ground missile is to 
avoid the necessity of that very thing 

In order to avoid that, we are Tuts hundreds of millions to 
develop an air-to-ground missile or bomb—whatever you want to 

‘all it—I thought from what we were told that that was the reason we 
developed that, to avoid the treetop level attack and the ground 
defense at high level. 

General Preston. I do not know that it is to avoid the treetop level 
attack. It is to avoid the necessity of going in where the defenses are 
best. When that missile is developed, I think it is going to do a great 
deal for us. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should eliminate some of this that you talked 
about ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. However, we do have the requirement 
for the immediate future to employ these techniques—and I use that 
one only as an example of the type of thing that we have to do—and 
it will be very valuable to us. 





CENTRAL FLIGHT STATUS SELECTION BOARD 


Mr. Scrivner. Going over to page 13 of your statement, what is the 
present program, through the F lying Board? What is the present 
program relative to those men who have been rated as pilots who no 
longer will be pilots and will never again be assigned to active flying ? 
What has happened there? 

General Preston. Are you speaking of those who have been re- 
moved from flying status? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, they have not yet been removed. They are not 
flying any more. I do not know whether they have been removed 
from flying status or not. That is what I am trying to find out. 

General Preston. I think that probably you could get a much 
better answer when General Nazzaro comes on. 

I can say, however, that we do have a rather aggressive program, a 
very aggressive program, to find those people who are not. well quali- 
fied and not well motivated in flying and remove them from flying. 
I believe I indicated that we removed some 1,200 during the period of 
the past year for that reason. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was that through the Flying Board? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point, would you put in the record a rather 
comprehensive statement that will give us the whole story as to the 
Flying Board’s operation and the effect it has had? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 

In 1954 the Air Force established the central flight status selection board 
system as a result of the Strauss Commission recommendations. The purpose 
of the Central Flight Status Selective Board is to remove from flying status 
those officers whose rated potential is substandard. Consistent with the ex- 
pressed purpose of the central flight status selection system, 18 rated officers 


Were suspended in 1954, 33 in 1955 and 67 in 1956. Due to the refinement of 
review criteria and procedures, 1,255 rated officers were suspended in 1957. 
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In addition to the central flight status selection system, the Air Force has 
three other administrative procedures which are used to insure that the rated 
officer structure is composed of only highly qualified officers to perform the fly- 
ing mission. These three systems are: 


1. Flying evaluation board system. 
2. Voluntary requests for suspension system. 
3. Closely supervised physical standards system. 


These three additional systems operate continuously throughout the year in 
contrast with the central flight status selection system which is in operation 
once a year. 

Flying evaluation boards are locally convened when an officer indicates a 
lack of proficiency and judgment, when he fails to meet minimum flying re- 
quirements, when he exhibits habits or traits of character that make it unde- 
sirable to continue using him in flying duties, when he fails to complete a course 
of training directly related to his flying skills, or when an officer commits a 
serious willful violation of flying regulations. These local boards suspended 129 
rated officers in the past year. 

The second of these continuous systems concerns voluntary requests from 
the officers for suspension from flying status. Sixty-nine were suspended in 
the past year under this system. 

The third system is the supervision of physical standards prescribed for fly- 
ing officers. It is mandatory that each flying officer undergo a thorough physi- 
cal examination once each year in order to continue in flying duties. In the 
past year 299 officers were suspended as a result of these examinations or 
special evaluations disclosing substandard physical conditions, 

The Air Force believes that operation of these three field systems and the 
Central Flight Status Selection Board will insure that its flying officers pos- 
sess the highest professional standards in the world. 


PROFICIENCY FLYING HOURS—JET AND CONVENTIONAL 


Mr. Scrivner. We have asked in years past, and I would like to ask 
again—I do not want to take all of the time necessary to do that— 
but, as you pointed out, there has been quite a bit of discussion as to 
the prop flying of some of these old planes which we have been told 
do keep up the proficiency even though the jet pilot is a little hard put 
to understand this. Give us a breakout of the flying hours in profi- 
ciency flying, the number of hours in jet and prop, and each type of 
plane, and the hours being flown in each type. 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate is based on a flying-hour program which 
projects the following number of hours exclusively for proficiency purposes : 
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The flying hours shown above are that portion of the flying hours categorized 
as operational support in the Air Force flying-hour program which pertain ex- 
clusively to proficiency flying. The remainder of the hours in the operational 
support category provide for essential command missions such as unscheduled 
movement of critical aircraft spare parts, courier service, and staff and adminis- 
trative inspections. The accomplishment of these command missions is often 
performed by pilots flying for proficiency purposes. However, if these flights 
were not performed by pilots requiring proficiency time, the function would have 
to be accomplished under some other arrangement. The ratio between the fore- 
going flights and those where proficiency is the exclusive purpose has been very 
close to the level of 2 to 1 for the past several years. 


FUEL AND OIL COSTS PER FLYING HOUR 


Mr. Scrivner. Will the silhouette chart in the back here appear in 
the record which shows the cost of each type of plane per flying hour? 

General Bogarr. Yes,sir. That is the fuel cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. Isthat limited solely to fuel cost ? 

General FrrepMan. That is fuel and oil cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. We also have some other information tables that 
show cost per flying hour per plane? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; we can submit those. 
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(The material requested follows :) 


Fiscal year 1959 cost of fuel and lubricating oil per flying hour 


Type aircraft: Cost per Type aircraft—Continued Cost per 
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PROFICIENCY FLYING WHILE PERFORMING ESSENTIAL AIR FORCE MISSIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, I wish you would give us some examples of 
your statement on page 14 where you say: 

The majority of the flying involved (I should estimate about two-thirds) is 
accomplished in the performance of other essential Air Force functions. 

You might give us some examples. 

You have some reference here to courier service, and whatnot. 

T know of some types of flying done not mentioned here. 

General Preston. Would you like for me to furnish that for the 
record at a later date? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Preston. Yes, I will do that. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

A majority of the missions performed by pilots flying for proficiency purposes 
also accomplish essential Air Force missions. The most important of these are 
the unscheduled movement of critical aircraft parts, courier service, movement 
of maintenance teams, staff, and administrative inspections, conduct of special 


missions, movement of control teams, and transport of units and equipment in 
military exercises. 

Less frequently these flights also involve the performance of the following 
ordered functions: indoctrination flights for Air Force Reserve Officer Training 
Corps students, search and rescue missions, evacuation of aircraft from the 
predicted paths of hurricanes, and missions directed to relieve suffering of dis- 
aster victims of floods or blizzards. 


TRANSITIONING INTO COMBAT FLYING 


Mr. Scrtvner. Your statement on page 16 brings me back again to 
the question of combat readiness. 

The statement would lead one to believe, and just reading it hur- 
riedly. that all of these people will be, and are, capable of being tran- 
sitioned into combat flying. 

T know from my own experience and observation that that is not 
true. They are not all capable of being transitioned back into combat 
flying for several reasons, but you have left it a little indefinite in my 
mind. 

Can you give us some information on the age, grade, and present 
assignments of some of the people taking combat flying which would 
probably point out what T was getting at, that they are not all in a 
position to be transitioned to combat readiness ? 

General Preston. I believe that you are correct in that there are 
some people who could not be transitioned back to combat readiness. 
However, I believe that when that is demonstrated in some manner, we 
can pinpoint those people and it is our intention to take them off flying 
status. 

Mr. Scrtvner. In other words, that is one of the purposes of the 
flying board ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sheppard covered pretty thoroughly a point that 
T had about this career progression and that is, that you can carry 
some things to an extreme. By the time a lot of people get through 
going to school, and what not, they do not have too much time left to 
give in the way of a really valuable contribution to the service. This 
change in one type of activity to another many times is so rapid that 
about all they get is a lick and a promise. 
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FLYING OFFICERS IN JOBS WHICH COULD BE FILLED BY NONFLYING 
OFFICERS 


As Mr. Sheppard pointed out, the Air Force is no different from any 
of the others where it is rapidly becoming a field of expert training, 
experience, and knowledge. I have seen many Air Force officers who 
are on flying status who are performing a type of work that a lot of 
others could do just as well, and, in some cases, better, because men 
who are fliers—it takes a little bit different man and mental attitude, 
I think, to be a good pilot than it does to be a good accountant, since 
one man likes it and another man does not, one man likes being an ac- 
countant, and another does his best working with figures—many of 
these men who are on flying status are ¢ assigned to jobs which another 
type of man could do much ‘better. ‘The man who is a flier may be un- 
happy in that assignment, and the result is that he does not do the type 
of work on the job that he ought to do. It is unfair to the service and 
unfair to the man. 

I do not know how you are going to solve it, but I could show you 
some glaring examples of what I am talking about where the service 
suffers and the man is not doing himself any good and usually that is 
about the time he gets into some difficulty because he is unhappy on 
his assignment. 

General Preston. I am certain that you are correct, Mr. Scrivner. 
I know that you are correct and I believe that the Air Force should 
make every effort to reduce to the bare minimum this movement of 
people. However, I think that the Air Force is striving in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 

General Preston. We certainly do not want to move people when 
they are going to do us more good where they are. 


KEEPING OFFICERS FLIGHT PROFICIENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is another statement that is a little confusing 
in view of some of the previous statements and some of the answers 
that we have had. I refer to page 20 where you make this statement : 

The point I am leading to, of course, is that this requires, in turn, that the 
personnel concerned remain active in flying throughout their careers. 

General Preston. I am sure some cannot be kept active in flying, at 
least not kept proficient and good at it. My view is when people are 
no longer capable of flying well they should be removed from flying. 
I believe that generally is the Air Force view. 

We do not require the same capability to do some of the more 
demanding types of flying of our older people. 

Mr. Scrivner. Their reflexes many times are not sufficiently acute. 
Some of these men would have been good fighter pilots, as they get 
older you cannot expect them to stay at the peak of efficiency, no mat- 
ter how much they fly or what they fly in. 


EXCESSIVE CHANGES OF STATION 


This may not apply to you or perhaps some of the officers about 
whom we have talked but it applies to the Air Force and particularly 
as it relates to some of the type of men the Air Force says they want 
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to keep in the service. There may have been one or two witnesses who 
did not mention the Cordiner report but I cannot recall them. They 
have all been playing the Cordiner theme. 

This is a statement that bears out some of the things I have been 
talking about, forever it seems tome. Here is an excerpt from a letter 
I just received : 

I have had 16 permanent change-of-station moves and 14 temporary-duty 
moves since entering the service in November 1946. 

General Preston. I am not intimately acquainted with that par- 
ticular case. If it is correct, it is deplorable. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not going to tell anybody who wrote me the 
letter. I learned that a long time ago. The letter continues: 

There has been some indication the service stopped this unnecessary moving ; 
there have been rules published pertaining to it, but 1 of the abused regulations 
is 1 which requires there be an opening for the AFSC—what we used to call 
MOS—of an individual before he may be transferred to a new station. 

He goes on to tell that they have 4 slots. here at this station but 
before long they had 8 men in there for the 4. So that is double. 
There is an overage. He says: 

These transfers due to present stateside shipment policies are always from 
personnel filling the manning table slots and not from those who are overages. 
They keep on bringing them in. Bring 1 in, ship 1 out, bring 1 in, ship 
1 out, still have the overage. 

When this man reenlisted he was given his choice of stations. How- 
ever, he finds out there is an overage and the whole story is rather 
dire. Here is the reaction. I think this man voices the sentiment 
of a lot of the people you are talking about. These many moves are 
very irritating under any circumstance. Let me continue quoting: 

However, in the face of such apparent disregard for economy and morale, it 
plays a good part in driving very good airmen from the service. It is my impres- 
sion that the services want their personnel to be more stable in respect to stay- 
ing in the service for long periods to eliminate personnel turnover which is 
undoubtedly very expensive because of the expensive training program necessary 
to retrain new people each 4 years. Yet even with this desire, they force these 
same people into a life of a gypsy. How can we expect stability with policies of 
instability ? 

That is the end of that paragraph, but expresses what I have been 
trying to say in so many different ways and upon so many different 
occasions that it is not the matter of pay so much as the matter of 
these frequent changes of station which are disrupting to the man 
and his family. That goes for your officers, too. 

Then he goes on to say: 

In my opinion, adequate pay is necessary. However, I would personally be 
less prone to leave the service for conditions of low pay than I will be for this 
continuous condition of upset and confusion. There are many more people in 


the service like myself which the Air Force should want to retain but seem to 
be indifferent to. 


Then he goes on to relate what he has been doing to try to better 
himself in the service, not only going to service schools but taking 


courses on the outside for which he himself is paying. This is his 
concluding paragraph. 


There are many others of the armed services who are doing the same to 
improve themselves in order to become best in their career fields. These things 
we do as benefit to ourselves and also to the service but with treatment like this— 
referring to the frequent moves—how can we be expected to remain in the 
service? 
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That is not in your particular field you are presenting today but 
inasmuch as you did raise the question of the Cordiner report I 
think it is apropos to put it in and perhaps somebody in the Air Force 
may read this record when printed and see if there is not some way 
that this situation can be improved so you will not have the constant 
problem of irritation of your men who are not getting out because 
of low pay but are getting out because of getting fed up with moving 
all the time. Particularly are the wives and children of those men 
fed up to where they say: “There is just one thing left for you to do, 
get out so we can live a normal life.” 

General Preston. As you say, that is outside my field but I would 
like to make a short comment on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

General Preston. I am pretty well acquainted with this problem 
having been a commander in the field and I work daily with those 
working on this problem. 

I assure you the Air Force is fully cognizant that this instability 
of location of people is a factor which is making the service unattrac- 
tive tothese people. I assure you that the assignment people in the Air 
Force are not willingly making gypsies of their people. They are 
working on this problem. I know they are working on it and they 
are giving a great deal of attention to it. 

I know also that people do have to move too much. I would not 
question that there is the individual case of a man who has been moved 
more than he need to have been moved. I do feel our people are 
working on it very hard. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope so, but we have been told.that year after year. 
This committee and I particularly have talked about this. I have been 
talking about it since 1946 when I first came on the committee. Yet 
each year it seems as though the problem gets more acute. They say 
it cannot be done, you cannot keep the military in 1 place, but you keep 
your civilian employees in 1 place. In some instances they are doing 
work parallel or maybe right next to the man in uniform. The civilian 
stays right there year in and year out, no breakup of his family living. 
Yet almost overnight, maybe every 2 or 3 months, maybe—well, this 
case shows 10 years, 30 moves, that is 3 moves per year, that is a move 
on the average of every 4 months. I am sure he stayed at some places 
more than 4 months but it means he stayed some places less than 4 
months. That may be an extreme case but even so it should not exist. 

If there are many like it, and apparently there are from what he 
says and from what I have seen, you have the answer right within the 
administration without going around to some of these other things, 
and even more pay will not solve this problem. You are not going to 
keep men like this in the service even if you doubled their pay. That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions on the subject of flying? 


FUEL AND OIL COSTS DIRECTLY DEPEND UPON NUMBER OF FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Forp. I have listened to General Preston’s statement and have 
examined carefully the justification book. I am not sure that I under- 
stand the relationship of the book and the statement unless under 
his jurisdiction we are to go through the whole book. Is that it? 
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There has not been much discussion of some of the latter aspects of 
the justification book. 

General Frrepman. Mr. Ford, the dollars requested in this particu- 
lar budget program stand or fall on the validity of the flying hours 
which are programed. If this committee is convinced that the Air 
Force is not just boring holes and that we do have a firm program and 
a reasonable program, then the dollars themselves are merely an ex- 
tension of a unit standard price, a stock fund price, charged to the 
operating commands by the Air Force stock fund. It is a function 
of fuel consumption per hour based on voluminous reports we get 
from the field and becomes a mere dollar extension. 

Therefore, it was our purpose in making this presentation to the 
committee to assure you that we had a purpose for flying, that it 
was valid, that we were not overflying. The tables in section 3 of the 
book do show the costs by the types of aircraft. They show the con- 
sumption per hour and we do have the dollar costs per flying hour. 
This is merely a mathematical extension of the program which Gen- 

‘al Preston has been discussing. 

Mr. Forp. If you approve the number of flying hours which is set 
forth here, in effect’ you are approving the dollar justification ? 

General Frrepman. That is right. The rest is clearout. This dis- 
cussion which I have just had answers in part the question which was 
raised previously as regards a comparison between the other services 
and the Air Force in deriving our costs. 

The differences will be in program and the types of flying, sir, I can 
assure you, and not in the dollar factors applied against. it because 
this is a stock fund standard price. 


INCREASE IN SPECIAL FUELS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. Look on page IIT (2), you will see under program 410, 
section A, flying program requirements, $ $529 million in fiscal 1957, 
$600 million in fiscal 1958, and $582 million in fiscal 1959. Then you 
turn to section B, nonflying program requirements, there is a rather 
substantial percentage change although the dollars are not very great, 
there is a change in the so-called special fuels program. 

I think we ought to have on the record some explanation of why 
in that category percentagewise there has been a substantial increase. 

General Fremman. In section III, page 17 of that section, Mr. 
Ford, that is the last page in the book which you have, is a breakout 
which we will supply for the record on the nonflying program re- 
quirements. 

In that some $8 million increase, 1959 over 1958, you will note that 
is concentrated in three areas. That would be “Fuel, Aircraft, High 
Energy”—that is the third category from the top of the list—then 
“Fuel, Air-turbo—Rocket, Special,” which accounts for about a $6.6 
million increase. The previous one I did not mention for the record 
was about $2.1 million. The third increase is for missile fuel. 

You will note that we did not have any program requirement listed 
for missile fuel previously since we were not dealing with operational 
units and the missile fuel was procured in another ‘account. 

With those units becoming operational, we are starting to get into 


that field. We have a program for about a half million dollars in that 
account. 
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Those 3 areas, sir, account for the increase of the $23 million to the 
$31 million figur e to which you refer. 

Mr. Foro. Either on or off the record, why are there those increases? 

General Frrepman. I think that this should be off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I can understand the first part of this as it relates to 
General Preston’s presentation but there was nothing in the presen- 
tation which referred to this aspect. 

General Bogarr. This is the only thing in the book on that. We 
should have had more treatment on that. 


FURL FOR NONFLYING ACTIVITIES 


General Frrepman. We can do that. The methyl alcohol is a 
Strategic Air Command requirement. It is sort of like a substitute 
for the old water-injection type of requirement. It gives them boost 
on takeoff, additional power. We carry transportation dollars in- 
volved in there for the movement of these fuels and some of the other 
fuels in there are of a confidential nature. I would suggest, sir, that 
we supply for the record a discussion of each of these so that the 
committee will have a more complete picture of this particular ele- 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. It involves $31 million, an approximate $7.5 million in- 
crease over the current fiscal year. I think something ought to be 
in the record on it to justify the total dollars and the increase. 

General FrrepMAn. We can do that very readily, sir. In discuss- 
ing a goodly portion of these fuels and their purpose it is classified, 
but we can give a statement that is meaningful to cover the total 
amount and the i increases over the prior year amounts. 

Mr. Mitier. What I do not understand is why is that not flying? 
Are you not using that fuel for flying or is it all used in test? 

General Frrepman. For instance, your methyl alcohol is a require- 
ment for additional thrust at take-off and is not a function of the 
total number of flying hours. 

Mr. Mitxer. If you need it to get. off the ground is that not part 
of your flying fuel? It would seem to me to be. 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir; but it is not in direct relation to the 
total flying. I could go on a mission and fly for 6 hours, 1 mission, 
and have 1 takeoff and 1 landing. I could take off once on a 3-hour 
mission and still require the same amount of assist on the takeoff. 

Mr. Miter. I still think it is confusing not to call it fuel used 
in flying. 

General F r1EDMAN. I think this is a very good point, but what we 
are trying to do is differentiate between the jet fuel or avgas which 
we normally pour into the tanks of the aircraft to support them in 
their flight as opposed to the special fuels for specific purposes. 

Mr. Mruter. I understand you are talking of the special shot-in- 
the-arm kind of thing used at takeoff or for special purpose, but when 
you classify it as not used for flying it still confuses the issue to the 
outsider. It seems harder to justify that much fuel that is not used 
for flying when actually it appears to have a specialized use that has 
to do with flying. 

General Frrepman. I agree, sir, and I think we can clarify this 
for the record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


The nonflying program requirements in program 410 aircraft fuel and oil 
amount to $31,020,000 for fiscal year 1959. These requirements consist of three 
main categories : 

(1) Standard aircraft fuel and oil is for aircraft field maintenance at base 
level and miscellaneous issues to ground equipment which utilize such fuel and 
oil. Examples of such use are for base level engine block testing, and for 
auxiliary power units, crash boats, and crash fire trucks. The fiscal year 1959 
budget estimate for these fuels is $4,200,000. 

(2) Limited procurement of new types of petroleum fuels, chemical fuels, and 
synthetic lubricants which are in a service-test status to determine their suit- 
ability for adoption as standard fuels. Testing is being done on these fuels both 
in older engines and in new engines which are under development. The pur- 
pose of this testing is to assure that they will be of approved military specifica- 
tions before they are used in a weapon system. 

These fuels will provide a higher energy content per given weight or volume 
or a greater thermal stability. Some will be used for high-speed flight in super- 
sonic aircraft, where high-temperature resistance is essential, and some in mis- 
siles which use rocket or ramjet engines. By using such fuels in engines which 
are designed to take advantage of their high energy content, weapon systems 
will be able to fly higher, farther, and faster, and carry a bigger pay load. The 
problems associated with these fuels relate primarily to increased cost and 
limited availability. These factors are being evaluated under the service test 
program, in order to make sure that standardization is completed only for those 


fuels in which the significant gains in performance and end-use override the 


cost and availability factors. The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate for these 
fuels is $19,940,000. The reasons for the significant increase of $7,860,000 from 
the fiscal year 1958 program are as follows: 

(a) Increase of $2,170,000 in “Fuel, aircraft-high energy.” This is a boron 
derivative fuel which contains more British thermal units (b. t. u.) per 
pound, that is: more heat energy. Use of this fuel will give considerable range 
increases to turbojet and ramjet engined aircraft and missiles. Later versions 
of the B—-70 (commonly referred to as a “chemical bomber’) and the BOMARC 
interceptor missile, as well as some fighters, are expected to be capable of using 
this fuel. The increased requirement is a logical increase in usage for service 
testing of this fuel during development of engines for those aircraft and missiles. 

(b) Increase of $6,600,000 in “Fuel, rocket, special” and $196,500 in “Propel- 
lent, high-energy oxidizer.” These fuels are primarily for improving per- 
formance of the Atlas, Thor, Titan, and other liquid rocket engine powered mis- 
siles. Higher thrust and storable, liquid propellents are to be evaluated in 
current engines. In addition, the physical and chemical properties and require- 
ments for these new propellents will be investigated so that later and advanced 
versions of engines for current and future missiles will be better able to propel 
weapons on into space. 

(c) Other minor item increases of $17,500 over the fiscal year 1958 program 
are more than offset by reductions in items for which service testing has been 
completed. 

(3) Special fuels for use in aircraft or missiles which are in operational status, 
but the requirements for which are not relatable directly to the hours in the 
USAF flying program. Included in the-estimate of $6,880,000 are the following : 
(a) $5 million for methyl! alcohol. This is used for thrust augmentation during 
takeoff for B-47, B-36, KB—50, KC-97, C-124, C-123, C-118, C-119, C-97, C-131, 
and T-29 aircraft; (0) $1,321,000 for special fuel for a classified project; (c) 
$559,000 for fuel for use in missiles in operational units during fiscal year 1959. 
This includes fuel to fill the missiles and that to be expended in training. Types 
of missiles represented are: MATADOR, MACH, SNARK, BOMARC, RASCAL, 
THOR, and ATLAS. Types of fuels used are: standard jet and rocket fuels 
(petroleum type), aviation gasoline, inhibited red fuming nitric acid, helium, 
and unsymmetrical dimethyl-hydrazine. 
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Asummary of the nonflying program requirements follows: 





Program requirements 











Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 

(1) Standard aircraft fuel and oil_-_- tb ($4, 344, 677)| ($4, 571, 000) +, - 000) 

Aircraft field maintenance and miscellaneous issues - 4, 344, 677 4, 571, 000 4, 200, 000 

2) Service test fuel and oil _. (11, 299, 133)} (12,080,000); (19, one. 000) 

Fuel, high energy monopropellent _ nities 0 90, 000 91, 000 

Fuel, aircraft—high energy 9, 603, 328 8, 000, 000 10, 170, 000 
Fuel, hydrocarbon, — high density or thermally 

stab le dail 120, 032 600, 000 609, 000 

Fuel, rocket, special___ : 137, 500 150, 000 6, 750, 000 

Propellent, high energy oxidizer. 0 82, 500 279, 000 

Labrie a aircraft powerplant, experimental 38, 677 126, 500 130, 000 

Fuel, Ake 929, 260 1, 784, 861 1, 600, 000 

Tahetentn high temperature and/or radiation stable 8, 395 55, 000 56, 000 

Fuel A/C high energy slurry 0 50, 000 0 

Service test evaluation mono fuels 0 200, 000 0 

Fuel, rocket engine special ___- 0} 75, 000 0 

Fuel, substitute, high energy ..- 0 | 252, 000 255, 000 

Transportation... 461, 941 614, 139 10 

(3) Special fuels (4, 783,000)| (6, 321, 000) (6, 880, 000) 

Methy! alcohe iL 3, 360, 000 | 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 

Special fuel for 9 lassified) project- 1, 423, 000 | 1, 321, 000 1, 321, 000 

Missile fuel__...- ‘ 0 | 0 559, 000 

Total, nonflying requirements. ___- 20, 426,810 | 22,972,000 31, 020, 000 


1 Included in FY 1959 item estimates. 


STATUS OF AIRCRAFT ON ALERT 


Mr. Mier. I have 1 or 2 questions. 

I was interested, General, about the request Mr. Scrivner made 
about the time schedule you might have for the crews on these alert 
programs, this 1.6 to 1 ratio for your B-47’s. 

Could you give us the picture from the materiel standpoint also? 
I think Ihave a confused idea about what happens on these alert lines. 
Could you give us the time schedule with respect to a plane? Ifa 
plane is det: ailed to be on the ready line, does it stay there 70 hours or 
is that plane used in training and profic iency work when the crew 
is not on the immediate alert? 

General Preston. The plane actually goes through a program all 
of its own but it is somewhat similar to that of the crew. The planes 
that are placed on alert are rotated routinely. We are experimenting 
quite a bit in terms of how many hours should we keep a plane on alert, 
or how many days should we keep a plane on alert. We have not come 
to a firm fix on just how long we will have a plane on alert. But one 
of the things we have lear ned in the Air Force from experience is that 
a plane must fly to be capable of flying or for us to be assured that it 
can fly. Weare not able to put a plane in commission and then place 
it on alert and leave it there indefinitely. Planes accumulate troubles 
while just standing on the ground. 
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Mr. Mixer. I would assume when you spot a plane on the line and 
the crew goes on the 24-hour alert or whatever it is, when the crew 


goes off, the plane does not necessarily change. The plane may be 


left for another crew. 

General Preston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. You cannot leave it there for a month or 6 weeks or 
a year without doing something with the plane, however. 

General Preston. That is correct. Actually, 1 am not intimately 
acquainted with the current practice on how long we leave a plane on 
alert but I would judge it would be something less than a week. 
I am sure it is less than a week. 

Mr. Miter. The crew and the plane are not necessarily tied to- 
gether. 

General Preston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirier. You have to have proficiency flying for your plane 
as well as for the crew. 

General Preston. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, you have to keep them warmed up and 
know they are functioning. If you can give us a picture of that it 
would help. A great many people seem to have the idea the plane is 
manned by a particular crew just as a ship might have its particular 
crew. As I understand under this alert situation you have to rotate 
the planes and crews and they do not necessarily coincide. 

General Preston. You have a pretty accurate understanding of it 
right now, sir. Normally after a plane has stood its period of alert— 
I cannot define that for the moment—it is then released for training 
just as the crews at some point come due for training. 

It is not true, I believe in all cases, that they both immediately go 
into flight training as soon as they get off alert but there is a definite 
program laid out for the aircraft and it is put through a definite 
preplanned cycle just as there is a definite program or schedule laid 
out for the crews themselves. 

Mr. Mixer. Just as you have certain hours the crew members are 
just sitting ready and other hours training and other hours actually 
flying, your planes are also on a schedule where they go hichas 

various stages of overhaul, waiting on the line, or actual flying. 

General Preston. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CURTAILMENT IN FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Manon. General, last fall after the Russians launched their 
satellite, I saw some headlines saying that some officer in the Air 
Force, probably General LeMay, had said that earlier in the year 
the Strategic Air Command had been more or less grounded by reason 
of inadequate funds for a period of time. 

Information had been given the committee in regard to some 
economies that were made in the field of flying along during the ses- 
sion of Congress. This was printed in the hearings I believe but did 
not get wide publicity because the Soviet satellite was not orbiting 
at the time the hearings were released. 

Please discuss briefly what the situation was if you know with re- 
spect to the curtailment in flying during the last calendar year. We 
are somewhat familiar with it but I would like to get the picture. 
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Mr. Mitrer. Are you referring entirely to SAC ? 

Mr. Manon. I am referring “principally to SAC. If you cannot 
give it we will get it from somebody else. 

General Preston. I can but I think General Friedman and some 
other people here are more acquainted with the monetary aspects of it. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

General Frrepman. I believe I can fill you in, Mr. Chairman. I 
think you have to go back to the situation at the beginning of fiscal 
1957 in order to get a complete appreciation of what want on. As we 
saw the picture, we were about $560 million short of meeting the 
Commands’ stated requirements in the O. and M. appropriation, 
overall, in fiscal 1957. The Air Force did some drastic reprograming 
and instituted ec onomy actions and some things which were not 
too economical. That is, deferral of maintenance. We deferred pro- 
curement of our supplies. 

Through these reprograming, deferral, and economy actions we 
were able to reduce the deficit during that fiscal year to $357 million— 
by the turn of the calendar year in January. 

Also affecting the situation was the fact that the Air Force had 
assumed it would receive a supplemental appropriation I believe of 
something lke $32 million during the year. About $25 million of 
that was tied to the Dependents’ Medical Care Act. We had not 
been able to budget for that and we had been assured we would receive 
a supplemental appropriation. As a matter of fact, the President’s 
budget submission for fiscal 1958 indicated that the Air Force was 
to receive a supplemental of some $19 million for that. In addition 
to the dependents’ medical care situation we were going to request 
an additional amount (to bring it up from the $25 million to the $32 
million) $7 million tied to deutschemarks. In other words, the 
amount of deutschmarks that had been estimated to be received had 
fallen short by that amount. 

It was not until March of 1957 that we found out we were not 
going to get the supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Was the supplemental ever requested of Congress? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir, it was not requested of Congress al- 
though, as I pointed out, it was contained in the President’s estimate 
so that this was not a fiction of our imagination. It was a fact in 
point and for us to plan on as availability over the year. 

As I say, this supplemental did not come to pass and as a result 
of further reprogr aming at the time, we found we came down to a 
deficit of $51 million. We found it utterly impossible that late in 
the year to make up $51 million within the short period remaining 
and not violate the Anti-Deficiency Act, that is, section 3679, ex- 
cept by reducing flying. 

As we pointed out in our testimony last year, we did not direct 
a reduction in flying in the amount of $51 million. We went to the 
commands and said, “You have a flying-hour program of so many 
hours. We are unable to see our way clear to finance these hours. How- 
ever, if you, within the flexibility provided you, can reprogram out 
of other categories or if you want to accept further deferrals, we 
will give you that permission if you report in and tell us what it is 
you intend to do.” 
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I think that this is significant in that when the year wound up 
instead of having slipped flying $51 million it was closer to a slip- 
page of $37 million. 

his is the fiscal background which is all important in a con- 
sideration of the program which you question. 

i mignt point out that we took some rather strong actions in re- 
programing and this was not a matter of picking the most spectacu- 
lar program in order to hit the headlines. We had taken some very 
drastic actions such as putting some of our aircraft control and 
warning sites on standby. We held back the operational status on 
our Texas Towers. There were many of these things that we did 
in order to stay within our dollars. 


MONETARY VALUE OF REPROGRAMING ACTIVITIES 


I might also point out, Mr. Chairman, that another thing which 
complicated the situation was that the Air Force had to absorb $185 
million of cost overruns and priority program add-ons which were 
not considered at the time we made up our budget estimate. 

I can supply to the committee a listing of the add-ons to which I 
referred. { can supply the committee a listing of the reprogram- 
ings and the deferrals which we went through and I believe that 
this would make the record quite clear as to what took place. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Will you do that at this point? 

General Frirepman. I will be happy to. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

A listing of policy and program changes, deferrals, and reductions, “adds-on’s” 


and overruns are as follows: 
POLICY CHANGES 


Technical publications, 33,000,000 


This item, initially budgeted and funded in the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation is now being funded in the “Aircraft and related procurement” 
appropriation. This is due to a change in policy (the Joint Committee on 
Printing approved funding from end-item contracts in fiscal year 1957). 


Industry preparedness program, $2,213,000 


This reduction was due to a policy change wherein most preparedness studies 
are financed from supply contracts “Aircraft and related procurement” and 
“Procurement other than aircraft” appropriations. 


Classified projects, $500,000 

By decision that equipment requirements were chargeable to the ‘“Procure- 
ment other than aircraft” appropriation, a classified project was reduced by 
$500,000 under this appropriation. 


Redesignation of maintenance and modernization of aircraft, $11,700,000 


B/RB66 and B/RB57 aircraft were transferred from the maintenance pro- 
gram to the modernization program. Asa result, the requirements were funded 
from “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation rather than the “Op- 
eration and maintenance” appropriation. 


Contractor-furnished materials, $22,800,000 


Air Force centrally procured stock listed items which were not available in 
Air Force depots and furnished by the contractor as contractor furnished items 
in connection with contract maintenance were funded by the “Aircraft and re- 
lated procurement” and “Procurement other than aircraft’ appropriations. 


Contractor field teams, $4,500,000 


Charges for teams whose primary mission was to perform headquarters di- 
rected modernization of aircraft were transferred to the “Aircraft and related 
procurement” appropriation. 
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Construction medical facilities, $540,000 


Due to providing for equipment in the public works program for construction 
of medical facilities formerly funded from the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation were reduced. 


Program changes and deferrals which are identifiable 

Defer manning and maintain on standby status, 3 aircraft control and warning 
sites and 1 Texas tower, $500,000. 

Discontinue further input of personnel and material and maintain on a reduced 
nonoperational basis 15 aircraft control and warning sites and 3 Air Force bases 
under construction, $3,600,000. 

Reduction in contract technical services program of Air Defense Command 
communications, and other associated services, $2 million. 

Reduction in Ground Observer Corps program activities, $1,300,000. 

A reduction has been made in commercial communications systems fund re- 
quirements which includes $6 million for automatic switching equipment over- 
seas ; $4.6 million related to the SAGE program, $10,800,000. 

Commercial airlift: The Air Force policy for movement of cargo is that certain 
items will move by air because of their high value or sensitive nature. The basic 
reasons for this policy are (a) such movement will reduce pipeline and stock- 
level requirements to such an extent that savings in procurement costs will more 
than offset air transportation costs; and (b) it will provide more timely supply 
support for selected items than is possible by surface means of transportation, 
$23 million. 

Because of the slippage in MATS airlift capability, coupled with lack of funds 
to provide commercial cargo airlift, approximately 92 million ton-miles of air 
cargo did not move in fiscal year 1957. This represents Air Force cargo only and 
does not include Army or Navy. The estimated cost to move this cargo by 
commercial air contract is $23 million. 

Depot maintenance (contract): This reduction is associated with availability 
of funds and achieving programs balance throughout the various funding areas 
within Air Materiel Command. This represents a deferral of program require- 
ments for contract maintenance, $52,397,000. 

Communications-electronics supplies and equipment: Local purchases of items 
to be utilized for installing fixed communications-electronics technical com- 
ponents deferred into fiscal year 1958, $3,000,000. 


Other deferrals and reductions 


In addition to the identifiable program changes and deferrals listed above, 
major air commanders and base commanders adjusted their operating plans 
below the minimum support levels considered necessary for operation and 
mainten»nce on a most austere basis as provided in the fiscal year 1957 Presi- 
dents’ estimate. The principal areas affected were: 

(a) Local purchases.—Deferral of purchasing of quarters furniture, depletion 
of stock levels, and procurement of supplies for consumption only. 

(b) Real property maintenance and repair.—Deferral of essential major re- 
pair, rehabilitation, restoration, and modification projects. Also, reduction of 
preventive maintenance programs in order to apply their resources to emergency 
breakdown items. 

(c) Temporary duty travel.—Application of stringent regulation, even to the 
extent of prohibiting commercial transportation and prescription of per diem 
rates below joint travel regulation allowances. 

(ad) Contractor technician program.—In many commands, authorizations for 
essential technical assistance services remain unfilled for lack of sufficient funds. 

(e) Maintenance of equipment.—Reduced to the absolute minimum level for 
continuance of essential operational requirements. 

(f) Off-duty education.—At many installations this program cost was reduced 
by transferring the Air Force share of the cost to the individual officer or airmen. 

(9g) Replacements of Overage equipment.—Replacement program reduced by 
continuing to utilize equipment beyond the normal life, with resultant decrease 
in efficiency. 

(h) Contract technical training program, reduced. 

(i) Architect engineer services, deferred. 

(i) Contracts for into-plane refueling, deferred. 


(k) Food service contracts.—Scheduled for implementation in fiscal year 
1957, deferred. 


22910—58——39 
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“ADD ONS” 


1. Arcticizing of MacKenzie River fleet, $730,000: Cost of reconditiong and 
winterizing fleet to be used by Canadian contractor in resupply of DEW. line. 
} 2. Hiram project, $150,000 (classified). 

i 8. Armed Forces special weapons project, $450,000: Covers Air Force share 
i of OSD directed project related to special weapons testing. 


~ newer Ne 


4. Payments to State and local governments in lieu of taxes, $2,602,000: This 
} item arose with enactment of Public Law 388 and was not included in President’s 
estimate. 

5. Trunking facilities in Oahu, $880,000: Provides for interisland communica- 
tion hookup for all three services in Hawaii. Air Force requirement was 
occasioned as a result of FEAF move to Hickam. 

6. Ballistic missile program, $1,412,000: Amount approved by the Ballistics 
Missiles Committee. 

7. Safe Haven (Hungarian airlift), $1,024.000: This amount is the portion 
of the total cost that will not be reimbursed by ICA. 

8. U.N. airlift, $1,173,000: Movement of U. N. “Police Force” to Suez. 

9. Flight instruction program (ROTC), $600,000: New requirement generated 
by Public Law 879, dated August 1, 1956. 

10. Path loss testing for Aleutian extension, $250,000: Path loss testing for 
the Aleutian extension for site surveys for equipment installations. 

11. Classified contract (RAGMOP), $2,452,000. 

12. Army Roll-Up Korea, $4,900,000: Army reduced strength and activity in 
Far East faster than anticipated. 

13. Laconia housing, CARIB, $100,000: Management of Laconia housing, 
previously responsibility of Army, was taken over by Air Force. 

14. Firefighting consolidation, CARIB, $107,000: OSD directed the consolida- 
tion of firefighting in the Canal Zone. Our requirements were previously ac- 
complished by Albrook Air Force Base personnel. Now we must reimburse the 
Panama Canal Company for this service. 

15. Project Fat Girl (FPIS) (classified), $300,000. 

16. Technical assistance, National Bureau of Standards (classified), $850,000. 

17. Interim communication facility (classified), $188,000. 

18. Project Ice Skate, $400,000: Sunport of United States scientific partici- 
pation in the International Geophysical Year. 

19. Logistic support in Turkey, $600,000: Eucom appointed the Air Force as 
the service responsible for logistic support in Turkey. Increased expenses are 
mostly leases. é 

20. Deep Freeze, $252,000: TAC airlift for South Pole expedition. | 
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21. Support of staff of single manager in clothing textiles, $132,000: Under 
date February 2, 1957, memo from the Deputy Secretary of Defense directed 
Air Force to make contribution for one-third of sunnort. 

22. Payroll and administrative support of the OSD Central Cataloging Group, 
$800,000. 

23. Electronics Intelligence, $235,000: Support of National Technical Process- 
ing Center and coordinating grouns. 

24. Classified requirement, $250,000. 

25. Dependents medical care legislation, $11,100,000. 

26. Project Mona Lisa, $559,000: Additional requirements for shipments from } 
Dutch Harbor to A. C. and W. sites by commercial vessel, 

27. Ice damage to MSTS vessels, $2,937,000: Estimated cost of repsir to MSTS 
vessels for ice damage in northe»st area. Under annex N of the MSTS charter, 
the using service has responsibility for ice damage. 
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OVERRUNS 





1. Personal services costs over and above the amount in the fiscal year 1957 
President’s budget for wage hoard increases, pay raises in Okinawa, Japan, 
i Korea, France, Morocco, ete., and employment of civilians in lieu of military, 
i $46,000,000. 

‘i 2. Increase in cost of special fuels, $9,783.000. 


A ANAC IR 


} 3. Increases in freight rates, $4.460,000: Railroad freight rates increased 
' March 1, 1956, and on December 28, 1956. Neither increase was anticipated 
i in the President’s budget. 

‘| 4. Commercial airlift, $7,100.000: The Air Force budgeted for $16.7 million 
ii for commercial air augmentation. However, MATS airlift capability slipped 
and commercial augmentation had to be authorized. 
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5. Aleutian extension of DEW line, $2,200,000: This requirement for en- 
gineering services in connection for Aleutian extension of DEW line was 
originally stated at approximately $750,000. 

6. Inerease in MSTS rates, $4,181,000: Covers increases in MSTS rates for 
movements of general and special cargo. Rate increases were effective July TI, 
1956, and November 1, 1956. 

7. Restoration of real property due to damage from fire, storm, etc., $5,476,000. 

Total funded from within availability, $7,693,000; President's budget, $2,217,- 
000; total, $5,476,000. 

Examples of extraordinary nature, in excess of normal experience, include 
three typhoons in Far East (Japan, Okinawa, Korea), $5,870,000. 

8. Manual systems training program, $2 million: MSTP—lIncreased in scope 
for all ADC air divisions. (Program consists of a series of synthetic tracking 
libraries which can be utilized to train personnel of the radar stations in ground 
controlled operations without requiring the actual use of aircraft. The scope of 
the tracking libraries is great enough to enable all portions of an air defense 
division and all of the radar units therein to be exercised simultaneously. The 
libraries are being expanded in order to have greater diversification of synthetic 
problems available for training of the command and controller personnel 
involved in accomplishment of air defense. ) 

9. SAGE—The increased cost for fiscal year 1957 is due primarily to increases 
associated with the following programs of the SAGE systems, $3,500,000. 

(a) The SAGE system training program (SSTP) will provide all Air De 
fense Command, air defense wings (SAGE) and air defense divisions (SAGE) 
with synthetic air defense problems for installation in the SAGE system. These 
will be utilized for the operational training of personnel in ground operation 
of the radar system. 

(>) The master computer program (MCP) incorporates into the SAGE centers 
the necessary data and information to inelude tactics and techniques of air 
defense; data and analysis; data reduction; and system diagnostic problems and 
practices. 

10. White Alice—A new communications system for Alaska has increased in 
operation and maintenance costs due to more stations being placed in an opera- 
tional status during fiscal year 1957 than was initially estimated in the Presi- 
dent’s estimate for fiscal year 1957, $1,400,000. 

11. Land rentals, Okinawa, $1,605,000: Land rentals in Okinawa increased 
because land was revalued. The Army as executive agent concluded retroactive 
agreements with the Okinawan government. 

12. Main DEW line (increase), $59,400,000: Increases in both the manage- 
ment fund and operation and maintenance contract costs. 

13. Tactical air navigation (TACAN) installations, $325,000: TACAN was 
scheduled to be installed by air and airways communications systems (AACS). 
Because of lack of technically skilled AACS personnel, Air Force had to resort 
to contract in order to meet programed completion dates. 

14. Pinetree, $400,000: Increased cost of reimbursements to Canada for 
operation of radar sites. 

15. Per capita rate increase in United Kingdom, $900,000: Increase in rate 
charged for utilities for our forces in the United Kingdom. This item is reim- 
bursed to the British Air Ministry. 

16. Contract for field maintenance of C—124 and C-118 aircraft of MATS 
Alaska fleet, $500,000: Necessitated by destruction by fire of maintenance 
hangar at McChord Air Force Base. 

17. Increased costs for medical treatment of military personnel in non-Air 
Force hospitals, $825,000. 


(The number of patients so hospitalized has exceeded previous experience.) 
POSSIBILITY OF EARLIER PLANNING TO AVOID CURTAILING FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Manon. The total “Operation and maintenance” appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1957 was how much ? 

General FrrepmMan. $3,743 million. 

Mr. Manon. $3,743 million. 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 


- Mr. Manon. We have been talking about a $37 million deficit in 
ying ¢ 
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General Frrepman. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You could have if you had taken certain precautions 
in the beginning of the fiscal year 1957 programed in such a way that 
this largely could have been averted; is that not right? 

General Bocarr. Mr. C hairman, may I answer that question? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Bocarr. The point that we are making here is that it was 
not $37 million of deficiency out of about $3.9 billion availability— 
when we include reimbursements—that did this to us. In the first 
sag when we got down to the $51 million shortage, this was the 
last $51 million out of a total of over $500 million which we had 
accommodated by reprogr: aming and by deferrals of one type or an- 
other during the year. This is quite different from the $37 million 
we finally ended up absorbing in flying hours. 

In addition to that, we had expected to receive over $30 million 
right up until March. When you reprogram it the first part of the 
year, you have a whole year to pull out odds and ends, and you can 
get quite sizable amounts by reprograming. When you get down to 
the last quarter of a fiscal year, there is nothing left except civilian 
payrolls or flying hours where you can cut off immediately and get a 
reduction—to cut it off so that you actually save money during that 
fiscal year. As a matter of fac t, in the last quarter the civilian pay- 
roll will not give you anything, because you have to pay severance 
pav. 

For this reason, there wasn’t anything to do but take it out of 
flying hours, and the decision was made by the various commands as 
to just what type of reduction of flying hours would be the least dis- 
ruptive. In SAC particularly, the decision was to stand down every- 
thing but the B—52’s for slightly over a month in order to make up 
that time. They figured that they lost less combat effectiveness that 
way than any other way. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you do confirm what I said: That had you 
known these facts and circumstances, had you known that the defi- 
ciency would not have been requested of Congress and would not have 
been provided regardless of whether or not it was requested, and 
these other factors, you could have made a different arrangement and 

handled your flying hours in a different way. 

General Bocarr. We would have, sir. Flying hours are the last 
thing that we cut, the last thing we want to cut. We deferred every- 
thing else we could. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, while it was an unfortunate situ- 
ation which should not have occurred, there are no world-shattering 
consequences which we have suffered as a result of it that you know of, 
T assume. 

General Bocarr. Nothing earth-shattering, sir. We did have a de- 
terioration in the state of training of the command, and we also had 
some maintenance deficiencies which showed up as a result of keeping 
the aircraft on the ground. Am I right about that, General Preston ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe we learned something about the aircraft which 
will be helpful to us. In other words, maybe it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. 
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General Bocarr. I think we did not need to learn it that way, sir. 
We knew that one. 

Mr. Mitier. How long were you off schedule as a result of that? 

General Bocarr. I think it was about 5 weeks in SAC, and it varied 
throughout the other commands for up to the period of the whole 
fourth quarter of the year. 

Mr. Miter. But you got back to normal at the end of the quarter 
and have been running on schedule ever since ? 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, the worst of the deficiency has passed 
now and we are back on schedule? 

General Bocarr. We were out of that particular bight on the 30th 
of June. Westarted over the 1st of July. 

Mr. Manon. What I mean is, it is not sound policy to run the Air 
Force that way, but since no war broke out during that period or 
shortly thereafter, we have not sustained a permanent and irreparable 
injury ? 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. If war had broken out, we 
would have flown. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Tomorrow we will 
resume the hearing. 

General Bogart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Tusspay, Marcu 18, 1958. 
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Program and financing 





























| 1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1, Operation of aircraft ; Se $546, 373, 296 | $620, 000, 000 $611, 000, 000 
2. Logistical support | 1,421, 094, 155 1, 435, 600,000 | 1, 489, 700, 000 
3. Training support-.- ae 356, 715, 026 354, 200, 000 | 362, 800, 000 
4. Operation support___.......-_.-_-- : | 1,141, 558, 864 1, 222, 336, 000 1, 263, 100, 000 
5. Medical support — ‘ | 97, 402, 157 117, 400, 000 118, 000, 000 
6. Servicewide support -_- | 196, 793, 940 212, 200, 000 249, 200, 000 
7. Contingencies __------ : Ceacea at 4, 766, 364 6, 264, 000 6, 200, 000 
Total direct obligations... .............-..- | 3, 764, 703, 802 3, 968, 000, 000 4, 100, 000, , 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | f 
1, Operation of aircraft aie -| 3, 851, 626 | 3, 492, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
2. Logistical support _- ose 163, 279,422 | 194, 544-000 | 190, 200, 000 
3. Training support. ___-___- aaa 7, 883, 589 10, 261, 000 7, 200, 000 
Os SC ooo on eictiige deh anne St 16, 056, 948 24, 986, 000 35,000, 000 
5. Medical support a ; 3 e tiea 14, 169, 474 19, 073, 000 18, 390, 000 
6. Servicewide support_-_-_- E adiercdganaee Seidl 3, 580, 017 1, 047, 000 7 ae 000 
7. Contingencies_---_- : Saks c wee wameeuen 654 Se a bacwcwe 
Total reimbursable obligations. -......____- 208, 821, 720 253, 403, 000 253, 867, 000 
Total obligations__.........................] 3,973, 525,532 | 4, 221, 403, 000 4, 353, 867, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers (goods and services provided 
Dy foreign governments:)........................-- — 28, 304, 862 SE LE twice rsncatannwin 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) - —10, 120, 000 ee a 


Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements 
to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 
tions) transferred from (—) or to other accounts__- — 26, 050, 149 3, 836, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Deliveries of materiel common to United States 
requirements ordered by military assistance 
NT iat panne gabamiers tan oedetok anita aah emnes ot ee ae 
RN ae ied loan ti hinabdcabemiae suites ak —194, 772,420 | —246, 333, 200 — 253, 867, 000 
Anticipated reimursements for future-year deliveries 
of materiel common to United States requirements 


ordered by military assistance in current year_-._- LD inc casankee shiners saab ciensene 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) _- Oe Goiek cuted tasadecsaanscenewaue 
Unohbligated balance no longer available. -.-.......-- 24, 641, 317 Fe MOO Eanaccacacsccccus 


New obligational authority. ....................-- 3, 738, 919, 418 4, 039, 120, 000 4, 100, 000, 000 
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Program and financing—Continued 















































| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
paces itiasentndntaniamepi —_ as enh patlichictbtinasednichiatsbiay 
New obligational authority: | 
Appropriation : wo--+--------------2------| $3, 742, 685, 000 | $4,092, 120,000 | $4, 100, 000, 000 
Transferred to | 
“Operation and maintenance,”’ Army (63 Stat. | 
Bass beck ctbiaasieiete ~ | Con IL SIU | Dos cachoiwnnncneeenen teeth he tence eeeta lin ace 
“Air Force industrial fund” (71 Ste at. 430). .__- ‘; Os c — 53, 000, 000 | Skee ; 
Appropriation (adjusted) _.........-...-..- ---| 3, 738, 919, 418 | 4, 039, 1: 20, 000 | 4, 100, 000, 000 
Object classification 
ies — . ms — Ss re ae ———_—_—— 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
= = = —EE - — JS 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
} | 
' 
Total number of permanent positions an 338, 746 | 314, 165 | 307, 589 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions aed 293 | 344 | 269 
Average number of all employees | 317, li 34 294, 744 | 291, 512 
Number of employees at end of year____.__- . 311, 752 295, 492 295, 285 
' —<—<——<—<— = = = = = = = = = -_——> 
Average GS grade and salary 5.8 $4,678 | 5.8 $4,701 | 5.8 $4, 719 
Average salary of ungraded positions__.- 2 $4, 755 _% 778 | $4, 802 
Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions -_--_-._--.-- roe 4 $1, 350, 934, 249 | $1, 318, 241, 314 $1, 331, 533, 652 
Positions other than permanent . | 1, 930, 816 | 2, 165, 300 1, 864, 300 
Other personal services - - - teu 48, 352, 513 | 43, 783, 086 | 42, 379, 748 
Total personal service obligations. _......_.___- , 1, 401, 217, 578 | 1,364, 189, 700 | A 375, 777, ', 700 
Direct obligations: | ; | | . 
01 Personal services ‘ | 1, 375, 411, 919 | 1, 364, 082, 700 | 1, 375, 667, 700 
02 Travel on 124, 661, 860 | 123, 840, 400 | 134, 526, 000 
03 Transportation of things-- ‘ | 99, 147, 557 117, 510, 439 109, 513, 500 
04 Communication services___- ae 87, 773, 535 101, 068, 000 | 129, 721, 200 
95 Rents and utility services _- . ; a 86, 285, 119 | 106, 142, 400 108, 662, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction_- 7 -| 0, 911, 054 | 28, 477, 000 26, 841, 000 
07 Other contractual services . 772, 749, 592 738, 541, 829 863, 236, 700 
Services performed by other agencies | 92, 392, 185 123, 011, 762 106, 199, 000 
Labor contracts with fore ign governments ! ( , B22 83, 136, 000 82, 061, 000 
08 Supplies and materials : ae aaa 924. 090, 919 967, 853, 632 959, 676, 700 
089 Equipment ee 67, 597, 845 127, 455, 700 118, 758, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. me, 2, 824, 180 84, 983, 400 83, 337, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - $2, 029, 409 $1, 027, 400 $1, 014, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments.......... .-....- coal 1, 485, 162 1, 669, 400 1, 605, 300 
Subtotal | 3, 765, 633, 159 3, 968, 800, 062 4, 100, 820, 300 
Deduct quarters and subsistence char ges | 929, 357 | 804, 300 820, 300 
Total direct obligations. ...........- owe eo 764, 703, 802 | 3, 087, 905,7 762 4, 100, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services... . : | 25, 805, 659 107, 000 110, 000 
02 Travel ; “ 1, 069, 311 48, 000 100, 000 
03 Transportation of ‘things __- : SoS 10, 334, 898 7, 889, 000 5, 914, 000 
04 Communication services | 1, 892, 778 3, 488, 000 3, 656, 000 
65 Rents and utility services__- | 2, 750, 990 5, 151, 000 4, 850, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction_ _-_-__- shade 218, 421 130, 000 200, 000 
07 Other contractual services 117, 555, 040 | 184, 584, 000 180, 378, 000 
Services performed by other agencies... .___| 8, 146, 084 | 6, 476, 000 6, 062, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 7 40, 392, 529 45, 097, 000 52, 005, 000 
09 Equipment. SS ohoacane = - a 656, 020 433, 000 592, 000 
|---| -——- —-- — |--— "a 
Total reimbursable obligations _-_-_-___ _- ass] 208, 821, 730 253, 493, 000 253, 867 000 
Total, Department of the Air Force i 3, 97 73, 525, 532° pr 221, 398, 762 4, 353, 867, 000 
ALLOCATION TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
07 Other contractual services__.............-- sgt ielin auc pineceabewe tid oo CU favor sce diennacs 
Ce COR ann. Scdinierins dss wasn 3, 973, 525,532 | 4, 221, 403, 000 4, 353, 867, 000 








' Average number of persons—1957, 76,594; 1958, 67,278; 1959, 62,408. 





Sa 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

The next item under consideration, gentlemen, is “Operation and 
maintenance.” You have a prepared statement which immediately 
follows tub C in the justification book; is that right? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will you please present your statement? 

General Fxtepman. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. We will not inte rrupt you until you have completed 

because after hearing your statement and if it is as detailed as 
those which have preceded it—and I assume it is—it will undoubtedly 
answer many questions that we might interject needlessly. So, if 
you will please proceed, we will appreciate it. 

General FrrepMan. I believe that is correct, s 

I believe we will cover most of the questions. However, I am pre- 
pared to proceed as the committee desires. We can stop at the end 
of each program, sir, or at any point in the discussion. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. SuHeprarp. We will insert at this point in the record, the justi 
fication of the estimates. 
(The justification is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements by budget program 


| 
Title | 1957, 1958, | 1959, 














Program | actual estimate estimate 
No. | | i 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| | 

410 | Operation of aircraft...........---- nike _| $550, 224, oe | $623, 492, 000 $613, 000, 000 
430 | Logistical support-- oe ee os ...|1, 584, 373, 577 |1, 630, 144, 000 | 1, 679, 900, 000 
440 | Training support..........---_--- aa ----| 364, 598, 615 | 364, 461, 000 370, 000, 000 
450 | Operation support -- --- ..-------|], 157, 615, 812 |1, 247, 322,000 | 1, 298, 100, 000 
470 | Medical support. -- | 111, 571, 631 | 136, 473,000 | — 136, 390, 000 
480 | Servicewide support............-.----- .| 200,373,957 | 213, 247,000 250, 277, 000 
eS OS * eae eee | 4, 767, 018 6, 264, 000 | 6, 200, 000 
Total obligations___............--. evisleueniog > 973, 525, 532 (* 221, 403, 000 4, 353, 867, 000 

| 





Program 410—Aircraft fuel and oil 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1959____.__.___._.____--__------ $6138, 000, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 623, 492, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1957____....-----.---------- 550, 224, 922 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate covers funds for fuel and lubricating oil required to support the 
operation of all Air Force and Air Force Reserve aircraft except those assigned to 
research and development activities and that portion of the airlift services of MATS 
which is financed by the Air Force industrial fund. Provision is also made in 
this estimate for fuel and oil utilized by field installations in minor field mainte- 
nance activities and for operation of such ground support equipment as auxiliary 

ower units, crash boats, and crash fire trucks which consume aviation type fuel. 

unds for limited procurement of new types of chemical fuels, special petroleum 
fuels and synthetic lubricants are also included. These are required for service 
testing in conjunction with the engine development program. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Ninety-five percent of the funds in this estimate are required to support the 
flying hour program which is the medium whereby the Air Force manages all 
aircraft operations. This program establishes specific numbers of hours to be 
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flown during the fiscal year by each type, model, and series of aircraft in the 
operating inventory. These hours are developed to provide the maximum amount 
of operational and training time to the crews expected to be on hand consistent 
with combat readiness requirements and all anticipated resources. The evalua- 
tion of these resources originates with the operating commands which are in the 
best position to forecast the future adequacy of skilled maintenance personnel and 
facilities, landing and parking areas, aircraft spare parts, ground support equip- 
ment, and housing. Headquarters, USAF, reviews the evaluations of the com- 
mands and effects any adjustments required to assure conformance to the latest 
approved force structure and policy guidance. 

The hours contained in the flying hour program are multiplied by the cor- 
responding aircraft fuel and oil consumption costs per flying hour. The aggregate 
of these computations determines the total amount of funds required for flight 
operations. ‘The costs per flying hour utilized comprise two elements. The num- 
ber of gallons of fuel consumed per flying hour, as determined from past experience, 
for each aircraft type and model, is multiplied by the standard stock fund price 
applicable to the specific grade of fuel utilized in the aircraft. 

The funds provided in this budget program are utilized by Air Force organiza- 
tions to reimburse the Aviation Fuels Division of the Air Force stock fund for 
fuel and oil consumed in accomplishing the flying hour program. In fiscal year 
1959, this will amount to $581,980,000 as compared to $600,520,000 in fiscal vear 
1958. This reflects a net decrease of approximately $18.5 million in fiscal year 
1959 below fiscal year 1958. This occurs because in fiscal year 1959, the aviation 
fuel and oil fund requirements of the aircraft assigned to MATS airlift services, 
provided for in this budget program in prior fiscal vears, have been excluded and 
will be financed by the Air Force industrial fund. The foregoing decrease is offset 
by increased requirements primarily attributable to the fact that a greater pro- 
portion of the flying in fiseal year 1959 will be in newer, higher performance 
aircraft. For example, even with a decrease in the total flying hours programed 
for fiscal year 1959 the B—52 hours increase more than 60 percent, KC—135 hours 
increase approximately 400 percent, and F—102 hours increase 40 percent. Also, 
the costs per flying hour on these aircraft are significantly higher than those 
applicable to the older models being phased out of the inventory. The B—-52 
aircraft fuel and oil cost is $377 per flying hour, whereas the B—36 cost is $293. 
The KC-—135 cost is $236 versus the KC—97 cost of $156. The F—102 cost is $85 
in contrast to the F-86 cost of $66. 

The remaining 5 percent of the funds requested in this program provide for (a) 
miscellaneous issues from the Aviation Fuels Division of the Air Force stock fund 
to ground equipment utilizing aviation fuel and oil such as auxiliary power units, 
crash boats, and crash fire trucks; and (6) limited procurement of new types of 
chemical fuels which will be used to develop aircraft engines capable of utilizing 
their high energy content. Since these fuels contain more British thermal units 
per given weight or volume than standard fuels, it is expected that they will be 
used for high speed flight in supersonic aircraft and in missiles which use rocket or 
ramjet engines. 

The following table summarizes the fund requirements associated with the com- 
ponents of this estimate and compares them with corresponding prior years’ fund 
requirements: 


Program requirements 


| Actual, fiscal} Estimate, Estimate, 


year 1957 fiscal year } fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 
' 
bo tae ale am De 
(a) Purchases from the Air Force stock fund. 7 $534, 142, 789 | $605,091,000 | $586, 180, 000 
1. Flying program requirements.- 529, 798, 112 600, 520,000 | 581, 980, 000 
2. Aircraft field maintenance and miscellaneous issues... 4, 344, 677 4, 571, 000 | 4, 200, 000 
(b) Fuels not available from the Air Force stock fund._- . | 16, 082, 133 18, 401, 000 26, 820, 000 


‘Total program requirements. -... 550, 224, 922 623, 492,000 | 613, 000, 000 
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Program 480—Logistical Support 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1959_____.___-__----------- $1, 679, 900, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_____________-----_-_- 1, 630, 144, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957___._._.....------------ 1, 584, 373, 577 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested for this program are required for the logistical support of 
the Air Force, Air Force Reserve, and Air Foree ROTC. Provision is made for 
depot level maintenance of airborne and ground equipment; depot supply opera- 
tions; distribution of Air Force materiel other than first destination; printing 
and reproduction expenses; procurement operations; memorial services; installa- 
tion of fixed communications-electronics technical components; operation and 


maintenance of logistic installations; modification, major repairs, and rehabilita- 
tion of logistic facilities. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1959 estimate of $1,679,900,000 for the logistical support 
program represents an increase of $49,756,000 over the fiscal year 1958 program 
of $1,630, 144,000. 

The estimate provides for the pay of civilian personnel employed in logistical 
installations and for their related nonpersonnel expenses. Examples of non- 
personnel expenses are local procurement of supplies and materials, rents and 
utilities, temporary duty travel, communications, transportation, contractual 
services (including depot level contract maintenance) and associated personnel 
contributions. 

The increased requirements in fiscal year 1959 over fiscal year 1958 are not 
attributable to any single function but are associated with various elements. 

The Air Force instigated various economy measures in fiscal year 1958 which 
have reduced fiscal year 1959 requirements. These actions resulted in a reduction 
in civilian personnel employment, phase down of overseas depot facilities and a 
reduction in effort-type contracts such as contractor technical representatives. 
These reductions have been more than offset by increases for such things as 
depot maintenance of aircraft, missile support, and increased transportation costs 
resulting from the establishment of the industrial fund for Military Air Transport 
Service airlift operations. 

The following table reflects a comparison of requirements for the logistical 
support program major functions in fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959. 


| | 
vs | ss 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Increase or 











1958 1959 decrease 
oe fice AC Se a a ea s = 
Depot maintenanee-____- _...-.| $694, 918, 000 | $746, 438, 000 | +$51, 520, 000 
Supply, operational maintenance, and rehabilitation. _____- | 683, 127,000 | 651,653,000 | —31, 474,000 
Transportation cae one nh eee eS Sa ~-.-------------| 215,164,000 | 242,809,000 | +27, 645, 000 
Installation of fixed C&E equipment-. sin ade aetio | 36, 935, 000 39, 000, 000 | +2, 065, 000 
Pe nnagacnn ieemale pita sii esi headin tatty tesa ein ele a }1, 630, 144, 000 | i, 679, 900, 000 | +49, 756, 000 


Es 





The depot maintenance program provides for maintenance of complete aircraft 
engines, accessories, missiles, electronics and communications equipment, ground 
powered and marine equipment, and other miscellaneous equipment as well as 
maintenance costs incident to storage of aircraft and ground equipment. Depot 
maintenance is a worldwide program which is accomplished in 8 major and 6 
minor Air Force depots in Zone of Interior, 3 overseas depots and hundreds of 
contractors facilities worldwide. 

The following summary shows a 3-year comparison of depot level maintenance 
costs, distributed between maintenance accomplished in Air Force Depots and 
maintenance accomplished in contractor facilities. 
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| | 
| Actual, fiscal| Estimated, | Estimated, 








| 
year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 1959 
Maintenance accomplished in— Perret 
(a) Air Force depots. hae = ea ee | $382, 536,740 | $397,637,000 | $402, 404, 000 
(6) Contractor facilities... __- ARTF | 349, 624, 611 | 297, 281,000 | 344, 034,080 
Total pitibudanskca oan bese 4eu binieeleneeei see 732, 161, 351 | 694, 918, 000 | 746, 438, 000 
| 








Air Force depots are utilized to accomplish that maintenance which will con- 
tribute most to a full tactical capability in the event of an emergency and which 
will provide an in-being maintenance readiness capability to support Air Force 
combat forces. Maintenance work projects which are not critical to the develop- 
ment of an in-being readiness support of full tactical capability are contracted to 
industry. 

The fiscal year 1959 estimate for depot maintenance was computed utilizing 
actual past experience cost factors applied to such Air Force fiscal year 1959 
programs as the projected aircraft inventory, flying-hour program, aircraft 
maintenance and modification program, and the vehicle-storage program. 

The increased requirement for depot maintenance in fiscal year 1959 is directly 
attributed to the ever-increasing cost involved in the maintenance of newer and 
more complex aircraft and missiles, such as the century series fighters (F—100, 
101, 102, 104) and our latest bombers and transports (B—52, B—58, KC-—135, and 
C-133). For example, the B-52 aircraft will require 2,800,000 additional direct 
man-hours’ support in fiscal year 1959 than were require .d in fiscal year 1958. 
Also, support of the IM—99 Bomare missile is being programed for the first time 
in fiscal year 1959. 

The reduced requirements associated with the supply, operational maintenance, 
and rehabilitation function are primarily related to the economy actions insti- 
gated by the Air Force during the first half of fiscal year 1958. The makeup of 
this function is mainly civilian personnel costs and costs associated with the 
operation of logistical bases. Accordingly, the reduction in the civilian person- 
nel program and the decrease in the number of logistical bases are reflected pri- 
marily in this area. 

The establishment of the industrial fund for Military Air Transport Service 
airlift operation has increased the costs charged to the transportation function of 
the logistical support program in fiscal year 1959. In prior years, airlift services 
provided by the aircraft operating under the industrial fund were utilized by Air 
Force units free of charge. Beginning July 1, 1958, this program will reimburse 
the airlift service Air Force industrial fund for (1) permanent-change-of-station 
movement of civilian personnel and temporary-duty travel movement of military 
and civilian personnel when applicable to this program and (2) Air Force second- 
destination cargo carried by airlift service aircraft. 

Provision is made for installation of fixed communications and electronic equip- 
ment scheduled for installation in fiscal year 1959. Examples of the type of com- 
munication facilities programed to have equipment installed in fiscs il year 1959 
are gap fillers, aircraft control and warning sites, including sites on DEW line 
east and west, operational and down-range missile sites and communication 
systems for Strategic Air Force bases. 

The majority of these communication programs were approve d in prior years, 
and the procurement of equipment and construction of facilities for these programs 
has or is being accomplished with prior-year authorizations. 


Program 440—Training support 
Program requirements: 
NEES WOE TOS oon ccm do caine deena emmeieenas camers $370, 000, 006 


Fie wear 100el «oct 5 5 eke ea eee ake 364, 461, 000 
PimGel VORP 200 fo 25 sh. wesindd doiadaesbeake ithaca: ps Reston ninety ds 364;.598, 615 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the training of the Regular Air Force, Air Force 
Reserve, Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, Air National Guard, foreign 
students in the military assistance program, and students from other services and 
Government agencies. In general terms, the training program includes: 

(a) Basic military, technical training. 

(6b) Advanced technical training, including nonresident factory training. 

(c) Pilot, navigator, and combat crew flying training. 

(d) Professional training. 

(e) Air Reserve and ROTC activities. 

(f) United States Air Force Academy cadet training. 

(g) Personnel procurement. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The major elements of cost associated with this program are: 

(a) Thé pay of civilian personnel employed as instructors and base operation 
and maintenance personnel. 

(6) Expenses in support of base operation and maintenance of training bases; 

(c) Temporary-duty travel of personnel attending schools and courses. 

(d) Tuition fees for training courses at other governmental and civilian eduea- 
tional or industrial institutions. 

(e) Procurement of training supplies and materials. 

(f) Classified training activities. 

(g) Recruiting activities. 

(h) Modification, repairs, and rehabilitation of facilities, including emergency 
projects which involve restoration or replacement of facilities damaged or 
destroyed. 

Within the Air Force training program, it is expected that the overall average 
basic military and technical training load in fiscal year 1959 will be 52,029 as 
compared to 48,376 in fiscal year 1958. In fiscal year 1959, the Air Force will 
produce 3,107 Air Force, Air National Guard, and foreign pilots, a decrease of 
1,531 from the prior year. Production from navigator training schools is esti- 
mated to be 8,255 as compared to 9,123 during fiscal year 1958. Combat crew 
training bases will produce 11,044 graduates, a decrease of 2,029 students from 
the fiscal year 1958 program. The professional education program remains 
relatively stable. Air Force Reserve training will take place at 36 Reserve 
flying training and 93 numbered nonflying training locations. Air Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps activities will be conducted at 179 educational institutions 
with 16 subunits. The AFROTC flight instruction program implemented in 
fiscal year 1957 will be continued. The Air Foree Academy will move to its 
permanent location during the first quarter of fiscal year 1959 and the student 
load will be increased with the entry of the fourth cadet class. 

In general, the increase in program requirements from fiscal year 1958 to fiscal 
year 1959 are attributed to: increase in missile training requirements; the growth 
of Air Force Academy activities; operation, maintenance and furnishing of family 
quarters; requirement for minimum essential repairs to training installations; 
and increased student inputs into courses of instruction conducted by the Air 
Force Institute of Technology. The costs associated with expansion of these 
programs are offset to some extent by a decrease in the training base complex. 


Program 450—Operational support 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1959 EO $1, 298, 100, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958___- samy 1, 247, 322, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957____- ; . 2, 337, 615.812 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate primarily provides funds for the locally incurred base operation 
and maintenance expenses in support of the operational and related missions of 
the Air Force. Includes funds for installation of fixed communications-electronics 
technical components, modification, repair and rehabilitation of facilities, includ- 
ing emergency projects which involve restoration or replacement of facilities 
damaged or destroyed. 
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The operational missions of the Air Force are: 

(1) Strategic air operations, which are conducted by combat ready units of the 
Strategic Air Command from a complex of airbases located in many parts of the 
world. This mission fulfills the Air Force’s responsibility for the global strategie 
requirements of the Department of Defense. 

(2) Air defense operations, which provide for the sustained operation of the 
defense systems for detection, identification and control for intercept and destruc- 
tion of air targets. Air defense operations are conducted by the Air Defense 
Command, Alaskan Air Command in the Western Hemisphere and by other 
theater commands, such as the Pacific Air Forces and the United States Air 
Forces in Europe. 

(3) Tactical air operations, which provide a worldwide tactical strike force for 
air superiority missions, interdiction missions, and close support of surface forces 
in theaters of operations. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds in this budget program are required primarily to support a fiscal vear 
1959 end position of 212 operational bases; 105 combat wings; 141 flying support 
squadrons; and aircraft control and warning installations including 22 control 
centers, 6 SAGE centers (1 combat and 5 direction), the DEW line system, 217 
major radar stations, 149 gap-filler radars and 34 communication sites (White 
Alice) of the integrated communications system in Alaska. 

The increased requirement in fiscal year 1959 is primarily due to the following: 

Increase of facilities in the aircraft control and warning system including 
activation of the Aleutian extension of the DEW line system, 6 SAGE centers, 
18 major radar stations, and 60 gap-filler radars. There is an increase in forces 
including 13 supporting squadrons (12 air refueling strategic support squadrons, 
and 1 photo mapping squadron). 

The phase-in of ballistic missiles into the operational inventory. 

The continued modernization of our forces by converting the wings to more 
modern complex aircraft including the conversion of heavy bomb wings from 
B-36 to B—52 aircraft and tactical and air defense wings from subcentury to 
century series fighter aircraft 

The fact that unbudgeted requirements arose in fiscal year 1958 which had to 
be funded from available resources and as a consequence, resulted in submarginal 
support of facilities maintenance and base supply programs. 


Program 470-— Medical support 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1959 $136, 390, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 136, 473, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal vear 1957 . 11), 571, 631 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the medical support of Air Force military personnel 
and their dependents, Air Force Reserve, and the Air Force Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. This support includes the operation and maintenance of Air 
Force medical facilities in the United States and overseas; medical care and 
hospitalization of Air Force personnel and their authorized dependents when Air 
Force medical facilities are either not available or not capable of providing service; 
the training of military personnel in medical specialties; printing services for 
medical purposes; and administrative expenses of the medical service at depart- 
mental and major command levels. 


PART Ii. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1959 estimate of $136,390,000 contains $82,159,000 for the 
operation and maintenance and major repair of medical treatment facilities 
$47,858,000 for care of Air Force personnel and their dependents in medica! 
facilities of other Government agencies and in civilian medical institutions; and 
$6,373,000 in support of the medical training program, initial issue equipment 
for fixed facilities, printing and binding, and for medical administration at depart- 
mental and major command levels. 

The estimate of $82,159,000 provides for pay of civilian staff, temporary duty 
travel, communications, contractual services, purchase of medical and non- 
medical supplies and materials which are required for the operation and mainte- 
nance of medical treatment facilities, and for projects involving major repair 
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rehabilitation, and modification of existing real property facilities, including the 
emergency replacement or restoration of facilities damaged or destroyed. The 
stated fiscal year 1959 requirements for operation and maintenance and major 
repair of medical treatment facilities are on a comparable level with those con- 
tained in the fiscal year 1958 estimate of $82,138,000. These funds will support 
the following medical facility program during fiscal year 1959, and is compared 
with past and current year programs. There is also provided comparative 
workload data reflecting patient loads in Air Force facilities: 


Fiscal year— 








| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 

Medical facilities: 
Hospitals Sida wre steal = bio Siss eakeon 132 | 134 | 129 
tI IRR oe ne cc nctiesecundosescusens 68 | 63 | 62 
oe Sh de ott an VES nome ie cine 72 | 55 | 51 
Total, fixed medical facilities ea Aveani asigin .| 272 | 252 | 242 

W orkloads: | 

Average daily patient loads____-__- Saakudh nate umateplale | 9, 463 | 8, 878 8, 781 
Outpatient visits __....-- a pwdamestenns oe =— 11, 063, 090 | 10, 913, 000 10, 700, 000 
Dental procedures. --_-...-.- pas Lemakotweeteaes 9, 629, 000 9, 373, 000 9, 095, 000 

| | 


In accordance with Public Law 569, 84th Congress, the estimate of $47,858,000 
for medical care in non-Air Force facilities provides for the cost of furnishing pro- 
fessional care and hospitalization for Air Force military personnel and their au- 
thorized dependents in facilities of other military services and/or civilian hos- 
pitals. Costs projected for fiscal year 1959 are comparable to the $47,826,000 
estimated for fiscal year 1958. The following summary reflects the average daily 
Air Force patientloads in other medical facilities: 


Fiscal year 


TF 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959estimate 
‘ St Set a5 


| 
| 
| 





Department of Defense facilities. _-. sieeal 2, 234 | 2, 039 | 2, 039 
Civilian facilities... : ; i 685 1,700 | 1, 660 
Other facilities. ......- oa = a 126 | 111 113 
Total average daily patientload in non-Air Force , 
facilities... ..._- sre de Boo eee 3,045 3, 850 3, 812 


The balance of this estimate, $6,373,000 providing for equipping, training, 
and administrative expenses, is comparable to the $6,509,000 planned for fiscal year 


1958. raed 

Program 480—Servicewide support 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 


’ i lees eee $250, 277, 000 
: ..--. 213, 247, 000 
on ents’ etek cial . 200, 373, 957 


PART Ii. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This budget program provides for the direct administrative and operating 
expenses of Headquarters, United States Air Force, field extension offices, and 
major air command headquarters. It also includes the costs of leased servicewide 
commercial communications systems; the operation and maintenance costs of the 
air attaché and air mission activities performed in foreign countries; and, require- 
ments associated with two classified activities which are directed by Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1959 estimate of $250,277,000 includes $136,500,000 for the 
direct operating costs of Headquarters, United States Air Force, 17 field extension 
offices, and the headquarters of 15 aircommands. The fiscal year 1959 increase of 
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$2,307,000 above fiscal year 1958 requirement of $134,193,000 in this portion of 
the estimate is primarily due to the expanding electronic data processing program. 

The estimate also provides $87,277,000 for the cost of leasing communication 
facilities from private companies to supplement Air Force owned communica- 
tions networks and systems. This is an increase of $30,277,000 over the fiseal 
year 1958 requirement of $57 million. A substantial portion of the increase is 
for the rapidly expanding continental air defense program. This program en- 
compasses the aircraft control and warning system including the semiautomatic 
ground environment system (SAGE) in the United States. Additional funds are 
also included for modernizing the worldwide strategic communication system, by 
replacing semiautomatic equipment with fully automatic equipment at five com- 
munication switching centers in the United States. 

The operation and maintenance of 50 air attaché offices, 15 United States Air 
Force mission offices, the Air Force Section of the Joint United States-Brazil 
Military Commission, and the United States Air Force School for Latin America 
located in the Canal Zone will require $2,620,000 during fiscal year 1959. Within 
this amount is an increase of $70,000 over fiscal year 1958 for expanded air at- 
taché and air mission office activities. 

In addition to the foregoing, this estimate includes $23,880,000 for the support 
of two classified activities which are closely monitored by Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. Details of these activities and the increase of $4,376,000 over 
the fiscal year 1958 requirement of $19,504,000 will be provided as required. 


Program 490—Contingencies 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959 ..... $6, 200, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958___ <i _... 6, 264, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957___ soc £767, 058 





PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for miscellaneous current expenses required by official 
courtesy and protocol representation, maintaining inter-American and foreign 
relations, community and industrial relations, congressional inspections of Air 
Force activities, and for other purposes of a classified nature. Expenditures in 
this program are authorized and approved by the Secretary of the Air Force. 


PART If. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


These funds defray the expenses associated with maintaining and furthering 
inter-American relations and for costs associated with the visits of distinguished 
representatives of foreign governments to the United States. Funds have also 
been included for the expenses of official Air Force functions such as base dedica- 
tions, Armed Forces Day and other special occasions; and, for expenses of Amer- 
ican Officials, industrialists, scientists and representatives of national organizations 
and educational institutions participating in Air Force sponsored orientation 
meetings. 

This estimate also provides for the payment of expenses associated with the 
visits of Congressmen during official examination of Air Force installations; the 
conduct of base level community relations programs; claims for lost wages entered 
by civilian contractor employees upon clearance and restoration to duty following 
suspensions from work for security reasons; and, for expenses associated with 
classified activities which are not properly chargeable to other appropriations or 
which cannot be publicly vouchered without risk of compromise. 


Mr. SHepparp. You may proceed, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy Director or BupGet, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE AiR ForcE 


Brief biographical sketch of witness: Born February 19, 1913, at Bethpage; 
N. Y. Bachelor of science, aeronautical engineering, from Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. Various assignments in materiel prior to, and including, service in 
European theater of operations. Various duties in operations plans and pro- 
graming, including assignment to Headquarters, Far East Air Forees, during 
Korean conflict. Assistant and Acting Deputy Chief of Staff (Comptroiler), Air 
Defense Command. Graduate, Air War College. Legion of Merit and oak-leaf 
cluster, Air Medal. 
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General Frizpman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in earlier presentations, both the Secretary and Chief of Staff expressed 
their concern over past inadequacies in the “Operation and mainte- 
nance”’ appropriation. The current condition of the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation is an inevitable outgrowth of a tendency 
to categorize it as a housekeeping or overhead appropriation. The 
stereotyped language of the appropriation itself contributes to this 
tendency by obscuring, rather than reyealing, its primary purpose. 
As a result, it is all too frequently cast in an uninteresting support role. 
Yet, in reality, the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation con- 
tains the wherewithal to give life and substance to what, otherwise, 
would be a static accumulation of machines and facilities. 


COMBAT CAPABILITY 


The combined investment made from other appropriations provides 
a combat potential as differentiated from a combat cumaabity. It 
requires the application of the “Operation and maintenance”’ funds 
to transform this dormant potential into a dynamic combat readiness, 
capable of instantaneous reaction to enemy threat. We consider 
that the measure of actual combat capability derived from the 
potential built into our wea pon systems varies in direct proportion to 
our success in balancing today’s “Ope ration and maintenance’”’ appro- 
priation with vesterday’s investment in men, equipment, and facilities. 


SCOPE OF PRESENTATION 


The purpose of this presentation is, therefore, twofold. First, [ will 
submit justification in support of the “Operation and maintenance’”’ 
appropriation requirement exclusive of “Aircraft fuel and oil” and 
“Depot maintenance” which have been covered by previous speakers. 
Second, I will endeavor to describe the true significance of the “Oper- 
ation and maintenance”’ appropriation by augmenting the justifica- 
tion beyond the normal technical, and largely nondescriptive, ter- 
minology. 

I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that copies of all the Vu-Graphs 
mentioned, together with detailed backup data, will be inserted i 
the record at the appropriate places. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


This Vu-Graph (chart No. 1) represents a financial summary of 
requirements by budget program within the “Operation and mainte- 
nance”’ appropriation on a 3-year comparative basis. In the interest 
of presenting a comple te appropriation picture, I have included the 
requirements for “Aircraft fuel and oil” and ‘Depot maintenance, 
although these have been the subject of other presentations. Except 
for these two areas, I will cover each of the budget programs in 
sequence. 


| 
' 








j 
| 
j 
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CHART No. 1 


Summary of requirements bu budaet program Operation and maintenance 


approp? zalion 





In thousands 
Program | Fiseal year Fiseal year Fiscal y 
No Pith i957 1958 1959 
ictua! esthmate estimate 

410 | Aireraft fuel and oil... ‘ $55), 225 $623, 492 2613, 000 
430 | Logistical support ‘ 1, 584, 373 1, G30, 144 1, 679, 900 
440 | Training support 4 - 3H, 599 370, 000 
4 | Operational support 1, 157, 616 l, 1, 298, 100 
470 | Medical support ‘ ‘ 111, 572 136, 390 
ik | Servicewide support 20), 374 250, 277 
5 (4 Contingencies s ’ 4, 767 6, 200 
Total obligations 3, 973, 526 4, 221, 403 | 4, 353, 867 
Reimbursement 208, 822 253, 403 253, 867 
Total direct obligations 3. 764, 704 2 GAR O00 4, 100, 600 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


As shown in the next VuGraphs (charts No. 2 and No. 3) the esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1959 in the logistical support program is $1,679.9 
million, or an increase of $49.8 million over fiscal year 1958. This 
derives from an increase of $51.5 million associated with the depot 
maintenance program. These requirements were previously covered 
by General Hewitt in his justification of the depot maintenance 
project. For purposes of simplicity I have grouped the funds required 
to finance this budget program into four major categories: Depot 
maintenance; supply, procurement and operation; transportation; 
and installation of communication and electronic equipment. 


CHart No, 2 
Loaistic support program— Summary of require ments 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Increase 
Activity | 1958 1954 wr che 
! crease 
Depot maintenance $694, 918 $746, 428 +-$51, 520 
Supply, procurement and operations 683, 127 51, 653 31, 474 
Second destination transportation ‘ } 215, 164 242, 809 +27, 645 
Installation of fixed communication and electronic equipment 36, 935 39, 000 2, 065 
Total 1, 630/244 | 1, 679, 900 | £49, Thi 
22910—58 40 
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Cuart No. 3 
ProGRAM 430—LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Summary of program requirements 


= are 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate |1959 estimate 








| 
431 Depot maintenance 1... | $732,161 | $694,918 | $746, 438 
432 Depot supply operations 207, 634 | 216, 157 210, 753 
433 Distribution of materiel other than first destination trans- | 
portation _ - 176, 790 | 215, 164 | 242, 809 
434 Printing and reproduction- ; 43, 650 | 37, 971 | 29, 100 
435 Procurement operations-.--- = 91, 321 | 96, 986 | 92, 500 
436 Memorial services 1, 221 | 1,477 | 1, 300 
437 Installation of fixed communications-electronics technical | 
components. _-- | 27,501 | 36, 935 | 39, 000 
438 Base operation and maintenance 297, 927 | 324, 023 | 310, 000 
439 Major repairs ; 6, 168 6, 513 8, 000 
Total___- . F 1, 584, 373 | 1, 630, 144 1, 679, 900 
NOA.. “ é 1, 421, 094 , 435, 600 | 1, 489, 700 
Reimbursement - - Sats — 163, 279 194, 544 | 190, 200 





1 Detail data for project 431 is contained in the aircraft and missile maintenance and modification presenta- 
tion. 


SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND OPERATION 


The funds requested for supply, procurement and operation provide 
for costs associated with depot supply operations, procurement oper- 
ations, printing and reproduction, memorial services, and the oper- 
ation and maintenance of logistic facilities worldwide, including modi- 
fication and repair of the facilities. The estimate of $651.6 million 
for fiscal year 1959 is $31.5 million below the fiscal year 1958 program 
of $683.1 million. This decrease is primarily related to a reduction 
in civilian personnel employment and the phase down of our overseas 
depots. 


PROGRAM 430—LoGISTICAL Support; Project 432—DeEpot Suppty OPERATIONS 
Civilian personnel requirements 


{In thousands] 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957, actual |1958, estimate|/1959, estimate 





Total fund requirements $190, 492 | $188, 964 $186, 142 
Strengths: 
End year. 51, 362 48, 485 48, 485 
December 1957 actual 0 46, 888 | 0 
Man-year_. | 51, 068 48, 736 | 46, 511 
Salary: 
Basic (average) - 3, 740 3, 885 
Overall (average 3, 877 4, 02 
01 Fund requirements 179, 466 177, 608 
Strengths: 
End year 43, 825 41, 708 41, 708 
December 1957 actual 0 40), 520 | 0 
Man-year_-_-- : 13, 467 41, 929 40, 070 
Salary: 
Basic (average) 3, 962 4,182 | 4, 346 
Overall (average) - 4, 131 4, 280 4, 432 
07 Fund requirements 10, 947 | 9, 498 8, 534 
Strengths 
End year 7, 537 6, 777 6, 777 
December 1957 actual 0 6, 368 0 
Man-year 7,601 6, 807 6, 441 
Salary | 
Basic (average 1,014 1,014 | 1,014 


Overall (average) - ; } 1, 440 1, 395 1, 325 











Summary of project requirements 


In thousands] 





| 
| 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
ee — — $$ —— — .| _ —_ = | eS - — 
Civilian personnel requirements. - - $190, 492 | $188, 064 $186, 142 
Operating supplies and equipment_. | 8, 717 | 7, 400 6, 000 
Transportation. - : | 145 | 123 100 
Federal employee contributions__-__- | 697 11, 694 11, 610 
Travel. ‘ | } } 2, 371 2, 000 
Other nonpersonne!l costs-- - <a | 5, 605 4,901 
Total_ 216, 157 210, 753 
| 
Other nonpersonnel costs 
{In thousands] 
— 
| Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
. nlite eta eaeaaate ae ania \———s ‘ 
Contractual handling of weapon systems__..........-.- .| $1, 184 $1, 636 $2, 200 
Port packaging contracts wks “ " al 1, 057 1, 057 | 825 
Gatalog contracts. _- % ----------| 1, 217 | 1, 500 800 
Miscellaneous nonpersonne]l costs. ............-.-- . 1, 754 1, 412 | 1, 076 
; = eS : 
Oi A ae ie Sa eee | 5, 212 | 5, 605 4, 901 
Project 434—PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 
Summary of project requirements 
{In thousands] 
me 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Departmental printing ---.. ; $14, 310 $11, 112 $12, 514 
Field printing 16, 193 14, 871 | 14, 824 
Printed material ak 13, 147 11, 988 | 1, 762 
Total_-_. ea hn ade ieeiigdénas z 43, 650 37, 971 | 29, 100 
Categories of departmental and field printing 
{In thousands] 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate |1959 estimate 
Defense printing servic | $393 $335 $352 
Extension courses 503 | 428 451 
tegulations, letters, etc | 557 474 499 
Air Force pamphlets 5 | 30 33 
Tables | 141 | 120 126 
Periodicals 504 | 429 452 
Civil service material. 16 | 13 14 
Manuals.- 1, 953 1, 663 1, 750 
Federal catalogs 2, 774 2, 363 2, 4°6 
Joint Army, Navy, Air Force regulations | 96 22 | 23 
Specifications 575 | 489 | 5 
Technical publications | 5, 387 4, 580 5 
Specialized publications. ! 1, 999 1,703 
Visual aids | 2] 0 | 
AF PRT’s | 154 131 
Engraving 06 82 
Tabulating cards 3, 356 2, 858 | 
Tabulating paper 2, 969 | 2, 529 | 
Standard forms 267 228 
' Specialized forms. - | 5, 157 4, 456 
Cut sheet forms { 2, 701 | 2,301 | 
' Book type forms 26 22 | 
j Decalcomanias } 337 287 
First destination transportation 4 | 505 431 





Total a , 30, 503 25, 983 | 27, 338 





Categories of printed material 


Welfare and morale supplies 
Commercial! technical books 
Reproducible copy 


Total. -_- 


$9.1 million for repr 


PROJECT 435 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
1957 actual 


Fiscal year 


| 1958 estimate | 


$779 


1, 406 


10, 962 | 


13, 147 


$625 
1, 267 


10, 096 


11, 988 


ducible copy has been transferred to another budget area. 


PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


Requirements by activity 


Total 

1. Procurement and production operations 
Civilian personnel.. 
Nonpersonnel 

2. Industrial preparedness studies 

3. Reserve production equipment 


4. Reserve plants 


Civilian 


Total fund requirements. 
Strengths 
End year- -- 
December 1957 actual 
Man-year... 
Salary: 
Basic (average) 
Overall (average) 
01 Fund requirements 
Strengths: 
End year 
December 1957 actual 
Man-year 
Salary: 
Basic (average 
Overall (average 
Fund requirements 
Strengths: 
End year 
December 1957 actual 
Man-year-.- 
Salary: 
Basic (average 
Overall (average 





[In thousands 


Fiseal year 
1957 actual 


$91, 321 


75, 190 
(4, 921) 
10, 269) 
" O86 
13, 196 
2, HAD 


personnel requirements 


{In thousands} 


Fiscal year 


$64, 922 


2, 319 
| 0 
| 12, 138 


64, 411 


12, 091 
0 
11, 911 


5, 261 


5, 494 


1958 estimate | ] 


| 
| 


5, 187 | 
5, 349 | 


Fiscal year 


(7, 409 
(17, 374) 
98 

) 507 

> aR 


Fiscal year 


12, 312 | 
1? O35 
2, 268 
35) 
», 4905 
66, 931 


Nm bo 
i 23 
ThA 
= 


228 

aa | 

214 
1, 540 | 
2, 234 


' 
| 


195 


a 


year 
stimate 
$373 
1, 389 
! } 
76 
y 
naté 
$92 5K) 
82, 00 
09, 636 
2 OM 
OR 
iM) 
veatr 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 


533 

», HR4 
69, 127 
) Os4 
0 

12, 024 


, 618 
Mn 
228 

9 


FOR 


1, 40 





| 





P—435.1—PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION OPERATIONS 


Functional summary of civilian personnel man-years 














sscitiaisitaapamaeslaliamigmaeal naires a ee aan 
Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 program | 1959 estimate 
Prime procurement 2, 171 2, 173 | 2, 035 
Contract administration 8, 779 , 879 | ®, GRO 
Local purchase 849 R81 901 
AMA and depot procurement operational direction 33Y 535 327 
Tota) civilian Mman-years_....- 12, 138 12, 268 12, 262 
Man-year computation—Prime procurement 
_ a — i ia 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
on ‘in eet \ - 
l otal instrumen negotiated and processed 5, 208 6, 378 4, 34 
Actual man-years 2, 511 
Instruments per man-year 21. 99 22. 43 22. 88 
Estimated man-years ae 2, 513 2, 375 
Recap of man-years 
Total man-years 2. 511 2,513 2. 375 
Less military man-years 340 340 340 
P-436 civilian man-years 2,171 2,173 2, 035 
1 Actual fiscal year 1957 factor increase in fiscal year’s 1958 and 1959 for 2 and 4 percent, respectively for 
4 ; , 
( clency 
Van-year computation Contract administration 
Fiscal y i ) year Fiscal 3 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 est 
: 4 r 1 nistere Z 7, 85 224 77 2 17 
Actual mar ea } 
( tracts pe vea 23. 49 23. OF 4. 44 
I : man-ye ) 37. ), 48 
R poln ve 
i otal Man-vear 9, 273 ), 373 +, 483 
I military man-years 104 194 494 
} Vv I in-vears 8, 779 % 8790 §, SY 
Actua! 1957 factor increase in fiscal year’s 1958 and 1959 for 2 and 4 percent, respectively, for efficiency 
’ 
Man-year computation—Local purchase 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Line items negotiated and processed - -- 1, 076, 308 1, 159, 212 1, 233, 219 
Actual man-years 872 
Line items per man-years 1, 234 1, 283 
Estimated man-years 904 
Recap of man-years 
otal Man-years 872 904 924 
Less military man-years - - . —23 23 —23 
P-435 civilian man-years. . 849 S81 901 


Actual fisca) year 1957 factor increase in fiscal year’s 1958 and 1959 4 and 8 percent, respectively, for 
efficiency 


| 
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Man-year computation—Local purchase—Continued 


[In thousands] 














Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957, 1958, 1959, 
actual estimate estimate 
Nonpersonnel requirements, total. _- rine een nee ee $10, 269 | $17, 374 $12, 964 
Temporary travel : ‘ oe venien woaeee 3, 086 3, 063 3, 263 
Transportation of things pio 187 159 159 
Commercial communications. - - ‘ ; . 1, 274 1, 306 1, 306 
Leased real property jane ate Fead 130 | 145 145 
Blueprint microfilm - - - - S ateaie benese 686 | 1, 001 701 
Contract services_-- naire ‘ = 1, 868 4, 053 | 1, 435 
Sv pplies js ae nee = 298 334 334 
Eqvipment ‘ ‘ | 56 | 61 | 61 
Civil-service retirement contributions % 0 4, 197 4, 336 
Awards bald eS : Eean honed 128 | 0 0 
FICA_-_ dele ee ; 41 | 15 15 
Payment in-lieu of taxes er i 2, 483 3, 000 1, 169 
Committee on Government Contracts- - -- osena 32 40 40) 





Man-year computation—AMA and depot procurement operational direction 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 








| 
a — 
| 
| 
| 


} 

Total man-years in other procurement functions - ---- 12, 656 | 12, 790 | 12, 782 
Actual man-vyears-_-- 418 see a ae 
Man-year factor 30. 28 | 1 30. 89 | 31.49 
Estimated man-years | 414 | 406 
Recap of man-years: 

Total man-years - - aia <cssnatieaticcciemabaiodl 418 | 414 406 

Less military man-years -- - silanes Sinincoie —79 —79 —79 

P-435 Civilian man-years.._..............-------------- 339 335 | 327 
| 





1 Actual fiscal year 1957 factor increase in fiscal years 1958 and 1959, 2 and 4 percent, respectively, for 
efficiency. 


P—435.3—REsSERVE PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT AND STORAGE 


This requirement provides for the storage and maintenance of idle industrial 
equipment at the following locations: 








Fiscal year 
Air Force plant Location 1959 require- 
ments 

ON Sa a J cnimicssrin ads weet bliss ae a ana ae ene CUR TERE osc ctinnccmne $1, 500, 000 
8 OS yee sa tei piers esa ainda eae Palmdale, Calif...........-.- 950, 000 
IE ERRORS = SOM Oe es oe gp Sabbacdedesioneniiaaae Marietta, Ga_............-.. | 1, 700, 000 
a = snd stdin eon aalianeee POR ROO. Bh ccc ccc ccce one | 270, 000 
Ta os ac ccelaa nies asian aeabbiaio teen TEn Terre Haute, Ind_.--..-.-.--- 2, 400, 800 
re Sa aw dnieimerig anuki@ Sadcadbiainicae ia tale eall Tonawanda, N. Y-..--.-.----- 130, 000 
i ond gee CSR SN Wi sks catncocsecaeecn 19, 000 
I a adi mnie Raiaeuioie nae ee 200 
Sea Gn GOMEDOTERT QUOTED... onic cncuacnavnasscacdabllascusdbbanaacesaieecasnotaseun 330, 000 
ct cis haiti acanndnndhdnecndn koteba dunindnddadeeh sin sicsen eee 7, 300, 000 


i 
| 
I 
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P-—435.4—REsERVE PLANTS 


This requirement reflects the maintenance and repair costs, by contract, of de- 
partmental reserve plants at the following locations: 


Fiscal year 
Plant No. Location | 1959 require- 
| ment 
No. lL. Omaha, Nebr.-..--- ‘ini éd $500, 000 
No. 6. 3 Marietta, Ga___- 240, 000 
No. 40. Tonawanda, N. Y..-.- on J an 220, 000 
No. 42. Palmdale, Calif. sli i ool 175, 000 
No. 45 Eddystone, Pa- 100, 000 
No. 48. Newark, Ohio__-. a . 75, 000 
No. 46. 5 (Haynes-Stallite) Alexandria, Ind_ 5 é 100, 000 
No. 52. Chicago, Il_. 662, 000 
No. 39- Ree 500, 000 
Total 


2, 572, 000 


Project 436—MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Summary of program requirements 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


| 
Category of expense 
(a) Administrative requirements for Air Force mortuaries $222 | $171 | $166 
(Man-years (37)| (25) (23) 
(6) Complete funeral expenses “ 999 1, 306 1, 134 
|—— : — 
SR cs cca coke 1, 221 | 1,477 | 1, 300 
a eed ee a 5 ma o P a | _ Es 
Detail administrative requirements 
[In thousands] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
(a) Administrative requirements. -. = eauidhdeans 5 $222 $171 | $166 
1. Civilian personnel eet . : 200 | 38 | 132 
(Man-years) . ; (37) (25) (23) 
2. Nonpersonnel expense. -.--- f 22 | 33 | 34 





(b 
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Complete funeral expenses 


Complete funeral expenses, Zone of Interior and overseas: 


1. Expenses incurred overseas 
Funeral services. 


Transportation of remains. 
Transportation of escorts 


Internment expenses - - 
Flags. 
Equipment 


Total overseas_. 


2. Expenses incurred in Zone of Interior 


Funeral services. 
‘ransportation of rema 
ansportation of esco! 
Internment expenses 
Flags 


Recove 





ry of remair 


Total Zone of Int 
lotal funeral expens 
Inte r 
t 


1 #y 1 
Ai A i 5 
strengt 
End I 
1 ec t 57 


Jasic (average 

Over ver 
Fund re 
strengt! 


End year 


quirement 





December 1957 actual 
Man-year 

Salary 
Basic (av us 


Over 








Man-year 
Salary: 

Basic (average 

Overall 





Bas! 
f 1? 


ry 


UPERATION 
rs »nnel reoiv 


2 


In thousands] 


Number of 
units 


616 


849 


592 | 
592 | 
592 | 


, 346 
346 
, 346 
, 346 
346 


AND 


reve nis 


Fiscal year 
1957 actual 





4, 270 
4,475 
13, 982 


10, 021 
0 
10, 513 


929 


1, 329 | 


Cost per unit 


$216 | 


90 
150 
115 


10 | 


305 
3 
SS 


115 | 


10 


MAINTENANCI 


Fiscal year 
1958 estimate 


$178, 304 


14,7 
43, 5 


44. 885 
3, 746 
3 972 
165, 080 
34, 738 
33, 654 
34, 942 
4, 543 
4,72 
13, 224 
9, 966 
9, 851 
9, 943 
950 


| Total, fiscal 
| year 1959 
} cost 


| 
| Thousands 
$133 


| 76 
89 

68 
6 


1 


373 


411 
ss 
118 
155 
14 


1, 300 


Fiscal ye 


1959 estimate 


134 
601 


166, 
34,7 
34, 352 


4, 64 
4,850 


9, 966 
0 

8. 766 
950 

1, 330 
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Summary of project requirements 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Civilian personnel requirements--........- tae eel a $178, 756 $178, 304 $178, 260 
Operating supplies and equipment___- : ‘ ‘od 57, 940 54, 117 42, 908 
Contractor operated installations. - . —. katie Saal 1, 250 1, 249 1, 249 
Contractual maintenance er <n ictieidlen icenalies 4, 484 4,§ 4, 245 
Renta! of real property va : i sii i 843 570 257 
Electric accounting machines. .__- : ee 12, 886 22, 000 24, 000 
Purchased utilities..................- : Sieh ORs 10, 866 11, 489 10, 289 
Contract technical services a 3, 197 3, 204 800 
Real property maintenance by contract a a 8, 029 8, 310 4, 900 
Commercial communications é 8, 532 6, 348 5, 600 
Commercial transportation siete a inet 2, 244 2, 503 2, 233 
Education of dependents in foreign countries i : 18 17 17 
Laundry and dry cleaning pike sacl a 519 564 504 
Federal employee contributions. - : 763 10, 651 10, 758 
Off-duty education program 4 £ — = 197 208 200 
Travel re quirements ‘ : ; 3, 597 3,4 2, 980 
Other nonpersonnel expenses ; ; 3, 806 16, 460 20, 800 
Total__- Sx ath i 5 gee 297, 927 324, 023 310, 000 
Other nonpersonnel expenses 
[In thousands] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
ons | : 
Semiautomatic ground environment system_--. a | $ 0 $13, 728 $18, 500 
Miscellaneous nonpersonnel expenses - pate i 3, 806 2, 732 2, 300 
Total. indaikinae cra kone : ‘ | 3, 806 | 16, 460 20, 800 
Prosect 439—Masor REPAIRS 
Summary of project requirements 
[In thousands} 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual } 1958 estimate j 1959 estimate 
| | 
-l Major repairs and rehabilitation__.__- ae en ees wil $2, 155 | $ 0 $2, 365 
-l Minimum essential repair program _. 4 ee a 0 | 3, 513 | 1, 535 
.2 Emergency repairs--- ‘ ada : ieddei cabal 0 | 300 200 
Bs SNR a cebiitains intikcmidlend ieee i taeieiaael 4,013 | 2, 700 3, 900 
| See ee, ees pogsGeiews weal 6, 168 | 6, 513 8, 000 
| ' 
SECOND DESTINATION TRANSPORTATION 

As indicated in this Vu-Graph (chart No. 4) the estimate for fiscal 


year 1959 for second destination exeaenedie by all modes of trans- 
portation is $242.8 million, or an increase of $27.6 million over fiscal 
year 1958. ‘The increase is primarily associated with airlift and re- 
flects the fact that costs are included for the first time for the move- 
ment of cargo by the Military Air Transport Service on an industrial 
fund basis. 
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Cart No. 


Logistic support program—2d destination transportation 


{In thousands] 











ik = i i ; —_ —_ 
| 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate | Increase or 
decrease 
eal _ a sree shies ie eee, 
| 
Re ian Weedcd dees sumssccinenensdin | 79, 030 | $75, 873 —$3, 157 
Military Sea Transportation Service_---_-_-...........-.....--- | 38, 578 38, 375 —203 
PNR cag one inagge seach iniesetinbaernsnnssnnwexsuicitadad iia 97, 556 | 128, 561 +31, 005 
OR in iendca sen Dpawiank<abnvesanen uaeauainnn = 215, 164 | 242, 809 +27, 645 
| 





Prosect 433—DIsSTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL OTHER THAN First DESTINATION 


2d-destination transportation by major activity 


{In thousands] 



























































x eee silica e . eae —- 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
on esis — oe “| a — |—_—_—_____— 
Transportation from Air Force depots............-.-.-.....-.- $56, 915 | $66, 706 $64, 100 
Military Sea Transportation Service_..................-..-.-.- 40,108 | 38, 578 38, 375 
Commercial airlift - : Sa ae 66, 640 97, 556 128, 561 
Shipments from-other agencies.to Air Force.......------------ 13, 127 | 12, 324 | 11, 773 
BE ning ecmntngent<ammimernsnpiespsinnninadavaedinven ‘I 6, 790 | 215, 164 | 242, 809 
Transportation from Air Force depots 
{In thousands] 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
A a ir eo se $42, 152 | $44, 822 | $43, 589 
I oi acti census ceenhdsined bbadlasekeeeben dake | 3, 97 | 12, 947 | 13, 188 
EE silane = . saRRES EN - 
Total new obligational authority_.....................-- 45, 099 57, 769 | 56, 777 
ia tinitertes eink nncneninncicimiiainasaprbeminiion 11, 816 | 8, 937 | 7, 323 
I ONIN ioe oo i aca ate anaemia 56, 915 | | 66, 706 | 64, 100 
| 
Malitary sea transportation service 
{In thousands] 
ee a i 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual : | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Cargo.....- ie iahenitil dha telamlah title aia £2,513 | $27, 261 $25, 503 
Ground, petroleum, oils, ‘and lubricants_.._- eS ees 1, 395 1, 356 1, 480 
Per diem vessels_. sepietesndacnete dseipesiadeeweand 6, 694 7, 207 8, 890 
Total new obligational authority_.........._-_- ae 34, 602 35, 824 35, 873 
IOI se ok a eae sare de 5, 506 2, 754 2, 502 





RII WA hdc ond hb a Sch ce adewbendeweduanh 40, 108 38, 578 38, 375 
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Commercial airlift 


[In thousands] 


24 





‘ i 
Logair. ] 


Augmentation of MATS_.. 
MATS industrial fund... 
Airmail. 

Classified project- 


| 


Total new obligational authority. 
Reimbursements 


Grand total_.-. 


Fiscal year | 


1957 actual 


| 
$17, 984 | $21, 

15, 387 | 9, 

0 | 

4,142 4, 

2, 589 | 2, 

40, 102 37, 

26, 538 | 59, 


66, 640 | 


Shipments from other agencies to Air Force 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 





haul 
edoring--.-.- 


Line 


Ster 


Total, new obligational authority 
Reimbursements...._. 


Grand total. .......<..<- ‘ ice 


Workload 


[In thousands] 


Line haul (tons) _- 

Stevedoring (tons) 

Ocean shipment 

b Cargo (measurement tons) 

Ground petroleum, oil, and lubricants_- 

Pier diem vessels (days) 

LOG AIR (tons) 

MATS 
Commercial augmentation 
Industrial fund (ton-miles) 

Air mail (pounds) 

Classified project (commercial flying hours) 


ton-miles) . . 


Fiscal year 


1957 actual 





Fiscal year 
1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Fiscal] year | 


Fiscal year 
| 1958 estimate 


Fiscal year 








700 $22, 200 
= 0 
102, 671 

113 3, 690 
323 0 
55 128, 561 
998 0 
556 so] 128, ! 561 


Fisca] year 


1957, actual 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
mate mate 
$12, 698 $11, 910 $11, 358 
239 238 240 
12, 937 | 12, 148 | 11, 598 
190 | 176 175 
13, 127 12, 11, 77% 


324 | 


Fiscal year 
| 1959 estimate 


1, 978 | 2.017 1, 929 
810 | 2, 205 2, 080 

1, 518 , 573 1, 475 
150 146 160 

4 4 5 

136 163 170 
76, 934 50, 930 0 
0 0 563, 543 

3, 539 3, 515 3, 154 
11 | 10 0 





Mr. SHEPPARD. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Scrivner. Could I ask a question 
to the next Vu-Graph. 


Yes, sir 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 


at this point before he goes 
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REDUCTION OF FUNDS FOR MATS 


Mr. Scrivner. You have just been talking about the transportation 
item, and said the increase was primarily due to airlift because of the 
funding of MATS. Now, we had to pay for this airlift some place 
before. Will there be a corresponding reduction shown in your 
allocation of funds to MATS? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir; we have actually made a reduction 
in the Operation and maintenance appropriation of $60.0 million in 
new obligating authority in other areas of the operation and mainte- 
nance appropriation. 

This particular program we are discussing here—the second destina- 
tion transportation—picks up the $31 million as indicated on chart 
No. 4, that lift having been provided previously on a free basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, free as far as the particular service is con- 
cerned, but not free so far as the taxpayer is concerned? 

General FrrepMaNn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When the MATS presentation is made, there 
should be shown a corresponding decrease or, maybe, a greater decrease 
in that appropriation. 

Certainly, the appropriation for MATS should not be so great as 
it is, because you are going to have transferred funds from the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to MATS in lieu of the previously directly 
appropriated money. 

If that will be pointed out when the MATS appropriation is under 
consideration, it will be helpful. 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir; that is correct, and it will be pointed 
out. As pertains to this appropriation, we have about a $60.0 million 
reduction in new obligational authority. 


INSTALLATION OF FIXED COMMUNICATION AND ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 


The funds requested for installation of fixed communication and 
electronic equipment (chart 2) provide for the engineering and instalia- 
tion of communication and electronic equipment for which the Air 
Materiel Command has responsibility. _The equipment installation to 
be accomplished during fiscal year 1959 is directly related to the pro- 
curement of the equipment and to the construction of facilities 
financed from prior year appropriations. Thus, the application of 
operation and maintenance funding during fiscal year 1959 is one of 
the final steps necessary to make the equipment and facilities 
operational. 
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Project 437—INSTALLATION OF FIxED CoMMUNICATIONS—ELECTRONICS 


TECHNICAL COMPONENTS 


Civilian personnel requirements 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
| 1957 actual 


Total fund requirements | $4, 174 
Strengths 
End year 


806 
December 1957, actual 0 
Man-years ’ 777 


“Quarry 


Basic (average). 
Overall (average) 





Fises 


1958 ¢ 


01 Fund requirements Lain $4, 154 
Strengths 
End-year 786 
December 1957, actual. __ 7 an 0 
M in-year 755 
Salary 
Basie (average) $5, 185 
Overall (average) $5, 502 
07 Fund requirements 20 
Strengths 
End year : | 20 
December 1957, actual. __ 0 | 
Man-years-. ‘ nities 22 
Salary: 
Basic (average) . - . i $532 
Overall (average) . ._- 7 eee $947 


Summary of project requirements 


Fiscal year 
1957 actual 


Civilian personnel requirements 


$4, 174 

Contract technical services 2, 184 
Local purchase 4, 503 
Travel 1 977 
Engineering and installation contracts 14, 577 
Other nonpersonnel mt 85 
|—— - 

Total. 27, 500 


Detail of project requirements 


{In thousands] 


Engineering and installation contracts 


DEW west! 
DEW east! a 
Missile support_......-...-- 
Camp Cooke 
Gulf range missile_ 
Base wire facilities 
ther contract installation__-- sears 
Air defense ground improvement 
Strategic communication systems 


Fiscs 
1958 estimate 
aati ee 


il year 
stimate 


$4, 405 | 


R61 
7R9 
B50 
| 
$4, 986 | 
$5, 122 | 
$4, 390 | 


840 
769 | 
840 | 


$5, 095 | 
$5, 226 | 
15 | 


21 

20 | 

20 
$589 | 
$750 | 


| 
il year | 


$4, 405 | 
2, 936 | 
6, 425 | 
2, GOO | 
20, 849 
320 


36, 935 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 





$416 
$1, 001 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 


$4, 577 
2, Ang 
6, 600 
2, 600 

22, 261 

362 


89, OOK 


Fiscal year 1969 


estimate 
$22, 261 
3, 769 
2, 000 
3, 104 
(850) 
(1, 675) 
(579) 
13, 388 
(7, 710) 
o, 678 


Engineering and installation of point-to-point tropospheric scatter communications and search radar. 
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THE NATURE OF LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Thus far I have given you an expression of our requirements in 
fiscal year 1959 for logistical support in summary form. Since these 
are basic facts and statistics, they do not transmit the true impact of 
the operation and maintenance dollars involved toward achieving 
combat capability. 

Logistic support as it is practiced in the Air Force is a system de- 
signed for a worldwide scope of operations. Its objective is to assure 
that materials, equipment, and technical assistance can at all times 
expeditiously be made available to Air Force units wherever they may 
be located. The Air Force is continually integrating new aircraft, 
missiles, and weapons into its combat inventory. Yet the entire 
advantage to be gained by the increased combat potential of these 
new weapons can largely be nullified by a logistics system which is not 
synchronized to the change. 

The technical budget language does not always clearly demonstrate 
that operation and maintenance funds are needed to effect the pur- 
chase of basic Air Force hardware even though the initial investment 
costs are budgeted under the major procurement appropriations. Let 
me explain. Once a weapon system has been directed for procurement 
it becomes the job of the people paid from the operation and mairte- 
nance appropriation to perform the actual contracting, and to initiate 
all the actions needed to bring the weapon and its related support 
equipment, systematically phased, into the operational inventory. 
This involves a continuous synchronization of all aspects of the 
logistical support program: procurement, contract administration, 
supply, transportation, and maintenance. The Air Force logistics 
system is perennially engaged in a recurring operation of a scope 
bordering that involved in mounting some of ‘the offensives of World 
War [T. 


WEAPON SYSTEM MANAGEMENT CONCEPT 


To accomplish this task a depot weapon system management con- 
cept was designed. In keeping with present global operational de- 
mands, the weapon system concept has been designed to meet the 
fundamental objectives of rapid and positive response to the logistic 
demands of our combat Air Force units worldwide; preciseness in the 
management of materiel associated with modern weapon systems; 
and economy in inventory. This concept vests within a single Air 
Force control point the authority and responsibility for: (1) complete 
supply support of a weapon; (2) provides a focal point for Air Force 
using commands to refer all matters and problems concerning support 
of a given weapon; (3) provides for aggregation and maintenance, at 
desirable dispersal isa ations, of a complete range of items required in 
direct support of the weapon; (4) and provides for a single requisition- 
ing and distribution control point for using activities for all items in 
support of a specific weapon system. The end product of this concept 
is to maximize supply effectiveness for major first-line weapon systems, 
to improve our materiel management, and to attain accurate require- 
ments computations, reduced pipeline, and increased commodity 
knowledge of personnel. 
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To illustrate and compare the old commodity system of supply 
support with the supply manager concept, we have selec sted to portray 
factually the channels of support for one F—100 wing located on the 
west coast (George Air Force Base) and another F-100 wing located 
on the east coast (Myrtle Beach Air Force Base): Under the old 
commodity system, supply support for the F—-100 wing at George Air 
Force Base involved 15 separate storage ory distribution depots in the 
Zone of Interior. Similarly, the same 15 distribution channels are 
involved in supply support of the F-100 wing located at Myrtle 
Beach Air Force Base. 

The support manager (or weapon system) concept has reduced the 


number of storage and distribution points required to support the 
same two F-100 wings. 


REDUCTION OF STORAGE POINTS FOR SUPPORT OF F-100 WINGS 


Mr. Suepparp. At that point, how many were eliminated? 

General -FRiEDMAN. Sir, we have a program to eliminate five prime 
storage activities in the Zone of Interior, and this'is:phased through 
fiscal 1962. 

Mr. Suepprarp. And those were the eliminations that were referred 
to in the previous presentation to the committee, were they not? 

General FriepMan. That is correct, sir. 

The F-100 wing at George Air Force Base receives its complete 
supply support from the Sacramento Air Materiel Area, whereas the 
wing at Myrtle Beach Air Force Base receives its complete supply 
support from Mallory Air Force Depot. All items in support of the 
F—100 aircraft have been put under 1 manager and the distribution 
points reduced from the previously established 15 to only 2 

I do not mean to infer that in all instances there would be two. In 


covering the larger weapons systems there may,be three storage points 
involved. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION ROLE IN WEAPON 
SYSTEM CONCEPT 


The significance of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation 
certainly becomes more apparent when one realizes that all phases of 
the weapon system plan are implemented by. personnel financed from 
that appropriation. The cost ranges from the procurement personnel, 
who are responsible for negotiating the contracts and the contract 
administration; to the maintenance engineering personnel, who over- 
haul, repair, and maintain the systems and assure availability to all 
echelons of the technical data so essential forthe repair and main- 
tenance of the weapon; to the supply personnel, who determine quan- 
titative requirements for support equipment and follow-on spares; to 
the teams of experts who furnish on-the-spot assistance to the combat 
units; and to the personnel who receive, store, and distribute the 
material to the forces in being. 

Not commonly known is the fact that the civilian personnel sup- 
ported by this budget program have a regularly assigned D-day 
logistic mission. A total of approximately 10,000 trained civilians 
have been made up into teams. Each team has a D-day assignment 
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to deploy from the depots and report to Strategic Air Command, Air 
Defense Command, Tactical Air Command, and Military Air Trans- 
port Service units in event of a national emergency. These personnel 
are mobilized to go anywhere within the continental United States 
where maintenance support is required. Each year, tests are con- 
ducted to insure that these teams are responsive and capable of meet- 
ing their assigned responsibilities. This capability is essential toward 
maintaining combat readiness. 


TRAVEL IN CONNECTION WITH LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Mention of these teams causes us to focus on an area which stands 
in need of further clarification—travel. The Air Force sincerely 
believes that this category of cost is not susceptible of across-the- 
board reduction without adverse effect on combat readiness. I will 
attempt to illustrate why we hold to this conclusion. 

This Vu-Graph (chart No. 5) discloses that temporary-duty travel 
funds expended in connection with the logistical support program are 
as closely related to the actual accomplishme nt of the job as is pay of 
personnel and cost of materials. 


Cuart No. 5 


Logistic support program—Travel, fiscal year 1959 





Thousands 

Crash damage and emergency repair teams_-_-_.-__....--.------------ $2, 200 
Depot maintenance and modification teams________.._.-------------- 7, 120 
Mobile maintenance teams for air-defense warning system _-_-_-_-__---_--- . 670 
Annual test exercises, D-day readiness teams_-_______.__..------------ 490 
Installation, communication and electronic equipment_______.._------- 2, 600 
STOOLS Tigi 5 ec = es esd eis bs Ge rem owl dneewdsesens = 4, 965 
Supply assistance visits to operating bases_-_--...--.-.--------------- 1, 355 
Escort services for deceased personnel ---__._....-.-.------------.--- 233 
On-the-job training (Air Force and contract facilities)__..........-.---- 880 
Civilian permanent change of stabion..<.. 2... 2 ese nlecceeeccccs 247 
Administration, supervision, inspection... ... ... 226. 65-s.s-555- 1, 716 
SO a ae a a cd css ea tee sec ee ee adn ce eons ia as crated aa cae aca oe 22, 476 


Often, judicious application of travel funds returns dividends in 
excess of the cost involved. An actual illustration of this was the use 
of depot maintenance and modification teams to perform a safety-of- 
flight modification on the B-52. The performance of these modifi- 
cations, on site, resulted in reducing costs for aviation fuel and 
temporary duty for the crews, plus all costs associated with scheduling 
the aircraft into the depot system. What is more significant than the 
cost reduction is the fact that more aircraft were held combat ready, 
available, and a part of the active inveutory. 

Admittedly, the last item on the Vu-Graph, or less than 8 percent 
of the total, might properly be classified as an overhead cost. We 
believe, however, that the remainder makes a vital and direct con- 
tribution to combat readiness. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE LOGISTIC SYSTEM 


rr 


The effectiveness of the logistic system is best exemplified by the 
fact that the Air Force has consistently maintained, in an operationally 
ready status, over 75 percent of its aircraft in the retailiatory forces. 
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TRAINING SUPPORT 


Budget program 440, training support requires $370.0 million for 
fiscal year 1959. This represents an increase of $5.5 million over 
fiscal year 1958. The increase is directly associated with the emphasis 
being given to our ballistic missile programs. 


BASIC TRAINING PROGRAMS 


On this Vu-Graph we have indicated the seven basic programs to 
which operation and maintenance training funds will be applied. 
These cover the gamut from the basic training of the recruit to the 
advanced professional training of senior staff officers. Briefly, basic 
military training includes a 4-week period of classification and 
training of all nonprior service personnel entering the Air Force. 
After this initial 4-week period, the trainee (depending on his 
qualifications) either proceeds to technical training or continues 
through an 11-week basic course. In the advanced technical training 
stage our personnel are taught the specific skills which their subsequent 
assignments will require. The hard-to-train skills in areas such as 
electronics and missiles are taught to the extent of our capability on 
Air Training Command installations but, when considered more 
economical or feasible, the program is augmented by contract. Often 
this training is conducted at the factory where the weapon is being 
produced. Flying training encompasses primary and basic pilot 
training, navigator training and finally combat crew training. Pro- 
fessional education provides the ingredient which, at calculated points 
in his career, enables an officer to rise to a higher and broader place 
of usefulness to the service. 


Cuart No. 6 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Basic military, technical training. 

Advanced technical training. 

Factory training. 

. Pilot, navigator, and combat crew flying training. 
Professional education. 

Air Reserve and ROTC activities. 

USAF Academy cadet training. 


NS oR ON 


STUDENT INPUT OR PRODUCTION 


Time would not permit covering all of these programs in detail. 
However, I believe it important to your consideration of this budget 
program to furnish you a comparison of student input or production 
in these categories. (Chart No. 7.) You will note that although 
the flying training program reflects the anticipated drop, the other 
training areas mirror the advance we must make toward the electronic 
and missile era. Coincident with the advent of this new era is the 
inevitable increase in the hard-to-train skills with its commensurate 
rise in cost per student hour. TIllustratively, in the guided missiles 
area we have a requirement to train 1,938 students in fiscal year 1959. 
In the ICBM/IRBM area we must train 2,327 people. 


22910—58———-41 
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Cuart No. 7 


Student input or production 











| j 
Category | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
} 1987 |) 1988 | (1980 
nae - | athena eG ERENTEEES 
Basie military technical training (input) --- 149, 921 102, 039 | 111, 312 
Advanced technical training (input) Juice = 45, 682 41, 227 | 38, 617 
Factory training (input) MCLG. S250 heehee | 9, 485 9, 326 | 10, 112 
Flying training (production) ee ye 32, 542 | 26, 834 | 22, 406 
Professional education (input) - 10, 598 | 9, 488 | 9, 932 





RESERVE TRAINING 


To continue with other elements of the training program, the Air 
Reserve represents the mobilization backup of the regular establish- 
ment, As such, it must be provided a high degree of training in the 
ever changing dynamics of defense. The individual training of the 
mobilization assignee is conducted both on-the-job and at 93 reserve 
training centers located throughout the United States. Unit training 
is conducted in organized flying units consisting of 15 wings of troop 
carriers. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps represents a primary 
source of our new officers. The program is now functioning at 179 
colleges and universities and is expected to provide approximately 
4,500 commissioned officers for active duty entry during fiscal y 
1959. An important element of advanced AFROTC is the flight 
instruction program which provides AFROTC cadets 35 hours of 
flight instruction in light aircraft. The primary objective of this 
program is to screen out those individuals not suited for flying prior 
to entry into the USAF pilot training program. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


The Air Force Academy will be embarking on its first year at the 
permanent site. The cadet strength at the Acade my will approxi- 
mate 750 at the end of fiscal year 1958 and will be expanded by 443 
cadets entering in the fourth class in July 1958. The first graduating 
class will be in June 1959. 


TRAINING SUPPORT FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


As I have previously indicated, the operation and maintenance 
fund request for fiscal year 1959 to perform all these training func- 
tions is $370 million. On this Vu-Graph (chart No. 8) you have a 
ready 3-year comparison on a budget project basis. You will note 
that the training for the missile program is reflected in the increased 
cost for P-443 schools and training. There is also a significant 
decrease in fiscal year 1959 from fiscal year 1958 in the P-448 base 
operation and maintenance. 


omen 


i 
{ 








BUDGET 


Project 


443 Schools and training 

444 Training supplies 

448 Base operation and maintenance 
449 Major repairs 


Total fiscal year 440 program 


PROJECT 


ype of expense 


Civilian manpower and related costs 
Man-years of employment 

Ballistic missiles 
Contract instruction 
Temporary-duty schools 
Recruiting advertising 
Direct school costs 


travel 


Potal 


PROGRAM 


$43 
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CuHart No. 8 
440 


By project 


{In thousands] 


Fiseal year 
1957 actual 


75,013 
952 
279, 488 
9, 146 


i 364, 599 


Project summary 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
1957, 
actual 


$36, 866 
(7, 985 
1, 261 
9, OR1 
22, 429 
1, 243 
4,133 


75, O13 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


Fiscal year 
1958 estimate 


| 


$74, 103 | 
919 
283, 414 | 


6, 025 


364, 461 


SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 


iscal year 
1958, 


estimate 


$34, 049 
(6, 602 
2, 600 
4. OSS 
21, 285 
1, 000 
5, 481 


74, 103 


( omparison o} pe rsonal services requireme nts 


Total cost (01 
Strengths: 
End year 


Latest (as of December 1957 
Man-years 
Salary 


Basic (average) 
Overall (average 


Fiscal year 
1957 


students 


ype of instruetion 


Factory training 
Civilian institutions 


Reserve training 1] 


Flight instruction 


Potal 


| 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
1957 actual 
$36, 691 

7, 371 


7, 985 


$4, 549 
$4, 595 


Contract instruction 


[In thousands] 


Actual 
tuition 


Fiscal year 
1958 
students 


Estimate, | Fi 
tuition 


Fiscal year 
1958 estimate 


$31, 745 


6, 671 
6, 204 
6, 602 


$4, 72% 
$4, 8O8 


cal yea 
1959 
students 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 


$87, 174 
1,074 
273, 406 
8, 346 


370, 000 


Fiseal year 
1959, 
estimate 


$33, 606 
(6, 458 
17, 161 
10, 371 
20, 483 

050 
4, 603 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 
$31, 323 
6, 554 
6, 458 


$4, 781 
$4, 850 


r,| Estimate, 
tuition 


$4, 728 Ss, 163 $5 4 7,78 $5, 751 
3, 346 3, 458 2 3, S22 3, 920 
408 8, 486 277 3, 064 100 
599 1, 275 600 1. 275 | 600 
} 
9, O81 21, 382 9, 688 15, 946 | 10, 371 
} 
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Temporary duty school travel 


Rios we 





























Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Number on temporary duty. ----- Been a oS Cee ane | 72, 312 72, 161 68, 286 
Transportation costs . Pikaniwuk edd aitede see eaane Zz $8, 441 > $8, 088 iq $7, 784 
III oo irinnccwunabuswaabnaowwenweunt 2, 293 2, 129 2, 048 
EERE INGEN Sons cc crds aC nicaaiasganadn saosin 11, 695 11, 068 10, 651 
TG catlen nian tacdaicbehne wae. ni sdglasscaueapaeueene 22, 429 21, 285 20, 483 

Recruiting advertising 
[In thousands] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Element 1957 1958 1959 
actual estimate estimate 
a eciaial eae —————} al 
Newspapers and magazines (artwork, copy, and space in 

i ne es se ncimnncaapedinineamaan $411 $300 | $300 
Sales aids and display (artw rork and. copy) - * ont 276 200 200 
eer 206 150 150 
Booklet-form literature (artwork and copy) - aca hata 115 | 100 100 
Direct-mail projects (artwork, copy, and mailing RU occ nncan 74 75 75 
TV and radio materials (production and TV film print costs) - 161 175 125 
Oe cs. sc Ne Sn seme cacagaetcde 1, 243 | 1, 000 | 950 


Prosyect 444—TRAINING SUPPLIES 


Project summary 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
1957 actual 





Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 
1958 estimate 


1959 estimate 








I IIIINONN I a a 1S pneu beeen $90 
"Praknine-im GHOGetwenh,. « «occa ccnsccnscss~cnserssccnsosonss 
Training-film prints and reprints.....-................--....- 862 
Aircraft recognition filmstrips and BIG sr ddita seahona’ 

OU «tid ccriiecbnikt ccd dasukwtckuiid daegebainentt 952 


a 
$111 | $100 
36 | 674 
218 165 
14] 138 
919 Pes 1, 074 








Civilian manpower and related costs.__-- 
(Man-years of employment) - - -_- 
Nonpersonnel expenses: 
Special programs.....- 
Installation support 


Total cost (01) - - =e 


Strengths: 


Salary: 
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Prosect 448—Base OpreRATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Project summary 


{In thousands] 





| 
Description 
| 
' 





Total requirements. ------ 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year |} 














1957, | 1958, | 1959, 
actual estimate | estimate 
- alelaiied anak =e as 
| } 
wal $173, 601 $170, 645 | $167, 529 
| (40, 131) | (33, 920) (33, 170) 
| 4 
aiibieae at 45, 946 | 57, 233 47, 649 | 
esse! 59, 941 | 55, 536 | 58, 228 
; | 279, 488 | 283, 414 | 273, 406 
Comparison of personal services requirements 
[In thousands] 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 


End year. - ima 
Latest (as of December 1957). 
BEOIONNG i ince cccnnc 


Basic (average) siaeieal Medial 
Overall (average) - . - OPES 


Special programs 





| 
| 
| 


Description 


Contract primary flying training schools 
Contract technical services 
Contract food services 
Organizational clothing. 
Quarters furniture 

Contract into-plane refueling 
Air Reserve centers 

Reserve information program 
AFROTC program 

Air Force Academy... 

Civil Air Patrol liaison offices 
USAF recruiting wing 


{In thousands] 


| 


1957 actual 


1958 estimate 





1959 estimate 











$172, 761 $158, 981 | $156, 193 
: — - | ———— 
37, 328 34, 100 33, 858 
| —{ J 
40, 131 33, 920 33, 170 
$4, 202 $4, 547 $4, 615 
4, 305 4, 687 4, 709 


Fiscal year 
1957, actual 


$36, 045 


Fiscal year 
1958, esti- 
mate 


$31, 730 


Fiscal year 
1959, esti- 
mate 


$22, 469 





1, 154 2, 301 2, 039 
114 2, 365 2, 567 

0 4, 206 4, 000 

0 768 2, 500 
963 1, 305 | 1,017 
2, 787 2, 506 2, 697 
531 | 471 | 437 
467 | 541 | 475 
1,774 | 9, 190 | 7, 538 
198 169 | 272 
1, 913 | 1, 681 | 1, 638 
45, 946 | 57, 233 | 47, 649 
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Factors relating to special programs 


Fiscal year 


Description 1957, 


. Contract 
schools 
2. Contract technical services | 
Man-months of service 
Average cost per man-month 
. Contract food services: Number of contracts 


primary flying training schools: Number of 


~] 


w 


4. Organizational clothing: Requirements for organizational 
clothing were funded under another appropriation 
during fiscal year 1957. Lackland AFB, within the Air 
Training Command, in its role as “gateway to the Air 
Force’ is the prime users of these funds which will be 
used to purchase shirts, trousers, and boots for basic 
military trainees, Jet helmets and various equipment 
for pilots are also procured. 

5. Quarters furniture: Number of units to be furnished. -- | 


5. Contract into-plane refueling: Number of contracts 

Air Reserve centers: Number of centers 

Reserve information program: The Reserve information 
program was inaugurated to implement the Air Force 
effort in connection with sec. 259, Public Law 476, 82d 
Cong. (66 Stat. 481, 498), which states that: ‘‘The Secre- 
tary of Defense is directed to require the complete and 
up-to-date dissemination of information of interest to the 
Reserve components, and to the public in general.” 
This estimate reflects continuation at a decreased rate 
of an existing program requiring the expenditure of funds 
for travel, postage, contractual graphic services, news- 
paper mats, production costs of radio announcements, 
films and film slides, and transparencies 

9. AFROTC program: 

Number of detachments 

Summer encampments 


can 


10. Air Force Academy: Cadet strengths, end year. -. 
11. Civil Air Patrol liaison offices: Number of offices 
12. USAF recruiting wing: 


Number of recruiters_- 
Number of accessions 


1 Increased to 6 schools subsequent to submission of budget estimate. 


schools. 


actual | 


9 | 


1, 015 | 
$1, 136 
1 


179 
26 
504 | 
61 


2, 055 


140, 018 


Fiscal year 
1958, esti- 


mate 
7 
1, 601 
$1, 437 
11 
1, 100 
93 
179 
25 
750 
61 
1,815 


99, 766 


Fiscal year 
1959, esti- 
mate 


179 
25 


RRO 
61 


1,815 
104, 170 


Funds shown support only 5 


Summary of installation support, nonpersonnel requirements by cost category 


{In thousands] 


Fisce 
1957 


Local purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment 
Contractual maintenance of equipment 
Leased real property rentals ; 
Electrical accounting machine rentals 
Purchased utilities- : ‘ : 
Real property maintenance by contract- 
Commercial communications 
Commercial transportation of things 
Education of dependents 
Laundry and dry cleaning 
Off-duty education program 
Estimate of travel requirements 
Other nonpersonnel obligations 


Total, installation support, nonpersonnel requirements 


al year 
actual 


$31, 664 


1, 533 
190 
752 | 

7, 526 

4,186 

, 544 

, 900 
164 


wow 





Fiseal year 


1958 estimate 


$28, 260 
1, 517 


228 





Fiscal year 


1959 estimate 


$31, 077 


1, 523 








' 
, 
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Distribution of installation support by type training and significant elements of 
expense ; 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal] year 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 














Title 1957, actual 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
mate mate 
Military technical and flying training ($47, 910) ($43, 462 ($45, 
Local purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment 26, 002 22, 012 24, 
Purchased utilities 6, 480 6, 575 6, 
Real property maintenance by contract_ 2, 873 2, $20 3, 336 
Commercial communications - 2, 928 2, 301 2, 35 
Other. 9, 627 9, 754 8, 
Professional training 3, 049 2, 999) } 
Local purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment 1, 526 1, 701 
Purchased utilities 495 562 
Real property maintenance by contract 229 219 
Commercial communications. - - 169 130 | 
Other-_. — 630 387 
Reserve training 8. 515) (8, 277) (9, 
Local purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment 4,116 4, 483 i, 
Purchased utilities 539 555 613 
Real property maintenance by contract. 903 563 1,123 
Commercial communications 447 319 309 
Other... 2, 510 950 
Special activities 167 26) 
Total installation support 9, 941 55, 536 8, 228 


Major facilitre 8 supported 


End fiscal 
year 1957, 


actual 

Primary flying schools (pilot-contract operated) 9 
Basic flying schools (pilot) 5 
Specialized pilot training ] 
Combat crew training 8 
Survival training 1 
Navigator training 4 
Military technical training 8 
Professional training l 
Air Reserve flying training 40 

Tot il SU 


Major repairs, 


P-449.1 Major repairs and rehabilitation 
P-449.1 Minimum essential repair program 


P-449.2 Emergency repairs 
P-449.3 Modification 


Total 


[In thousands] 


Fiseal year 
1957 actual 


$4, 697 
0 


644 
3, 805 


| 9, 146 


ind fiseal 
year 1958, 
estimate 


em OO ee 


Fiscal year 


1958 estimate 


$2, 185 
2, 845 
63 

932 


6, 025 


End fiscal 
year 1959, 
estimate 


alterations, and rehabilitation at training installations 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 





RE Rn Re eR SR 
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CoMMAND DISTRIBUTION 


Major repairs, alterations, and rehabilitation at training installations 











{In thousands] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
MOE an © II. «ods ss i ws cnnidasakesnccacsenese ($7, 126) ($4, 080) ($6, 110) 
SE PE ting ce elem eainnecaccssowescne cab aaueeeem 0 2, 539 3, 000 
Maile neat sce adden ohndcvnbadakioneor cancers 4, 031 1, 126 2,110 
Raided trang Sein edia en no daicai ease ae 3, 095 415 1, 000 
ie IN oii ca ndditrns au nccadedesuaduaraceeee ($497) ($505) ($529) 
LE EE cians hocks wegen ones bannes ena 0 306 410 
see acted eels sank cipsnatnche enarran ainiversucas sinned ae one tne 178 159 33 
pal ae ene ea iced eal cca paugadevancnemee on 319 40 86 
CoomuGunamitel At? Damm... .... 5-5 ince cock hon cnnceecunns ($879) ($862) ($1, 300) 
SEMIN. Ai ccs ek dk emia ccncossbagebeaa mene ee 0 0 800 
Nh ele acc eiamesnadnnueccseubass eeedseuat 488 462 417 
Ne aici idetiagth ccs Since ehauieedinnininieagnialocedendiesind demote aoe 391 400 83 
Military Air Transport Service.............................-. ($0) ($400) ($0) 
PEs ce bd nccacs simiebicindbesadcnsscucewheammatias 0 400 0 
IE ie ctbindtice se tccncnecivensminwensennwna ($0) ($115) ($0) 
EE IEEE cock, dined rawcnnoes ceaceepantheenmalatabon ued 0 0 0 
Sens ci caleesddpneiaknekaanaanGgaaainhwmnnseswaeees 0 38 0 
Dich asninianeseansncinsnbenccadtbceneGaemiewennantccdaten 0 77 0 
si ecmcnird dl saidastsind secdeataled ($9, 146) ($6, 025) ($8, 346) 
| 0 2, 845 4, 210 
| 4, 697 2, 185 2, 560 
| 644 63 407 
| 3, 805 932 1, 169 


GUIDED MISSILE SYSTEMS CAREER FIELD 


In keeping with the twofold purpose of this presentation, I would 
like to discuss this area further to more fully project the nature and 
importance of the operation and maintenance training funds. It is a 
practical impossibility to project on a single VuGraph the diverse 
career fields, skill levels, and types of equipment involved in active 
Air Force specialties. However, one segment can serve by way of 
illustration (chart No. 9). The guided missile systems career field is 
indicative of the levels of training which must be developed through 
the application of the operation and maintenance dollar and the impos- 
ing list of equipment which must be covered in this training program. 

think what is significant here is that these are not scientists we 
are attempting to teach. These are average American boys with an 
average level of education and the job is to train these people in as 
short a period of time as we can so that we get the most out of their : 
short enlistment tour. 

I might explain this chart a bit, gentlemen. 

The “31” career field pertains to the guided-missiles systems 
helpers. For instance, career field ‘‘62,’’ I believe, is cooks and bakers, 
and we have other numbers and a coded system for each of the career 
fields. This chart shows that there are various specialities and training 
requirements in three skilled levels; the first being the semiskilled 
level which we call the three level, the skilled level, grades 4 and 5, 


ee 
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EL-WS ‘ZL-WYD DOL /Ossite GIs-NL O0L/0S/0ErIE uBlIUYyIaL SuTayBAg JOrWOD OLZIC 
SL ‘89 ‘S9-INS d0L/OESTE SISSIN E9-NVD DO0L/0S/0EFTE UBIUYIeL sweets BOUEPIND OLITC 
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and the final level, grades 6 and 7, which we call our seven-level-type 
technician. 

The types of equipment and the careers with which they work are 
cross-coded to the equipment as shown. For instance, the TM-61C 
would be the MATADOR. The IM-—99, for instance, would be the 
BOMARC, and these are the skills that are required to maintain and 
operate these equipments. 

In the first column on the left under semiskilled, you will see 
apprentice guidance system mechanics. Down below you will see the 
next skilled level, guidance systems mechanic, and then at the seventh 
level we have guidance systems technicians; that is, guidance systems 
in the overall. 

We have a shred-out for every identification. We would say that 
this is a man who is trained in the general field but is a specialist on 
the IM-99 BOMARC. It is an easy means of identification, and 
knowing what our resources are. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is not only an easier means of identification, but 
it is more definitive for the person who is reviewing the budget state- 
ment, as compared to the older system, or it is in my opinion, at least. 

General FrrepMan. Yes; I believe that is true, Mr. Chairman. 


TRAVEL IN CONNECTION WITH TRAINING SUPPORT 


The training support budget program, as do most of the others, 
contains a requirement for temporary duty travel funds (chart No. 
10). An analysis of this element of training cost discloses aot a total 
requirement of $27.5 million in fiscal year 1959, $22.4 million is directly 
associated with getting students to and from training; $800,000 is used 
in recruiting nonprior service personnel, including applicant travel; 
$2.3 million is used to meet operational requirements of the training 
program such as ferrying aircraft, summer ROTC encampment 
training, and runway strip alerts. Only $2 million, or 7 percent of 
the total, is used for administration, supervision, and inspection or 
what might properly be classified as overhead. 


Cuart No. 10 


Training support program—Travel, fiscal year 1959 


Thousands 

On-base technical training_-_ icin me cs ee ES ens tos oe _ $10, 900 
Factory training___ ig oe A a” . 4, 100 
Advanced flying training 3, 400 
Professional, scientific and tec hnologic al training J 2, 200 
Instructor personnel _ _ - ey : pict ; ‘ 1, 800 
Subtotal____- niente ; a _ 22, 400 
Recruiting_ : ass : 3 800 
Operational requirements_ - - ‘ = : ee ; z 2, 300 
Administration, supervision, and ins spection - ‘ asa 2, 000 
I ss oS oe hm cece ae Se thee ah ae ae a Se a7. 500 


Within this latter category we do provide funds for the annual in- 
spections, as an piaale. of the Reserve, and guard units, which are 
required under law. 


ee 


| 
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OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Budget program 450, operational support requires $1,298.1 million 
for fiscal year 1959. 

On this Vu-Graph (chart No. 11) we have indicated a 3-year com- 
parison of the budget projects which constitute the operational support 
program. The bulk of the requirements are represented by what we 
term “base operation and maintenance” with the remainder being 
made up of major repairs and installation of communication and elec- 
tronic equipment. The fiscal year 1959 requirements for budget 
project 457, installation of communication and electronic equipment, 
are $18,250,000; budget project 458, base operation and maintenance, 
$1,211,350,000. Budget project 459, major repairs, amounts to 
$68,500,000. 

CHartT No. lil 


PROGRAM 450—OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 
Summary of requirements by budget projects 


{In thousands} 


Project Title Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
No. 1957, actual |1958, estimate!1959, estimate 
1) (2) (3 | (4) 


457 | Installation of communication, electronics tech- 


nical components $16, 476 $17, 309 $18, 250 

458 | Base operation and maintenance 1, 092, 580 1, 172, 953 1, 211, 350 
459 | Major repair__ 48, 560 57, 060 | 68, 500 
Total __. 1, 157, 616 1, 247, 322 1, 298, 100 

New obligating authority ea 1, 141, 559 1, 222, 336 1, 263, 100 
Reimbursements_- 16, 057 24, 986 35, 000 


To provide a more accurate description of the composition of this 
budget program, I will present it in two segments, 1. e., the installa- 
tion support program and the special programs. This separation is 
essential since costs related to the two segments are motivated by 
entirely independent considerations. 


INSTALLATION PROGRAM 


The installation program shows a decrease in fiscal year 1959 as 
against fiscal year 1958. ‘This decrease reflects the composite of a 
downward trend in conventional combat forces and related program 
elements, and offsetting increases, primarily in electronic ground en- 
vironment, i. e., the addition of major radars and gap filler radars. 
The civilian pga program decrease of $7.5 million represents a 
decrease of 3,547 man-years of civilian eaapboyentint In the non- 
personnel area, there is a corresponding net decrease of $1.5 million. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Although there is a decrease in the installations program, when the 
requirement for special programs are superimposed on it, there is a 
net increase of $38.3 million for fiscal year 1959 over fiscal year 1958. 
The reason for this becomes evident from an examination of the 
individual special programs requirements. 
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Cuart No. 12 
Prosect 458—Base OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Special programs 








[In thousands] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
SING 6 css wah bd donk tebe cetina bite tb acca eeaaaks $94, 899 $87, 868 $88, 023 
a i lenwankusncaueen 20, 414 27, 237 39, 935 
Manual systems training program__._..........-.....-.-.-.-- 6, 846 8, 290 8, 400 
I 8 6 i hte itn Dhiha b6 ie «tas avdbe cet ae aed 7, 641 16, 742 23, 000 
Oontract tectinionl services...................--- 2... us 28. E 49, 063 54, 272 46, 422 
Aeronautical chart and information center. _-._............-.-- 24, 211 24, 742 28, 100 
ee ene aa Stes dees 10, 389 11, 403 27, 290 
PD SMUD oo ad iss cae adddcdouns wakumebisboaneeeds 1, 061 1, 468 1, 513 
RN i als a rs ee Be Ik oe tae ae 3, 086 5, 446 5, 899 
Srna ee nn canes igaseewe 0 5, 124 13, 895 
pe OUND BINNS cechectawseencaciacssminboos 3, 873 4, 695 12, 150 
Total, special programs. -_............... igveevusediuaes | 221, 483 247, 287 294, 627 
DEW LINE 


Speaking briefly on each of the items on this list (chart No. 12), the 
DEW line consists of three segments—the main DEW line, the 
Aleutian segment and the eastern segment. The requirement of 
$88,023,000 for fiscal year 1959 will enable the continued operation of 
the main line, the initial stockage of the Aleutian and eastern segments, 
and operation of the Aleutian segment for 3 months of the fiscal year. 


SAGE 


The increase of $12.7 million in fiscal year 1959 for SAGE is directly 
attributable to the progress being made toward completion of the 
system. At the end of fiscal year 1959 1 control center and 5 direction 
centers are programed to be in a fully operational status. In addition, 
1 control center and 6 direction centers will be in a test and pre- 
operational status. 


MANUAL SYSTEMS TRAINING 


Until the SAGE system is fully operational, the Air Force has a 
requirement for manual control centers. There exists, therefore, a 
need to continue the manual system training program. ‘This program 
produces simulated battle conditions on the radar scopes as a means 
of providing training for the entire ground environment system with- 
out the use of aircraft. The reason for the net increase in this pro- 
gram is the expansion of the training program into the United States- 
operated radar sites in Canada. 


WHITE ALICE 


The White Alice system in Alaska provides an integrated communi- 
cation system which uses a combination of the forward tropospheric 
scatter, microwave and landlines as a means of communication to 
obtain maximum reliability. In fiscal year 1957, 12 White Alice 
stations were brought to an operational status and an additional 22 
stations will become operational during fiscal year 1958. The fiscal 
year 1959 estimate of $23 million provides for a full year’s operation 
of the entire 34 stations in the system. 
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CONTRACT TECHNICAL SERVICE 


The contract technical service program for fiscal year 1959 reflects 
a reduction of $7.8 million for fiscal year 1958. This reduction is 
related to the decrease in the number of operational units together 
with a decline in the number of conversions to new type aircraft. 


AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER 


The fiscal year 1959 requirement of $28.1 million for the aero- 
nautical chart and information center is $3.4 million above fiscal year 
1958. This rise is associated with the increase in requirements for 
cartographic materials to support the SAGE system and the ICBM/ 
IRBM programs. In addition, the improvements in radar and the 
technique of low altitude, high- speed bombing calls for the production 
of special charts for its maximum exploitation. 


COMBAT UNIT ROTATIONS 


The fiscal year 1959 requirement of $27.3 million for combat unit 
rotations is $15.9 million above fiscal year 1958. These scheduled 
rotations of our strategic and tactical units to overseas locations and 
return to their home base are essential to maintain combat readiness, 
to support our international commitments, and to insure the availa- 
bility of mobile striking forces in forward locations. The increase in 
fiscal year 1959 is direc “tly associated with the increase in the number 
of rotational movements from 334 in fiscal year 1958 to 433 in fiscal 


year 1959, and with the payment of airlift support received from the 
MATS industrial fund. 


AIR COMBAT MANEUVERS 


The requirement for air combat maneuvers is to enable us to conduct 
realistic combat training during peacetime. These maneuvers are 
designed to test the capability of combat organizations under field 
conditions and are generally combined operations involving units of 
the Air Force and the Army or Navy. 


RAGMOP 


RAGMOP is a classified project. I would like to submit a brief 
explanation of this project off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The increase of $453,000 is required to provide for a full year’s 
support in fiscal year 1959 on the level of stepped-up activity which 
began in fiscal year 1958. 


ICBM/IRBM PROGRAM 


The requireme nt of $13.9 million for support of operational facilities 
of the ICBM/IRBM program in fiscal year 1959 is primarily for the 
operation and maintenance of Cooke Air Force Base, Calif., and the 
ICBM unit to be stationed at Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo. 
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OTHER SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Under the caption “Other Special Programs”’ there is indicated a 
significant increase of $7.5 million for fiscal year 1959 as against 
fiscal year 1958; $7.2 million of this amount is directly associated with 
the payment from operation and maintenance appropriation funds to 
the MATS industrial fund for Army Tactical Airlift requirement in 
fiscal year 1959. The Air Force has the assigned responsibility for 
providing tactical troop airlift support for the Army. The heavy 
troop carrier wings used for this purpose have been assigned to the 
single manager for airlift services and will therefore require reimburse- 
ment to the industrial fund. 


TACTICAL TROOP AIRLIFT SUPPORT FOR ARMY 


Mr. SHepparp. You are doing this job for the Army. 

General FriepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I interpret your statement, the funding is 
done from the industrial fund and you will obviously require reimburse- 
ment to the industrial fund? 

General FriepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. But basically it is an obligation for payment within 
the Army’s function. Is that right? 

General FrrepMan. It is an Air Force responsibility, sir. The 
reimbursement to the fund is $7.2 million which I discussed and that 
will be paid by the Air Force. 

Mr. SHepparp. The Air Force has been assigned this mission which 
is completely deducted from the operational concept of the Army, 
budgetwise and otherwise? 

General FriepMan. That is correct, sir, for the airlift portion. 

Mr. SHepprarp. Proceed. 

Mr. Fioop. Deducted from the Army? 

General FrinpMANn. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Not from the Army money but insofar as_ the 
operational requirement is concerned this becomes a military function 
of the Air Force. 


DISTRIBUTION OF OPERATIONAL SUPPORT FUNDS 


General FrrepMan. In briefly discussing these programs I have 
partially portrayed the nature of the operation and maintenance 
funds required in their support. A more complete appreciation of 
their significance might be achieved by giving an indication of 3 
scope and complexity of the ee ‘involved. By means of : 
polar paaieetion of the world, we can get some appreciation of is 
worldwide impact of these funds. Such a projection schematically 
portrays our operational bases in the United States, Alaska, and the 
Northeast area. In addition we have the aircraft control and warning 
installations programed for North American defense by end fiscal 
year 1959. Finally, we add our overseas operational bases. These 
funds reach every nook and cranny of the United States and all other 
parts of the free world. The purpose of these funds, wherever 
applied, is to enable us to maintain a vigilant posture of instantaneous 
retaliation. So much for scope. 


ems 
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AIR FORCE INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. How many bases and sites do you have operating? 
I seem to recall around many hundred. 

General FrizpMan. I can give you an exact number on that in 
just a moment. We have 291 major installations, sir. That would be 
our regular Air Force number of bases. I can give you a breakdown 
on that if you desire. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you have smaller installations? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; we have those into the thousands. 
If we were to add all the off-base facilities, aircraft control and warning 
sites, weather, ROTC— 

Mr. Scrivner. Somewhere you must have a record of it. I think 
it would give a better picture of the scope of the operations if you did 
set out in the record at this point the number of bases, sites, auxiliary 
installations, whatever you want to call it. I recall a figure of over 
700. 

General FrrepMAN. We can give you the breakdown without show- 
ing the locations. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might tell the number of countries. 

General FrrepMaNn. We furnished that last year, sir, and we will 
do the same thing this year. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Arr Force Basgés AND SITES 
The Air Force is programed to be operating a total of 3,715 installations at end 
of fiscal year 1959. The installations will be located in 57 different nations or col- 


onial possessions of these nations and are classified as follows: 


End fiscal year 1959 program 


Major installations : sae ‘ s 291 
Operational 4 ‘ . 7 182 
Operational flying support 5 11 
Oper: itional nonflying support 19 
Training 54 

Air Training Command : é , (30) 
\ir University and Academy (3) 
Cc" yN AC Rese rve Forces 21) 
Research and test Zz 
Logistical LS 

Other installations 3, 145 
Aircraft control and warning $24 
Industrial op 15 
Ancilliary J 2, 676 

Non-Air Force installations 279 
ANG and Reserve bases 64 
Tenants on other services 1&9 
War only 26 

Total installations and facilities. - 3, 415 


Mr. Miiuer. On that chart what is the difference between the red 
spots in continental United States and the yellow? 
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General FrrepMan. The red are operational sites other than the 
aircraft control and warning and the yellow is to signify the electronic 
ground environment, primarily the defense radar net, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


A OE YEE 


PHASE OUT OF OVERSEAS DEPOTS 


Mr. Fioop. The Command of the 17th is at Wheelus now? 

General Wesster. That is correct. 

Mr. Rimey. Do I understand you are phasing out the depot at 
Nouasseur? 

General FriepMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Where will the depot be established? 

General FrirepMan. As General Irvine pointed out, we intend to 
pull back into the Zone of the Interior so there was no replacement 
overseas. That would be handled by a depot which I cannot desig- 
nate now. It will be somewhere in the eastern part of the United 
States, Middletown, Warner-Robins, or one of those located on the 
coast. 

At the overseas bases they would have their minimum levels in 
order to conduct immediate operations and we would intend to re- 
supply from the Zone of the Interior. 

We are in the process of phasing down in the overseas areas on a 
progressive basis. Burtonwood and Nouasseur are now on the way 
out. 

Mr. Rivey. For what will Nouasseur air base be used? 

General Wesster. A rotational base for SAC, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It was always that in addition to a depot. 

General FriepMaNn. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. You moved your headquarters from Rabat to Wheelus? 

General FriepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. What will you do with Rabat? 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed with your statement. 


— nee 2 eae SIDES > 
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COMPLEXITY IN OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


General Frrepman. Complexity is probably best illustrated by a 
look at our essential communications and electronic systems. As I 
stated previously, funds for the installation and operation of these | 
systems are provided from the “Operation and maintenance’”’ appro- 
priation. This Vu-Graph shows a typical installation of navigational 
aids at an airbase. Reading clockwise from the left the RAPCON 
control center controls all aircraft in a designated area by means of 
information received from the remote receiver facility, area search 
radar, direction finder, remote transmitter, and final approach GCA. 
The remote receiver facility receives communications from the aircraft. 
The area search radar provides the RAPCON with visual display of 
all aircraft flying in a designated area. The direction finder provides 
bearing information to the approaching aircraft. The homing beacon 
is used in conjunction with the radio compass in the aircraft to furnish 
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the aircraft commander with bearing information for homing purposes. 
The remote transmitter facility provides oral communication from 
the ground facility to the aircraft. The ILS (instrument landing 
system) marker beacons provides aircraft with a fix when flying an 
ILS approach. The ILS glide scope and ILS localizer provides the 
aircraft commander with visual landing information on his instrument 
panel. The final approach GCA is a precision radar by which the 
aircraft commander is provided with oral landing instructions. The 
TACAN facility (tactical air navigation system) is a navigational aid 
which enables aircraft commanders to home directly on airbases or 
en route stations and provides him with flight distance and bearing 
to the TACAN station automatically. This system increases flight 
safety under the most adverse weather conditions and provides max- 
imum all-weather operational capability. 


NAVIGATIONAL FACILITIES AT AIRBASE 


Mr. Suepparp. Is it to be construed that it is isolated to that 
particular command? 

General FriepMAN. We refer to the pilot, generically, as the aircraft 
commander, sir; This drawing is a schematic drawing. I do not 
mean to infer that all of our installations have all of these facilities 
and specifically so located. 

Mr. Suepparp. In your preliminary architectural and engineering 
work before those strips are laid down, a consideration of the prevailing 
wind conditions is a component part of the construction program. 

General FrrepMan. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. So that, insofar as deviation of winds is concerned, 
you control it to that degree from the inception of the installation 
of those strips. Is that right? 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir, and also the laying out of approaches, 
topography, and other considerations. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean you never have done that before? 

General FriepMan. We have always done that, Mr. Flood. 


SAGE INSTALLATION 


“Operation and maintenance” appropriation costs related to com- 
plexity are further illustrated by the next Vu-Graph. Here you see 
a typical SAGE (semiautomatic ground environme nt) installation. 
Our fiscal year 1959 “Operation and maintenance” budget estimate 
includes funds to tie defense weapons such as BOM ARC and NIKE 
into the SAGE system. The problem of complexity intensifies as we 
go deeper into the components of a system. The interior of a SAGE 
computer center demonstrates this point. The “Operational support’ 
dollar gives us the final capability in the long chain of required actions 
to extract from equipments such as these “their maximum potential 
to translate their remarkable but otherwise dormant capability into 
an everyday routine, operational readiness. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the advantage of the equipment? Is it 50 per- 
cent; 20 percent? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


22910—58——42 
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SAGE COMPUTERS 


Mr. Ftoop. How much better does this computer system make you? 
Is it 100 percent? 

General FriepMAN. I would say, sir, we can handle about 100 times 
the amount of information that we could on a manual basis. I am 
talking about density of raids, the numbers of targets which we can 
assimilate, the numbers of fighters, NIKES, BOMARCS which we 
can launch and control to the destruction of those targets. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that good? 

General FrrepMan. We think it is the answer today to the air- 
defense problem. 

Mr. SHeprarpD. Do you also have a percentage of accuracy iu there 
which is a decided improvement over the manual operation? 

General FrrepMANn. There is no question about that, Mr. Chairman, 


TRAVEL IN CONNECTION WITH OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


We estimate our dollar requirement for travel in fiscal year 1959 
under the “Operational support’’ program will be $69.5 million (chart 
No. 13). When broken down into its major segments, we find that 
$28.8 million is for rotational movements to overseas bases and for 
combat maneuvers; $7.5 million is provided for unit training in 
gunnery and rocket firing; $22.8 million is for direct installation 
support, including such items as ferrying of aircraft, installation of 
fixed communication and electronic equipment, familiarization and 
indoctrination on new equipment, and getting our chaplains to remote 
sites. Some $700,000 provides for travel in connection with perma- 
nent change of station of our civilian employees. About $9.7 million 
is needed for administration, supervision, and inspections. This is 
less than 14 percent of the total. 


Cuart No. 13.—Operational support program—Travel, fiscal year 1959 


[In thousands] 


Rotational movements and combat maneuvers - - $28, 800 
Unit training—Gunnery, rocket, missile, survival L 7, 500 
Direct installation support _ 22, 800 
Permanent change of station of civilian employees_ — bas 700 
Administration, supervision, inspection Soe cen ia lay 9, 700 

Total _ _ - ‘ _ 69, 500 


Mr. Fioop. Is this a MATS operation? 

General Friepman. No, sir; this is SAC. For instance, in our 
rotations this provides for the temporary-duty pay of the crews in- 
volved, payments of per diem to those crews while they were away 
from home stations. Also, we have gap-filler radars within the Air 
Defense Command where we have to send maintenance teams out 
periodically. 

Mr. FLoop. How do they get there? 

General FrrepMan. I don’t know, specifically. 

Mr. Froop. What kinds of aircraft do they use? 

General FriepMan. At these remote sites, we do not have airstrips 
at the majority of the locations. Travel would be primarily by auto, 
depending on which station they would go to. It might be aircraft 
to a certain point and then auto or trucklift from that point. 
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Mr. Fioop. Permanent change of station of civilians? 

General FrimpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. $700,000? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. This is an experience factor, and it 
is also tied to the program changes which we know are coming up. 

Mr. F.Loop. I do not want to go into it now. Will any of this come 
into the MATS portion of the hearings? 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir. Under the MATS hearing, we will 
provide, we can provide, the rotational movements of SAC, permanent- 
change-of-station movements of civilians—— 

Mr. FLoop. How much of it should be done by commercial airlines 
instead of by MATS? Can they do it cheaper and better? That is 
always the argument. 

Mr. SHepparD. You will develop that when we get to that par- 
ticular presentation? 

General FriepMAN. That is right. 


GAP FILLER STATIONS 


Mr. Mixtuier. You referred to gap-filler stations. Could you 
explain that to us a little? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. We have what we call our primary 
radar. They are limited to the higher altitudes. In other words, 
they reach upward. You would have two beams diagrammatically 
speaking which would intersect. In order to detect the approach of a 
low-flying aircraft we would put in a gap-filler radar which is geared 
to the lower altitude and thus give us complete coverage. 

Mr. Mititer. You man them only when you think something may 
be flying in that direction? 

General FriepMaNn. They are not manned at all, sir. They report 
back in remotely, automatically, into the control centers. 

Mr. SHeprarb. The only application of manpower you have there 
is for maintenance? 

General FriepMan. That is right, and supply for the diesel fuel 
which is necessary to keep the equipment running. 

[ would like to insert here the unclassified portion of our backup 
material for program 450. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


USAF ComMMUNICATIONS SysteMs; NAVIGATIONAL Arps AND AIR DEFENS!I 
Project LD? Installation of fixed communicatlions-electronics lechnical components 
In thousands] 

Fisc ear Fisca r Fiseal y 
1957 actu 1958 est t 1959 estin 
USAF communications system (STRATCOM ($9, 925) $9, 612 ($14, 376 
Systems improvement and extension 7, 309 7, 697 12, 534 
Airbase support 2, 616 1, 915 1, 842 
Navigational aids (3, 477) 4, 603 1, 106 
TACAN 2 100 2. 350 640 
Other navigational aids (GCA, RAPCON, ILS, beacons, 
directional finders, control towers 1, 377 2, 253 466 
Air defense (3, 074 3, 094 2, 768 
SAGE 240 R45 1, 000 
Missile Master 0 300 500 
BOMARC 0 0 200 
Radar improvement 1, 375 953 693 
Air defense communications 1, 459 996 375 
Total P-457 


16, 476 | 17, 309 18, 250 
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SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Project 458. Base operation and maintenance 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
1957 actual 








Fiscal year 











1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Fiseal year 


























IG CNR itis cin don cnrcdenenmsbntaee<< Sane ($871, 097) ($925, 666) ($916, 723) 
CppvenurnNNNN s = 0-5 5.8. 2a Se ee ec ss 356, 915 330, 950 323, 470 
Nonpersonnel: 

ec IIE, =i chs boll anise nina magenta acct agp erin 269, 507 296, 271 290, 083 
2. Contractual operation of installations. .....-.----- ye 16, 700 17, 508 
3. Contractual maintenance of ya SE 17, 577 18, 724 15, 293 
4. Leased real property rentals..._.........-.....-.-- , 7,144 7, 821 
OC an Sern ks aaicd hin ntiinnsiads hbae bed 5, 222 9, 468 9, 646 
Be i ee ee ree 37, 591 41,176 47, 147 
7. Contractual technical services (special program) -.. 0 0 0 
8. Real property maintenance by contract. ....-_..-- 49, 707 49, 281 55, 553 
9. Commercial communications_...-..........-.-- Penn 21, 751 30, 181 31, 752 
10. Commercial transportion of things..............-- 20, 234 28, 369 31, 519 
11. Education of dependents... ..................-....-] 2, 838 3, 141 3, 129 
12. Laundry and dry cleaning. ...-...........-----.-- 4, 613 4, 708 4, 731 
13. Federal employee contracts. ............-..---.- af 1, 410 17, 064 16, 161 
14. Off-duty education program..._..............--.-- 2,117 2, 360 2, 648 
I a ia in as oc ea a gaan eae leseeeb oe 49, 905 48, 447 38, 116 
16. Other nonpersonnel a a ea eee at sce 19, 386 21, 682 22, 146 

Neen le ee (221, 483) (247, 287) (294, 627) 
CPI So 255 ecicesn ccm aac aeiete 16, 759 18, 354 20, 018 
IN ieiik. os 1st 5nd a cewabencOnbaoebenesan sae abe 204, 724 228, 933 274, 609 

he en ee ces (1, 092, 580) (1, 172, 953) (1, 211, 350) 
ean 373, 67 349. 343, 488 
SeenON Sn, oan cocci conhenent cadeaeee 718, 906 823, 649 867, 862 

Civilian personnel requirements 
[In thousands} 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Total amd womens as io a ks scien suonaen $373, 674 $349, 304 $343, 488 488 
Strengths: 
sae Sash ia at o ae OE aes 127, 357 117, 437 110, 434 
SEE SOOT NOSUNL 8g. 565 ccc nnemaebananseaden one aanteme scan : BE ee baacéicnpchonia 
I ALS £.ds 2d nde aukdeisdbecibaae ence eats 129, 744 117, 576 110, 856 
Salary: 
NOD ics Sa Ok Sr aa $2, 618 $2,719 $2, 852 
SOU EID 5 < oc.a ccinipmantes schicken bude asada $2, 880 $2, 971 | 971 $3, 098 
Oe I iene ca tinniccteasaedsksaniecaceudion $310, 898 $295, S41 $202, 730 
Strengths: 
a ie 76, 786 73, 122 71, 496 
Semen IGG? GUMBI 5 cascades oes SS aca Blea pee RE Boost ch sip aie 
I oan ns ankcntcencaecutcandaees eee 78, 630 72, 654 70, 954 
Salary: | 
See IS al ce eeeck cea soeeseeee eee | $3, 761 $3, 869 $3, 927 
CPOE: NO) oo is os cng cinccsndcewepetas $3, 954 $4,072 $4, 126 
Be NN i sisi cin niin ta neoimdadduinanincameiwen naan $62, 776 $53, 463 ____ $50,758 758 
Strengths: 
IN i o2 048 28 on pune peeannoasbencnnen 50, 571 44,315 38, 938 
RAIA IUOT ABRIND oc ace ncn os cite eee CI Ba Sinsccetihncraeating 
I fi 1d chon he Ahaha nies oad 51, 114 44, 922 39, 902 
Salary: 
Pe CUNUNND 2... on ccacnsennceeemeennunnncen $860 $859 
RN CNN ook invent nndnednheeaaateete $1, 228 $1, 190 $1, a 








oe ee 
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NONPERSONNEL CATEGORIES OF EXPENSE, INSTALLATIONS PROGRAM 


The following tables reflect the major categories of expense for the installations 
program by operating agency: 


1. Category 1: Local purchase 


{In thousands] 








| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
= 
Secretary of the Air Staff___............__. tas eee ee ees $36 | $125 $133 
en, EE ES Pee 3, 284 2, 824 3, 841 
Air Research and Development Command--......_..._..___- | 2, 970 | 0 0 
Ns del cece peiees susainenes<iccgkenemssiinieeok -| 0 | 0 0 
TR CORI sss cred ccecencentecessecl 1, 608 | 4, 490 | 3, 851 
Continental Air Command. -.-- eines cumeewenuuaek ved 3, 235 2, 478 2, 708 
Air Materiel Command....._......___- Lida sees saatodbee 0) 0 | 0 
Military Air Transport Service... __- cain totaiceaedl : 27, 081 27, 880 | 31, 804 
ee A IN eh ch sci nensceetandon secciouswisucnl 59, 443 | 95, 936 93, 258 
Alaskan Air Command-__-_._____- cs earl staal 22, 155 | 22, 703 14, 854 
SS ae a 1, 380 | 707 767 
SE He We icin incecscawsscanndnunncamiieeanawbeuund 41, 657 | 39, 639 34, 539 
Tactical Air Command..--_...............- hnenseslhaanaihiniesadscaiemiade 23, 517 | 19, 835 15, 363 
Air Defense Command -.-.._.._. oc tape clear ile ele a SOC | 36, 327 41, 324 48, 470 
PURI PE See nk ee ee cn wtekuwedokes 46, 345 38, 330 40, 405 
Air Proving Ground Command...__.................-.--.-.--| 469 0 | 0 

| i 

I  aitinidied pu <chinncnsuiiekscealebeda caleba tai aml } 269, 507 | 296, 271 290, 083 





2. Category 6: Purchased utilities 


{In thousands] 























Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
eI © DUNININ os bb nos rc secunebenbeeeininednn $137 $385 $501 
Continental Air Command. -_-_-_- wcll ahha iia aha 533 495 550 
. EY FOr TYMMNOES DON WNDOSonk 5 3 on cei seccuseccccdeccnte 1, 491 1, 705 1, 945 
Strategic Air Command. _---_-___---- inst -inclinlatsiteciaa ephaapalnabioa 12, 706 12, 748 17, 295 
3 neh it COMIN. 5 ne. 5c onsacacomckindaaasansl 135 | 387 962 
: Caribbean Air Command...--. sual nia Sickasebinapaienaiataba asa 228 | 260 260 
ST SE an iain ck ale aemamoues una capieaaegainhedl ’ 6,717 | 6, 981 5, 334 
4 Tactical Air Command_-- iia insets td tekdas nine 1,893} . 2,708 2, 700 
- UII POI hss Sts cons csp sl hai onal 6, 141 7, 507 10, 000 
6 USAF in Europe. -_. io RSE i 7, 610 | 8, 000 | 7, 600 
; Total___- Miionsned db cass cncaanzqceunetadeil 37, 591 | 41, 176 47, 147 
0 , 
- 3. Category 8: Real property maintenance by contracts 
6 {In thousands] 
4 a eas | 
= Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
= 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Aw | 
8 USAF Security Service... ._.--.- intial Ante pespneamalocnemctinl | $28 $9 | $40 
. } Headquarters Command____-_.- pcinanitiaanipa-gaese Sisal aaaee 116 370 | 813 
' EE OS ee eer 505 420 | 467 
38 | Military Air Transport Service................-..-..-.----.--]} 2, 393 2, 252 2, 785 
| Strategic Air Command__-.-_-__.__--__---- fsecadéeusomesteell 9, 154 | 11, 706 | 14, 050 
02 t EE ES eS ES 2,191 | 2, 535 | 2, 807 
.. ee SC NN eg sebnaeumebeekacnalaiie 434 | 398 | 398 
42 ' Pacific Air Forces... cc ucae eee iatiebionaaaiab aanedtodel 5, 970 | 5, 850 | 5, 500 
72 i Tactical Air Command .____________ sh tek de eee | 1, 610 | 1, 633 | 2, 210 
= \ SN RONEN ooo 5 4, Seti 2 tii wiaigig aha ehahealen 6, 340 | 8, 163 | 9, 083 
j USAF in Europe---.......-.--. . ids edhe cs ndehdscial 20, 876 | 15, 945 | 17, 400 
' Total. ndudidatns Jc catebiecncionsanese 49, 707 | 49, 281 | 55, 553 
' 
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The following table reflects a distribution of travel as required. to 


operational, training, and administrative requirements of the i 
program: 
4. Category 15: Travel 
{In thousands] 

Fiscal year Fiseal year 

1957 actual | 1958 estimate 
Administrative _ ._ 5 ‘ ; $11, 650 $11, 825 
Training sia hs 9, 814 9, 877 
Operational 27, 764 26, 055 
Permanent change of station of civilians. .-.. ‘ 677 690 

Total. 


49, 906 | 
I. CATEGORY 16; OTHER NONPERSONNEL EXPENSES 


The following table identifies the principal items included in this 
expense. 
{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
1957 actual 


Fiseal year 
1958 estimate 


Secretary Air Staff (classified projects $4, 


4,000 $4, 350 
Contract vehicle rental 2, 268 2, 140 
A. and E. contracts 1, 510 1, 650 
Master planning 1, 524 
Dependent housing maintenance 1, 550 1, 592 
Contract custodial services 1, 863 1, 933 
Investigational engineering 556 
Into-plane refueling 250 390 
Contract guard service 360 360 
Reimbursement to Customs and Department of Interior 255 262 
Commercial film processing 326 330 
Heating plant operations 732 876 | 
Hotel service contract 400 400 
Weather Bureau contracts 231 324 
Customs and Agriculture inspection 250 275 
Rental of materials handling equipment 125 144 
Fleet service and traffic 112 180 
Contract refuse collection 703 940 
Railroad sidetract maintenance 132 126 
Japanese Civil Aeronautics Board reimbursements 122 194 
Flight line service contract 130 132 
Homing beacon 122 116 
Snow removal contract 185 185 
Miscellaneous 3 ‘ 3, 760 2, 703 


Total ‘ 19, 386 | 21, 682 
Special programs 
{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
1957 actual 


Fiscal year 
1958 estimate 


Aeronautical Chart and Information Center 


; $24, 211 $24, 742 
Contract technical services c 49, 063 54, 272 
Distant early warning line 94, 899 87, 868 
Semiautomatic ground environment system 20, 414 27, 237 
Manual systems training program 4 6, 846 &, 290 
White Alice 7, 641 16, 742 
Rotations and air operations 10, 389 11, 403 
Air combat maneuvers 1, 061 1, 468 
Ballistic missile requirements 0 5, 124 
RAG MOP 3, O86 5, 446 
Other special programs 3, 873 4, 695 

Total 221, 483 


247, 287 


48, 447 


accomplish 
nstallations 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 


category of 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 


$ 


pat teed et beet BS apm 
~~ 
= 


tw 
on 
n~ 


t 
8 
> 


} Oy 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 


28, 100 
46, 422 
88, 023 
39, 935 

8, 400 
23, 000 
27, 290 

1, 513 
13, 895 
, 899 
12, 150 


294, 627 


f 
{ 


A ae 


omer 
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Aeronautical Chart and Information Center 


Total 


Civilian personnel requirements 
Nonpersonnel requirements 


[In thousands] 


Fiseal year 
1957 actual 


Fiscal year 
1958 estimate 


$24, 742 
,177 


565 


’ 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 


$28, 100 


17, 066 
11, 034 


The increase in fiscal year 1959 is primarily attributed to new requirements for 


jet aircraft 


1.8 million); missile-support requirements (0.6 million) ; 
system, photo indexing and maintenance requirements 


1 million 


and SAGE 
The following 


chart reflects an analysis of costs of the aeronautical chart and information center 


by specified categories. 


Category 
Con- 
tract 
Air target materials $414 
Standard series charts 633 
Air information publica- 
tions and services 805 
Photographic records and 
sery ices 545 
Miscellaneous services... 71 
Total. 2, 468 





CONTRACT 


{In thousands] 


TECHNICAL 


Past year Current year 

In Total Con- In Total 

service tract service 

129 | $7,943 $453 | $7,904 | $8, 35 

8, 273 8, 906 773 7, 054 7, 827 
2, 273 3, O78 | 847 3, 758 4, 605 
2, 398 2, 943 350 2, 274 2, 624 
1, 270 1, 341 65 1, 264 1, 329 
21, 743 | 24, 211 2,488 | 22,254 | 24,742 


SERVICES 


Budget year 


Con- In 
tract service 
$661 $8, 646 
1, 091 7, 881 
781 4, 446 
440 2, 37 
390 1, 393 
3,363 | 24, 737 


Total 


$9, 307 


8,. 972 


r 907 


2, 811 
1, 783 


28. 100 


The following table reflects the distribution of man-months and funds required 
for contract technical services under the operational support program by operating 


agency: 


USAF Security Service 

Alaskan Air Command 

Air Defense Command 

Military Air Transport Service. . 
Pacific Air Forces 

Strategic Air Command 

lactical Air Command 

U.S. Air Forces in Europe 

Air Proving Ground Command 


Air Research and Development Command 


Continental Air Command. . 


Total. 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 1957 





Fiseal year 1958 





actual estimate 
Funds | Man- | Funds; Man- | Funds 
months months 

$497 456 $448 396 $426 
1,332 | 1,172 1, 875 1, 528 1,013 
15, 218 | 16,396 | 18,257 | 17, 9% 15, 883 
5,166 | 5,358 6, 745 6, 572 5, 100 
4,843 | 4,668 5, 750 4,791 3, 900 
11,066 | 9,221 | 11,100} 9,097 | 13,000 
3,292 | 3,092 4, 152 3, 661 2, 800 
$917 | 2,833] 5,945] 3,964! 4,300 

834 | 536 

1,884 | 1,212 

14 | 17 


49, 063 


Fiscal year 1959 
estimate 


Man- 
months 


376 
870 
15, 526 
4, 969 
3, 250 
10, 655 
2, 469 
2, 867 


40, 98 
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DISTANT EARLY WARNING (DEW) LINE 


The following table reflects DEW line requirements by principal segment: 




















[In thousands] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
I. Main line: 

arn SU a ee ge ea $71, 227 $17, 922 0 

er I RINE BN ainisrs cavccicmbtwehacewticabiadddhavctcbinetahysinntiamdia 
Federal electric contract. .-_............-.-..--.--- 21, 772 53, 684 $58, 118 
Government furnished equipment _-__....------ 100 11, 681 16, 961 

Puget Sound and Drake (Point en an 1, 800 495 500 

INE ION Gos count apnadankecs eee 0 563 650 

ON I iin titinccd ccichiigerteadenaciskes 94, 899 84, 345 76, 229 

II. Aleutian segment: i 

i; ee SR os Ses tee eects 0 2, 922 1, 800 

B. Operation and maintenance estimate_....-......- 0 601 7, 149 

‘Tete? Aloution costé: ...................----.-<-2 0 3, 523 | 8, 949 

III. Eastern segment: “ae 

Mic MoE STD. Soin 5 cas so ee paceceeeuios 0 0 2, 845 

B. Operation and maintenance estimate_--.-........-- 0 0 0 

Ne NT ON ino ervinniccionesigacocumuadaeee 0 0 2, 845 

Total DEW costs..........--.------------------ 94, 899 87, 868 88, 023 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE)--............-..- $20, 414 $27, 237 $39, 935 


(Additional classified information was made available to the committee.) 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Manual systems training program (MSTP)-...........-.--.-- $6, 846 $8, 290 $8, 400 


The manual system training program is an air defense training system developed 
and produced by the Systems Development Corp., formerly a division of Rand 
Corp. It is primarily composed of a series of synthetic track libraries which are 
utilized in manual control centers to train personnel in air defense operations in 
order to decrease the costly use of actual aircraft. The scope of the track libraries 
is great enough to allow an entire air division to be exercised simultaneously. 
The system has been expanded in fiscal year 1958 to include the United States 
operated radar sites in Canada. This is the primary reason for the slight increase 
in cost in fiscal year 1959. A significant advantage to MSTP is that simulated 
air battles can be fought without the loss of any actual air defense capability. 
This would not be true if we were required to use actual aircraft in all training of 
personnel in air defense ground control. 


[In thousands] 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

















SORA IIN,.  ain ninccss naniiwescantesiensnsemansiont Sennen $7, 641 $16, 742 $23, 000 


Er RGESEEE 
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The White Alice system is the integrated communications system in Alaska 
which utilizes the forward tropospheric scatter means of communications in lieu 
of much less reliable landlines. 

In fiseal year 1957, 12 White Alice stations became fully operational and an 
additional 22 sites are becoming operational in fiscal year 1958. In fiscal year 
1959 the entire system of 34 stations will be supported for the full fiscal year. 

White Alice is operated by contract with Federal Electric Corp. The increase in 
costs is directly attributable to the fact that the full system is operational the 
entire year. The contract covers training of contractor personnel and all the 
normal costs of operating and maintaining stations in remote locations, plus the 


contractor’s fee. Annual costs are expected to level off at approximately $23 
million in fiscal year 1960 and beyond. 


Rotations 


{In thousands] 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal yeat 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
! ' 





Per diem... (ciacihenhen Sxstscunsie nul Mitt $10, 389 $11, 403 $13, 086 
ENR iicintnidntonackibeas hipmahiicneareie cetera ene red 14, 204 
Total. ial iin alia 10, 389 | 11, 403 | 27, 200 


eee Wiic 








1957 1958 | 1959 


! 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1. Per diem cost of rotations. ......-- 


$10, 389 | $11, 403 $13, 086 


The fiscal year 1959 requirement for per diem for rotations increases $1.683 
million over the previous year. The bulk, $1 million, of this increase is for the 
Strategic Air Command. 

Rotations and associated air operations provide commanders and combat 
crews real experience in developing and perfecting operational, logistical, and 
communications plans based on actual operating conditions in overseas theaters. 
These deployments are from 5 to 180 days in duration and participating units 
are fully trained combat-ready forces which are available for immediate opera- 
tions in the event of national emergency. 

2. Airlift cost of personnel on rotations.— Under the industrialized air transporta- 
tion concept, which is effective for the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate, this 
budget project is required to reimburse the industrial fund for the airlift costs 
of the personnel involved in rotations. The cost estimates shown below are 
based on estimated passenger/mile tariff rates by geographical area of $0.0357 
for the Atlantic area and $0.0378 for the Pacific area. Cost estimates are broken 
out as follows: 





Geographical area | Total per- Passenger Cost 
sonnel miles 
a — — — | _ —EEEE | —_ —— - - — = 
| | | Thousands 
Grand total airlift... - --| 79,312 | 383, 524, 860 $14, 204 





[In thousands] 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


es PIII in ink thins cde clk cncisccgmiuenedaced $1, 061 | $1, 468 $1, 513 


| 
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The fiscal year 1959 estimate for air-combat maneuvers represents an increase 
from the previous year of $45,000. 

Air-combat-maneuver funds provide for costs, over and above normal operating 
expenses, which are generated by the planning, conduct, and critique phase of 
this type exercise. These extra costs are for the payment of authorized per diem 
and transportation costs of participating personnel, equipment transportation 
charges, and other nonpersonnel expenses. In all possible cases, personnel and 
equipment are transported to maneuver sites in military aircraft. Participating 
personnel are authorized per diem and/or travel allowances while en route to and 
from maneuver areas and while engaged in planning, conduct, or critique phases 
of the maneuver, except while under actual field conditions off a military 
installation. 

Maneuvers are usually in periods of less than 30 days and are designed to 
develop, test, and evaluate: 

(a) The combat capabilities and readiness of Air Force units operating inde- 
pendently or jointly with units of the other services or other nations. 

(6) The effectiveness of logistic transportation and communications plans and 
procedures. 

(c) Unit employment plans and procedures under simulated combat conditions. 


{In thousands] 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Ballistic-missiles program 0 $5, 124 $13, 895 


These funds provide for base support of operational facilities and units of the 
ICBM/IRBM programs. This includes primarily the operation and maintenance 
of Cooke Air Force Base, Calif., and the ICBM unit to be stationed at Francis FE. 
Warren Air Force Base, Wyo. 

[In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


RAGMOP... s $3, O86 $5, 446 $5, 899 


This is a classified contractual operation. 
(Additional classified information has been made available to the committee.) 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Other special programs___. | 3, 873 | 4, 695 | 12, 150 


The amounts reflected above include provision of funds for support of the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet plan, reimbursement to the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for specific services provided to the Air Force, and reimbursement for airlift 
service to be provided by the newly established industrial fund, 
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Masor Repairs, ALTERATIONS, AND REHABILITATION AT OPERATIONAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Project 459. Major repairs 
PROJECT SUMMARY 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


.1 Major repairs and rehabilitation..............-.- leas $31, 105 $20, 777 | $36, 214 
.1 Minimum essential repair program--_- bitveitditcnwhek cee 0 20, 253 19, 119 
.2 Emergency repairs. --- Se. ee a 6, 583 3, 632 340 
.3 Modification $e di cdc cree eek bn acacia duowednenieceue 10, 872 12, 398 10, 827 

PUIG WON ten une keener peccassacenheeebiaanala taal 48, 560 57, 060 68, 500 


MEDICAL SUPPORT 


Budget program 470, medical support, requires $136.4 million for 
fiscal year 1959. This is comparable to the $136.5 million which we 
will utilize in fiscal year 1958. 

On this Vu-Graph (chart No. 14)— 


Cuart No. 14 


Medical support program— Dollar requirements by projects 


j 
| 


Project number and title | 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
‘ | 

471 Procurement and supply operations_................---- $702, 000 |... ae 
472 Equipment and supplies (initial) __--._- phe addintcuteed 3, 395, 444 $1, 008, 000 | $568, 000 
473 Education and training.......................... eras 2, 403, 363 2, 804, 000 3, 100, 000 
474 Printing 4 eS ae 272, 976 300, 000 300, 000 
475 Care in non-Air Force facilities..........................- 24,114,630 | 47,826, 000 47, 858, 000 
477 Medical administration 2, 209, 484 2, 397, 000 2, 405, 000 
478 Operation and maintenance of medical treatment facilities.| 77, 223,285 | 80, 138, 000 80, 159, 000 
CEE RI. ch. sb os denial cas cmanerddna a daududune 1, 250, 449 | 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) _..........-- 111, 571, 631 136, 473,000 | 136, 390, 000 


We have indicated the budget projects which comprise the medical 
support program. No funds are requested for project 471, medical 
procurement and supply operations. Funding responsibilities for 
expenses incident to the administration of medical procurement 
activities, formerly funded in this project, were transferred to the 
Department of the Navy at the start of fiscal year 1958 in accordance 
with the single manager concept for procurement and distribution of 
this type of supply. Fund requirements for project 472, medical 
equipment and supplies, are substantially reduced because of a change 
in funding procedure whereby, commencing with the fiscal year 1958 
military construction program authorizations, medical facilities con- 
structed under that authorization reflect the cost to provide installed 
medical equipment. The requirements for medical equipment and 
supplies indicated on this chart include installed equipment related to 
authorizations prior to fiscal year 1958 and noninstalled equipment 
and supplies required to equip new or expanded medical facilities. 
The increase in project 473, medical training, corresponds with an 
increase in the number of student entries. This increase in student 
entries is based upon the fact that fiseal year 1960 represents a high 
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period for training of replacement personnel. In an effort to reduce 
this peak in fiscal year 1960 some of the training has been programed 
for the second half of fiscal year 1959. Funds for project 474, medical 
printing and binding, are comparable with prior year experience levels 
and provide for the pr inting of forms, manuals, and binding of medical 
journals. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. What is medical training? 

General FrrepMaANn. Sir, we provide preliminary training. Let us 
take the doctors who come into the service from civilian life. They 
are given basic military training and also instruction as regards the 
peculiarities, shall we say, of the military medical programs. I will 
discuss that in a moment as to how they would differ from, you might 
say, normal civilian practice. 

‘Also, sir, as you know, we have a requirement for medical tech- 
nicians who are enlisted personnel who work in our hospitals and 
support our doctors. 

I think a very interesting point here on the importance of these 
medical technicians is the fact that we could not support a medical 
officer or a doctor at our AC and W sites as scattered out as they 
are. Therefore we have these medical technicians who are capable 
of making, shall we say, at least a layman’s diagnosis of what is 
going on. He can prepare a splint; he can give the man aspirin, and 
generally he can check certain things which would indicate whether 
or not the man should be evacuated. 

As I say, unless we could depend on this type of man we would have 
a most expensive medical program in attempting to provide doctors 
at each of these sites. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you train any women for this? 

General FriepMan. In the Air Force Nurses Corps, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I know the Army WACS do a lot of this. I wondered 
what you did. 

General FrizepMan. We use women in this. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t mean nurses. 

General FrrepmMan. I do not either. They are supplemented by 
the nurses and medical officers and doctors. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these ground people or flying people? 

General FrizpMan. Ground people, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Proceed. 

General FriepMan. The fund requirement for project 475, medical 
care in non-Air Force facilities, is comparable to the fiscal year 1958 
level. The large increase over the fiscal year 1957 period is caused by 
the fact that the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (Public Law 569, 
84th Cong.) became effective on December 7, 1956, resulting in only a 
7-month implementation period. Project 477, medical administra- 
tion, requirements are comparable to the fiscal year 1958 funding 

eriod. The increase over fiscal year 1957 is attributable to support 

y the Air Force for the first time during fiscal year 1958 of contri- 
butions to civil-service retirement. Project 478, operation and main- 
tenance of medical treatment facilities, is likewise comparable to the 
fiseal year 1958 period. Project 479, major repairs, is needed for the 
rehabilitation, modification, or alteration of medical facilities. The 
amount is comparable with our fiscal year 1958 level. 
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If there is no objection, I would like to insert in the record the data 
by budget project from our backup book.. 

Mr. SuepparD. Without objection the data will be inserted at this 
point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SuMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Program 470. Medical support 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 





























Project Description 1957 actual 1958 esti- 1959 esti- 
mate mate 
471 | Medical procurement and supply operations... .-.._-. 702 0 0 
472 | Medical equipment and supplies.................-.- 3, 396 $1, 008 $568 
473 | Medical education and training..-.................- 2, 403 804 3, 100 
474 | Medical printing and binding-...................... 273 300 300 
475 | Medical care in non-Air Force facilities_............- 24, 115 47, 826 47, 858 
477 | DE OGIONL SEMIRINIRRIOE. 6 n resi cccccncecciscecsves 2, 210 2, 397 2, 405 
478 | Operation and maintenance of medical treatment 
SEI iis Scnsncnbihnciiniaeathleoninsii tienda aciatania ehaamauiamiaamenicniiaia 77, 223 80, 138 80, 159 
C70 |. RRR POEs cakcasnddaciencccoownaianssetbundenionne 1, 250 2, 000 2, 000 
ie ee oe 111, 572 136, 473 136, 390 
Bs EE SASL NAD LON RAPT RNR 97, 402 117, 400 118, 000 
Fe 14, 169 19, 073 18, 390 
! —_—__—_- 
InrT1AL Mepicat EquipMENT BY COMMAND 
Project 472. Medical supplies and equipment 
[In thousands] 
Com- Nonin- Less Net re- 
mand | Installation Size Installed | stalled total quire- 
assets ments 
A Flt tit aaa aa ee natal 
ADC. | RK. 1, Gwe... <<. sues 6-bed dispensary-.-_...-... 0 $22 $10 $12 
Ei Weer re Sy see ge es eee 0 22 16 6 
SD sirantnrsnsitinieins 100-200 hospital... _. eae $98 0 0 oR 
| Camp Adair_...........| 1,500 square foot dispen- 0 14 0 14 
sary. | 
TNS ss care ‘ager 98 58 26 130 
Air U...| Brooks, school of avia- |...............--...-------- a7 22 0 49 
| tion medicine. 
MATS_ Charleston, flight sur- | 50-100 hospital. ........... 0 9 3 6 
geon clinic. | 
| ROE oon ieiniwancdnaadenane be aantctlenesaenaee 0 54 48 6 
TNE asics codsctehcintomaia ess MB 4 0 63 51 12 
SAC. i I oir iota 24-bed addition...........- 0 16 0 16 
| Columbus...............| 30-50 hospital. ............ 0 42 ll 31 
| Ernest Harmon..-_.....- 12-chair dental clinic. .._.. 0 14 6 8 
Goose Air Base_.........| 11-chair dental clinic... ..-- 0 14 7 7 
Mountain Home_._.-.-- 50-100 hospital. ..........- 0 ‘54 48 6 
| Plattsburg.............- 134-200 hospital. ........-- 0 77 34 43 
DEE IO paws 25-bed dispensary. .......- 0 28 0 28 
Homestead_.............| 12-chair dental clinic. ..._- 0 15 6 9 
NN ain Beep itis, 0 260 112 148 
TAC...| Myrtle Beach....._..._.| 40-50 hospital_......._..-- 0 49 13 36 
i | Seymour Johnson___..-- 75-100 hospital. ........... 0 58 14 44 
|. a. | 7-chair addition, dental 0 it | 0 il 
| | | Clinic. } 
} esp eS ae Me 
| Total Ba ; 0 118 27 91 
ATC.. | Sheppard. -. | 300-500 hospital. _ - 138 Ps 0 0 138 
} { — {| 





NOE cidcivsisdieisAiiciey disindcunseoebeueneet: ae ! sat | 216 | 568 
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oF EXPENSES BY CATEGORY 


Project 473. Medical education and training 


Category 


Personnel services - 
Travel 
Students 
Instructors 
Consultants. . 
Tuition 


MEND program 

Film reference guide. 
Film procurement. - 
Supplies and equipment- 
Books and periodicals 
Civil-service retirement 
Other expenses 


Total 


Comparison 
Total cost 
Strengths 
End yeat 
Latest (as of Dec. 31, 1957 
Man-years 
Salary (overall 
01 United States cost 
Strengths: 
End year 
Latest (as of Dec. 31, 1957 
Man-years 
Salary (overall 
01 WAE cost- 
Strengths 
End year. 
Latest (as of Dec. 31, 1957 


Man-years 
Salary (overall). 


PRINTING 


Proje cl 


Departmental printing 
Defense Printing Service 
Regulations and letters 
Pamphlets 
Periodicals 
Manuals 
Specialized publications 
Binding 
Forms 


Subtotal 
Field printing: Project reports and | 


Total 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
1957 actual 


Fiscal year 
1958 estimate 


$971 $1, 104 

ba | (1, 100) (1, 227) 
: 1,013 1, 120 
61 77 

26 30 

70 146 

1 5 

SO 80 

4 3 

6 0 

106 149 

45 44 

0 28 

20 18 

2, 403 2, 804 


of civilian personal services requirements 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
1957 actual 


Fiscal year 
1958 estimate 


$971 $1, 104 
641 649 
664 
150 173 
$6, 472 $6, 382 
$331 P4ASU 
102 124 
120 

100 125 | 
$3, 308 $3, 840 
san $640 $624 
539 525 
544 

50 48 | 


$12, 800 


AND BINDING REQUIREMENTS 


Medical printing and binding 


i 4. 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
1957 actual 


Fiseal year 
1958 estimate 


$13, 000 | 


$1 $1 
7 9 
) 10 | 
7 x 
28 37 
1s 20 
3 3 | 
173 175 | 
; 246 263 | 
»inding of medical journals 27 37 | 
273 300 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 


$1, 107 
(1, 358) 
1, 251 
30 
157 


135 
3 
120 
125 
44 
28 
18 


w 


, 100 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 


ert 51 
$13, 000 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 
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COMPARISON OF WORKLOAD AND FuND REQUIREMENTS 
Project 475. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities 
{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 1957 


Fiscal year 1958 
actual 


estimate 


Fiseal year 1959 
estimate 


Patient distribution 


Average Average Average 


daily Cost daily Cost daily Cost 
patient patient patient 
load load load 
Air Force active duty and retired in— 
Pg eee eee 911 $5, 092 | 783 $5, 854 783 $5, 903 
Navy facilities - anbeiaseneie ne 506 3, 460 516 3, 866 516 3, 987 
Veterans’ Administration facilities___- 84 483 75 536 75 570 
Public Health Service facilities 5 25 4 30 5 39 
Canal Zone Government facilities. ___- ll 177 10 207 ll 221 
Civilian facilities saa al 8 1,077 9 1, 100 y 1, 100 
BUR isisacsweces al i 1, 525 10, 314 1, 397 11, 593 1, 399 11, 820 
Air Force dependents in 
Army facilities ; oe 654 3, 163 600 5, 694 600 6, 077 
Navy facilities 163 750 140 1, 328 140 1, 418 
Public Health Service facilities_...._- 4 16 4 38 4 41 
Canal Zone Government facilities... 14 101 y 143 y 152 
Civilian medical facilities 685 9, 641 1, 700 28, 900 1, 660 28, 220 
Subtotal 1, 520 13, 671 2, 453 36, 103 2, 413 35, 908 
Travel, patients and attendants 130 130 ; , 130 
Total eoant s 3, 045 24, 115 3, 850 47, 826 3, 812 47, 858 


Computation of requirements, dependent care in civilian facilities 


Fiscal year 1959 
estimate 


1, 660 
605, 900 
$49. 75 


Average daily patient load 
Patient days in civilian facilities 
Average cost per day 


$30, 144, 000 
$2, 878, 000 


Total cost 
Less dependent contribution 


Amount paid by Air Force 7 $27, 266, 000 
Add overhead charge for contract administration ($7.87 


per admis- 
$10n) - 


$954, 000 


Total cost $28, 220, 000 


Masor EXPENSE CATEGORIES 


Project 477. Medical administration 


{In thousands] 


Personal services 
Travel. 
Communications 
Contractual services. . 
Supplies 

Equipment 
Civil-service retirement 
Other (FICA, awards 


Total 


Fiscal year 
1957, actual 


$1, 909 
204 


Fiscal year 
1958, esti- 
mate 


$1, 817 

270 
23 
bb 
44 
60 


2, 397 


Fiseal year 
1959, esti- 


mate 

$1, 839 
2865 

29 

67 

44 

110 

2. 405 
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COMPARISON 


ry 


Project 477. 


[In thousands] 





Total cost. _-. 
Strengths: 
End year... tees 
Latest (as of Dex St, 100k... <2. 
Man-years...---- ‘ 
Salary (overall) - 
Cost_- j 
Strengths: 
End year-.- 
Latest (as of Dec 
Man-years 
Salary (overall) - 
Cost 
Strengths: 
End year. --- 
Man-years-_. 
Salary (overall) - 


01 


. 31, 1957) 





Medical administration 


| Fiscal vear 
| 1957 actual 


| 


($1, 909) | 


$4, 736 





Fiscal year 


1958 estimate | 


($1, 817) 


371 
343 
365 

$4, 978 
($1, 817) 


ScHEDULE OF EXPENSES BY CATEGORY 


Project 4 


{In thousands] 


Category 


Personal services_-.- 


Local purchase of denen materiels, and i equipment cmikane’ 


Ground POL._- 
Fuels, heating - - -- 
Medical-dental stock fund procurement.. sis 
Other operating supplies- --- sss 
Nonmedical materiel_.._-- 
Initial ae 
Recurring._-.- 5 
Subsistence __- - 
Nonmedical equipment. ie 
Initial. _.- . 
Replacement - = 
Contractual maintenance of equipment. : 
Leased real property rentals. es 
BND SOI ink Sh ig i daemon nbicadumubaine 
Real property maintenance by contract 
Commercial communications... 7 
Transportation ---.___- 
Laundry and dry cleaning... Lares cre manna abana 
Federal employee contributions... -_-- 
Off-duty education 
Travel. ; 
Other nonpersonnel expenses. cowie 





Fiscal year 
1957 actual 
— 
| $29, 291 
(33, 089) 


<a 239 


1, 216 | 
18, 553 | 
(11, 932) | 


oo (3, 140) 


1, 068 
2,072 
8, 792 
(1, 149) 
620 
529 | 
718 

| 100 
2, 923 

4, 380 
516 
210 

| 2, 861 
161 
42 

2, 155 


7 
4d 


77, 223 








or CriviLIAN Personau SERVICES REQUIREMENTS 


| 


Fiscal year 
1959 estimate 


| ($1, 839) 
= 





78. Operation and maintenance of medical treatment facilities 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
$27, 124 $26, 478 
(34, 204) | (33, 866) 
269 | 253 

1, 374 1, 291 
18, 492 18, 000 
(12, 152) (11, 393) 
(3, 540) | (3, 327) 
1, 239 1,010 

2, 301 2, 317 
8, 612 8, 066 
(1, 917) (2, 929) 
709 992 

1, 208 1, 937 
800 800 

148 190 

3, 000 3, 150 
6, 599 7, 490 

7 750 
225 225 

2, 700 2, 600 

1, 600 1, 530 
44 53 

2, 155 2, 200 
839 827 

80, 138 80, 159 
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Comparison of civilian personal services requirements 


[In thousands] 


! 
| Fiscal year 
1957 actual 


Total cost - ; 
Strengths: 
End year... 
Latest (as of Dec. : 
Man-years 
Salary (overall) 


291) 


539 
, 1957) 


2907 


» ved 





01 Cost 896) 
Strengths 
End year 6, 792 
Latest (as of Dec. 31, 1957) 
Man-years 6, 998 
Salary (overall) $3, 843 | 
07 Cost ; ($2, 395) 
Strengths: 
End year 1, 747 
Latest (as of Dec. 31, 1957 
Man-years 1, 807 
Salary (overall) $1, 325 


Medical and dental facilities 


Fiseal year 
1957 actual 


Fixed medical treatme 
Hospitals 
] 


nt facilities: 


132 

Class A dispensaries - - 68 
Class B dispensaries -- i2 
Total, medical facilities_.__- ~ 272 

Dental treatment facilities: | 

Dental clinics adi iat | 419 
Separate dental clinics 147 
Dental trailers 39 
Total, dental facilities. ..... | 458 


Fiseal year 
1957 actual 


Noneffective rate (percent of strength not available for duty 
on average day because of medical reasons 1 


Hospitalization ratio (percent of 100 military strength hos- | 
pitalized on an average day)... . 80 
Medical staffing ratios 
Inpatient care (per patient): 
Hospital . eabeeeuk i wesc Rcccasained | 1. 64 
Class A dispensary... i sacl 2.17 
Outpatient care (per 100 daily visits): Hospital...-_-- ool 39. 4 
Class A dispensary -.-.-.- ‘ | 50. 2 
Class B dispensary --..- " ; Y 36.8 
Dental clinics (per 1,000 strength) __. : ‘ | 6.1 
Medical military to total air force military ‘ 4. 29 


22910—58——_43 


($29, 


s, BOS 


Fiscal year | 


Fiscal year 
1958 estimate 


1959 estimate 


($27, 124) ($26, 478) 

7, 905 7, 732 

7, 695 é 

7, 958 7,659 

$3, 408 $3, 457 

($24, 825) ($24, 124) 

6, 305 6, 132 
6,112 

6, 075 

$3, 971 





($2, 354) 


1, 600 1, 600 
1, 583 
1, 634 1, 584 
$1, 407 $1, 486 
Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1958 ¢ st a ite 95 Jestim ite 
i 129 
t 62 
42: 425 
171 182 
39 10 
462 40x 


Fiseal year 
1958 estimate 





1. 02 1.02 
80 . 80 
1. 64 | 1. 64 
2.17 | 2.17 
39. 4 39.4 
50. 2 50.2 
36.8 36.8 
6.0 5.8 
4.33 4.39 
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Utilization of Z/I military hospitals (Air Force medical facilities) 


; Total Total | Percent Active | Other 
Time period operating) occupied | of operat- duty Depend-| Retired | Veteran | author- 
| beds beds ing beds | military ents military | ized ben- 
| occupied | eficiaries 
| } i | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1957 | 
January-March. _- 9, 714 6, 670 69 4, 529 1, 963 120 | 2 56 
April-June_---_-- 9, 669 6, 392 66 4, 430 1, 762 146 1 53 
July-September --- 9, 691 6, 477 67 4, 468 1, 767 124 1 117 
October-December. 9, 695 6, 929 71 4, 943 1, 780 153 3 50 
CoMPARISON OF Masor REpAIR REQUIREMENTS 
Proje ct 479. Major repa irs 
{In thousands] 
Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiseal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
471.1 Major repair and rehabilitation $497 $404 $404 
479.1 Minimum essential repair program 0 500 500 
479.2 Emergency repairs 12 36 32 
479.3 Modification 741 1, 060 1, 064 
Total... 1, 250 2, 000 2, 000 


MEDICAL TREATMENT FACILITY 


Mr. Fioop. What is a medical treatment fac‘lity? 

General FrrepMaN. Hospital, class A dispensary, a class B dis- 
pensary. In other words, in the medical support program, Mr. Flood, 
we provide all the costs for the operation and maintenance of the 
facilities themselves. Operation funds, for instance, would provide 
for the travel of our doctors to the aircraft control and warning sites, 
for the pay of the civilian personnel who are involved in the medical 
program, and for the supplies and equipment used in providing medical 
care, 

MEDICAL CARE IN NON-AIR FORCE FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. What has that to do with 475, non-air facilities? 

General FrrepmMan. It does not have anything to do with project 
475, sir. 

In budget program 470 we have the projects which are listed here. 

One of the projects is— 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. You skipped over that and said nothing 
about 475 except to read the title. 

General FrrepMan. This is care provided, first, in two ways. Our 
dependents are authorized under the congressional enactment— 

Mr. Fioop. | know about that. The chairman said we would 
have a report inserted on that at the end of this section. There is no 
operation and maintenance tied into medical treatment facilities in 
the 475 section, is there? 

General FrrepMAn. There is not. 

Mr. Fioop. That is strictly Air Force? 

General FrrepMan. Strictly for Air Force patients. 

Mr. FLoop. Statewide and foreign? 
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General FrrepMANn. For overseas and Zone of Interior. I might 
point out we have a very detailed breakout on the 475 medical care in 
the book, page No. 470-9, where we break out the care and the costs 
associated with care provided our Air Force people at Army facilities, 
Navy facilities, et cetera, and for our dependents in those same 
facilities, plus in civilian medical facilities, civilian hospitals. 

Mr. FLoop. I understand some committee has vetoed this com-. 
mittee, as usual, in the Air Force. That is the report I get. 


SCOPE OF MEDICAL PROGRAM 


General FrrepMan. As you can imagine, the Air Force medical- 
support program differs significantly from the medical programs of 
nonmilitary agencies. At the same time that we must provide care 
for the sick and injured during peacetime, we must plan to provide 
support for the defensive and retaliatory objectives of approved war 
plans. <A brief discussion of certain of the elements comprising the 
Air Force medical program can further illustrate the unique nature 
of the Air Force requirement. 


AVIATION MEDICINE 


Of particular interest is our aviation medicine program. This 
element of our program encompasses the collection, evaluation, and 
correlation of data on the physical and mental capabilities of aircrew 
members and the consideration of those data as they affect advances 
in aircraft design. General Preston gave you a good indication of 
the demands placed on our crews, and of the relationship of crew 
capabilities and aircraft design. This work has as its goal the integra- 
tion of man and machine. Examples of medical problems currently 
under study are protection against abnormal noise levels and increased 
physical strain placed on crew members as the range, speed, and 
altitude capability of our aircraft are extended. The physical demands 
to be encountered by humans in transitioning from the science of 
astronautics to one of actual operation are also under intensive study. 


SEPARATE AIR FORCE AND NAVY SCHOOLS OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Mr. Fioop. Why couldn’t that language have been in the Navy 
presentation for naval air? Why is there anything peculiar in flying 
an Air Force aircraft from a Navy aircraft, so far as this is concerned? 

General FriepMan. I do not believe there is, sir. What I am 
attempting to do is to differentiate between the military requirement 
and what you might call the normal civilian medical requirement. 

Mr. FLoop. Some of us are wondering why we need more schools 
here if we are talking about the same aircraft and the same air. 

General FrrepMAN. I cannot speak to the other requirements, sir. 
We feel as though we need this. 

Mr. FLtoop. You want yours, and Navy wants theirs. 

General FrirepMan. It is not a question of wanting. I think we 
really need it. 

Mr. FLoop. That is not an answer. You have merely restated the 
question. Do you have an answer to that in your department? 
Do you have a flight surgeon here? 
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General FriepMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We went through this with the Navy people, and 
wound up the same way. They think it should be provided. I have 
difficulty in understanding why we need three separate medical air 
programs, since the problems are sound and stress on the body and 
mind. I imagine, not being an airman, your problem should be 
pretty much the same. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think my colleague will find, from the informa- 
tion which has been presented to the committee previously, and I am 
referring to what went on before with Navy, that these programs are 
coordinated by gentlemen in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
in order to get coordination in all of these various functions. 

You have so many people in that field of medicine. The Navy has 
a certain number. The number of schools is in accordance with the 
dispersement of manpower, as I understood the presentation. Is that 
right? 

General FriepMAn. That is correct, sir. I am not a medical man, 
but I do know, from the standpoint of the dollars that go with this 
thing and the scrutiny given the program, that there is not another 
program within the services that is given the wire brushing that this 
particular program is given by the Department of Defense and by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fioop. General, you miss the point. This committee is just 
as much concerned as anybody in the Department of Defense or Navy 
or Air Force with having the very best type and kind of air medicine 
we can get, but we want to be sure if the best way of getting it is to 
have 3 of them instead of 1 combined good one. We have no quarrel 
about the services’ desire for the service, but our problem is; Should 
we have one good one or should we have three fairly good ones? Ido 
not know. 

General Bogart. I think, Mr. Flood, the point is that we have 
three good ones, and they are coordinated so the overlap which is 
inherent in such a situation is agreed as an essential overlap in order to 
insure that they do get the results from their research and their studies 
that are required. Actually, this program is coordinated by the 
Department of Defense the same way any of our research and develop- 
ment programs are and, as General Friedman points out, there really 
is a very thorough coordination among all three services in the com- 
plete medical program. 

As a matter of fact, all of our rates are established by the Depart- 
ment of Defense with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. All 
of our student loads are checked by ratios which are approved by those 
people. 

Mr. Fioop. I know, General, but we do not look upon the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget as being minor deities, 
as you fellows must. 

General Bocarr. This I understand, sir. All I am trying to say 
is that we do not think we have 3 mediocre programs which are running 
off in 3 different directions. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t know. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Flood, is this not just another good example of 
the integration of the armed services? 

Mr. Fioop. That general area, yes. We are pounding away at it 
all the time. I hope you are right. I don’t know. 

General Bogart. We think that is true, Mr. Flood. 
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Mr. SHepparD. Proceed with your presentation. 
General Friedman. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Of course, the effectiveness of the medical service is measured by 
the number of well or physically fit military personnel on duty and 
not by the number of patients in our hospitals. The success of our 

reventive medicine program can be measured by comparing the 
hospitalization ratios over the past several years. Our hospitaliza- 
tion ratio is based on the daily average number of ree personnel 
hospitalized per 100 military personnel. In fiseal year 1950 the ratio 
was 1.3. This has been reduced successfully to 0.8 in fise al year 1957 
and the current projection indicates a further decrease. This reduc- 
tion in hospitalization has the effect of keeping on the job some 
additional 4,300 military personnel per day who might otherwise be 
incapacitated. This is a major contribution of the medical support 

segment of the operation and maintenance dollar toward the combat 
readiness of the Air Force. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS ARISING FROM RESISTANCE TO ANTIBIOTICS 


touch with the Navy medical people. I submitted to them a series 
of questions dealing with the development of infections because of the 
resistance to new antibiotics by bacteria families and the problems of 
civilian hospitals with the same things. What is the record in Air 
Force hospitals and Air Force medical treatment facilities with refer- 
ence to the growing problems which are being experienced in civilian 
medical treatment facilities with that whole general problem? 

There is no sense in asking you the same questions I asked the Navy 
people. So you have your medical people supply Air Force answers 
for Air Force experience. 

General FriepMaNn. We will do that, Mr. Flood. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Mr. Fioop. Will you have somebody in your committee get in 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS ARISING FrRoM RESISTANCE TO ANTIBIOTICS AMONG 
CERTAIN BACTERIA 


The problem of increased incidence of postoperative infections in hospitals 
around the United States apparently has been due to the development of strains 
of staphylococci which are resistant to antibiotics and to a lowering of the stand- 
ards of cleanliness and asepsis which occurred in many hospitals after the use of 
antibiotics became widespread. The Air Force, in common with a large share of 
the civilian hospitals, recognized this problem early and has given marked emphasis 
and attention to the requirement to adhere to the highest possible standards of 
cleanliness and asepsis in the operating suite and in preparing for surgery. As a 
consequence, the Air Force has experienced no rise in incidence of postsurgical 
infections. 


(Air Force experience in areas in which Mr. Flood questioned the 
Navy Department follows.) 


COMPARISON OF MILITARY HOSPITALIZATION RATES VERSUS CIVILIAN RATES 


A direct comparison of hospitalization rates of a military population and a 
civilian population cannot be made. There are a number of reasons for this: 
The military population is composed almost entirely of young males while 
the civilian population includes both sexes and the whole age spectrum of human 
beings. 
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2. The composition of the patient load in military hospitals differs from that 
in civilian facilities. Military medicine is not designed to provide extended 
treatment for the chronically ill. Also, medical conditions, which in a civilian 
community would normally be treated at home, require hospitalization when a 
military patient is involved as proper patient surveillance is impossible in an 
airman’s dormitory. 


3. A military occupation presents unique hazards which are not usually found 
in a civilian community. 


PERCENT OF MEDICAL MILITARY TO TOTAL AIR FORCE MILITARY 


In fiscal year 1959 the percent of medical military personnel to total Air Force 
military personnel is 4.39 percent. 


RATIO OF PATIENTS TO AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 

The USAF Medical Service has continually emphasized the importance of 
treating its patients as outpatients and of returning the patients to duty status as 
rapidly as possible. This concept of medical operations has resulted in steadily 
declining noneffective and hospitalization ratios. The hospitalization ratio for 
fiscal year 1957—-7.9 per thousand troop strength—is the lowest ratio ever previ- 
ously experienced. As an indication of progress being achieved, the hospitaliza- 
tion ratio in fiscal 1951 was 13.6 per thousand troop strength. 


ADEQUACY OF FIRST AID KITS 


The contents of first aid kits are as developed by professional personnel to 
provide the maximum treatment capability commensurate with the professional 
training of the users. Many of the kits utilized by the Air Force have been 
designed to meet a specific requirement. Frequent changes to the contents are 
made as the result of the development of new medical items and recommendations 
received from professional personnel. General purpose kits are developed on a 
triservice basis and revisions are made in the same manner. Existing instruction 
require that all complaints of inadequacies in medical materiel be forwarded t 
Headquarters, USAF; however, none pertaining to the adequacy of the content 
or design of first aid kits has been received. Any such complaint, if presented 
will be given every consideration, and appropriate changes effected. ; 


TREATMENT OF MASS CASUALTIES 


General FrrepMaAn. Travel under medical support. 

Mr. Fioop. Before you get off that, what happened to treatment of 
mass casualties? That is an extreme ly intriguing question to which 
you gave the heave-ho. 

General FrirepMan. I know I have an item on that here. 

Mr. Fioop. As a civilian, if you don’t mind, I would like to hear 
your comment. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, it was not intentional, I can assure you. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General FriepMAN. Treatment of mass casualties. 

Weapon developments in the past years with their consequent 
likelihood of mass casualties make it imperative that our medical 
personnel be trained to cope with this problem. A byproduct of such 
training is a capability of providing assistance to civilian communities 
which might sustain mass casualties as a result of peacetime disaster. 

Mr. Fioop. That is simply magnificent. That is word engineering. 
What in the world does that mean? Iam sure you don’t know, but 
try. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I will try. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all you can do. 

General FrinpMan. One of the segments of our training is dealing 
with mass casualties. This is part of the training dealing with our 
wartime mission. 
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Mr. FLoop. Mass civilian casualties? 

General FriepMan. Mass casualties, military. What I am saying 
here is that that provides a byproduct which certainly would be of 
help to any civilian community. 

Mr. FLoop. Byproduct? What in the world is that? 


TRANSFERABILITY OF MILITARY MASS CASUALTY TRAINING TO CIVILIAN 
DISASTERS 


General FrrepMman. What I am trying to say by ‘byproduct,’ 
Mr. Flood, is that this training would come in good stead in the event 
of a civilian disaster, a peacetime disaster or a wartime disaster. 

Mr. Foon. It is clear how a well-trained Air Force for mass casual- 
ties, assuming originally mass military casualties is your prime pur- 
pose, could be used where there would be mass civilian casualties in 
time of civilian disaster in peacetime, but to what purpose and how 
could the Air Force under enemy attack of the nature we anticipate, 
if there is one, be of any assistance, byproduct or otherwise, to civil- 
ians? My guess is that you will be awfully busy under enemy attack. 

General FrrepMan. We certainly do not have the capacity for it 
except in peacetime. Also, I believe that the responsibility for this 
particular mission in wartime is the Army’s, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman permit an interjection at that 
point? 

General, is this not the fact? I know it is true of our operations 
on the west coast. In conjunction with the training in this particular 
field to which my colleague is inquiring, there is a very close liaison 
between the civilian public which is interested in civilian functions 
and the military locally, wherein the military disseminate to those 
their experiences. 

Mr. FLoop. That is true of the Army. I know the Army program. 

Mr. SHepparp. The same thing applies i in the Navy. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I am trying to find out. I know of the 
Army program in connection with civil defense, or at least what it 
is supposed to be. It is not very much. 

What is yours in the Air Force?) We have X number of Air Force 
installations and Y number of air military personnel all over the 
continental United States. What is the relationship between the Air 
Force and civil defense? How do you people tie in to national civil 
defense in time of enemy attack? 

General FrrepMAN. Sir, I wonder if I could supply that for the 
record. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t think you fellows know anything about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. All he is talking about is the money requirements, 
not the whole program. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think you are going into a field which is over and 
above his scope of authority and perhaps his understanding. 

Mr. FLoop. I would be glad to hear you talk about it, General 
Bogart. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Flood, in the past we have presented this 
operation and maintenance appropriation with seven different pre- 
sentations, and it has taken a very considerable period of time. We 
are attempting to present the whole appropriation in actually three 
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presentations. We do not have our medical witness here who nor- 
mally presents this whole area. We are perfectly competent to answer 
the questions about funding and the general program matters, but 
this particular one we just are not competent to answer. I think 
we had better give you a statement. 

Mr. SuepparD. At 2 o’clock have somebody from the Medical 
Department capable of responding to these questions, because we 
are going into this particular phase very extensively. Obviously and 
properly you gentlemen are not prepared to answer this type of 
questions. 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. At 2 o’clock you please have a proper representa- 
tive who can answer these questions. 

General Bocarr. Very well, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Thank you. 

All right, General. 


TRAVEL UNDER MEDICAL SUPPORT 


General Frrepman. Sir, I was speaking of hospitalization ratios, 
and my next subject is travel under medical support. 

As I briefly indicated previously, the medical support area also has 
reason to use a portion of its funds for travel incident to completing 
its mission. Some $480,000 is required for the travel of patients and 
accompanying medical attendants when transferred to specialized 
medical treatment facilities. Mobile medical and dental teams which 
furnish care to personnel at our isolated sites require $859,000; 
$1,466,000 is associated with student attendance at medical training 
courses. The remainder, or $1,039,000 for administration, supervision, 
and inspection represents less than 28 percent of the total of $3,844,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Does this include medical and dental? 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir; all travel connected with the opera- 
tion, the conduct of our medical program. Sir, this would not pay 
for the fuel used, shall we say, if we had to go into a remote site with 
a helicopter or small plane and lift a man out. This is the travel pay 
of the doctors and the technicians and the per diem payments when he 
is operating out of his home station, so to speak. 

Mr. FLoop. And that only? 

General FrrepMan. That only, sir. 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


sudget program 480, servicewide support, requires $250.3 million 
for fiscal year 1959. This represents a program of some $37 million 
over fiscal year 1958. Over $30 million of this increase is directly 
associated with the expanding air defense communication and elec- 
tronics ground environment and the modernization of the worldwide 
strategic communication system. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that for? Hardware or what? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. This is for the leased-line communica- 
tions. That is what I am talking about here, sir. General Wootton 
was talking about -hardware for both of these items. I am talking 
now about the leased lines. 

(Off the record.) 
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SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
On this VuGraph (chart No. 15) we have indicated a 3-year com- 
parison by budget project within the servicewide support program. 
CHart No, 15. Summary of requirements by budget project 


PROGRAM 480. SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


{In thousands] 


Project | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
No. | Title 1957 1958 1959 
| actual estimate | estimate 
| 
481 | Command administration_.. aide $132, 561 $134, 193 $136, 500 
482 | Commercial communications system- é a 49, 182 | 57, 000 | 87, 277 
483 | Air attaché offices_ i 1, 806 | 1, 940 2, 000 
484 | Air mission offices and inter-Americ: an relations. ._| 583 610 620 
489-A | Headquarters, United States Air Force directed | | | 
projects... 6, 555 6, 926 | 7, 380 
489-B | Headquarters, United States Air Force directed | | | 
projects... Se 9, 687 12, 578 16, 500 
Total obligations ‘ aces “ 200, 374 213, 247 250, 277 
New obligation authority 196, 794 212, 200 | 249, 200 
Reimbursements | 3, 580 1, 047 | 1,077 


It is completely natural, since command administration (project 
481) is the largest single user of the servicewide support dollar and 
also since the connotation of servicewide support implies administra- 
tion, that the entire budget program be categorized as overhead. 
This is not entirely true. As you see, project “482 ($87,277,000) is 
established to provide the communication network which supports 
the detection and identification of enemy forces, employment of our 
defenses, and the launching of our offensive forces. This must be 
done within minutes after receipt of early warning of an attack if the 
effort is to be effective. 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Suerparp. Gentlemen, this committee will stand adjourned 
until 2 o’clock when you will have other witnesses here for the purpose 
of reviewing the medical aspect which you have just terminated. I 
think at this time that would be apropos because it would clear up a 
lot of questions on a very controversial issue. We will have our 
staff re port cove ring the issue and various aind sundry other attributes 
later. Certainly the gentlemen on this side of the table are very much 
interested in this total program insofar as medical treatment is 
concerned, 

We stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. I have advised General Moore 
to have available at that time witnesses who are capable of responding 
to the general aspect, application, policy, and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Go ahead and proceed. I have no objection. I 
am willing to spend an additional 15 minutes. 
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LEASED COMMUNICATIONS LINES 


Mr. Fioop. My first question was, this is part of that leased 
business? 
General FrrepMAn. This is it, sir. This is the leased lines. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The funds provided under budget project 482, “Commercial com- 
munications,’ provides the leased communication services and facil- 
ities so essential to fully exploiting the potential of the Air Force’s 
weapon systems. 


Atr DEFENSE AND STRATEGIC COMMUNICATIONS 


Project 482. Commercial communications systems 


{In thousands] 


Summary Fiseal year 


1959 estimate 


Fiscal vear 
1957 actual 


| Fiscal year 
| 1958 estimate 


Air defense $28, 564 
USAF strategic communications 


ment) 


$23, 109 $43, 420 


system (commercial supple- | 
26, 073 


28, 436 43, 857 


Rb iicicoes 49, 182 57, 000 


87, 277 


{In thousands] 


Air defense Fiseal year Fiseal year 


Fiseal year s 
1959 es 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate timate 
I. Aircraft control and warning worldwide $16, 055 $20, 556 $22, 420 
II. Semiautomatic ground environment system (SAGE 731 4, 390 19, 000 
III. Ground Observer Corps (GOC 6, 323 3, 618 2, 000 
Total Air Defenss 23, 109 28, 564 43, 420 
{In thousands] 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
USAF strategic communications system | 1957, actual | 1958, esti- 1959, esti- 
| mate mate 
I. Strategic communication system (commercial supple- 
ment) 1 $20, 326 $20, 817 $35, 747 
II. USAF weather system 2, 886 3, 961 4, 330 
Ill. USAF flight service system_-. 2, 861 3, 658 3, 780 
Total, USAF strategic communications system 26, 073 28, 436 43, 857 


1 Includes $6,000,000 Spain CN TE contract. 


The objectives of this program are to provide communication serv- 
ices and facilities required for support of (1) the air defense of the 
United States, the approaches thereto and of our forces overseas; (2) 
the conduct of strategic and tactical air warfare and air reconnaissance ; 
(3) the conduct of air transport operations for the movement of 
weapons, troops, equipment and supplies; (4) the collecting, process- 


ing, and disseminating of strategic and tactical intelligence; (5) the 





| 
' 
' 
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collecting, processing, disseminating of weather information; (6) air 
navigation and air traffic control under all weather conditions; as well 
as (7) the logistic and administrative activities of the Air Force. 
Thus, together with our military communication facilities, with which 
they are integrated, they make up the point-to-point and ground-air 
communication system on a global, around-the-clock basis. 

Mr. SuHerparp. That is all the presentation the Chair requires at 
his time. We now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
t 


Mepicat Support 


MAJ. GEN. OLIN F. McILNAY, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


DEPENDENT MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, this morning we had completed the presentation of the 
medical-support program and there was a series of interrogations 
which developed that prompted a request for additional witnesses in 
order to respond to the questions. 

I call your specific attention to page 17 of the report which accom- 
panied H. R. 7665, and under the title “Dependent medical care” on 
the lower portion of that page is the following language, and I quote: 

It is the committee’s belief that this joint directive should be revised at an 
early date to the degree that the free choice element be amended so as not to 
permit dependents to utilize civilian medical and/or hospital services unless a 
positive determination is made by appropriate authority that without augmen- 
tation the military medical hospital facilities and medical personnel in the gen- 
eral area in which the dependents reside are inadequate. 

That is the specific portion of the report on the subject and, pursuant 
to that, I would ask you the following question: What has been the 
experience of the Air Force with their operations under the Depend- 
ents Medical Care Act to date? 

General McIxnay. Sir, you are referring to our experience in re- 
gard to dependents seeking medical care in civilian facilities when 
there is a military facility ‘available that could provide that care ? 

Mr. Suerparp. That is correct. 

General McInnay. Ever since the dependent medical care bill went 
into effect there have been dependents who have sought and have ob- 
tained care at Government expense in civilian facilities when there 
were available military medical facilities within which they could 
have been provided the required care. 

This, I am sure, was a perfectly natural thing. It did not indi- 
cate to us that the care that was being provided in military facilities 
was inadequate in any way. It was a question, perhaps, of the grass 
being greener on the other side of the street, to a certain extent, and 
also due to the fact that we rather thoroughly advertised the civilian 
facilities. We advertised the civilian facilities because it was neces- 
sary for us to put out adequate instructions as to how they could 
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obtain care under the dependent medical care bill. Of course, every 
time we put out such instructions it was in a certain sense an en- 
couragement for them to obtain it there even though we did not intend 
it in that way. 

There was a falling off of our dependent care workload within our 
service facilities which has lessened, and it is our opinion that many 
of the civilians who sought care elsewhere are now coming back to the 
military facilities because they have discovered that they get cared 
for just as well in our facilities as they do in a civilian facility. 


RESTRICTIONS ON FREE CHOICE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Surrrarp. Has there been any response to the suggestion that 
I have referred to in the report, as recommended by the committee, 
insofar as the change of directive might be, or might apply, as it had 
previously, if you know peenea d 

General McIunay. As yet, there have been no restrictions placed 
upon this matter of free choice. The present directives are still 
standing which permit the dependent to obtain his care in a civilian 
facility of his choice even though that care were available in a mili- 
tary facility. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Well, obviously, if there were a change of instruc- 
tion, procedurally speaking, that would emanate from a higher au- 
thority than yourself, I assume? 

General McItnay. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And that, so far as you know, is still in status quo? 

General McItnay. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Very well. 


AIR FORCE INTENT TO LIMIT FREE CHOICE OF FACILITIES 


Has the Air Force within itself requested any change from the 
gentlemen in authority in the Office of the Secretary of Defense? 

General McIunay. The present Air Force position is—as I under- 
stand it, and I can speak particularly for the position of the Sur- 
geon General, and [am sure that is an Air Force position—— 

General FrrepMan. It is, sir. 

General Mciinay. Is that there should be a change brought about 
in this free choice, and there are many reasons for it. 





POSSIBLE ADDITIONAL EXPENSE TO GOVERN MENT FOR CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


In the first place, we feel that when Congress authorizes us to ex- 
pend funds and friars hospitals and when we have to staff those 
hospitals to provide for care for the military anyway, and the fa- 
cility is there, that in cians circumstances the provision of dependent 
care which c a | be provided for in the military facility but is received 
in a civilian facility results in an additonal expense to the Govern- 
ment. In other words, the Government is in a sense paying twice for 
the same thing. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is, do you have availability within your hos- 
pitals in geogr aphic areas in which these people might participate, and 
in the absence of their participation in an already- established hos- 
pital and facility by their diverting themselves or otherwise not utiliz- 
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ing those facilities, it obviously represents an additional cost to the 
taxpayer, because the private physician also bills the Government 
and they pay in proportion to the established rates; is that correct 
General McIinay. That is correct. Of course, there is a certain 
cost every time we care for a patient in our hospitals, but the addi- 
tive cost to take care of that patient is not really what it would cost 
the taxpayer to take care of the same patient in a civilian facility. 
Mr. Suepparp. I have had occasion to read the rates and I think 
I have a general idea of their composition insofar as the cost factor 
is concerned, and it is quite apropros and quite in line with the com- 
mittee’s analysis or evaluation of the situation, and of the funds 
requested in fiscal vear 1959 for the implementation of this act. 


COSTS FOR PATIENT CARE IN CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


blow does this amount compare with that proposed for fiscal 1958 ¢ 

General FriepMan. I have that, sir. 

Mr. Surprrarp. If you will respond, please. 

General Frmepaan. We have included in this budget estimate $36 
million for care of dependents at civilian and other medical facilities. 
This compares to the figure of $36 million in fiscal year 1958 and an 
actual cost of some $13.7 million in fiseal year 1957. 


RESPONSE TO COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION TO CHANGE DIRECTIVE 


Mr. Sneprarp. In the committee report last year on page 17 the 
committee pointed out that the free-choice element for military per- 
sonnel and their dependents be changed so as to have the dependents 
utilize existing military facilities where they were available. 

I repeat my previous question : 

What action has the Air Force taken to implement this committee 
directive, if any / 

General Mcitnay. At this time, the principal action that we hav« 
taken is to see to it that our military people and their dependents have 
brought to their attention the desirability of obtaining their medical 

care from the available medical facilities, and there has yet been n« 
action to force them to do this or, in other words, to take away their 
privilege. 

Iam not aware of any official Air Force action in relation to the 
Department of Defense to obtain a change in the Department of De- 
fense directive which is based upon the law and implements it. 

Mr. Srrerparp. I see. 

General McI~nay. We have, from the Office of the Surgeon Gen 
er i put out many letters and communications to the field pointing out 
the effect of having our dependents obtaim mec N ca Ul ‘are from civiliar 
sources and have done everything we can to take the problem down t« 

» level so that our dependents are aware of the fact that we are 
nase a to care for them and are going to 2 riv e them good care whi 
annot be provided any better in civilian facilities. 

That is as far as we are coing at the present time. 

Mr. Sreprarp. Perhaps, the next question is better addressed 


»Comy troller’s Division. 
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EFFECT ON BUDGET OF FREE CHOICE OF FACILITIES 


What is planned or presented in the present budget that is now 
pending before the committee insofar as your appropriation require- 
ments are concerned, to absorb the expenditures that would obviously 
pertain for the conduct of your hospitals in their present. status, 
whether they are bed-filled, or whether they are not, versus that of the 
cost factor involved in the so-called civilian medical practice permis- 
siveness to which the committee referred ? 

General Frrepman. Mr. Chairman, if I may answer that in this 
way: I gave you previously the figures contained to cover the de- 
pendent care in civilian medical fac ilities, based on our past experi- 
ence, and our projec tions of that experience. 

We do have in the 478 project which I discussed earlier in my pre- 
pared presentation the amounts by fiscal year for the operation of 
our own facilities. I can give you that in just a moment, sir. Those 
figures are as follows: $80 million both in fiscal years 1958 and 1959, 

and $77 million was the figure for the fiscal year 1957 amount. 

Now, responding to your question as to what we have done in order 
to provide for a change as a result of administration of the Depend- 
ent’s Medical Care Act, we have not done anything since the budget 
had to be derived on the basis that there was free choice. I would 
say this, however, sir, that we would be required to augment the 
amounts I just gave you for the operation of our own facilities. 

Our figures show that our staffing ratios have maintained them- 
selves constant for the 3 years on the basis that our dependents are 
being cared for in medical facilities. Also, our projections of the 
numbers of people receiving inpatient care in our own hospitals are 
determined on a balance between those who would seek assistance 
from civilian medical facilities as opposed to our own. 

There would have to be an adjustment, and there would be a net 
decrease. What that is just offhand I do not know. 

Indicative, perhaps, is the fact that it is costing us $46.58 per day 
based on our current experience to get this care in civilian medical 
facilities, and I would say as a rough estimate somewhere around $20 
per day, would you say, General McIInay, for the same care in our 
own hospitals? 

General McInnay. Around $26 per day. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I wish when the record comes down to you that you 
would prepare a statement which would show the difference of the cost 
factor if the so-called free choice procedure were eleminated, and we 
went back to the original concept that we had previously. Will you 
please see that that is in the record for analvsis purposes ? 

General FrrepMan. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows ) 

There were approximately 375 fewer dependents | as patients each day in Air 
Force hospitals (CONUS only) in calendar year 1957 than there were in calendar 
year 1956. The number of operating beds in these hospitals did not change 
materially although there was some redistribution occasioned by opening of 
some new hospitals and closing of others. The average number of military 
patients in these same CONUS hospitals was approximately 225 greater in 
ealendar year 1957 than in calendar year 1956. 

Taking into account that prior to Medicare, some of our services to depend- 
ents (notably obstetrics) were operating at levels higher than deemed safe, it 
is believed that there exists in CONUS Air Force hospitals today a capability, 
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without an appreciable increase in staffing, of caring for an estimated 80 per- 
cent, or 300 patients, of the differential in dependent patient loads between 
calendar year 1956 and calendar year 1957. This estimate also takes into ac- 
count the fact that some of the available capability may be in hospitals located 
at places other than where the patient load is greatest. 

The Air Force cost accounting system does not permit identification of precise 
costs of any specific category of patients; however, the cost of providing care in 
Air Force facilities to all categories of patients in fiscal year 1957 was $24.64 
per inpatient day which figure included pay of all military and civilian person- 
nel including physicians. It is estimated this cost will be in the neighborhood 
of $26 per inpatient day in fiscal year 1959. Of this latter figure, it is esti- 
mated that military pay will account for approximately $15.96 and that approxi- 
mately $10.04 will come from the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 
It is estimated that the cost of providing care to Air Force dependents in 
civilian hospitals will be $46.58 per inpatient day in fiscal year 1959. This 
amount includes physician fees, hospital costs, and administrative costs. Not 
included is the $25 per case which the patient pays. 

If it is possible to devise’a practical method of limiting the freedom of choice 
of dependents to obtain civilian inpatient care at Air Force expense when the 
capability to provide this care exists in a nearby Air Force medical facility, it is 
believed the savings to the Air Force would amount to at least $20 per inpatient 
day or a total of somewhat in excess of $2 million for the projected gain or suUU 
dependent average daily patient load. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF DEPENDENTS TO UTILIZE AIR FORCE FACILITIES 


General McIunay. Mr. Chairman, I think I can add something 
that might go a little further in answering your question. 

L have not been intimately involved this year in the development of 
the budget estimate as I have in former years. However, I do know 
that in estimating the full requirements within this budget project 
175 area that the estimate, which was sound, was that the cost would 
be more in the vicinity of $40 million to $47 million than $36 million, 
and that it has been Submitted at a reduced figure in order to make 
some allowance for this desire, and a real urgent requirement, to care 
for as many of our dependents in our fac ilities as we can. 

General Frrepman. I should like to substantiate that, sir, since I 
sit on the Budget Advisory Committee, and what General McIInay 
says is absolutely correct. It was our feeling that we should show 
some reduction below a straight statistical approach on this on the 
basis that we felt there would be some fluctuation from this encour- 
agement and from the fact. that, as you know, Mr. Chairman, we are 
getting some new hospital facilities. 

So, General McIInay is absolutely correct in that. 


EFFECT OF FREE CHOICE ON TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Suepparp. What effect, if any, has the so-called free choice 
procedure had on your training program in your hospitals? 

Any? 

General McItnay. The effect, of course, if this went any further 
than it has, would be considerable on training within our hospitals. 

The dependent care which we provide in our military facilities not 
only provides a very necessary morale factor for our people and en- 
ables our military people to have some freedom from concern about 
the illnesses of their families, so they can better accomplish their jobs, 
but also it is a very essential thing to us in order that we have a well- 
rounded practice of medicine and surgery for our medical people in 
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order that their training can be enhanced and in order that our medi- 
cal facilities will be operated at a high professional level. 
Does that answer your question, sir? 
Mr. SHerparp. Yes; it does. 
As a military professional man, am I asking you a proper ques- 
tion, as follows: 


IMPROVEMENT IN CONTROL OF FUNDS FOR DEPENDENT’S CARE 


Insofar as surgery, medical treatment, et cetera, perhaps, am I rea- 
sonably right to assume that you would have a better control over 
the application of funds where the patient was in your hospital as 
compared to the same patient going into the private treatment. fa- 
cilities, whatever and whomever might administer it? 

General McIutnay. You are speaking of dependents ! 

Mr. Suerparp. That is correct. 

General McIinay. There is a considerable advantage in my opinion 
in having the military person’s dependents cared for in the military 
facilities. 

ASIAN INFLUENZA VACCINE 


Mr. Suerparp. For example, what does it cost for an ordinary 
small vial of vaccine for Asiatic fluf Can you give me that figure ¢ 

General McIunay. That figure has fluctuated so much since they 
started to manufacture it that I could come up only with a rough 
guess. 

Mr. Suerrparp. Is the average range between $5.75 and $6.30? 

General McItnay. Approximately that, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What would you consider would be the amount of 
injections, properly applied, in one of those so-called standard medi- 
cal vials that contain the vaccine ? 

General McIinay. I believe we are referring to a 20-cubic-centi- 
meter vial? 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is correct. 

General McILnay. The dosage is 1 cubic centimeter. 
20 inoculations in each vial. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Would you consider that $5 a shot for those vaccine 
injections would be exorbitant, or would you not ? 

General McItnay. Well, here, we are getting into the field of med- 
ical economics, as it affects civilian practice. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, let us approach it, then, from the military 
point of view, exclusively. 

General McIznay. We can provide those inoculations for a great 
deal less, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is correct. The question of a potential short- 
age in the availability of said shots, if you were to reduce them one- 
half and still maintain the standard charge of $5 per patient, you 
obviously would be making what would be normally conceived as an 
excess profit, would you not, if you were a practitioner ? 

General McItnay. In my opinion the cost of the civilian physician 
giving an inoculation far exceeds the cost of the material itself. It, 
actually, may be a minor portion of the cost where he must operate 
his medical facility and employ his assistants, his nurses, and so forth. 


So, there are 
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It is most difficult to compare how much profit he would make 
merely by reducing the dosage that was administered by one-half. 

So, there would ‘not be a direct relationship as it would seem. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Well, I think perhaps that is true with the reserva- 
tion that a practicing individual would not be carrying all of his 
overhead on a 20-cubic-centimeter bottle, assuming, of course, that he 
had more patients than 1 to absorb his overhead ? 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, sir. 


DEPENDENT MEDICAL CARE IN CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. The Air Force, very properly, and they are to be com- 

mended, leases out much of its maintenance work by contracted civil- 
ian facilities, and civilian contractors, because they can do it, if not 
better, at least as well and certainly much, much, much cheaper. 

So, the Air Force makes a practice of that, and saves vast sums of 
money to the taxpayer. 

Why do you medical people lease out your—in this case patients— 
for an entirely opposite reason where it costs more? You cannot have 
it both ways. Either the maintenance people are wrong, or you are 
wrong, and I think they are right. 

General McIunay. We have no desire to do that, sir. We have 
no desire to have any of our dependents cared for in civilian facilities 
when we have the capability for caring for that type case. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not the premise that we are discussing, General. 
That is academic. We know that and that is not the problem. 

Why, all things being equal, do you permit this expensive treat- 
ment—and, as a matter of fact, you heard the chairman read the sug- 
gestion of this committee? Now, the Defense Department—and you 
people, of course, are a part of that—prefers to continue it for rea- 
sons best known to yourself. We are interested as much as you are— 
I talked to the brigadier a few hours ago about the treatment of all 
your medical people, and do not think “for a moment that this com- 
mittee does not exceed your concern for your troops. We were talk- 
ing about unifying air medicine, but some of us who do not know so 
much about it as you people do think it should be unified, and you 
could do better. We do not know. 

Now, we are as much concerned about the care of dependents as 
you and those responsible for the dependents. 

Never doubt that. This is a money committee. We do not write 
laws here. Therefore, all things being equal, including concern of 
care, why do you not save us some money ¢ 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT DIRECTIVE ALLOWS FREE CHOICE 


General McIntnay. Well, sir, as you are undoubtedly aware, at the 
time this medical care bill was passed, there were implementing di- 
rectives put out by the Department of Defense and regulations by the 
services. At that time the trend of dependents going to civilian 
facilities for care when it was available in our facilities was a great 
unknown. We were very hopeful that it would not occur. At that 
time it was decided by the Department of Defense that this free 
choice should exist. 
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The Air Force has done nothing except what we were instructed 
to do, except by the means which I “have alres idy described, encourag- 
ing, insofar as we could, our dependents to come to us for medical 

‘are, and we can do no more until there is a change in the Depart- 
ment of Defense directive. We cannot go out, unilaterally, as a single 
service, and disregard the Department ‘of Defense directive. 

Mr. Fioop. We have asked the Navy people precisely what we have 
asked you. You are not on a hook. The Navy people left here last 
week and they have been all through this. We are trying to find 
out whether this is a trickle-down theory, or are you particeps 
criminis? Wedo 9 know. 

We asked the Navy and now we are asking you. You have just 
made your statement, and you cannot add to th: it, can you? Do not 
gild the lily. 

Mr. Suerrarv. Insofar as your functions are concerned, whether 
they meet with the approval of the committee and the Congress as a 
whole or not, at the moment you are nevertheless the instrument of 
the instructions that you receive from higher echelons? Is that cor- 
rect or incorrect ? 

General McIunay. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. If, in a function to which the committee is presently 
addressing itself, you, the Air Force, find in your Medical Division 
these certain economical idiocyncracies developing in the cost factor 

category that are exceeding the welfare of your overall expenditures, 
would you consider it one of the reasonable procedures upon the part 
of the Air Force and your Division, through your Chief, to make a 
presentation to the authority in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
for corrective purposes ? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreprarp. And, to date, you have not found it necessary to do 
that; is that correct ? 


FEELING WITHIN AIR FORCE CONCERNING FREE CHOICE 


General McIunay. There has been very much discussion of this 
entire problem within the Air Force asa whole. The position of the 
personnel people, which is a very natural one, is that they want our 
people, for morale purposes, to get as much as they can in dependent 
medical care. 

[ am sure that they are beginning to realize very strongly that we 

cannot afford to give them the choice of obtaining care at a higher 
price, but this has not been so for a long time. 

The position of the Surgeon Gener al of the Air Force has never 
changed. I, personally, was one of those who created even some 
animosity by fighting strongly to limit the privilege of the dependent, 
“a to insure that he should. get his medical care from a medical 

facility of the services when it was available. 

That was quite some time ago, and I lost that battle, but we have 
continued to discuss this matter and I know that the budget shop is 
now firmly on our side, because we have now had ample opportunity 
to see the fact that it is much more c ostly. 
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These are very recent things, and I do not doubt but what it will 
be very soon that the Air Force will present this picture to the De- 
partment of Defense and I am sure that within the Department of 
Defense they are beginning to see this problem more clearly. 

So, I do not believe there is going to be too much difficulty in 
changing the policy at the Department of Defense level. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, of course, we have had the lapse of time be- 
tween the suggestions that were made by a committee of Congress in 
which to date the status quo still prevails, which is quite a term ele- 
ment, and I am speaking wholly and solely for myself—I do not in- 
clude any one of my colleagues here when I say that so far as the 
corrective aspect is concerned, if it is indicated when these hearings 
are over that the status quo is still a prime factor for consideration, 
it might be well if we performed a surgical operation on this side of 
the table that would bring a realization of some more factual con- 
sideration on the part of those who make decisions in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Norrell, do you have any questions 4 

Mr. Norrett. The truth is, though, General, the change that you 
made some time ago has not actually been ac hange that has been good. 
In other words, the Government has not saved any money but, if any- 
thing, it has lost a little money on account of the change that you 
made? Isthat right? 

General McIunay. By the “change,” you are referring to the imple- 
mentation of this dependent-care bill and the provision that it could be 
obtained from civilian sources ? 

Mr. Norrei. Yes. 

General McItnay. Well, sir, the principal purpose of the bill at 
the time it was originally envisioned was to provide essential medi- 

cal care for those de spende nts of our service people who were so located 
that they could not obtain proper medical care from a service facility. 

That was really the principal objective, and that objective is very 
good, and I think it would be exceedingly bad to take any action to 
nullify the dependent care bill which would remove that privilege for 
our dependents. It is only the implementation that permits the de- 
pendent to obtain medical care from civ ilian sources that could be 
secured from one of our facilities which is within a reasonable dis- 
tance, and which has the capability to provide the type of medical 

care required, that should be changed. 


That is the implementation of the bill that we are me ntioning 
today. 


POSSIBILITY OF AIR FORCE RECOMMENDATION TO CHANGE FREE CHOICE 


POLICY 


Mr. Norrety. Do you plan, though, at this time, making a recom- 
mendation for your superiors to recommend that the Secretary of the 
Air Force make a ch: ange ¢ 

Do you plan on making any recommendation like that at this time, 
or would you say at this time ? 

Would you want to express an opinion on that ? 
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General McIunay. If I understand your question correctly, sir, you 
mean isthe Air Force going to take some definite action to bri Ing about 
a change in the Department of Defense instructions that give free 
choice ¢ 

Mr. Norrewu. Yes, sir; that is right. 

General McIinay. I believe the Air Force will do just that. How- 
ever, speaking for myself, as representing the Suregon General today, 
I cannot fully express the intent of the Air Force to address a com- 
munication to the Secretary of Defense regarding this, but it is my 
opinion that the Air Force will do that unless there is some action on 
the part of the Secretary of Defense’s office that brings it about. 


PLANS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Norreii. How many hospitals are you constructing under the 
present program and how many hospitals are you construc ting at this 
time? Would you know about that? 

General McIuway. How many hospitals are we constructing at this 
time ? 

Mr. Norretyi. That is presently under construction at this time, and 
which have been authorized, and for which some portion of the cost 
has been appropriated ¢ 

General McIunay. In order to answer that question factually, I 
would have to refer to our records, and determine just how many were 
under construction or contracts let at this time. I cannot give you a 
figure right now on it. 

Mr. Norretit. Would you know, then, how many new hospitals you 
are going to recommend, or expect to recommend to the Congress in 
the next fiscal year? I am sure that this is the wrong time to ask 
that question, but I did want to go into it. 

Mr. Suerparp. Not necessar ily because it has a companionship inso- 
far as the inquiry is concerned in general. 

Mr. Norrewi. Thank you. 

General McIunay. In accordance with the present military con- 
struction program of the Air Force, there are no replacement hospi- 

tals. By “replacement hospitals” I mean hospitals that replace some 
of the World War II construction which is in pretty bad shape, and 
badly needing replacement. There are none of those in the fiscal 
year 1959 military construction program. 

We do haye a number of hospitals, which I believe is approximately 
seven, in the program which are to be constructed, and they are not 
replacement hospitals, but small hospitals, required because of new 
bases—in other words, due to the fact that there is no hospital there. 
We have a very, very small hospital construction program for 1959. 

Mr. Norrent. How many are you planning on at this time, or mak- 
ing plans on for the future ? 

General McIitnay. For the future, sir? 

Mr. Norreiy. Yes; for some future construction time, if you know, 
and if you do not know, just answer that question in the record, 

General McItnay. Within the continental United States we still 

save some lifty-od | World War II emergency constructed hospit: als 
which are in very, very bad shape, all of which should be replaced 
within a reasonable period of time; certainly they should be replaced 
within the next 10 years at the most. 
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Mr. Norre.t. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, will you yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes; I will. 

Mr. Manon. This committee has requested that an investigation 
be made of the problem which we are discussing here. 

I understand we are to have soon a preliminary report on this study, 
and when we get that preliminary report, I think we will know best 
how to proc eed with an overall heari ng on this particular subject, but 
it might be at this time we do not need to go as thoroughly into this 
as we . prob: ibly will or can later after we have had a preliminary report 
and probably a full report. I do think, General, in response to the 
questions of Mr. Norrell, which were inadequately answered, you 
should supply the specific information insofar as possible for our 
information in the record. 

General McInnay. I shall be glad to, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


HospiItaL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


There are 14 USAF hospitals currently under construction. In addition, 
authorization has been received for the construction of 8 hospitals. Funds have 
been appropriated for six of these; however, the contracts have not yet been 
placed. 

The fiscal year 1959 construction program contains seven 50-bed hospitals. 
All of these facilities are for bases supporting the SAC dispersal program and 
at which there are no hospitals. 

The Air Force is currently operating 54 cantonment-type hospitals in the 
continental United States which were constructed on an emergency basis during 
World War If. All of these outmoded facilities should be replaced as soon as 
possible; however, the number to be replaced in any given year will be depend- 
ent upon the relative priority of hospitals in competition with other urgent Air 
Force construction requirements. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you. 
Mr. Suerparp. The gentleman on my right, Mr. Flood. 


GENERAL HOSPITALS 


Mr. Fioop. Just as an amendment to that question, on page 24 of 
your justifications you use the phrase “Medical treatment facilities” 
which is certainly a catchall. 

That means anything from a medical technican with a bottle of 
mercurochrome and a swab to a general hospital. 

I am interested only at this point in your general hospital, what- 
ever that is. 

How many general hospitals do you have, and where are they 
located, and supply that information for the record as the chairman 
indicated. 

I don’t want to know now. Weare not going into it now. 

Mr. Tuomas. Give us the number. You said 50 needed replace- 
ment; is that the sum total ? 


AIR FORCE HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES 


General McItnay. Within the Air Force we have no hospitals which 
are known as general hospitals. We have many small hospitals and 
we have some hospitals which are quite some size, which are the type 
you refer to when you say “general hospital.” 
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Mr. Fioop. Whi ‘ do you refer to? 

General McILn The total number of hospitals which we have in 
the United States ae overseas at the present time under operation are 
129. Of that number 

Mr. Froop. And of that number what ? 

General McItnay. Those are all hospitals. 

Mr. Fioop. So you said three times. You were going to say that 
of that number something—of that number what? 

General McIunay. Of that number some are overseas and some are 
in continental United States. 

Mr. Frioop. Now you have to break that down and tell us where 
they are. But go ahead. 

General McIinay. In addition to hospitals we have many dispen- 
saries, which are of two types; we have class A dispensaries, which 
means that they are similar to what we used to call infirmaries, that 
is, they have some provisions for inpatient care, a certain number 
of beds in them 

Mr. Froop. Insert that in the record. But of that 129 how many 
would you say, first continental United States and then overseas, come 
close to being a general hospital ? 

General McIunay. I would say approximately, and I say approxi- 
mately because there is no fine line of demarcation 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I asked you about. 

General McInnay. Between base hospitals and what you might call 
a general hospital. 

Mr. Fioop. Not what I call but how many of what you call general 
hospital. 

General McItnay. We do not call any of them general hospitals. 

Mr. Frioop. In the sense that I am using the phrase. This is not 
an exercise in semantics. 

Mr. Miter. The Army does have general hospitals. Do you not 
have any ? 

General McILnay. No, sir. We have no hospitals except those hos- 
pitals which are located on Air Force bases. 

Mr. Froop. Those are base hospitals, what the Army calls station 
hospitals. 

General McIunay. They are all Air Force hospitals. The size of 
them is determined by the size of the base, the requirement for a med- 
ical facility there, and where the base is large and there is already 
a requirement for a fairly large hospital, we use those hospitals for 
what you might call regional care in addition. 

Mr. Froop. We are getting away from my question. Let us use 
the Army as a comparison, then. 

You tell us in the Air Force of these 129 hospitals how many would 
be the opposite number of an Army base or station hospital and how 
many would be general hospitals. A dispensary is pretty much a dis- 
pensary and a clinic is pretty much a clinic, right down to the first- 
aid station. 

Some of us know what base hospitals are in the Army. Using that 
as a yardstick what do you have? Insert that in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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The following table indicates the number of medical treatment facilities that 
will be in operation by the end of fiscal year 1959: 


} 
Type | Total Continental Overseas 
| United States 
| 


Hospitals. ; : od 129 88 | 41 

Dispensary A ; aoe 62 33 | 29 

Dispensary B__- “ ‘ | 51 | 29 | 22 
! 


Using the Army definition as a yardstick, all of the above hospitals are classi- 
fied as station hospitals; however, from the standpoint of the type of care 
provided, 4 of the above hospitals could be classified as general hospitals of 
which 3 are in the continental United States and 1 located overseas. 


NUMBER OF HOSPITAL BEDS 


Mr. Fioop. Keeping in mind all categories of all medical-treatment 
facilities, from the bottom to the top, “what is your total number of 
beds, including a clinic where you will have three and ine ‘luding your 
top base hospitals # How many beds do you have for patients in Air 
Force medical-treatment facilities? Give us round numbers. 

General McIunay. You want included all of the beds in dispensa- 
ries and hospitals and all types of facilities ? 

Mr. Fioop. Precisely what I said, which could not possibly be mis- 
understood, not even by me. 

Mr. Tuomas. Break it down by hospitals and dispensaries. Maybe 
he has that information. 

Mr. Fioop. Let him add it up. 

General McItnay. At the present time we have constructed beds 
in our hospitals totaling 14,000. We are stafling and ee our 
hospitals at the present time at an occupancy rate of a little over 
10,000, between 10,000 and 11.000. That figure fluctuates from time 
to time. 

I can give you, if the committee wishes it, the total figure including 
all disper isary beds of all types added to the hospital beds, but I must 
obtain that figure for you. I am not prepared to give it now. 

Mr. Fioop. Obtain it and insert it in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

As of December 31, 1957, the Air Force was operating 13,891 beds in all USAF 
medical-treatment facilities, worldwide. Of this total, 13,112 are in hospitals 
and 779 are in class A dispensaries. Operating beds are those which are cur- 
rently set up and in all respects ready for the care of patients. 

Mr. Fuioop. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Scrivner ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no questions. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 


TREATMENT OF MASS CASUALTIES 


Mr. Fioop. General, we asked General Friedman this question this 
morning. He discussed as one part of his presentation the question 
of mass casualties, what program the Air Force has for training 
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its personnel to care for mass casualties, meaning, first, mass Air 
Force uniformed casualties. 

Then he said you have a second mission, which is to utilize that 
Air Force training for mass civilian casualties in case of mass casu- 
alty, civilian peacetime disaster. 

i asked hin, knowing what the Army mission is, what is the Air 
Force mission vis-a-vis civilian defense in the event of mass civilian 

casualties, war conditions, domestic United States only. 

General McIunay. As you have already stated, the first mission of 
the Air Force Medical Service must be to care for Air Force casual- 
ties in such a way as to insure a restoration to function of the greatest 
possible number—— 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. You didn’t say it any better than I did. Answer 
my question. What is your mission with reference to the civilian 
defense in case of mass casualties, civilians, war conditions? That is 
the question. 

General McInnay. Secondly—— 

Mr. Fioop. You want to make a speech? Go ahead. I will wait 
until you get to the answer. 

General McInnay. I am trying to answer your part of this question. 

Mr. Frioop. Then why don’t you ? 

General McIiNay. Secondly, that wherever it is possible for us to 
participate in the care of civilian casualties, with no interference with 
the important mission of keeping people on the job and fighting the 
war, we will cooperate with FCDA, all of the civilian agencies, and 
help them in every way possible. 

We have a program where we plan to bring aboard Reserve officers 
to operate our hospit: ils in being, Reserve officers who are in the im- 
mediate areas of our hospitals, so that with our organized Air Force 
units we can provide the type of care wherever it may be needed, the 
care to which you refer. 


PROGRAM FOR CARE OF MASS CIVILIAN CASUALTIES IN WARTIME 


I feel that this program is something which must be refined much 
further in relationship to the military and civilian programs that it 
has been refined to date. 

Mr. Frioop. My opinion is, from what T have heard, that nobody 
is paying much attention to it whatsoever, with the fervent hope that 
nothing happens, in which hope I hasten to join. 

I have in mind not only the human factor, which of course always 
is important to us, but I have in mind also the history of warfare in 
continental Europe. I have in mind the history of strategic and 
tactical operations of World War I, World War IT, and the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

We know from part of their strategy and field tactics there are 
so many roads and so many paths and so many ways you can go south 
from the north in Europe from the invasion routes, put so many 
people and so many cows and so many wagons of civilians on so 
many roads over so many days followed by Uhlans, Stukas, and 
tanks, with the French and British troops and you have a problem. 
So besides the human problem I am concerned with the strategic and 
tactical problem. 

What is the story in tactical United States, God forbid, enemy 
attack? What do you do? 


es - 
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General McIinay. We have tactical hospitals and specific tactical 
units organized which are ready to go out and help with any civilian 
disaster, large or small, where equipment can be flown in and pro- 
visional hospitals established so that we can augment civilian care 
in any part of the United States. 


JOINT MILITARY-CIVILIAN DEFENSE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Have you ever engaged in maneuvers? Have you ever 
had coordinated operations in the field with civilian defense person- 
nel within the last 5 years on that operation anywhere in the conti- 
nental United States? 

General McItnay. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Is that proposed ? 

General McItnay. We have no specific plan for developing a ma- 
neuver with civilian personnel. We work out various problems in 
annual exercises to determine our capabilities but we have not ac- 
tually gone to the field and had an saneelns in which we were caring 
for civilian casualties. 

We have flown these units to various places and established them 
to demonstrate the capability, but there has been no participation 
with the civilians to the point of having pseudo civilian casualties 
within the exercise. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you think we should do about it? 

General McInNay. It is my opinion that there should be some ex- 
tensive effort applied to the coordinated planning between our civil- 
ians and our military, much further than ever has been accomplished 
up to the present time. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, Congress does not give civilian defense 
enough to do anything. 

General McIunay. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You think something should be done from the defense 
angle in some way or other, at least more than has been done? 

General McIunay. It must be a joint effort between the civil de- 
fense people and the military. 

Mr. FLoop. And we must realize that the first target in the next 
war, nuclear war at least, will be continental United States, your 
bases, civilian production components, and if it is a frightful war, 
metropolitan density centers. There is no question about that. 

I saw some of these things in different places. It was not good. 

I just shudder to think what the problem will be here. 

We have Air Force installations all over the United States. We 
have millions of dollars in investments, the best kind of men, best 
installations, and best training. Many of them will be under attack. 

The civilian defense people in their rule book have chapter 4, Air 
Force. If it is going to be the kind of attack that the Air Force 
tells me it will be, and I have to listen to you, there will not be much 
to chapter 4 so far as the civilian defense people are concerned. You 
will be awfully busy with the Air Force, or we have wasted 6 months 
at these hearings. 

I do not see how the Air Force will have much time under enemy 
nuclear attack to help civil defense. Do you? 

General McIiznay. No, sir. The plan which has to be developed 
should probably work both ways. 
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Mr. Fioop. What does that mean ? 

General McIntnay. There will be certain areas in the United States 
where, because targets are of an industrial nature, where civilian 
casualties will be terrific, where because of the lack of capability of 
the civilians to care for those casualties the services will, insofar as 
possible, without interfering with this most important thing, to keep 
the war going, have to give whatever help they can. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will the gentleman yield briefly ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. You talk about a severe attack. I am reminded we 
had a little snow around here 3 or 4 weeks ago, 12 to 14 inches. Seven 
hundred or eight hundred automobiles got stuck at the racetrack. 
Do you think people could get back onto the highway or get home? 

They called in the State police. Could the State police get them 
back home? 

No; what did they have todo? They called the Army. 

Suppose you get into a shooting war. Who will be called on to 
do what? 

Mr. Fioop. We know something about the Army end of it. We will 
hear much more later. Some of us have been through this for a 
couple years. At least the Army has a setup to go on maneuvers and 
to do certain things. 

We asked the Navy people what they were supposed to do. 

Now we have you here. All I am trying to find out this afternoon 
is what the Air Force’s job is. When we ‘eet the Army here we will 
ask them. 

Obviously we do not have very much for the Air Force to do, and 
for obvious reasons. It is conceivable they may need civilian defense 
help and Army help. 

General McIunay. That is the reverse part of the picture I was 
referring to. Although there will be areas in which the military may 
well have to go in to relieve the civilians of a terrific problem, ‘where 
their medical capability has been largely destroyed as well as fac- 
tories, homes, et cetera, there will be other areas where, as you have 
just mentioned, we may well have to call on civilians to help us clean 
up something because it is important to us to get it cleaned up be- 
cause we have a war to fight. 

Mr. Froop. If the United States is under enemy nuclear attack in 
all-out war we cannot turn over the Department of Defense to take 
care of civilians. We cannot have them on highways. They have 
to get out of the way. That is a rough, tough, and unpleasant thing 
to say but it will be that kind of a show. 

Somebody has to take care of the civilians. How, when or where 
I don’t know, but it cannot be the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force. 

I just wondered how they were cluttering you up. I don’t know. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


HOSPITALIZED MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to primarily request the in- 
clusion of material in reference to the hospital and medical support 
program in the record. 

I notice that General Friedman indicated that their rate of mili- 


tary personnel hospitalized per 100 military personnel was down to 
0.3. 


— 
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General FrrepMan. Yes, sit 

Mr. Forp. In contrast to 1.3 in fiseal 1950? 

General FrrepMaAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How do you entitle that? I am trying to compare it, 
for example, with the Army picture. They have two titles to charts 
that in their opinion reflect a good situation or a bad one. One is ad- 
mission rates, and the other is noneffective rates. 

Is the figure you use in the noneffective rate category ? 

General Frmpman. I would think so, sir. This would not be a 
hospitalization rate. Actually, as I said, we picked up some 4,300 
people who would otherwise be considered ineffective. So, I would 
think that this would be the closest comparison with the Army figure. 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY 


Mr. Mitier. Do you have in the Air Force a category of “tempo- 
rary disability” where an airman is sent home until he gets over 
something and receives a portion of his pay ? 

General Frrepman. No, sir; not that I know of, sir. I know we 
have people on the temporary disability list and that is normally prior 
to retirement. 

General Bogart. We have a temporary disability retirement, sir, in 
which they are required to come back for a reexamination to see 
whether they will be returned to full duty at periodic intervals, and 
we do have convalescent leave. 

Mr. Mitier. Convalescent leave is where a man is still on full duty / 

General Bocarr. That is right; he is on full pay. 

Mr. Mirier. But the category I was trying to get some information 
about is whether or not you send a man out and he is retired on partial 
disability, so to speak, and then has to come back for periodic 
examinations, and is either permanently retired or returned to duty ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Depending upon the developments in his case? 

General Bogart. That is right; we do have that category. 

Mr. Miiier. Those men are not carried on your active roster; are 
they ? 

General Frrepman. They are not. 

Mr. Mitier. They are carried on a temporary list? 

General FrrepMan. They are carried on a temporary disability re- 
tired list; yes, sir. 


ADMISSION AND NONEFFECTIVE RATES AND DAILY PATIENT COSTS 


Mr. Forp. General Friedman, on page 877 of the Army hearings 
for fiscal 1958 there are two charts, one involving admission rates and 
the other noneffective rates. 

[ would like to have inserted in these hearings comparable charts 
as far as the Air Force is concerned, and also chart material showing 
the average beds occupied by active duty Air Force patients in all 
hospitals. 

In addition, information showing your daily patient cost, not just 
for 1 year, but for a period ine ‘luding 1959 back, 5 years. 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir; we have that, Mr. Ford, and we will 
insert it in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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The information requested on admission rates of Air Force personnel covers 
fiscal year 1950 through fiscal year 1957. Prior to this time the Air Force was 
a part of the Department of the Army. The admission rate, expressed in num- 
ber per 1,000 military strength, indicates the average yearly admission from 
duty, treated at any medical facility. Battle casualty admissions are included 
in fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 

With respect to the chart on noneffective rates, the data represent a daily 
average number noneffective due to medical reasons per 1,000 military strength. 

With respect to the chart on occupied beds, the data represent the daily 
average number of beds occupied by active duty Air Force patients in all hos- 
pitals, including Air Force, Army, Navy and other agencies. 


Cost PER PATIENT-DAyY 


The cost per patient-day over a 5-year period for treatment in Air Force 
hospitals in the continental United States is as follows: 


Fiseal vear: Cost per day 
a aed - sdeccdagalseeeiniee $19, 26 
Ra hike 3 ek 5 5 ai ea Sh Re a eee eee ee eee ee 21. 78 
1957_ Na Sante iE a et eee Te 
1958 (estimated ) See ene a ee ee cia cndibinidacnnsibietadedbay ae 
eT I eng ts sescinsttiisnctasapngussshsctniiesiale ai elieitinia aahinieumlilbiesNeedobemeasin soe. | 


Because of the increased cost of personnel and supplies, it is estimated that 
the cost in fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 will exceed the cost experienced 
in fiscal year 1957. Of the total cost of $26 per day in fiscal years 1958 and 1959, 
$15.96 will be for pay of military personnel. Since the cost of military pay is 
financed from another appropriation, the cost to the operation and maintenance 
appropriation will be $10.04 per day in fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 


AVERAGE HOSPITAL BEDS OCCUPIED 


Mr. Forp. Also, I think it would be helpful if we could have some 
material showing the percentage of beds used. 

General FrrepMan. We have that, sir. There is a recurring re port 
on that. I have only the overseas portion with me, but we do have it 
for the ZI as well as overseas, and we can insert that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


During fiscal year 1957 the Air Force had an average of 13,980 operating beds 
in Air Force medical facilities and an average daily patient load of 9,463 con- 
sisting of Air Force, Army and Navy military patients, dependents and others. 
This resulted in an annual utilization rate of 68 percent. In the first half of 
fiscal year 1958, the average operating beds was 13,888 compared to 9,907 aver- 
age daily patients. The utilization rate for the first half of fiscal year 1958 
was 71 percent. 


Mr. Mititer. When you are giving Mr. Ford those figures, could 
you include the numbers on your temporary disabled retirement list— 
the ones that are carried in that ¢ ategory also ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows: ) 

As of December 31, 1957, the following personnel were on the temporary dis- 
ability retired list: 

Regular Air Force officers_ 
Regular enlisted personnel__ Siecied . a 4 
Reserve officers_____- a 7 gin a ec “— , 
Reserve enlisted personnel_-_- 


Total : acaba en atlas 1, 
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SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 
AIR ATTACHE AND AIR MISSION OFFICES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Proceed with your presentation reflected on page 28 
of the justification. 

As I reeall it, we left off with the discussion of air attaché and air 
mission offices. 

General Frrepman. The funds requested under budget projects 483 
and 484 are required to support the 55 air attaché offices throughout 
the world and the 15 air mission offices in Latin America. 

Additional detail from our backup book will be inserted in the 
record at this point if there is no objection. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


Arr ATTACHE SysTEM PROGRAMS AND RELATED Cost Factors 


Project 483, Air attaché offices 


| Fise al year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 
actual | estimate estimate 
Program element 


| Num- | Cost Num- | Cost | Num- | Cost 







ber | factor ber | factor | ber | factor 
. A 
1. Air attaché offices—number of 53 @) | 54 Q@) | 55 (1) 
2. Personne] (military and civilian) strength: | | 
) Military—end year | 383 | (1) | 390 (1) | 395 | (1) 
6) Civilian—end year | 244 Q) | 235 | (1) | 235} (!) 
ted States nationals (01) ee (79) | (79) (79) 
Jatives (01) | (165)| _-: | (156) | (156) 
¢) Civilian—man-year 236 | $2, 688 | 233 | $2, 888 230 $2, 991 
United States nationals (01) | (75)| 5,331 | (78)| 5,495 (77 5, 684 
Natives (01) | (161); 1, 456 (155) 1, 577 (153) | 1, 636 


| 

| 
(Upward trend in civilian salary rates | 

is ¢ ee ittriby table to conformance | | 

with loc ul pay scale requirements.) | 

3. Equipment as signe xd, as of end year: | 
| 

| 


(a) Aircraft 35 (*) 34; (!) | 35 (4) 
(1 aircraft eliminated by OSD direc- | 
tions in fiscal year 1958; 1 aircraft pro- | | | | 
gramed for Ethiopia in fiscal year 1959.) | | | 
(6) Motor vehicles. | 196 Seu 19; © | 201; () 
3 vehicles programed for new offices | 
2, Rumania, 1, Syria, in fiscal year 1958; | | | 
3 vehicles programed for Ethiopia in | | 
fiscal year 1959.) | | 
4. Family hosing units, leased | lll | 1,726 | 111 1, 737 112; 1,737 
1 unit increase is programed for Ethiopia | | | | | 
in fises] year 1959.) | | | | | 
5. Dependent education program—student load__._-._} 312 | 233 | 329 | 255 338 255 


1 Not applicable. 
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CATEGORY OF EXPENSE 


Project 484. Air Mission Offices and Inter-American Relations 


{In thousands] 























Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
1. Personal services saweuddésbaathinnhdbecebakieis $143.6 | $137.0 | $142.0 
2. Other nonpersonnel expenses !______-- ; i ; vara 439.1 | 473.0 478.0 
Total obligations.-__- —— jibe becaisiende tise. abate 610.0 620.0 
New obligations authority --_- a ” ‘ wal 545.0 555.0 
Reimbursements.........- wa é = ---| ipsa 65. 0 65.0 
Sennacine oe = — — - thom ieee 

| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

erie i 
1 Breakdown of other nonpersonnel expenses: | 

(a) Supplies and equipment _----- : ois it $107.6 $134.8 $126.6 
(5) Contractual maintenance ; pabbbpndes sane 14.9 | 17.3 | 17.3 
(c) Leased real property rentals__-- couaamaeee | wl .5 | 5 
(d) Purchased utilities. ; Sse sd a 6 6 
(e) Commercial communications..................- otal 4.8 4.3 3.5 
(f) Education of dependents Ee aaa 56.7 62. 4 64.0 
(g) Laundry and dry cleaning-.-- a 10. 4 12.8 12.8 
(h) Federal employees. . — igthdaditsindnddieaasegs 5 .5 
(i) Language training--.- ee 2.5 9.5 9.8 
(j) Travel requirements--. 7 pas etlbianaensenies 71.9 | 79. 2 | 81.3 
(k) Janitorial services. Se coe Bee ae 17.2 | 19. 4 | 19.4 
(1) Subsistence - .- 52: oom 87.9 49.3 | 49.3 
(m) Additional compensation... --.- cele anil 64.4 82. 4 82.4 
(n) Industrialization of MATS--- , cic cles : ; 10.0 
Total, other nonpersonnel expenses_..........---- 439. 1 473. 0 478.0 


PERSONNEL (MILITARY AND CIVILIAN)—STRENGTHS, END YEAR PROGRAMED 
FoR JUNE 30, 1959 


Project 484: Air Mission Offices and Inter-American Relations 


Military 











Organization S © = = 5 = 3 Civil- 
5 # =| § 7 o ian 
: = a = = 5 7 aii total 
a o 4 a © fy > a aa =< S 
1, | 
1 3 4 2 2 I 13 2 
1 2 1 2 3 4 2 
l 1 3 l 3 2 | ll 2 
1 | l t 2 7 2 1} 17 2 
l l ] l 4 3 1] li 2 
1 | 1 5 7 1 16 i 
sivad 1 1 2 2 2 s 1 
Guatemal l l 1 ~ ) 8 l 
Hait ] l 2 I } 8 2 
Hondu ! l l 4 l s i 
Nj mua 1 | l 1 ] 2 2 $ l 
> x l 1 2 6 l 1! 1 
1 { 4 l 5 3 l 3 
] l 3 l 6 l 3 l 
1 1 6 2 11 { 25 1 
i 1 9 
1¢ 14 33 23 ] 2 68 32 189 23 
9 
1 l 1 ; l ; s 2 ) 
3. 
1 17 15 38 24 1 2 77 40 15) 215 
1 Not included in strengths. 2 Includes 2 United States nationals, - 


22910—58- 45 
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HEADQUARTERS USAF DIRECTED PROJECTS 


General FrrepmMan. Obscured, and for good purpose, under the 
title, “Headquarters USAF Directed Projects (489A and 489B)” 
are several vital operations. Since my discussion of these activities 
must be classified, I would like to continue briefly off the record. 

(Discussion off ‘the record. ) 


RUSSIAN TRANSLATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. How much money do you have set up for the pur- 
pose of Russian translations ? 
General Frrepman. We have a detailed break but it is not broken 


down in that way. We will supply the information for the record, 
sir. 


(The information requested follows :) 
RvuSssSIAN TRANSLATIONS 
A total of $2,037,000 is requested for the purpose of translating and abstract- 


ing Russian literature. 


General Frrepman. The increase in requirements for these projects 
is a reflection of the increasing emphasis in this area. 


TRAVEL IN CONNECTION WITH SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


In the area of servicewide support, the largest portion of the travel 
cost must be categorized as overhead as shown on the table below. 
However, analysis discloses that a significant portion ($3,442,000) of 
these costs can be directly related to combat readiness or the accom- 
plishment of specific operations such as the Air Force auditing func- 
tion, the air mission and the air attaché system. 


Servicewide support—travel, fiscal year 1959 
[In thousands] 





Research and development and missiles program___-------.---_________ $1, 150 
hate aaie nee eee 198 
IN a ch ck ibe cbc sama acca Sua one onecee 300 
Investigational activities—security, sabotage, espionage________________ 665 
IN i lcncscdondecncinnee ir cd ss ecclesiastics oceneagelenpaicabeabeipeeecaaien 268 
aU a ca re a 91 
ii cieciecstacc snatch tain oy GGA aici Gs dn ia sen ice os epi emetic aba 450 
a ic cap scariest geld args dt sels ancl ace eateaaneaeiiar in eae la eee 320 
I NIN NS ap ee ih ec pi ass Sass igh Sinan la einen daiaaiaaa 40 
AGmeinisivaGion, supervision, IepeChOn..... 2.66 ec we dee 4, 678 

UD cn Se scp ee iad sro a lh ig i angst ala 8, 160 


COMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


General Frrepman. Exclusive of the direct combat readiness to be 
derived from the servicewide support funds as they apply to the com- 
mercial communication systems and classified projects, we must pro- 
vide for command administraticn. The total amount of $136,500,000 
included in the fiscal year 1959 estimate for this purpose represents 
approximately 3 percent of the $4.1 billion requested for fiscal year 
1959 in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. These costs 








re we ee ee 


Sed 


' 


— 
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cover the operation of Headquarters, USAF, and all major command 
headquarters including Headquarters, Research and Development 
Command. Additional details from our backup book will be inserted 
in the record if there is no objection. 


CoMPARISON OF MaJsor ITEMs or EXPENSE 


Project 481 command administration 


[In thousands] 


| 


; Be = 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

















Items of expense 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
a ee Z Logie. al oe a 
Personal services. kellie a $107, 435 ~~ 110 $103, 654 
Federal Employee Contributions Act_. ai etna S | 629 | 7, 255 | 7, 151 
Nonpersonnel expenses... . 4 24, 497 | ai; 828 | 25, 695 
Total__- os satiny ee Sa 132, 561 | 134, 198 | 136, 500 
Reimbursements . | ; 3,475 rs g92 | es 900 
New obligation authority _- . fs 129, 086 133, 301 | 135, 600 
| | 





Comparison of personal services reauirements 


{In thousands] 


| | 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





} 








| 
Ne Ca oiikdnnintiincrwinsed dcinasbitndeheniabpaide ab aedabiamine $107, 435 | $105, 110 $103, 654 
Strengths: | 
End year. -_._- Be Fee pated dine 19, 407 | 18, 185 | 18, 182 
Latest (as of December 1957)... peadgnadee+ be nghniet cab Mtbekies dit RI Baits nccncareies 
DOP IONT isco i ies 19, 545 | 18, 497 17, 829 
Salary: 
SE TANGEOID 6 is 5 os ccd eedcdecnnnaneese Saas) $5, 323 | $5, 494 $5, 640 
Overall (average) ............- seteplh de tbiuiaietutttialind abate =I $5, 497 | $5, 683 $5, 814 
On sie od gna caan eae ee ($106, 984) ($104, 732)| ($103, 241) 
Strengths: | 
End year-. ahasdierse aaaalalentimiaeved 19, 181 | 17, 997 | 17, 994 
Latest (as of Dece mber 1957)... cviaetiintiiteitimeditas teeta | 17, 727 |------- ‘ 
Man-year-__- iddedwnd : ous Sieall 19, 301 18, 313 17, 645 
Salary: | | 
Basic (average) .........-.-- siecdieabaiitesembecnaniaatalasad | $5, 360 $5, 521 $5, 668 
Overall (average) ................-- Sdn $5, 543 | $5, 719 $5, 851 
OF Catlin. coe Nees anbcasanabee ae ($451)| ($378) ($413) 
Strengths: | | 
ON Ok nae 226 | 188 | 188 
Latest (as of December 1957). Bic reget siaapid ec trattoos ean ake anata UNE Leaks ceosicaiee : 
Man-year.._-- a Macc cehugic eel 244 | 184 | 184 
Salary: 
ORI CRIIGIIIIED ..... .:--ctcevatinmitemenieietie iene $1, 585 | $1, 952 | $2, 160 
Overall (average) --.---- = puicibcmestibaeeee $1, 864 | $2, 052 $2, 245 


Comparison of nonpersonnel reauirements by category of expense 


{In thousands] 











Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Category of expense 1957 1958 1959 
actual | estimate estimate 

Purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment___-__-_- $3, 477 $3, 285 $3, 842 
Contractual maintenance of equipment --_- ; Le, waiwall 298 600 | 823 
Leased real property rentals 3 | 60 54 | j4 
Electrical accounting machine rentals | 3, 032 | 3, 759 6, 573 
Contract technical services... ; 0} 12 12 
Commercial communications 4,015 | 2, 925 | 2, 963 
Commercial transportation of things 377 | 600 | 859 
Federal Employee Contributions Act , 629 | 7, 255 | 7, 151 
Travel requirements e 10, 151 | 7, 478 7, 603 
Other nonpersonnel expense . . | 3, 087 | 3, 115 2, 966 

Total. a he ae ee ee 25, 126 | 29, 083 | 32, 846 
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Masor AiR COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


The major air command headquarters listed below are responsible for com- 
mand planning, administration, direction, control, and supervision of our tactical 
strategic, defense, and support activities on a worldwide basis. The support 
activities include such functions as transport, logistics, and training which are 
vital to the overall operation of the Air Force. The command headquarters 
are responsible for establishment of implementing procedures and policies as 
they pertain to the respective missions and assigned installations. The 15 major 
air command headquarters funded under this budget project are as follows: 


1. Air Force Accounting and Finance Center, 3900 York Street, Denver, Colo. 

2. Air Force Security Service, San Antonio, Tex. 

3. Air Research and Development Command, Andrews Air Force Base, Camp 
Springs, Md. 

4. Continental Air Command, Mitchel Air Force Base, Hempstead, Long Island 

5. Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 

6. Air Training Command, Randolph Air Force Base, Tex. 

7. Military Air Transport Service, Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Ill. 

8. Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. 

9. Strategic Air Command, Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebr. 

10. Alaskan Air Command, Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, Alaska. 

11. Pacific Air Forces, Hickman Air Force Base, T. H. 

12. Tactical Air Command, Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Va. 

13. Air Defense Command, Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

14. United States Air Forces in Europe, Wiesbaden, Germany 

15. Joint United States Military Group, Madrid, Spain 


Fretp EXTENSION OFFICES OF HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR ForcE— 
FUNCTIONS AND LOCATIONS 


The field extension offices perform specialized field services on a worldwide 
basis but are not properly a part of any subordinate command. These services 
consist of such functions as auditing of property and fund accounts, technical 
guidance of civilian personnel programs, liaison on construction and real prop- 
erty activities between the Army and the Air Force, flying safety, air target 
analysis and compilation, and other technical functions. 


FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES OF HEADQUARTERS, USAF—-FUNCTIONS 


1. Auditor General.—Performs audits and examinations of appropriated and 
nonappropriated fund accounts as well as records pertaining to the receipt, dis- 
tribution, and control of all property, to insure the efficient administration of 
accounts and financial matters related to need, acquisition, custody, use, and 
conservation of Air Force funds, property, and other resources. 

2. Directorate of Military Personnel.—The physical evaluation boards act as 
factfinding groups to consider the retention and/or release of military personnel 
from the service for physical reasons. 

3. Directorate of Civilian Personnel.—Conducts surveys of Air Force com- 
mands and installations to evaluate the civilian personnel administrative pro- 
gram and renders staff assistance; responsible for recruiting and filling requisi- 
tions for civilian personnel from overseas Air Force commands; conducts the 
personnel research program to improve civilian personnel operations, produc- 
tivity and morale; conducts training for civilian personnel officers and special- 
ists in the required skills and techniques of civilian personnel administration. 

4. Air Targets Division.—Develops and produces target materiel for the air- 
objectives folders on a worldwide basis. 

5. Air Technical Intelligence Center.—Produces air technical intelligence data, 
which is of a technical or scientific nature regarding research and development, 
process of manufacture, construction, performance characteristics and status of 
ground and airborne materials and equipment pertinent to air operations and 
air capabilities of an alien nation. 

6. Director of Installations —Coordinates action between Headquarters, United 
States Air Force, the Corps of Engineers and Air Force commands on matters 
pertaining to installation maintenance, construction and acquisition of real 
property; responsible for approving site plans, preliminary plans and speci- 
fications pertinent to the Air Force construction program and in addition, main- 


aE 
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tain a constant visitation schedule to all Air Force bases on matters pertaining to 
base maintenance. 

7. Directorate of Administrative Services.—Responsible for courier service 
activities for the transmission of classified matter and for the retirement, 
storage, and disposition of Air Force records stored at the St. Louis Records 
Center. 

8. 1002d Inspector General Group.—Responsible for inspection and surveys of 
all major air commands to determine combat effectiveness, efficiency, and econ- 
omy of operations; responsible for the policies, standards, and procedures cov- 
ering the aircraft accident-prevention program and for the technical inspection 
and procurement inspection programs. 

9. 1005th Inspector General Special Investigations Group.—Responsible for 
conducting investigations for the Department of the Air Force pertaining to 
fraud and conspiracy; bribery, burglary, robbery, etc.; personnel disaffection; 
sabotage, espionage, and treason; security violations; and investigations of 
personnel for clearance to handle classified information; and background in- 
vestigations on officers, airmen, and civilians. 

10. Office of Information Services.—Informs the public on matters concerning 
the Air Force and its activities through the use of all public information mediums. 

11. 1009th Special Weapons Squadron.—Performs activities pertinent to a 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, directed project, the details of which 
are Classified. 

12. Air Force Academy Construction Agency.—The mission of the Air Force 
Academy Construction Agency is to direct the planning, designing, and con- 
struction of an Air Force Academy, including the preparation of master plans, 
construction drawings, final specifications, cost estimates, and inspection of the 
construction effort. 

13. Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Office—Responsible for the development of 
nuclear propulsion systems; the development and developmental testing of 
nuclear powerplants for aircraft; the development of radiation shielding and 
components of aircraft systems; the provision and use of suitable flight test 
vehicles for testing nuclear powerplants in flight and such similar activities 
pertaining to nuclear propulsion for missiles, nuclear auxiliary powerplants for 
use in aircraft or missiles, and such other nuclear devices that may be subse- 
quently assigned to the aircraft nuclear propulsion program. 

14. USAF Central Coordinating Staff—The USAF Central Coordinating Staff 
is established to coordinate and monitor USAF activities in Canada, excluding 
intelligence and diplomatic representation functions of the United States air 
attaché, Canada, and acts as the principal liaison agent. 

15. Air Force Museum.—Preserves the history of the Air Force by procuring, 
storing, maintaining and exhibiting historical properties of significance to the 
development and operation of the Air Force and its predecessor organizations. 
It also provides a medium for informing Air Force personnel and the general 
public of the history of the Air Force. 

16. National Technical Processing Center.—Established for the purpose of per- 
forming final processing of electronic intelligence to refine the information as 
necessary to make possible its maximum exploitation for (1) the production of 
finished operational and technical intelligence; (2) the guidance and special 
support of all collecting and processing activities; and (3) the development of 
improved ELINT collecting and processing means. 

17. USAF combined intelligence support—Performs such classified functions 
and missions as directed by the ACS/Intelligence. 
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Field extension offices of Headquarters, USAF, locations 


x: Auditor general : 


Dali oe nepcews ined aigceniniamitingitnbubhes 


We ONORt P  5 ee ee ek 
PND) ORION or isi eed eecictnanieiedes 
rar Master district... os ele 

2. Directorate of Military Personnel: 
Physical evaluation boards: 
1. Parks Air Force Base 
2. Maxwell Air Force Base____________ 
3. Sheppard Air Force Base______- _-__ 
4. Wright-Patterson Air Force Base___- 
5.. Walter Reed Hospital: 22.22. ce: 

38. Directorate of Civilian Personnel: 
Hast central area office... .-....--.. 
pomanceen wren OMice.. es ee 
West central area office 
ey enn SON NNO. ee ee 
Personnel Administration School_______--__. 
Overseas Employment Office 
Classification 


and Wage Administration 


Air Tarects Division... <eces debits 
Air Technical Intelligence Center 
Director of Installations: 
a eorth Atlantic Givisieon.. 2. a 
2. New Magiand division... 
poath Aviantic division... ee cek. 
Cena Dee eee On es 
Missouri River division 
Sout weet Givision oo 
North Pacifie division 
South Pacife division... 2.2 ke. 
Mediterranean division___........_.____ 
7. Direc tor of Administrative Services: 
metres CORMi 66 Se a eee eS 
Courier transfer station No. 1 
Courier transfer station No. 2 
Courier transfer station No. ¢ 
Courier transfer station No. 4 
Courier transfer station No. §....__.__-____ 
Courier transfer station No. 6 
8. 1002d Inspector General Group 


& 


~ 


Ne 22 


~ 


jeans 


9. 1005th Inspector General Special Investigations Group: 


Grown hendeterters cons bes 
District office No. 1 
eI OREO TNO Bh eee Saas 
DTC’, GENCE ING Dc. aciacekeueehinddldetes. 
RIREIOR GION INO. i. eo al eae 
SEE IO TO Osceecicceitinacteccieaecnta nena 
eee CN BO. Oi tia octet cen 
District office No. 7 
District office No. 8 
District office No. 9 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 





Washington, D. C, 
New York, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Forth Worth, Tex: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Frankfurt, Germany 
Tokyo, Japan 


Pleasanton, Calif. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Middletown, Pa. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Washington, D. C. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


New York, N. Y 
Boston, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Portland, Oreg. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Casablanca, Morocco. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Charleston, S. ©. 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Trenton, N. J. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

New York, N. Y 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Macon, Ga. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Shreveport, La. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Rantoul, Ml. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Denver, Colo. 

Great Falls, Mont. 

Ogden, Utah. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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Field extension offices of Headquarters, USAF, locations—Continued 


9. 1005th Inspector General Special investigations, Group—Continued 
SPUR ICG GERCR TRG: Bcd cicicthnctcice anagem Maywood, Calif. 
District o000 NO... 19. csisimcietnasiieete Fairfield, Calif. 


District Gee NO: Bb icnn ccc cccntnanummmns Tacoma, Wash. 

BUC CR TON Fe i rds ses abit ainaihahisintinisit Langley, Va 

SBE Oe a ca lida he cnc te tea timastiow Geneva, N. Y. 

DURE et CEG ING Bashir ca acca Fort Worth, Tex 

Bem CUI POG nasi ica cecsinc eect Chicago, Ill. 

TRIG CIs FE arses siretnscetencnsnisemsinacaatee aad Dearborn, Mich. 

ROME Oe: CUO FN Ee sie icntdact crea aaneee San Juan, P. R. 

ROTM CIE CIO: FR: iso id cee ee inte cermeences St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
10. Office of Information Service: 

SSI TOE NS a inhi cies cae aa ee Washington, D. C. 
Eimeow Gheece IN Se eee eee New York, N. Y. 
PN gk Se as Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rau eeecn Comme a A Chicago, Il. 

11. 1009th Special Weapons Squadron______--_-__ Washington, D.C. 
12. Air Force Academy Construction Agency. __-- Colorado Springs, Colo. 
13. Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Office, Atomic En- 
SPRY COmmrIeeomh TO tsi anne Germantown, Md. 
14. USAF Central Coordinating Staff.........._-_ Ottawa, Canada 
Mm Ale Dorce Muse. 2... ee Dayton, Ohio. 
16. National Technical Processing Center____. ~~~ Washington, D. C. 
17. USAF Combined Intelligence Support___-_----~ Washington, D. C. 
CONTINGENCIES 


General FrrepMan. Budget program 490, Contingencies requires 
$6.2 million for fiscal year 1959. 

On the next Vu-Graph there are indicated the three basic projects 
to which contingency funds are applied. The amount of $533,000 
requested under Budget project 491 provides for those expenditures of 
an extraordinary, contingent, or classified nature associated with 
Inter-American relations, foreign liaison, community relations, and 
industrial security claim payments. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY BuDGET PROJECT 


Program 490: Contingencies 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year 








Project Title 1957 actual | 1958 estimate} 1959 estimate 
No. | 
(1) (2) 3) (4) 

| | 
iiaievercaieanninectiatel nuisance irincaetetshdogltndidiemsneansincastagianigin dain anamcaiteaatae enttpinainptaiaiaae aa 
491 | Miscellaneous current expenses___. fats $535 | $533 | $533 
492 | Special expenses re 4, 157 | 5, 596 5, 532 
493 | Classified investigative expenses , ‘ 75 | 135 | 135 
- — ——— - — ee 
Total GRR in sen ana detnscesccsnane 4, 767 | 6, 264 | 6, 200 
New obligation authority ’ shnbedmaninitel 4, 766 6, 264 | 6, 200 
Reimbursements .__.----- nietsbeitits imeanaoeiis 1 0 | 0 

! 














a 
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FiscaAL YEAR COMPARISON OF ACTIVITIES 


Project 491: Miscellaneous current expenses 
[In thousands] 


| 
Activity | Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








(a) Congressional inspections. .................----...-.-.-.-- $23.6 $30. 0 $30.0 
(b) Foreign liaison and Inter-American reletions.________._._- 124.0 134.1 134. 1 
Gop Deters BOGIES CUI bs <5 Sc acoewenweoccsencd 23.6 60.0 60.0 
ey eR RE ee unguenunmanenees 165.3 | 192. 5 192.5 
(e) Miscellaneous expenditures-_-_..._..........-.-----.--.---- 198. 2 | 116. 4 | 116.4 

RS is ne eo PE ett sagan nesla 534.7 533.0 533.0 


Funds for contingency purposes are necessary in order to provide the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force with a degree of flexibility required to meet extraordinary 
situations while at the same time maintaining strict control over funds for such 
purposes. The activities included are: 

(a) Travel of Members of Congress who visit Air Force installations in con- 
nection with the examination of military estimates. 

(b) Foreign liaison and inter-American relations activities which provide for 
an exchange of information about operating procedures, military problems of 
mutual interest, technological developments, and include visits to this country 
by foreign military and government officials. 

(c) Industrial security claim payments which are made to contractor-em- 
ployees who have been suspended from employment and subsequently cleared 
and returned to duty. 

(@) Community relations activities which provide participation in community 
activities, including dedication ceremonies and Armed Services Day, and for 
conducting a civil liaison program which is designed in the nature of orientation 
conferences to keep Government officials, representatives of industry, and leaders 
of national organizations well informed regarding the air-defense program. 

(e) Miscellaneous expenditures which provide for representation at functions 
requiring official Air Force participation. 


INVESTIGATIVE EXPENSES 


The amount of $135,000 requested under budget project 493 pro- 
vides for certain special expenditures required in conducting investiga- 
tions worldwide by the centrally directed Air Force investigative 
agency. The functions include the investigation of matters pertaining 
to esplonage, sabotage, subversion, and major security violations affect- 
ing the Air Force. “The functions also include the conduct of investi- 
gations of major criminal offenses and violations of public trusts in 
connection with the procurement or disposition of property. Addi- 
tionally, these funds are required for the collection and analysis of 
counterintelligence information and the conduct of investigations 
under the Air Force personnel-security program. 


SPECIAL EXPENSES 


The preponderance of the funds required under the contingencies 
program is represented by a $5,532,000 requirement for special ex- 
penses of a classified nature. I would like to continue this portion of 
my presentation off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The application of operation and maintenance contingency funds 

makes a significant contribution to the combat readiness of the Air 
Force. 


— 


ES 
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MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Finally, and in response to the committee’s request, I will now pre- 
sent a report on the maintenance of facilities as applicable to the oper- 
ation and maintenance appropriation. When I appeared before this 
committee last year to present the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate our 
request to support a minimum repair program was as you see sum- 
marized on the following Vu-Graph. ‘The Congress recommended we 
reduce the budget request by $10 million as a management and econ- 
omy effort. The third line of the chart indicates the extent to which 
the Air Force was capable of financing the facilities repair program 
in our initial financial plan. The next line indicates the capability of 
the Air Force to finance the same program within our currently ap- 
proved financial plan. The MERP (Minimum essential repairs pro- 
gram) was initiated last year to systematically reduce the backlog of 
repair projects which had accumulated over the year. In keeping 
with our intensive desire to achieve this end, we expect to accomplish 

slightly more than originally planned. Our estimate for emergency 
repairs covering restoration, replacement, rehabilitation, or recon- 
struction resulting from damage by fire, storm, or other catastrophes, 

yroved to be inadequate necessitating the reprograming of $1.8 million 
into this category. It was in the area of major repairs that we found 
ourselves ¢ ompelled to reprogram to remain within dollar availability. 

For comparative purposes the last line indicates, the extent to w hich 
the fiscal year 1959 estimate will finance the facilities maintenance 
program. 

Facilities maintenance 


{In thousands] 


CoE al TF hie Ri a | l 
Emer- Total | Cumu- 
Major gency Modi- budget | lative 
repairs | repairs fication projects decrease 
| 


| 








President’s budget fiscal year 1958___ $25, 000 $52, 910 $2, 249 | $24, 841 | $105, 000 
Congressional approved, fiscal year 1958 25, 000 43,910 | 2, 249 23, 841 95, 000 | —$10, 000 
Initial Air Force financial plan, fiscal year | 

1958 | 25,000 42, 430 | 2, 249 | 16, 813 | 86, 492 —18, 508 
Fiscal yes wr 19% 58 column of fise: aly year 19: 59 | | | 

estimates. - - ‘ s | 26, 449 24, 030 | 4,031 | O88 71,598 | —33, 402 
Fiscal year 1959 estimate Sa maeeed | 25,053 | S 


41,621 | 2,979 } 1 7, 193 86, 846 


— NS —— a - ————$— —$—$$_______ —_—— 


1 Minimum essential repair program. 
SUMMARY 


Gentlemen, this concludes my prepared statement. I sincerely 
hope I have made a contribution to this committee’s forthcoming de- 
liberation on our operation and maintenance appropriation request. 
I also hope I have been able to convey to you that we have long passed 
the stage whereby we can safely absorb deficits without costly deferrals 
or without degradation to combat readiness. 

Mr. Forp. Would you expand on your explanation of those columns 
on graph 29? 
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DEFERRED MAINTENANCE AND NECESSARY AND EMERGENCY REPAIRS 


General Frrepman. The MERP column was a special program 
which the Air Force instituted. We called it minimum essential 
repair program, to go back and pick up deferrals which we were forced 
to make during preceding years. 

We had gone out to the commands and had gone through projects 
and we had about a $200 million backlog, as I recall it, in repair re- 
quirements. 

It was obvious that we could not handle all this in 1 year in addi- 
tion to our normal modification and normal day-to-day maintenance 
and repair projects. 

We therefore set out on a 3- to 4-year basis, of which fiscal year 
1958 represented the first portion. That was the $25 million specific- 
ally earmarked to go back and pick up this stuff which had to be 
deferred over the years. 

Mr. Forp. That was included in the fiscal 1958 budget as approved 
by the Congress? 

General Frrepman. That is correct, sir, as part of the $105 million 
which was the overall major repair modification program. 

The emergency repairs which are indicated there are necessitated 
by acts of God such as hurricanes, and so on. 

Modification is the work necessary to modify our buildings for 
different purposes as determined on a mission basis. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How did this backlog accumulate? 

General FrrepmMan. Sir, as we have indicated, we have been in a 
pretty tough bind in this program. This is not to say that the three- 
billion-odd we have had over the years, $3.7 billion in fiscal year 1957 
and the approximately $4 billion which was appropriated last year, 
were small amounts of money. They were not. The Air Force did 
not fall flat on its face. We were able to accomplish a goodly por- 
tion of our job. 

The fact remains, however, that new requirements arose. Civilian 
wage board increases came up, which we were not able to budget for, 
our missions changed, and it gets so there are just a couple areas 


where the commander or the Air Force has the flexibility, so to 
speak 





TRANSFER OF MAINTENANCE FUNDS TO PROGRAM ADD-ONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, am I right in assuming that while 
there was a rather large amount, as indicated by your statement and 
the chart, of money appropriated by the Congress for maintenance 
work, that money was diverted to other purposes? 

General Frrepman. That is true, sir. As I started to point out, 
sir, there are about two areas where you can go in order to make up 
for program add-ons. That is to lower your purchase on supplies, 
local purchases, and in your repair work. There is very little else 
you can do in order to meet these contingency requirements which 
just seem to arise year after year. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does your mathematical computation provide you 
with the answer as to what additional dollars have been necessary 
to expend in the maintenance program because of these deferrals 
which have accumulated ? 
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General Frrmepman. Accumulatively speaking, sir, the answer is 
“No.” We do not show what we had to expend over and above the 
original estimates as a result of deferrals. We have a good showing 
on what we have had to defer. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What I want to establish, if it is possible within the 
confines of your bookkeeping system, is this: Presentations are made 
to the Congress for specific purposes. Money was taken from the 
original expenditure requirement and transferred to other require- 
ments perhaps considered more important. 


ORIGINAL COSTS OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


To get an evaluation of that transition of expenditure of funds 
from one purpose to another do your books in any way reveal the 
additional cost factors with which you are now confronted as com- 
pared to what it would have been if you spent the money for the 
purpose originally intended 4 

General Bocarr. Let me try to speak to that a moment. In the 
first place the answer is that the bookkeeping system does not permit 
us to come up with a specific figure on that. I have been trying for 4 
years to do just exactly that, and I have not been able to do it yet. 

Mr. Suerparp. What has been the roadblock ? 

General Bocarr. You cannot document the same item throughout 
the Air Force. I have been able to find certain specific instances, and 
very few of them, where I could go back and document the require- 
ment. For example, at Carswell Air Force Base I found a section of 
pavement which had been scheduled for repair and carried for a 
per iod of 4 successive years. 

The original estimate of cost on that, as I recall it—and these are 
just off the top of my head—the original cost of the repair estimate 
was, I believe, $13,000 for the first project. 

When the thing was finally done it was a replacement of a section 
of pavement and it cost about $55,000 for the same job. 

I know that there are many such examples and I have been able to 
document perhaps only a half dozen of them because our system does 
not uniformly carry a project with the same code number when it 
comes up in the succeeding fiscal year. 

For that reason it is impossible to see whether a project you are 
performing now is the same as the project of last year. 

I thought I had a beautiful example of this where down at Orlando 
we had a messhall which had to have the roof repaired. This project 
was put in for 3 successive years. Finally the roof fell in. Unfor- 
tunately that building fell out of the requirement and they tore it 
down ; so it made no difference, anyway. 

That is the sort of thing I have run into trying to document this 
thing. 

TRANSFER OF MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Mr. Suepparp. I had occasion to sit in at El Paso at the SAC base. 
I was being briefed by the commander at the base and his associates. 

Suddenly one of the aides came in and, in an aside to the com- 
mander, called his attention to something specifically. 

At the end of the briefing he said “Would you care to come with 
me? 
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I said, “Where are you going?” 

He said there was a happenstance quite indicative of the mainte- 
nance program I might be interested in. 

We drove down to an auxiliary storehouse. Here was a gentle- 
man, I would say approximately 60 to 62 years of age, sitting in a 
swivel chair with this much of his head above the floor. He said “I 
remained here, General, for one purpose. I have been trying for 614 
years to tell you that this floor was unsafe. Will you accept the evi- 
dence?” That is not fiction. 

When we get into the maintenance problem, Mr. Chairman, you will 
see this holds true throughout the military. From my personal ob- 
servations, we have been pound wise and penny foolish in permitting 
deviations of expenditures for maintenance. There may be a few 
glaring examples on that, but, generally speaking, would your ex- 
perience indicate that is the major item as compared to the others? 

General Bocarr. It certainly would. We had a special investiga- 
tion of this made by General Smith, a Reserve major general, who 
was called to active duty by Mr. Douglas, the Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

He made a report on this. His finding was exactly that. 

There are two things which contribute to this, Mr. Sheppard. The 
No. 1 thing right now, I believe, is the fact that our military con- 
struction program is behind. We are, therefore, using a lot of facili- 
ties where we should not be spending money to maintain. It is too 
expensive to maintain some of them. The other point is that this 
deferred maintenance is really catching up with us, as you indicate. 
There is no question about that. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


Mr. Suerrarp. What would you say at the moment, gentlemen, if 
you can give us an approximate figure or a literal figure, when you 
consider the backlog of maintenance as it presently prevails and 
including your budget we presently have under consideration ? 

General Frmpman. I think we can supply that, sir. As I say, I 
am pretty certain of this, but I would like to correct it for the record. 
We are talking in the area of from $250 million to $300 million on 
backlog of deferral. 

Mr. Gartock. There is another aspect to this problem to which I 
would like so address myself, and that is the fact that this is not a 
case that the Air Force wants to defer this maintenance. Within the 
total funds which are available to us and within the priorities which 
are on for operational readiness, giving high priority to maintaining 
the maximum possible operating readiness on a current basis, the 
things which fall out are those which it is indeed possible to put off 
until next year in the hope that they will be fixed. 

When you have the wage-board increases and increases in the price 
of aviation fuel, when you have typhoons and all those things, it 
comes out of that area. I believe the record will show that the Secre- 
tary testified that this appropriation has regularly been short of 
money. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Garlock, you have been associated with this 
type of operation for a good many years, and the maintenance ap- 
propriation is a soft spot within all military branches, diverted to 
other purposes if and when somebody’s priority prevails. Is that 
not pretty nearly true ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. That has not been true in the Air Force in the last 
o} years. 

Mr. Suerrarp. [f it has not been, why have you done it? 

Mr. Gartock. Because we have not been able to convince the powers 
that be that we need more money. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. But your answer does not change my statement. 

Mr. Gartock. Over the years- 

Mr. Suerrarp. It is merely an excuse for it. That isall. The fact 
still remains that, whether it is your home or your wardrobe or your 
family’s physical welfare, you reach a point of diminishing returns 
somewhere. If you go beyond that, you are going to pay through the 
nose for it. Is that true or untrue? 

Mr. GarLock. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I go right back to my original statement. Taking 
all of your appropriations, without at the moment considering the 
deviation reason, it is always pretty well considered that the mainte- 
nance appropriaion is the place to reach in and grab from, compared 
with all other appropriation categories. Is that right or wrong! 

Mr. Gartock. That has been the practice. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That has been the practice. There is no question 
about that. That is the practice at the moment. It is one which 
has gone on for the last. 15 years. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, I should like to point out, as indi- 
cated also, I believe, in Mr. Douglas’ testimony in the record already 
before the committee, that, within the amount of the budget the Air 
Force had, we would have allocated more money in fiscal 1959 to this 
particular area. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am not charging the responsibility to the Air 
Force per se. I am charging the responsibility to the definition we 
get up here of where money is to be appropriated and applied as 
against where eventually it is applied, and then looking at the cost 
factors to see who is making a mistake. That is the way I approach 
it. Of course, I can understand your position. 

Mr. Gartock. One of the really big problems in all of this, which 
I am sure applies in all three services, is that the rules under which 
you make up a request are that you will assume that everything is 
going to remain status quo. That is the only thing that never hap- 
pens. So all changes in wages, prices, missions, and everything else, 
always have to be absorbed within the appropriation. That leads to 
a lot of this problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I observe there ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, you may. 
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ABSORPTION OR SUPPLEMENTAL TO MEET UNFORESEEN INCREASES IN COST 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, this is not new. I have pointed out 
in previous years, and I point out again, that there ought to be some 
better method of coordination among the various boards, bureaus, 
agencies, and commissions. When the wage board decrees that the 
blue-collar wages shall go up, if they did what they should do as a 
matter of practicality, that increase would become effective at the end 
of the fiscal year. They do not do that. So the wage increase com- 
ing as it does perhaps during the middle of the fiscal year or maybe 
early in the fiscal year, there has been no way for the Military Depart- 
ment to anticipate that. I have suggested the end of the fiscal year 
effective date, which of course has not gotten anywhere. 

But, on the other hand, I have also suggested that inasmuch as that 
has occurred after the budget has been prepared, presented, and the 
money appropriated, that is a perfectly logical and proper time and 
place for making the request for supplemental funds, because it is 
something which has arisen since the original appropriation had been 
made. 

If they would do that, you would not be dipping into the mainte- 
nance money to take care of something you could not foresee. I do 
not know why there should be any hesitancy on the part of the Secre- 
tary of Defense or the Secretary of the Air Force in making a request 
for supplemental funds as soon as a wage increase like that takes place. 
Not only that, but military pay has happened that way. A bill will 
provide for increased military pay or civil service, or something like 
that, during the year; and yet I cannot recall very many times, if 
any, when a supplemental request has come in and just said in so 
many words, “The wage board has increased the wages so much. 
That is going to cost us so much. Therefore, we need a supplemental 
appropriation of so much.” 

Mr. Suerrarp. Of course, I might say to my colleague, every once 
in a while I think the Congress digresses, too, when they say, “All 
right, here is such an event which has occurred expenditurewise, so 
you absorb it.” The minute you absorb against your formula, obvi- 
ously something in the formula goes haywire and you do not have 
the same end result. 

Mr. Scrivner. I make that very same observation. On some of the 
bills we pass, the request is made. Even at that, if I were Secretary 
of Defense, even though Congress said absorb it, I would still come 
in and ask for a supplemental and then put it up to them. 

I have one question on this. 

Mr. Forp. May I say something at this point, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think such a request would have a very healthy influence 
and impact on some of the things we do up here when we forget about 
the end result as far as dollars are concerned. 


FURNISHING OF GENERAL OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not like to do this, but I cannot very well avoid 
it. In recent days there has been rather full coverage of a situation 
which developed in the Philippines where an Air Force General, for 
reasons best known to himself, had quite a bit of repair and rebuilding 
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done to quarters and whatnot. Out of what funds did that money 
come? Out of this? 


Mr. Gartocx. That was paid out of this appropriation, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not have any control of that? That does 
not happen just in the Air Force. It has happened in some other 
instances where money has been used for some reasons which are not 
always what they are supposed to be. 

Mr. Gartock. This, Mr. Scrivner, gets down to the problem of how 
you are going to run an organization of this size. We believe it was 
essential that you decentralize a lot of this kind of decision. I have 
checked into the amount of money made available to that command 
for that purpose, and it was reasonable for the total problem the man 
had to deal with. That he chose to put it on a very limited number 
of facilities is a matter of not good judgment, as the Chief of Staff 
indicated, and it is a problem to be dealt with, in my opinion, by 
the Chief of Staff. 

I believe General Bogart can add to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, it is a little difficult to understand how a 
man who has been in service that long and reached that rank would 
exercise that poor judgment except for the fact that the further away 
you get, the more remote, a change comes about in the attitude of the 
personnel. I think perhaps if I had not asked it, somebody would, 
either here or on the floor. I do not care even to mention the man’s 
name. This conduct cannot be excused. Certainly it cannot be con- 
doned. While one instance involves a comparatively small amount— 
repeated instances can run into large sums. 

Where one instance like that happens, somebody else hears about 
it and he is encouraged to do it, and somebody else is encouraged to 
do it. So I feel, Mr. Chairman, that at this point a statement should 
be given us of ali facts presently available, what action has been taken 
and what action is proposed, and, above that, what will be done to 
avoid repetition of such a thing in the future. 

Mr. Gariock. We shall be clad to put such a statement in the rec- 
ord. I would also agree w ith you, sir, that where you do that and, 
shall we say, get away with it, it encourages other people to do like- 
wise. But where you get relieved of your command for doing it, I 
think it has an equal effect of discouraging other people. 

(An off-the-record report was subsequently given to the commit- 
tee. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. I should like to ask one more question on the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under this same program when, for example, some 
general is transferred to a new base, a new post, what author ity does 
he then have to remodel, repair, and rebuild his quarters? Is there 
any regulation covering that? ‘I have run into that situ: ution, too. 
A general comes in and had done a lot of alterations. He stays a 
short while. Then the new one comes in and he calls for changes. 
He may be there only a year. Most officers are not staying any place 
very long exe ept a few of you here on the budget. The rest of you 


move around quite frequently. Even then, some of you do not stay 
here long enough. You are just getting to the point where you are 
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starting to pay dividends from your experience and then they move 
you out to some assignment where you will never use your budget 
experience again. 

But back to the problem and question—What authority do they 
have? They are transferred, and then what can they do in the way 
of rebuilding something which has been rebuilt and altered only a 
year and a half before? 

General Frrepman. Sir, I think I can speak to that generally. We 
have a regulation which specifies within certain dollar limitations 
what can be approved by the base commander, what has to come 
u 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose it is the base commander who has been 
moved in there. He is moving into new quarters. Maybe he does 
not like the color of the drapes or the kind of wallpaper or the finish 
on the floors, perhaps he wants a sunroom or something else. 

General FrrepmMan. There is no specific regulation on that. The 
only thing I can do is go back to what Mr. Garlock said. You cannot 
operate an outfit as big as the Air Force from Washington. There- 
fore, we have to delegate responsibility. We like to assume that our 
people, particularly when they assume the position of a base com- 
mander, are responsible individuals. 

I would like to think, and I do think from my experience, that the 
greatest majority of them are. 

Specifically in terms of regulations, there are dollar levels which 
are based 

Mr. Scrivner. To save time, why not insert here whatever regula- 
tions and restrictions there are. 

Mr. Gartock. I would like to add right here, though, that in addi- 
tion to trusting them, we have the Inspector General and the Auditor 
General who regularly make reports just to be sure. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but sometimes that comes too late. We had 
a little session up at Carlisle Barracks where through repeated annual 
increments they finally got some pretty substantial major construction 
done under the guise of minor repairs. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Paragraph 10b, AFR 93-3A, maintenance, repair, alteration, and minor con- 
struction projects, dated July 28, 1954, sets forth monetary limitations of main- 
tenance and operations funds for work to be performed on or in connection with 
family quarters. Base commanders are authorized to approve the following 


projects which must combine the total cost of all required foreseeable repair, 
rehabilitation, alteration and enlargement: 





Zone of Interior: 


STACI SO i te acces cnc Uk ea lena eth al a adap cece $3, 500 

nr MINE 2 or Se ce el a a a ee 3, 000 
Overseas: 

RU I a a sn a a ole rh nae se 7, 000 

en re ca ne eee eer ete ena oe ees. 6, 000 


Projects exceeding these amounts must be submitted to Headquarters, USAF, 
for approval. 

Nothing in this or any other Air Force directive limits the frequency at which 
projects to remodel family quarters may be accomplished. This is left to the 
discretion of the base commanders concerned although all foreseeable work must 
be included in one project. 


MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES AND MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask one question. I would like to ask 
why this item does not come in the bill for public works. 

Mr. Gartockx. Which item, sir? 

Mr. Anprews. Maintenance of facilities. 

General Frrepman. Sir, anything which changes the mission of a 
building, that is, a modification which changes its basic purpose or 
which is an addition to the building is under public works. These 
modifications are changes of p: irtitions, for example. Let us take the 
example that when we got the F-102’s they would not fit in the alert 
hangars at the end of our runways. So we had to put a bulge in the 
door in order to ac commodate the longer aircraft. This we normally 
do under a major repair project rather than under facilities. 

Mr. Anprews. All right. 

Mr. Forp. I believe it is true in the Army that there is a $25,000 
limitation which differentiates between maintenance and new con- 
struction. 

General FrrepmMan. Sir, this is under the public law and the general 
provisions in the MCP bills, as I recall. The differentiation as to 
whether it is MCP or whether it is repair is based on the project 
rather than the dollar amount of the project, Mr. Ford. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. This committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 19, 1958. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order. Proceed, 
General. 


TREND OF THE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION 


General Frrepman. Mr. Chairman, yesterday I completed my for- 
mal statement on the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation 
and, as you recall, we are requesting approval of a program in the 
amount of $4,354,867,000 and a new obligating authority against that 
program of $4.1 billion. 

The difference is some $253 million in reimbursements. 

I might point out to the committee, as you probably noted in the 
backup. books in section 3, we have prepared detail covering e: ich of 
the programs and tab A covers program 430, “Logistic support,” and 
tab B covers program 440, which is our training support program, 
and so forth, down the ¢ alph: abetical line covering the operational sup- 
port, medical support, and command administration. 

Then we have “Contingencies” in 490 under tab F. We have de- 
tailed outbreaks on the civilian personnel costs and nonpersonnel 
costs, and programs data indicating rate of activity for other items 
which impact the dollar estimate in each of those areas. 

Mr. Manon. The cost trend of _oper ration and maintenance con- 
tinues to go up. In fiscal year 1957 it was $3.9 billion; in fiscal year 
1958 it is estimated to be $4.2 billion; in fiscal year 1959 it is esti- 
mated to be $4.3 billion. 

Is that an upward spiral that you expect to continue ? 
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. General FrrepMan. We certainly do, Mr. Chairman. 

There is no getting around this. Of course, as Mr. Se rivner pointed 
out yesterday, we are faced with the wage-board increases; our ma- 
terials are costing us more; and then there is the very significant fact 
that, with the more complex equipment and the expansion and final- 
ization of our electronic ground environment, we are finding our- 

selves on the constant up-go. 
Mr. Manon. Do you anticipate any transfers into this appropri- 
ation or out of this appropriation in fiscal year 1959? 


General Frmpman. The duration of fiscal year 1959; no, sir. I do 
} not anticipate any at this time. 


EXPENDITURE LIMITATION ON OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. During fiscal year 1958 there was an expenditure level 
placed on operation and maintenance; was there not? 

General Frrepman. There was, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What has happened to that? 

General Frrepman. We have an expenditure objective which fairly 
well coincides with the previous expenditure limit. That amount is 
$3.98 billion. That is the expenditure objective and we expect to be 
able to remain within that, sir. 


a ee 


UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 


3 I might point out that we will have at the end of the year un- 
liquidated obligations in the amount of $849 million. 
. Mr. Manon. Generally, what sort of obligations are these? 
General Frmepman. Of course, our payrolls pay out immediately. 
These would be in the area of contract maintenance, in the depot op- 
erations primarily, sir. 
General Bogart. And local purchase. 


{ UNEXPENDED AND UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 

i - : 

; Mr. Manon. Will you have any unexpended and unobligated funds 
: that will revert over at the end of this fiscal year? 

General Boegarr. At the end of fiscal year 1958, we are forecasting 
none. 

E Mr. Manon. It seems to me that in all of the services, it was esti- 
t mated that you would not use it all and you could use it for some 
; other purpose by transfer. Was that the Army, you, or who was it? 
: UNAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 


General Frrepman. I think that I can explain that. 

General Bogart is absolutely correct insofar as our planned obli- 
gations are concerned. However, you will recall when I was over 
with Mr. McNeil there was an amount of $72.1 million which had not 
been apportioned. 

Mr. Manon. Is that situation the same now as it was then? 

General Frrepman. It is with this exception, sir. You will recall 


Mr. McNeil stated he was considering our request for apportionment 
of that amount. 
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Mr. Manon. He has not granted that? 

General Frrepman. He has approved, sir, and concurs with us to 
the extent of $50 million. 

Mr. Manon. That is the only change in the situation from the time 
it was discussed by Mr. McNeil? 

We discussed it very thoroughly at that time. 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We can refer to that point in the record for any fur- 
ther information on that. 


DIRECT SUPPORT OF MISSILE PROGRAM 


What portion of the total amount requested for operation and 
maintenance in fiscal year 1959 will be used in direct support of the 
missile program ? 

General Frepman. I have a summary on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Just give us a general idea. Put the summary in the 
record and give us a general picture here now. 

General FrrepMan. I will do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Operation and maintenance appropriation, direct support of missle programs 
Fiscal year 1959, 


estimate 
Budget program: (thousands) 

Fs estate ate tac te cade ket ea thee cee tee : $559 
hin i hii clea cn eet tel eile cian eal Adak aE BENE inthe te dl nae oe 27, 911 
I ini i Dalai h ne tid clticceci tate taint gly eal aedeagal le ta a ae clita et oe i 20, 840 
TD iii sn chi ccc sin. eee a aM an ae Be 7, 757 
Bia adecdics tacnied ceplis tne generated arenidemee ap esnkiaiaie asladisedlinaa tenia ieee - 2, 304 
TIO hears id ns eset peiec fn do cae ts ree aap ta egal negate Rage ee ne ee 3, 200 

PNT 5 ain vices sh so Sins Sissel hc ath spd eek Fa a Ne i a ak Se 62, 571 


PERSONNEL EMPLOYED IN OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. Will you provide for the record the number of military 
and civilian personnel employed in purely operation and maintenance 
type activities of the Air Force for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959, 
exclusive of the administrative type personnel ? 

General FrrepMan. We will do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The number of military and civilian personnel in the Air Force assigned to 
operation and maintenance type activities, exclusive of administrative type 
personnel for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 are as follows: 


| Fiscal yes = Fiseal year Fiscal year 





1957 end | 1958 end 1959 end 
strength 4 strength strength 
| 
Military personnel : ; ae a. 885, 035 832, 888 807, 888 
Civilian personnel (01)_.......-. Biante teen hes : 296, 502 | 284, 207 | 284, 807 
Foreign natives (07) : Se ie ; : 82, 104 67, 446 | 62, 547 


For purposes of the above table “administrative personnel’ have been defined 
as personnel assigned to the following activities: 

Headquarters USASF and field extensions, Major Air Command Headquarters 
(except Air University, Air Force Finance Center, Air Force Academy, and 
Security Service), numbered Air Forces and equivalents, and the Air Research 
and Development Command. 
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TREND OF PERSON NEL 





IN OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. Is this trend upward? 

General FrrepMan. I think that the trend in the operational area, at 
least on military personnel, I know is upward. I saw a runout on 
that very recently and I do not recall what the proportion is. I think 
General Musgrave—I am quite certain of this—will break down the 
operational versus the support categories in his presentation. 

Mr. Manon. On personnel ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

This is in the military area. 

General Bocarr. I should point out that our civilian man-years 
overall in the operation and maintenance appropriation are coming 
down: For example, in project 432, depot supply operations, 51 ,068 
man-years were utilized in fiscal year 1957; in aa year 1958, 48 736 
man-years will be utilized; in fiscal year 1959 the trend continues as 
we are programing 46,511 man-years in the supply area. 

This is a general trend and I think that we should point out that 
we are making a split wherever we can to get more military personnel 
into the oper ational side, and in some cases this means more civilians 
in the support side. 





CONTRACT PERSONNEL IN OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. The truth is that by contracting a lot of the work you 
indirectly employ personnnel which you do not show on your books? 

General Bogart. As direct hire, that is right. 

Mr. Manon. It is a question of how you want to do it. If you do it 
by people on the Federal payroll, that is one way. 

If you say, “We reduced the civilian personnel i in the Air Force” you 
can contract a lot of the work out. There is a limitation, of course. 

General Bogart. That is right. We do have a treatment of that 
problem that General Musgrave will give in the overall part of that 
situation. 

Mr. Manon. Let us not pursue that now. 


TREND OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE SHARE OF TOTAL AIR 
FORCE BUDGET 


Do you anticipate that the requirements on operation and mainte- 
nance funds will increase in relation to the total Air Force budget as 
new type aircraft and missiles are introduced? Is that going to in- 
crease your personnel ? 

General Frrepman. We certainly do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that “Operation and maintenance” funds 
provide support to all Air Force programs with the exception of the 
research and development program; is that correct ? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

I would like to add, however, that we do, out of operation and main- 
tenance, support the operation of the headquarters of the Research and 
Development Command. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE SUPPORT OF NATIONAL GUARD 
AND RESERVES 


Mr. Manon. What do you do to support the National Guard out of 
this appropriation ¢ 

General FrrepMan. Nothing, financially; however we provide for 
Reserve training. That is the operation of the 93 training reserve 
centers. We provide in the flying hour program the purchase of the 
fuel to support the Air Reserve flying program and also the repair 
and facilities of the 15 troop carrier wings. 

They are located at some 37 different stations. 


OPERATIONAL PROBLEM AREAS 


Mr. Manon. I think that we have had a fairly good presentation 
of this problem. It is my observation that you seem to be pressing 
harder for funds in the area of “Operation and maintenance” than in 
any other area and you are complaining more strenuously about in- 
adequacies in this field than any other field in the past. That is my 
overall understanding of your attitude; is that correct ? 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir. We have actually three areas where we 
have real trouble. Operation and maintenance is one. The “Aircraft 
and missile support” appropriation is another and I believe that 
construction is bidding fair to become our No. 1 bottleneck as far as 
actually getting operations going are concerned, because all of these 
new programs require construction. The impact of the shortage of 
actual new construction on the operation and maintenance area is 
terrific. There are bottlenecks and as far as construction goes, even 
in operational facilities, but what we are not doing in the construc- 
tion program is replacing overage buildings. We have a heavy load 
on the “Operation and m: Lintenance” appropriation due to that fact 
and I just do not know what we could do about it for the next 3 or 4 
years. 

ASPHALT AND CONCRETE 


Mr. Manon. Where is the place for me to present the problem of 
asphalt versus concrete ? 

General Bocarr. I would think, sir, that that would be in the “Con- 
struction” hearings, the supplemental hearings, on the construction 
program. That really does not apply in this area. 

Mr. Manon. You do some repair? 

General Bocarr. We do some repair. 

Mr. Manion. You do some repair, but, in those cases, you would be 
more or less governed by the nature of the construction which you 
were rep: iring? 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Asphalt, you would probably repair with asphalt and 
concrete; if it were concrete, would be repaired with concrete? 

General Bocarr. Yes. The question as to whether construction will 
be done, as to whether it will be asphalt or concrete, is a matter of 
construction policy and I think it should be covered at that time. 

Mr. Manon. I agree. 
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Mr. Manon. Any questions in regard to “Operation and mainte- 
nance” on my right? 
Mr. Srxes. I have some questions. 


CONSTRUCTION FUNDS IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 SUPPLEMENTAL 


General Friedman, what is your situation insofar as the supple- 
mental projects are concerned which we approved a month or so ago 
and which we understood would speedily be put into a construction 
program ? 

General Frrepman. You are referring, sir, to the $520 million ? 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. 

General Frrepman. That was appropriated. 

Mr. Srxes. This construction program was brought to us as one 
that was needed and would be expedited. Congress gave you the 
authority and the money for the program. 

How far have you proceeded with that construction ? 

General Bocarr. I can give you a status report on that, sir. This 
is as of about a month ago. On SAC alert and dispersal, we released 
the design funds on the 8th of January and design is supposed to be 
complete on all of those facilities during the last quarter of 1958. 
The construction funds have been released to the Construction agency 
and that was prior to the 1st of March or just about the 1st of March. 
Their estimate was that contract awards would be made in the period 
June to August for the most part, although they have trying to speed 
that up. I believe that they are now forecasting May through July, 
although I cannot swear to that at the moment. 

Mr. Srxes. That would indicate that you are really trying to follow 
through on the intent expressed to Congress and get this work under 
way as soon as possible? 

General Bocartr. That is quite right, sir. All of those construction 
funds, for all of those items, had been released—I think T am right— 
to the Construction agencies by the 1st of March. It is a question now 
of how long it takes them to do the design work. 

The same thing was tried on the ballistic missiles. They are in the 
same status. They are out to the Construction agencies and the funds 
have been released, so they are going right ahead as fast as they can. 


REDUCTION OF CIVILIAN AND INCREASES IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. I have noted two things about the reduction in civilian 
personnel. There has been a slight downward trend in the number 
of civilian personnel, and yet from experience I find that in some in- 
stances the work formerly done by civilians is now done by military 
personnel, even though that is against your avowed policy. 

Are those isolated cases, where you had a ceiling on civilians, re- 
quiring you to reduce to a specified number of civilians, but since 
someone had to do the work, you used military personnel since the 
only manpower available were people in uniform ? 

General Frrepman. Sir, there may be instances such as this as 
isolated cases. I certainly would not pretend that this may not take 
place. As you point out, it is not our policy to do so, and I think 
that in this particular instance it is equally important to note that 
we are taking a reduction of something like 70,000 military person- 
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nel over the period from the beginning of the prior fiscal year to the 
end of fiscal year 1959. It would be my impression, based on the 
studies that I have seen, as regards our requirements for military per- 
sonnel, civilian personnel, and composite, that this would be sporadic 
and certainly not a designed type of affair. 

Mr. Srxes. Where that happens, and I know that it does happen 
in some instances, is it a permanent situation, or do you attempt to 
revert to your normal procedure and put the military personnel back 
into operational activity as soon as you can ? 

General Frrepman. We try to get him into the oper rational units, 
General Musgrave will be here, and he will give you a pretty good 
story on our trend and our shift in that direction. 

If we are going to take care of the additional military personnel 
requirements coming about as a result of SAC dispersal and the ballis- 
tic missiles, early warning, and so forth, there is no other recourse 
but for us to get the military into that job and use civilians for the 
job which was intended. We have just reduced something like 
22,000 civilian people. 


NUMBERS OF CONTRACTUAL CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. The other item that I want to mention is one already 
mentioned by the chairman. ‘That is, that you do reduce the number 
of civilians, but your contract operations are continually expanding. 
I suspect that we will find you hire more people under this system. 
You just have listed them under another category. Do you have a 
listing for the committee of the contract personnel plus civilian person- 
nel for the last 3 years to show what the overall figure is? 

General Frrepman. I do, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you give this for 1957, 1958, and 1959? 

General Frrepman. I have the contract broken out into man-year 
figures for fiscal year 1957. That would be 102,000 man-years. In 
fiscal year 1958, it was about 99,500 man-years on contract, and in 
fiscal year 1959 that is going up to 110,000. 

On the civilian personnel, I can give you that from the green 
sheets, sir. On the man-years, sir, I would like to point out that I 
am only referring to operation and maintenance. I can give you the 
figure for others, but this accounts for about 95 percent of the civilian 
personnel which the Air Force has. 

Mr. Sr«zs. Is that also true of contract personnel? Are they very 
largely in “Operation and maintenance” ? 


NUMBERS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACT PERSONNEL 


General Friepman. Sir, I can give you the comparable amounts 
in “Research and development” for contract. In fiscal year 1957 
it was 59,000; fiscal year 1958, 56,000; fiscal year 1959, 57,000 man- 
year equivalents. 

AIR FORCE CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


= 


To come back to our own civil-service employees, in fiscal year 1957 
our number at the end of the year of “01” personnel was 311,752 
fiscal year 1958, 295,492; fiscal year 1959, 295,285. 


. 
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We must add to that our contractual labor under “07” and the aver- 
age on that, I know that we have 62,408 in 1959. 

Mr. Sixes. By contractual, what do you mean? 

General Frrepman. This is foreign hire, what we call under item 
07, “Contract hire of foreign labor.” In fiscal year 1957 it was 76,594, 
and in fiscal year 1958 it was 67,278. As I indicated before, 62,400 





INCREASED CONTRACT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. The 2 figures we are most interested in are the ones you 
have given; namely, 102,000 and 110,000 for the contract personnel, 
largely in “Operation and maintenance” as against civilians and the 
figures 312,000 and 295,000. 

General Frrepman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. So that the number of contract maintenance personnel, 
by their increased number, do tend to offset any reductions that you 
had in civilian personnel. Do you agree? 

General Frrepman. That is certainly true, sir, and, as General 
Irvine pointed out in his particular area, in the maintenance area, 
we are doing this on a basis that we think is the most economical way 
to go about it. 

This is certainly true now in our training area and in the “Opera- 
tion and maintenance” appropriation as pertains to the ballistic 
missiles. It is a matter of timing and a matter of available facilities 
and continuity of the training program, which would lead us to deter- 
mine which way we would go. 

Mr. Sr«es. I think that the committee recognizes your problem due 
to the greater complexity of equipment and the fact that you have 
new equipment which must be phased into the program. I believe 
those are the principal reasons for this increase ? 

General Frrepman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have you expand that answer and to 
give us more details to complete our record. 

General FrrepMan. We will do that, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 


The following tabular recapitulation of object class O1, “Civilians,” object 
class O7, “Foreign nationals,” and estimated contract services man-year equiva- 
lents in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation for fiscal year 1957 
through fiscal year 1959 is provided : 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 


Object class 01 civilians (end year)--........-.....-.-.-.--.--- 311, 752 295, 492 295, 285 





Object class 07 foreign nationals (end year)-._....-.-...----.--- 74, 898 66, 268 61, 469 

Estimated contract services man-year equivalents_............ 102, 173 99, 418 109, 951 
|- Ms 

Pettis pulsar We cies. alte ete: 488, 823 461, 178 | 466, 705 





It is to be noted that the figures above indicate an 8 percent increase from 
fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1959 and an 11-percent increase from fiscal year 
1958 to fiscal year 1959 in the estimated contract services man-year equivalents. 
In comparison, there is a 5-percent decrease from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 
1959 and a 1-percent increase from fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 1959 in the 
total figures. 

It is pointed out, however, that in overall manpower program and total con- 
tract services figures, as presented subsequently by General Musgrave, there is 
a significant decline in military and civilian manpower ceilings in the fiscal year 
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1957 to fiscal year 1959 time period, while total overall contract services change 
relatively little in the same time period. 

Some of the primary reasons for expansion of contract services in the opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriation portion are the rapid introduction of new 
and complex weapon systems and the insufficient numbers of qualified techni- 
cians to maintain and operate this equipment. These reasons support increases 
in such programs as contract training in the missile area, DEW line and other 
air defense systems, and contract maintenance of complex equipment. 


COSTS FOR DEW LINE AND WHITE ALICE 


Mr. Sr«es. I believe I have heard more criticism about cost in con- 
nection with the operation of the White Alice communications sys- 
tems in Alaska and the DEW line operation in the Far North. It 
appears that those costs are completely out of hand. I know that 
you have had a difficult problem in that these facilities are in a far- 
away, isolated part of the world where you are pretty much at the 
mercy of the contractors that you are dealing with and they, in turn, 
are at the mercy of circumstances which make for extremely high 
prices. They have a difficult problem in getting employees. They 
have a problem in the costs of transportation. They can work only 
a part of the year. So this is not something that can be condemned 
without expanding on the difficulties that have accompanied both 
construction and operation. Yet, I have noted that the Navy in its 
Point Barrow activities, which admittedly is a much smaller pro- 
gram, nevertheless gets its work done for a much lower cost and they 
have no partic ular difficulty in getting satisfactory personnel even 
though the Navy pays only about half the salaries your contractors 
pay on DEW line and White Alice. 

How much of an effort has the Air Force made to get those costs 
down? For instance, it costs you $4 a meal to feed personnel up there. 
You pay unskilled personnel $600 or more a month. Skilled person- 
nel may draw $1,400 per month or more plus transportation and liv- 
ing costs. 

W hy is it necessary for you to pay so much more than the Navy? 
Or why have you not been able to pull down costs with the experience 
you have gained ? 

General Frrepman. Sir, I am not familiar with what the Navy is 
paying on this. To go back, I agree that there was a problem up there 
insofar as the White Alice project was concerned and that became the 
subject of a rather strong letter from the Chief of Staff to the Com- 
mander, Alaska Air Command, to get into that thing, which we have 
done and we think that we now have got a good contract, shall we 

say, in that particular area. 

On the DEW line, we have a project office which has gone through 
the detailed contractor’s submissions on this thing. I was trying to 
find some—— 

Mr. Sixes. Actually, most of the construction is over and done. 
There is little that you can do about that. 

General Fremman. On the main DEW line that is true, sir, but 
this is not true on the eastern extension. 


COST OF OPERATION OF DEW LINE 


Mr. Srxes. You can learn from experience on the main DEW line 
on your new contracts for extension of DEW line, but I am speaking 
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also to the operation of DEW line. It seems to be unduly high. How 
carefully are you screening that? 

General Bocarr. Actually, Mr. Sikes, the cost of operation of the 
DEW line has been very thoroughly gone over. We had the same 
reaction when we saw our original estimates on the thing. We 
thought they were far too high. As a matter of fact, one thing that 
has developed that has pushed these costs up is a requirement “for a 
contractor to operate a replacement training school. Originally, the 
idea was that they would not have too much rotation of personnel and 
this was one of the reasons we wanted to try this type of operation. 
While they are able to retain a great many of the highly skilled people 
with the lower skills, still some people require training and they have 
had to set up a training course and actually train ‘rotational per- 
sonnel. The cost of that operation is under a very thorough and con- 
stant review by the project office and by the He radqu: wrters, Air Mate- 
riel Command. It has been a subject of considerable effort on the 
part of our operations people in the headquarters. 

General Blake, when this was first set up, personally went through 
the whole plan, the program, and the costing of it, to see whether 
or not there was any reduction that could be made in the require- 
ments up there; and considerable reductions were made at that time. 
The understanding that we have at the present time is that, first of 
all, the contractor on construction did a really magnificent job in get- 
ting the thing operating when he did. 

Mr. Srxes. And under very great difficulties. 

General Bocarr. And under - very great difficulties. 

Mr. Srxes. We certainly will not deny that. However, I would al- 
most say the contractor left you enough spare parts up there to build 
another DEW line. 

General Bocart. Perhaps. There were a great many difficulties 
and they really did a job on it. 

Our understanding is that on the operational cost of the line at the 
present time, that F ‘ederal Electric is doing a good job of operating 
the line. They have it under control and we think that their costs 
are reasonable, but until we get more experience we will not really 
know. As I say, it is a subject of continuous review at the present 
time and we have no reason to believe that we are out of line for the 
type of thing that we are paying for. 

One thing that General Friedman mentions is that in order to cut 
: down the operating costs, the continued operating costs, we are sup- 
plying a resupply unit on the McKenzie River and we have found 
; 


it ti a 


that to be an economical way to do it. 
APPLICATION OF DEW LINE EXPERIENCE TO EXTENSIONS 


Mr. Srxes. To what extent are you taking advantage of the lessons 
learned in DEW line construction on the extensions of the DEW line? 

General Bogart. Very much, sir. In the construction 

Mr. Srxes. Are you able to get any competitive bid features into 
the new construction program ? 

General Bocarr. They were able to do considerable negotiating on 
the western extension and I am sure that the same thing i is going on 
with the eastern. I know about it in the western extension, and not 
only was the cost estimate considerably less per item than it was for 
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the initial one but the actual facilities requirements were reduced as 
a result of that experience. 


COMPETITION CONTRACTING FOR DEW LINE OPERATION 


Mr. Sixxs. Is there a possibility of getting a competitive angle into 
the operation of DEW line? 

General Boearr. I do not know. I could not answer that. 

Mr. Sixes. There is a lot of difference in negotiating with someone 
who thinks he has a corner on the operation and that he does not have 
to worry about competition, and in negotiating with a man who feels 
that he must compete with other firms for a contract. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

You must realize that that is an extremely specialized type of opera- 
tion and there are not very many contractors who would be capable 
of doing this. For one thing, just setting up this training school is 
something of a problem. I would imagine that at least for the next 
couple of } years there would not be much competition. 

Mr. Srkes. I would not attempt to minimize the difficulties that 
have attended this operation or to take credit away from the people 
who have put it into effect. It is a very significant achievement and 
there is no question about that. 

However, I think it has cost more money that it should have and I 
think the operation of the Dew line itself continues to cost more money 
than it should. 

FOOD FOR DEW LINE PERSONNEL 


I mentioned the matter of meals, which have cost you in the area of 
$4 a meal, to feed the personnel on the Dew line. The meals that are 
served are as fine as ci 3 be with as much choice and variety of dishes 
as you would expect to find almost anywhere in the world—in other 
words, a great variety of excellent food in enormous quantities. I 
know that that is one way of building up morale, but do you have to 
build it that high ? 

General Bocarr. That is a standard problem in the Arctic, sir. 
We did it with the construction personnel in Alaska proper in 1946 
and 1947, and I had something to worry about in that connection. 
We had contractors’ messes set up there operating on a scale that we 
could not possibly support in the military side of the operation. It 
was tremendously expensive and, as I remember it, the figure at that 
time was $3.25 a meal that we were paying for the contractor 
personnel. 

Mr. Srxes. Were not the personnel in the minary forces just as 
si thy as those who worked for the contrac tors? 

General Bocarr. Absolutely, but they did not have the option of 
quitting and having to be hauled back to the west coast at the con- 
tractor’s expense. That was the difference. 

Mr. Srxes. What was your cost per meal in military messes, com- 
paratively ? 

General Bocart. I think it was about a dollar and a half. I am not 
sure of that figure, but as I remember it, our military figure was $1.50. 
It was roughly 100 percent plus that we were paying—— 
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AIR FORCE EFFORTS TO REDUCE DEW LINE EXPENSES 


Mr. Sixes. But the Air Force does recognize the fact that these 
costs are extremely high. May we have your assurance that the Air 
Forse is attempting to bring those down ? 

General Bocartr. You certainly may. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you prov ide for the record at this point any steps 
that have been taken in the last fiscal year toward bringing prices 
down in that area? I do not confine this to the high cost of meals. 

General Boagarr. We would be glad to do that, sir. I think most of 
it will be in the order of reviews of the negotiated contracts. 

(The material requested follows :) 

During the installation, construction, preoperational phase of the main DEW 
line implementation the average cost per meal was $2.52. 

The curreent average cost per meal for personnel on the main DEW line is 
estimated to be $2.85. This total includes costs of food, labor, and support. 
The costs per meal that can be attributed to transportation are currently being 
broken out and will be provided when available to the Air Force. Personnel on 
temporary duty on the main DEW line are charge $4 per meal which is credited 
to the contract and any difference is subsequently refunded to the Government. 

Centralized Air Force primary contract administration of the Federal Electric 
Company Maintenance and Operation contract is being accomplished at Pa- 
ramus, N. J. This organization is actively engaged in a survey of all costs asso- 
ciated with this contract, among which is an effort to reduce catering costs on 
the DEW line wherever possible. Further the USAF Inspector General has been 


made aware of this subject which will be included in a survey to be conducted 
by the Inspector General between April 7 and May 15, 1958. 


As a result of recent studies the Air Force plans to man the Aleutian segment 
with military personnel. This will be a controlled 2-year test leading to a final 
determination of the relative operating efficiency and economy of a civilian 
manned segment versus one that is military manned. 


COSTS OF MEALS AT DEW LINE 


Mr. Tuomas. $4 a meal for them, and your people have $1.50 a 
meal ? 


General Bocarr. No, it is the Federal electric people. 
Mr. Srxes. But that is charged to the Government. 


Mr. Tuomas. What about the construction people? What is their 
cost per meal ? 


Mr. Srxzs. It is just as high, Iam sure. 

Mr. Tuomas. Excuse the interruption, but I wanted to see if they 
were the same people and they apparently are. 

Mr. Srxes. They were operating under tremendous pressure to 
complete the project as quickly as possible. They spent whatever they 
thought was required on a contract on which there was no competi- 
tion to hold prices down. This always results in wasteful and costly 
practices. There is a tremendous quantity of spare and excess equip- 
ment and parts for much of which there is no anticipated use or 
requirement. 

Mr. Anprews. Who furnished the meals at $4 apiece ? 

Mr. Sr«es. The contractor furnishes the meal but the Government 
pays for it and the average cost has been about $4 per meal. 

General Bocart. It is part of the contract cost in every case in 
these construction jobs. 


Mr. Srxes. The food is a part of the emolument to the personnel 
and the Government pays for it. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Any further questions on my right ? 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask about the item 
shown on the chart under “Reimbursements, $253,867,000.” 

Have you discussed that, General ? 

General Friepman. No, sir; we have not. We can give you an 
indication of the source of reimbursements. 

Mr. Anprews. Insert them in the record. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Reimbursements by source, fiscal year 1959 


{Thousands} 


| Total as 

















| | 
Military | | Military 
Program | in flscal | Army | Navy Air | assist- | assist- | All 
year 1959 | Force | ance | ance other 
budget | program | cases 
iis EA cas | | ay 
| 
410___- $2, 000 | : ieee $1, 909 |__- $91 
06: 190, 200 | $892 | $349 | $139,970 | 43, 599 | $1, 000 4, 390 
440__. ; 7, 200 90 | 10 270 © Ge Lacatacnes 2, 360 
450__- si ‘ ashe : 35, 000 4, 662 694 12, 194 ROP bids 16, 145 
Ee — 6ééuag 18, 390 4, 667 1, 613 7, 872 34 |-——=—— 4, 204 
ici icc cence ddnvadneteuebans Oe ese cones Te tte oe 855 |.--- aoaal 112 
i san carer 253, 867 | 10, 311 2,776 | 160,306 | 52,172 | 1, 000 | 27, 302 


Mr. Manon. Tell him generally now. 

Mr. Anprews. Generally, where do you expect to get them from? 

General FrrepMan. Service provided to the Army and Navy for 
reimbursements. 

Mr. Giteorr. In the aviation fuels and oils area (program 410), 
we expect to get a total of $2 million in reimbursement. Of this 
amount $1,909,000 represents support of the MAP program. 

Mr. Anprews. MAP program ? 

Mr. Gircorr. Military Assistance Program—this is broken down in 
terms of training, $1,7! 52,000 ; other $157,000. This will give you an 
indication of what comprises the $2 million applied to the first line, 
the 410 program. 

In the 431 area, which is the depot maintenance area of the 430 
line of logistical support, we expect $150 million for reimbursement 
to “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 

Mr. Anprews. Where will this come from, the $150 million? 

Mr. Giicorr. $32.7 million would come from the Air National 
Guard appropriation; $59,480,000, from the MATS industrial fund 
in terms of support we w ill now be providing to them for depot main- 
tenance of their equipment, and $14,268,000 in terms of the MAP 
program. 

These are the significant segments of that total. 

We will, in transportation, receive $10 million in reimbursements 
and in the remainder of program 430, logistic support, we will receive 
$30,200,000 in reimbursements. 

Mr. Anprews. From what service? 

Mr. Gucorr. We will be receiving $12,660,000 in reimbursement in 
the 432 category, or the depot supply operations and the significant 
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contribution will come from the military assistance program, 
$10,860,000. 

Mr. Anprews. From where? 

Mr. Gitcorr. From the military assistance program. We will re- 
ceive $17 million in reimbursements from “Operation and maintenance 
of logistic bases,” and again $9.1 million of that will be in terms of 
reimbursement from the “military assistance program. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that all? 

Mr. Gitcorr. No, sir; there are reimbursements in every individual 
program. 

Mr. Anprews. You expect to receive a total of $253,867,000 in 
reimbursement from other services? 

Mr. Gue«orr. That is right—plus military assistance program. 


AIR FORCE REIMBURSEMENT TO OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Anprews. How much of the $4,353,867,000 will you pay to 
other services as reimbursement from the Air Force? Do you know? 

Mr. Gicorr. No, sir; we will have to provide that for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a general idea about that, General 
Bogart? 

General Bocarr. Yes. As a matter of fact, the primary source of 
reimbursements to the Air Force is of course the military assistance 
program. 

Mr. Anprews. My question was, though 

General Bocarr. I understand. The other way we have relatively 
small reimbursements for services rendered to the CAA and to the 
Army and Navy. 

Just off the top of my head I would estimate the total of those 
would not run over $100 million. In fact, it would be somewhat short 
of $100 million, I should think. We will have to get that for the 
: record. 

‘ Mr. Anprews. Please do that and give a general idea of the reim- 
bursements you expect to make. 

General Bocarr. Right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The supplies and services procured in the “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation are not identified by source of procurement; e. g., commercial vendors, 
General Services Administration, or the other military services. 

Reimbursement is made to the Army and the Navy for such items as: Mili- 
tary sea transportation services (Navy industrial fund); housekeeping and 
technical supplies (service stock funds) ; and ground petroleum, oil and lubri- 
cants, fuels, utilities, stevedoring services, education of dependents, laundry and 
dry cleaning, particularly in overseas areas where Army and Navy offer the most 
economical or the sole source of supply. 


In fiscal year 1959 it is estimated that reimbursements to the other services 
will be: 
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ORIGINAL OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE REQUEST TO DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Anprews. What was your original request to the Department 
of Defense for this operations and maintenance program? Your 
budget request before this committee is $4,353 million plus. What 
was your original request to the Department of Defense ? 

General FrrepMan. For direct obligations, the $4.1 billion, our com- 
parable figure to the Department of Defense was $4,260 million. Our 
anticipated reimbursements as I recall were approximately the same 
figure, about $253 million. So, therefore, you would add $160 million, 
which would make it about $4,513 million on a program basis. 


REPROGRAMING AFTER DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REDUCTION 


Mr. Anprews. Could you tell me what was eliminated in the cut 
that the Defense Department gave you of $160 million ? 

General Frrepman. This would be rather difficult to reconstruct 
here. It was purely dollars. We had to readjust to attempt to main- 
tain a balance. Mr. Andrews, you cannot take one figure, take a total 
off of this figure and say it just comes out like this. 

Mr. Anprews. Did they cut out any programs? 

General Frrepman. No, sir; it was just a dollar reduction. You 
have to sit down and reconstruct your program. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, you had to scale all your categories 
down? 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir; and switch them around to come up 
with the best balance we can within the dollars that are available to us. 

Mr. Anprews. You did that. 

General Frrepman. We have done that, sir. This constitutes, in 


our opinion, as of this date the best balance and the best program. 
Mr. Anprews. That is all. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Wurrren. I would like to direct attention to the other end of 
preparing the budget. How did you build these figures up to start 
with ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, first of all, our primary guidance comes 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the form of emergency war plans. 
From this we derive a program. We are starting here, we intend to 
go to some point, X, at the end of the fiscal year or normally 2 or 3 
years beyond that. Detailed programs are developed, flying-hour 
programs, numbers of people, numbers of operational bases, and so 
forth, into considerable detail. These and general guidelines are sub- 
mitted to commanders in the field who on the basis of their intimate 
knowledge of their detailed operations down at base level build up 
estimates at that level. They come through for successive reviews 
through the Budget Advisory ‘Committee, the Air Staff, the Air Force 
Council, and finally arrive in an approved military budget when the 
Chief of Staff has been presented this and approves it. This is a 
very quick rundown of the budget process. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is means is actually the dollar figure origi- 
nated in the field and worked up to you? 








General Frrepman. This is the normal process. I should be truth- 
ful and point out this year, however, we developed these under given 
expenditure ceilings and therefore the Air Staff worked out the initial 
estimate. We did, however, go out to the field commands and sit 
down with them and go over these estimates. We think on the basis 
of the financial plans which come in quarterly, on the basis of the 
discussions with the commanders in the field and their staffs, that this 
would represent a field submission. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is an awfully good statement but my question 
was whether the dollar figures originated in the field and worked up 
to you; is that right? 

yeneral Bogart. That is normal against the program we send out 
with our call for estimates every January. 

Mr. Wuirren. Shall I renew my question to you? The dollar fig- 
ures originated in the field and worked up to you; did they not. 

General Bocarr. They did not this time. 

Mr. Wuirren. You sent them dollar figures in advance? 

General Bocarr. We made the program and made our own estimate 
in the Air Staff in July because of the dollar limitations we had, the 
expenditure limitation overall. We have the command submissions 
based on the old program, but we had done such extensive reprogram- 
ing that those program figures which went out in January no longer 
applied. For that reason we made our own estimates. 

Then in September we sent teams out to each command and checked 
our estimates, the Air Staff estimates, we checked out with the com- 
mands and arrived at agreements in those figures so that it is not quite 
right to say this year they originated with the commands. Nor- 
mally they do, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. I did develop in the record last year that up to 
that time these figures, which frequently are quoted on the floor of 
the House by those who for reasons of their own feel you should have 
more money or perhaps spend more money or for reasons of their 
own—I am sure they are conscientious in such beliefs—wish to point 
out that whatever is in the budget is a reduction of so much beyond 
what the Air Force originally requested. 

To point out how those original figures were developed, I developed 
last year the fact that they were a total of all the requests from all 
theaters. This year you say you have been trying to meet that by 
making some determination here in Washington 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. As a guideline and have carried that to the field in 
the first instance. You are doing that this year? 

General Bocarr. That is right. I must say, sir, those figures are 
not a composite of the figures that come in from the field. 

Mr. Wuirrten. This year? 

General Bocarr. Any year. Every year the field estimates are 
run through the staff and are materially reduced. For example, last 
year our command submissions totaled over $4.8 billion after they 
had been adjusted for program duplication. Our estimate, as we 
initially submitted it last year, was $4.2 billion. 

This is the difference. You see it is not accurate to say we 
simply add up what comes in from the field. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I am not accusing you of that. The initial figure 
on which you worked heretofore has been a composite total of the 
request from the field. 

General Bocarr. Normally it would be, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have worked on that but that is where it came 
from ? 

General Bocarr. That is right. 


AIR STAFF STRIVES FOR MAXIMUM PROGRAM AND MINIMUM DOLLARS 


Mr. Wuirren. I thought it significant when General LeMay was 
before this committee, it appears in the hearings on the supplemental 
request which the committee handled earlier, at that time General 
LeMay was under questioning by Mr. Sheppard of California and 
pointed out he personally had always asked the committee for more 
money than was in the budget even though it had been denied by the 
Air Force and by the Budget. 

At that time I said, “Do you not agree, however, General that if 
the Congress had given the Air Force all the money it wanted, mean- 
ing all these figures that came in from the field, the original big total, 
that there would have been little if any money for the Army, Navy, 
or running of the Government ?” 

He said, “Quite so.” That is in the hearing. 

I mention that to indicate we need all your help and you need all 
ours if we are to hold this expenditures anywhere in balance. It so 
appears to me. 

General Bocarr. That is right. Our whole effort in the Air Staff 
is to get the minimum requirement which will meet the program which 
we have submitted. Where we run into trouble is in cutting dollars 
without cutting program. This is what happens to us at regular 
intervals. 

CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wuirren. In the $4 meal type of thing Mr. Sikes mentioned 
awhile ago, what screening process or auditing process or inspection 
process do you continue regularly to keep that type of high cost from 
showing up in these figures that you have ? 

General Bocarr. We have the regular contract administration, sir, 
and the particular one you are discussing——— 

Mr. Wuirren. I am using that as representative of things that may 
show up in any field. 

General Bosarr. This is standard. There is the project office in 
New York which administers this contract. It is under the Air Ma- 
teriel Command. The contract administration itself, the approval 
of vouchers for payment, et cetera, 1s the responsibility of this project 
office. This is the equivalent of the plant representatives offices which 
we have at each of our major aircraft factories and also the equivalent 
of the area procurement offices. 

They have the responsibility of administering contracts which 
means reviewing them, assisting in the negotiation of the contract, the 
original prices, and then seeing that only” allowable costs are paid. 
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In addition to that we have the Auditor General who audits the ac- 
counts of each of the procurement officers—and in this case the DEW 
line project office—and the accounts of the contractors themselves on a 
spot basis to make sure that all of our payments are legal and that 
the prices, the individual costs, are reasonable. 

This is a normal procedure and it is followed in detail. We do 
have Auditor Generals’ reports on all of these things. Their findings 
are reviewed by the GAO. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, General Bogart. I have the highest 
personal opinion of you and give you redit for being conse ientious in 
dealing with this but this whole activ ity is so big that it is next to im- 
possible for anybody to ride herd on it. 








INVESTIGATORS REPORTS 


Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the investigators’ reports made to this 
subcommittee has been put in the record. 

Mr. Manon. We plan to have a special hearing on those reports. 

Mr. Wunirren. I would like to respectfully urge that they be incor- 
porated in the hearings because only through that means can we 
invite correction and direct attention so that we may get information 
from other sources that may help us ride herd on this big establish- 
ment. 

yeneral Bocartr. Those reports have been helpful to us and we do 
have a very considerable activity in reviewing these reports and taking 
action wherever action is indicated. We will have a full report on 
this and as I understand it we are scheduled to present this some time 
next month. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on my right? 


0. AND M.’S RESPONSIBILITY TO KEEP ATRCRAFT FLYING 


Mr. Fioop. I have three, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not care where these figures came from, from the field or from 
you or a combination of both. I am concerned about this. Much of 
this discussion on the preparation of your budget was back in Jan- 
vary 1957, and the fall before that. You went down through 1957. 
That was all presputnik. Since this sputnik business developed the 
whole tempo, atmosphere, attitude, and what not in the field, in the 
Pentagon, here, and in your backyard was completely revamped and 
redeveloped and rechanged, I hope. 

I think a lot of it sloughed off in the Pentagon and here and in the 
field since. But these figures on operation and maintenance were all 
reflected back in the comparatively peaceful, happy days of January 
1957. Thatisa relative term, but it is a fact. 

Since then we have had this budget, you gave birth to this budget 
in operation and maintenance then came along with a supplemental. 
Now you have this budget revamped I am sure in November and De- 
cember postsputnik. We are talking January and February and 
March postsputnik, VANGUARD, EXPLORER, and everything 
else. 

Now we talk about bringing up another eee with a wing 
of B-52’s which you did not talk about in 1957 and which you ex- 
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cluded as a matter of fact in the supplemental and in 1957. All of 
these things have been snowballing all over the lot. 

Do not forget the mission of the Air Force is to—drop missiles out 
for a minute, that is very bad manners around here but for the time 
being let us put missiles over here if we can for a minute—the mission 
of the Air Force has been and still continues to be to put aircraft in 
the air, SAC and TAC. You cannot put them in the air, a lot of them 
vou put up will not stay there. They are falling down all over the 


= 
place. You are cracking up property and killing and injuring per- 


sonnel. Your installations are falling apart. 

I want to know how I am going to keep people alive in airplanes, 
how I am going to keep aircraft in the air, how I am going to per- 
form and cperate SAC and TAC if somebody i isc chiseling on operation 
and maintenance. What are you doing about this thing? Without 
operation and maintenance there “ain’t going to be no airpl: ines” in 
the air. One-third is not enough. If you can only get one-third 
operating, a certain percentage of the one-third that take off have to 
come back because there is “something wrong with operation and 
maintenance ¢ 

What about that? You got cut $160 million. Why? When were 
you cut $160 million? Was any of it put back? Have you got enough 
money? Can you keep airplanes flying? Your slogan was, “Keep ‘em 
flying.” Now you cannot keep them flying. You are not keeping 
them flying. They are falling down. They are coming back. That 
is the fault of operation and maintenance. What is going on? 

General Bocarr. You are perfectly right. 

Mr. Frioop. | know; I have been right for 102 years—my father 
was right before me. Where are we? 

General Bogarr. It is operation and maintenance that keeps these 
aircraft going. There is no question about it. I would like to make 
two points, first of all. The third of the aircraft that we have been 
talking about is a third on alert. We actually keep a whole lot more 
than that operational. Our overall figure, 1 believe, is approximately 
65 percent, and the figure in SAC is over 75 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a matter of opinion, and it is a matter of fact 
as to what they are. 

General Bogart. This isa matter of fact. 

Mr. Froop. That still does not answer my question. Regardless 
of the fact, what is the trouble? 

General Bocarr. I want to be clear about that one point. 


Mr. Fioop. All right. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE’S FINANCIAL ABILITY TO PERFORM ITS 
MISSION 


General Bocarr. The time when we submitted our $4,260 million 
to OSD, we submitted that on November 9. That was our official 
submission and our request for 1959. During that review, as we 
explained during the supplemental, the whole thing was reviewed 
and the supplemental items were picked up and ad led on. For the 
most part, with 1 or 2 exceptions, those add-ons are in the procurement 
areas or in the construction areas. They have no impact on operation 
and maintenance during fiscal year 1959. 
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Mr. Fioop. I know that. I am talking about operation and main- 
tenance. 

General Bogart. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. You are robbing Peter to pay Paul. Operation and 
maintenance gets clipped. You buy airplanes, pay salaries; you do 
all these wonderful things for the Air Force. ’ Suetiatinn and main- 
tenance gets robbed to do all these things to keep the aircraft in the 
air. When they take off they fall down or turn back because they take 
the money out of that place. 

General Bogart. I am getting to that. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

General Bocarr. We took this allowance which we received of $4.1 
billion and we went back again and reprogramed within operation 
and maintenance to see what we could support. Let me assure you 
the first thing we support is the flying mission and the operational 
support of the missiles. We do our sob and then we fall out on the 
other things that we ought to be doing like maintaining property and 
SO on. 

The net result of this is that, at the present time, our estimate is 
we will be able to do our job in fiscal year 1959. We will not be able 
to pick up any of the deferred items. We will not be able to improve 
our position materially in the local purchase, supply levels, which 
| e should be maintaining at the bases. We think that right now we 
| ‘oii have about $204 million more to ¢: arry our job out the way we 
| want to do it on a very austere basis during fiscal year 195f 
| Mr. Foon. I do not like austere programs for the next 2 2 years in 
the Air Force. 

General Bocarr. We cannot afford to do things on a lush basis, I 
can assure you. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a great way to run a railroad and an Air Force. 
We are going to have a lot of people, Cordiner report, everybody is 
for missiles and airplanes and they are going to take off, fall down, 
come back, because you are not running operation and maintenance. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is great. That is wonderful. 

General Bocarr. I say $204 million more would let us do the job 
and pick up some of these deferrals that we have done. 

Mr. Fxioop. Just so I know we are going to run an austere, cut- 
down-to-the-quick, no-margin-for-error Air Force. 

General Bocarr. That is it. 

Mr. F oop. If that is what we are going to do, and hs ao 
knows; you know it, Congress knows it, “and the Nation knows : if 
ev erybody is satisfied and you fellows are telling the truth, we Sill 
have a borderline, austere, barely capable, satisfactory but barely 
adequate budget for the Air Force and for operation and main- 
tenance and, if that is the w ay it is, that is the way it is. Is that it? 

General Bogart. That is it. 

Mr. Froov. Good; that it it. All right. 


AIR ATTACHE PROGRAM 


Last night when we adjourned we said we would talk about the air 
attaché program. There are several things we talk about in each 
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branch. We talked to the Navy about it and will talk to the Army. 
The air attachés at the embassies overseas 

General FrrepMan. Sir, if you will bite: to section F 

Mr. Frioop. I do not want to refer to anything. I want to refer to 
you. I know what you have in there. I read it last night. It does 
not say anything or mean anything. I have been around a lot of these 
pl wes and I have talked to a lot “of these men and I have talked to 
their wives and families on these posts overseas. I asked the Navy 
a lot of questions. By the time they get through with these supple- 
mentals, these hearings will not have any value because somebody else 
is running this committee and running the Government and running 
this budget. They are making policy and we are a lot of glorified, 
second-class accountants. We will not affect anything. That being 
the case 

Mr. Manon. The truth hurts. 

Mr. Froop. That is the way it is. If you think we are not im- 
portant. around here, we are not. This budget is being rewritten all 
over town, and we are 3 months behind now. By the time we get 
through with this bill the whole policy will be rewritten and this bill 
will be obsolescent. Eight hours a day doing what? Let me tell you. 

I asked the Navy a lot of questions about their attachés. See if 
somebody in the committee can find the questions like with the medical 
thing and see what kind of answers you have. These men are not 
being properly cared for. This is no reflection upon the men doing 
the job now but there are a lot of good men cannot get the assignment 
because they cannot afford to run a good show and a good shop. You 
are hiring 3 and 4 people, wives and families, for the pay of one. 
That is a reflection upon the Air Force and the United States Govern- 
ment. We all ought to be ashamed of ourselves—period. That is 
all. 

Mr. Manion. Will you put in the record at Mr. Flood’s request what 
you are doing in this area for attachés and make your answer respon- 
sive to his question? Will you provide to the committee and to Mr. 
Flood in advance a copy of what you propose to put in the record ? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the reverse, without reflection upon the attachés, 
what are they doing for the United States and for the Air Force? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

(The information referred to follows:) 








Atk ATTACHE PROGRAM 


The air attachés serve the United States by collecting air intelligence in- 
formation by overt means. Such information is reported to United States Air 
Force activities and other interested agencies, and serves as a basis for deci- 
sions relative to air preparedness and for the planning and conduct of air opera- 
tions. In addition, Air attachés represent the United States Air Force inter- 
ests in the countries to which they are diplomatically accredited, and serve as 
advisers on air matters to the chiefs of the diplomatic missions. 

All of the airmen and warrant officers in the air attaché system are volun- 
teers, and with the exception of a very few officers stationed at hardship posts 
such as Korea, Iraq, and Saudi Arbia, the officers are also volunteers. The fi- 
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nancial status of an applicant is not a factor to be considered in the selection 
process since it is not necessary for attaché personnel to supplement their mili- 
tary income from personal funds in order to discharge their duties properly. In 
this respect, airmen are given an Overseas station per diem allowance as deter- 
‘mined by the Joint Per Diem, Travel, and Transportation Allowance Commit- 
tee which constantly reviews and adjusts such allowances according to the cost 
of living at each station. Because of their diplomatic accreditation, officers in 
the air attaché system are given a maintenance authorization which permits 
them to rent and to maintain unpretentious but adequate representational quar- 
ters. They are also given a carefully controlled contact authorization which 
permits them to entertain on a modest seale for the purpose primarily of culti- 
vating contacts who will be of assistance in collecting intelligence. Both the 
maintenance and the contact authorizations for each station are established 
jointly by the three services, and are adjusted periodically as required. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions, Mr. Thomas / 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Any further question on my left ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I wondered if we would have time left to ask any. 
“Sure, I have some. 

COST OF SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


One question in my mind now in view of some of the comments 
not only this morning but in previous days made by the gentleman 
ripe Pennsylvania, I wish the chairman would assign some member 

* the staff to go through the hearings and see what the total cost 
cisale be to do ever ything Mr. Flood wants to do. 

Mr. Froop. I wish you would do the same thing. I am not satisfied 
T can do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be over $15 billion or $20 billion. 

Mr. Fioop. So what? 

Mr. Scrivner. Where will you get the money ? 

Mr. Froop. Let us worry about that later. 

Mr. Scrivner. That attitude is ruining the country now. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. General Bogart, I do not think in some instances you 
were given an opportunity to complete your answer to make ut say 
what I think you meant. I trust you will look at the record with 
that in mind, and complete any unfinished reply. 

As I understand operations and maintenance, you have so much 
work to do, so many bases to maintain. It takes so many people to 
do it, whether military, civilian, or contract. To do the job you 
require so many people. Is that pretty much the picture? 

General Bocarr. Basically, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The chart we have before us shows on the first line, 
1957, for operation and maintenance, we had $3,973,526,000. That 
went up in 1958 to $4,221 million, an increase of $300 million, not quite 
10 percent. Then it goes up in 1959 to $4,353 million, which is an- 
other $230 million increase, almost a quarter of a billion dollars. 

What do you anticipate for 1960 and 1961 and 1962? 


Constantly 
increased requests ? 
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General Bocarr. I think, sir, that our present forecast against cur- 
rent programs would bring us to about $4.8 billion in 1960 yand about 
$5 billion or a little above it in 1961. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it will be constantly increasing? 


General Bocarr. It will be constantly increasing, yes, sir. 


REASONS FOR INCREASING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. That contemplates, I assume, a greater number of 
installations of various kinds. It contemplates the added costs we 
will have for the more complex missiles, contemplates increased cost 
of wages—military pay would not be in it but increased civilian pay 
will. 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Increased cost of material, whether paint, lumber, 
tin, or whatever it may be, and a myriad of other items that are con- 
stantly increasing. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. You will notice the two largest areas 
which we support here are logistical support and operational support. 
Those are the two biggest chunks. ‘The logistical support area keeps 
requiring more money primarily because of the more complex equip- 
ment which we bring in. It costs more to overhaul and maintain. 
As you are well aware, the b-58 is coming in. We have that one 
cranked into our estimates. We have the higher performance fight- 
ers coming in. Those are cranked into our forecast. 

In addition to that, we will have an increase in installations. The 
operational installations are in the 450 program for operational 
support. 

The only new installations which come in are some of the dispersal 
bases for the Strategic Air Command, those squadron bases which 
will be operational at that time. 

In addition we do have new radar facilities coming in. We have 
the eastern and western extensions of the DEW line which will be 
fully oper ational. We have a number of missile facilities which are 
coming in and which will be operational. 

There is very considerable increase in O. and M. cost associated 
with these first missile bases. These are the primary elements. Of 
course, we do have the element of increasing cost which we have to 
take into consideration in our estimates. As you mentioned, the in- 
creased cost of materials and increased cost of wages. 


PERCENTAGE OF AIRCRAFT THAT ARE OPERATIONAL 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring back again to some of the comments, I 

cannot quite recall the question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
rs inferred that due to the fact that you were short of operation and 
maintenance funds that as many as one-third of our planes were in- 
operational, one-third defective, and I do not recall the rest of it. But 
the figures I have do not bear out that statement at all. 

I wish at this point or an appropriate point you would put in a 
full and complete statement as to the number of our planes either 
in and out of operation, the number that abort, and whatever other 


information you can give to give a full and complete picture. When 
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you give that picture give the reasons for the aborts or the failures. 
Mr. Manon. What do you mean by abort? 
Mr. Scrivner. Abort meant where they start out and then return. 
Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 
(The information is classified and has been furnished for the use 
of the comniittee. ) 


NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT ON ALERT 


General Bogart. I thought I mentioned to Mr. Flood that that 
third of the aircraft that we kept in commission is actually not so, 
it is a third on alert that we are aiming for. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one reason I asked the question because part 
of your reply would seem to infer you agreed with Mr. Flood on what 
he had said. 

General Bocarr. Not on that, I do not, sir, and I believe I also 
pointed out that our first charge against any available operation and 
maintenance money is to kee »p our oper: ational forces operating. That 
is the job we do w hether we have any more money or not. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I asked that question first. 

To carry on further in regard to your discussion with Mr. Flood, 
he referred to about $160 —_ or whatever it was that fell out. 

General Bocar r. Yes, si 

Mr. Scrivner. You were aticlieniicand I do not know whether you 
completed, make the statement to indicate what actions arose when 
the O. and M. funds were not everything you had asked for and 
perhaps not all that you really wanted. The first question would be 
this: To what primary purpose do you first apply O. and M. funds? 
The second would be where do you make your savings or delays? | 
know it is in paint and glass and shingles and concrete and a lot 
of things like that that are primarily repairs, maintenance, and up- 
keep that do not affect the operation of the aircraft although it 
would be nice to have, some of the buildings should be painted and 
I agree that if they are to be maintained properly they should be. 
Occasionally you have to do a little make-do on roofs and a lot. of 
things like that. But that is what all of us have to do with our own 
homes when we run a little short on cash. If you will amplify that 
statement for the record, it will be helpful. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Primary consideration in the application of operation and maintenance 
propriation funds is directed to finance requirements associated with opera- 
tional readiness and combat capability of strategic, tactical, and air defense 
forces. It is the policy of the Air Force to proceed to the extent possible, on a 
program of minimum or austere financing of lower priority support areas such 
as local, purchase, real property maintenance and major repair to achieve a bal- 


ance within a reduced fund availability in lieu of cutting major Air Force 
program objectives. 


In fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958, because of the magnitude of fund 
deficiency in this appropriation, it was not possible to take up our complete 
shortage in the support areas since a large portion of support expenses con- 


» ap- 


stitute relatively fixed costs for electricity, water, sewage, and the like. Ac- 
cordingly, in both these years it was necessary to reprogram to obviate the 
possibility of proceeding on a program which would have resulted in an end 
year deficit. 
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To illustrate Air Force actions under an inadequate level of funding, the 
following is a listing of areas in which deferrals and reprograming were taken 
in fiscal year 1958: 

1. Deferral of real property maintenance by contract and major repair proj- 
ects. 

2. Deferral of procurement of furniture for family housing 

3. Deferral in local purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment needed to 
maintain inventory levels at operational bases. 

+. Reduction in procurement of training aids, supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment. 

>. Reduction in off-duty education program for military personnel. 

G. Deferral of procurement of dormitory furniture (BOQ and airmen). 

7. Deferral of procurement of welfare and morale supplies. 

S. Deferral of contract cataloging requirements. 

. Reduction in procurement of printed material from a 12-month supply 
leevl to a 3-month to a 6-month level. 

LO. Deferral of procurement of commercial technical literature related to law. 

11. Reduction in the machine tool reconditioning program. 

12. Deferral of the installation of communications-electronics equipment pro- 
cured and on hand. 

13. Curtailment of travel, civilian personnel, and related medical administra- 
tive expenses. 

14. Reduction in civilian personnel and curtailment of TDY travel at Head- 
quarters, USAF major air command, headquarters; and field extension offices. 

15. Depot IRAN of aircraft limited to priority first-line missions and crash 
damage repair of some first-line aircraft is not being accomplished. 

16. Overhaul of accessories restricted to those required in support of first-line 
aircraft and minimum stock levels. 

17. Rental of essential elements of electrical accounting machines for logis- 
tical support management. 

18. Reduction in the first article testing program in commercial laboratories 
to supplement in-house capability. 

19. Deferral of procurement of unit mission and specialized equipment. 

20. Deferral of initial issue of medical equipment for new medical facilities. 

21. Reduction in leased communications for GOC program, the air defense 
program, and the strategic communications system. 

22. Reduction in the production of finished intelligence by contract. 


PILASE OUT OF TOPEKA AIR FORCE DEPOT 


Mr. Scrivner. On table C, a chart, you show the F-100 and man- 
auger concept, you have indicated on that a designation of Topeka, 
Kans., which is the site of the Forbes Airbase and Topeka Depot. 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. In recent days I have received quite a few commu- 
nications, although Topeka is not in my district, relative to the re- 
duced activities at the depot in Topeka, the indications being that 
some of the activity is to be moved to Mobile. The re ports 1 received 
secondhand from those who correspond with me on it indicate that 
there is a feeling that while you are removing some of the activities 
from Topeka, a locality in which there has been some unemployment, 
although we are more fortunate in ‘Kansas than other parts of the 
country, to do that there must be new construction at Mobile to take 
care of the added activities. 

In view of the communications, so that they may fully understand, 
[ would request at this point in the record a full and complete state- 
ment relative to the depot at Topeka, its proposed program, and 
whether or not in order to take care of the transferred activities 
there is to be any new construction at any other base. It does not 
make sense to cut out an activity one place where you already have 
facilities and transfer them some place else and have to build added 
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facilities there to take care of the increased load. That is not economy 
in any sense of the word. 

General Bocarr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Bocarr. We will supply that, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The phase down and eventual closing of the Air Force Depot at Topeka is 
part of an overall Air Force program to develop an improved Zone of Interior 
logistics program. No one particular depot or storage site was chosen to be dis- 
continued over another. Rather the actions which have necessitated the closing 
of Topeka and the other depots involved are directly the result of the world- 
wide reorganization of the Air Force logistics structure. This reorganization 
reduces the logistics structure in the United States to 8 air materiel areas and 
2 specialized electronic communications depots. The depot at Topeka is sched- 
uled to phase out in fiscal year 1962; the depot at Maywood in fiscal year 
1960; the remaining depots (Memphis, Shelby, and Gadsden) are scheduled to 
phase out in fiscal year 1962. 

The commodity responsibilities currently assigned to Topeka will be trans- 
ferred to the Middletown, Mobile, Ogden, and Warner Robins air materiel 
areas. The initial phase in implementing the transfer of commodity responsi- 
bilities is programed to be completed by October 1958. Stocks currently on 
hand at the installation being phased out will be reduced by attrition through 
supply action. When the stocks on hand have reached the point where it 
would be uneconomical to continue this action, the residual stocks will be 
shipped to the appropriate air materiel area (Middletown, Mobile, Ogden, War- 
ner Robins). The phase out of Topeka is scheduled to be completed by fiscal 
year 1962. 

There will be no new warehouse construction required to carry out this pro- 
gram at Mobile. However, it is estimated that $100,000 will be required for 
modification of existing facilities at Mobile to accommodate management per- 
sonnel being transferred from Topeka, Gadsden, Memphis, and Shelby to ac- 
complish the commodity responsibilities being phased into Mobile. 

Construction requirements at Mobile include a logistics administration build- 
ing, replacement facilities for mobilization-type BOQ’s, airmen dormitories, and 
a hospital. Present construction program phasing is not firm. These new 
facilities are all, including the logistics administration building, required re- 
gardless of any move of supply responsibilities from other depots to Mobile. 

There will be no new warehouse construction required at the other air ma- 
teriel areas (Middletown, Ogden, Warner Robins) to accommodate the transfer 
of commodities from Topeka or any of the other depots. 


COST OF OPERATING SAGE 


Mr. Scrivner. On chart 16 you show a very substantial increase in 
the operation of SAGE. To many of us who have lived with the 
program since its inception that is not surprising because my recol- 
lections is that when construction of SAGE was first proposed and 
money first appropriated for it, I asked the question then: This is 
the first cost but what. will be the subsequent and eventual costs? We 
were given estimates of what the operation of SAGE would be. From 
what I see here it would appear that the cost of the operation is going 
to be somewhat greater than we anticipated it would be. That fore- 
cast. was made 3 or possibly 4 years ago. This shows a jump of $12 
million from fiscal 1958 to fiscal 1959. What can you tell us about 
the SAGE operation and its costs in O and M funds for the ensuing 
3 years, for example? What do you foresee for 1960, 1961, and 1962? 

General Frrepman. Sir, I believe I can speak to that. Of course 
when we talked figures before, we were talking overall figures as to 
what the ultimate cost, the level-off cost, would be. We now feel that 
the costs will be lower than originally estimated for two reasons. One, 
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the leased line facilities estimate at that time on a level-off basis was 
estimated to be about $240 million a year. On the basis of bulk user 
rates, our estimate today—we are a lot closer to completion than we 
were then—would be that it would run on the order of $120 million 
to $130 million a year. There have been significant reductions in cost 
estimates in that particular area 

At that time also we were talking about I believe 40 centers. Now 
we are programing for 36 centers. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care to take the required time to get the 
detail of that, but at this point in the record give us a résumé and a 
forecast so that we may know to at least a fair degree what we are 
faced with in the ensuing year. 

General FrrepMan. We will do that,'s 

(The information requested follows :) 

The following table illustrates how our estimated level-off cost for leased 


line communications has reflected a downward trend from our original forecast 


at the time of presentation of the fiscal year 1956 budget to our most recent 
estimate : 


Forecast 


Point in time of forecast : level-off-cost 
In millions 

BaD a rr anaes ccictnss ac iene i caricicaa mi a $240. 0 
ree: SIE Re a ca a a —- inne 
en RE ee Csi rcsiccs > co ei east ae 148. 2 
TRE CE: Ie Ceasers sec csp ice hee ce 127. 0 


The total cost of operation of the SAGE system under the Operation and 
Maintenance Appropriation by fiscal year is as follows: 
Cost (in 


Fiseal year : thousands) * 
FI Gs circa vs pcmcia sn timate nha tal aa a $22, 349 
ss cits cic eg lina Sn ala aa i a a ee 49, 817 
NO ins tcsbs sociated stem oe cg a aR rca 84, 335 
| — si cn sini cee i at lhc a as ee 134, 900 
I cars Scab Di Sa daca ga ct ee hice ite bates cuic'- 
POI iin stn sts tiniest vc egg th amet acclai at ta a i ai ea 247, 700 
III i i nes in tn ei tht esi cab ec a Sa lal 


1 Amounts for all years except fiscal year 1957 are estimated. 
INCREASING COSTS FOR COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. On chart no 25, project 482, Commercial Communi- 
cations Systems, you show here again a rather decided increase from 
$49 million in 1957, $57 million in 1958 and $87 million in 1959. That 
represents almost a $30 million increase or a 50-percent increase in 
cost of commercial communications. 

What brings about that rather sharp increase, and what can we 
look forward to in the succeeding 3 years on that ¢ 

General Friepman. That is made up of two areas, Mr. Scrivner; 
a portion of that deals with the improvement and expan ion of the 
strategic communication network and the other one, of course, deals 
with the SAGE System, on which I shall submit the information you 
requested for the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Please do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


INCREASE IN Cost OF COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The following analyses outline the reasons for the increase in the cost of 
commercial communications from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1958, and from 
fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 1959. 
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INCREASE FROM FISCAL YEAR 1957 TO FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Air defense communications: 
Fiscal year 1957___- bint de ; Pn. ; _... $28, 100, 008 
ieekliwdan GOG8 6.0 cite ae ee a --. 28, 564, 000 





Cost to continue prior-year services for full year___--~~~- _. 22, 064, 000 
New services during fiscal year 1958______~_- <= apn aah armrest nienialiabes ie 6, 500, 000 
RN ee hoe th te ke SE ee ee 28, 564, 000 


Explanation of new services 
(a) +$2,564,000: This increase covers expansion of manual aircraft control 
and warning activities in the continental United States, Spain, and USAFE. 
(b) +$3,9386,000: This increase is accounted for in the buildup of the SAGE 
system. 


Strategic communications: 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1958 


wacbicdSee nS ai nas * $26, 073.000 
28, 486, 000 





Cost to continue prior-year services for full year ; 23, 879, 000 
New services during fiscal year 1958__ notes) oe tf. 4,557, OOO 


Total ; es 2 - 28, 436, 000 


1 Includes $6,000,000 for Spain construction. 


Explanation of new services 

(a) +$3,397,000: This increase includes the beginning of a modernization pro- 
gram which will result in decreasing the number of major relay stations in the 
continental United States from 7 to 5. The cost of providing additional overseas 
cireuits in support of the worldwide logistic system is also included. 

(6b) +8802,000: This increase resulted from the establishment of a second 
USAF weather network. This network provides critically needed data on alti- 
tudes above 30,000 feet in support of the B-52 and 100 series of aircraft. 

(c) +8358,000: This increase is in the area of flight service support. It in- 
cludes funds to provide flight support circuits to Spain, Turkey, and southern 
BHurope, bringing these areas into the closely integrated European flight control 
complex. 

INCREASES FROM  FISCAIT YEAR 1958 TO FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Air Defense communications: 
Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 


2 ‘ S258, 564, 000 
000 


1 ms 
L959 
Cost to continue prior year services for full year 000 
New services during fiscal year 1959 ; 14, 220, 000 





Total ae acy eee : s £3, 420, 000 
Erplanation of new services 

(a) +$12,786,000: The tempo of SAGE installations is increasing in accord- 
ance with the program. The figure shown will cover the cost of bringing seven 
eenters to operational test status. 

(b) +$1,000,000: This increase reflects the cost of the Air Force share of the 
Army missile master program. 

(c) +$434,000: This increase reflects the buildup in the worldwide manual 
aircraft control and warning facilities. It reflects money for facilities to bring 
the system in Spain to full operational status during fiscal year 1959 and pro- 
vides improved circuits from the DEW line to rear locations. 


Strategic communications: 





Fiscal year 1958___. wid és _. $28, 486, 000 
Fiscal year 1959__ 5 sie h igh ie ete. ee oo a eee rr ee 
Cost to continue prior year services for full year____ scinbcicacatectn Giga GUO 
New services during fiscal year 1959___ sigan cabins : ee 
a ls : c ERI PEEL GORE. 43, 857, 000 


i 
| 
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Explanation of new services 


(a) +$12,297,000: This increase covers the cost of Air Force assumption of 
communications support in the Pacific area from the Department of the Army. 
It includes the cost of additional high quality overseas circuits in support of 
the ballistic missile early warning system and expanded logistic requirements. 
Provision is also made for completion of the program to convert major relay 
stations to fully automatic operation in the continental United States. 

(b) +$180,000: This increase covers the cost of establishing a second Air Force 
facsimile network to meet the requirements of SAC and ADC bases for high 
altitude facsimile charts. 

(c) -+$90,000: This figure represents normal buildup and increased flight serv 
ice circuits in support of SAC dispersal plans. 

The following outlines projected increases in commercial communications for 
fiscal year 1960, fiscal year 1961, and fiscal year 1962: 

Air defense Communications 

Technological advances in weapon systems will necessitate expanded activity 
in air-defense techniques during the next few years. New early warning Sys- 
tems and continued buildup of the SAGE system is reflected in the following 
figures: 

Villion 


Fiscal year 1960 . a a scat £3) Ohh 
Fiscal year 1961___--.- 4 Se ctamicatee silk eaieleten . LOG. 5 
Fiscal year 1962___-- : ‘ee oie Ee = ae 


Strategic communications 


Supersonic aircraft and missiles in the inventory during this time period will 
necessitate more rapid dissemination of a greater volume of worldwide and high 
altitude weather data. This, coupled with the continually improving techniques 
for accelerated delivery of critical supplies to all parts of the world requires an 
increasing number of high-quality, reliable communication channels. These 
items plus continued modernization of major relay stations account for the 
following cost projection : 


Million 
Fiscal year 1960_- <lisecta detente _- $54:2 
Fiscal year 1961____- ; eh ee sic ee cola Eas {Ce 
Fiscal year 1962 ad sacs nejes ade acaeieg ini hich ailatadecadieate jae 


DIRECTED PROJECTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 489 is divided mto two parts, 489-A and 
189—-B, and both of them are Headquarters, United States Air Force, 

pm ted projec ts. 

Why the division, and what is the difference between the two? 

General FrirpMaAn. Sir, may I go off the record ? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

I know you are familiar with that, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, in a general way. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. [ assume some of this you will want to take off the 
record ? 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir. 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION FURNISHED AIR FORCE BY MATS INDUSTRIAL PUND 


Mr. Scrivner. In the next item, pages 430-438 you show the i 
dustrial fund for MATS of $102 million which increases that item of 
commercial airlift by quite a considerable amount. 

Is this a l-year item? In other words, you will use your $102 


million this year for the industrialization of MATS and that will not 
be a recurring item hereafter ? 
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General Frrepman. Sir, from here on we will have to pay or reim- 
burse the industrial fund for services received. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will, but there will not be another request for 
$102 million for the industrialization fund ¢ 

General FrrepmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will drop out of next year’s hearing? 

General FriepMaAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there will also be in next year’s hearing an item 
of transportation cost which will be necessary to reimburse MATS 
for transportation furnished the Air Force ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; we will continue to have an item for 
airlift, a portion of which will be to pay the industrial fund for 
services which we request and receive. 

General Bocarr. I think I should make it clear, sir, that that 
capitalization figure is $75 million. The $102 million is not for capi- 
talization. That is the cost of airlift, as I recall it. 

General FriepMan: That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The only way I could interpret it is just what I have 
here where it says “MATS industrial fund.” 

General FrrepMan. Sir, that means for payment of airlift provided 
by the MATS industrial fund during the year. 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, finally, in previous years, General Bogart, we 
have followed a practice that while the hearings are on and whenever 
any Air Force plane has had a serious accident of any kind, that we 
would be given a report on the accident and as far as could be deter- 
mined the causes thereof. 

In the past few days we have had some such accidents, but I do not 
care to go into them all now, but I would suggest at this point in the 
record that a brief report of those acc idents be made, and the cause 
thereof as far as it has been established be set out in the hearings. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


1. Aircraft incidents: 

(a) Aircraft type: B-47: location: Florence, 8. C.; Date: March 11, 1958. 

Aircraft assigned to Hunter Air Force Base, Ga., Strategic Air Command, de- 
parted Hunter Air Force oN" at 1552 hours e. s. t. on March 11, 1958. At 
approximately 1620 hours e. s. t., the tactical weapon aboard was inadvertently 
dropped from the aircraft. 

A joint board consisting of representatives of the Strategic Air Command 
(SAC), the Air Research and Development Command (ARDC), and the Air 
Materiel Command (AMC) investigated the incident, determined the cause, and 
recommended preventive actions. In addition, on Mareh 20, 1958, in a joint 
meeting at Kirtland Air Force Base, N. Mex., representatives of the AMC, SAC, 
ARDC, and the Inspector General, USAF, agreed on actions to be taken designed 
to preclude any further inadvertent weapon releases from current SAC weapon 
systems. 

The actions now being taken will make it virtually impossible to have an inad- 
vertent release of an atomic weapon from SAC current aircraft. The possibility 
of such release is so remote as to be indeterminable. 

(b) Aircraft type: B-47; location: Near Sheboygan Falls, Wis.; date: 
March 18, 1958. 
Aircraft assigned to Lockbourne Air Force Base, Ohio, Strategic Air Command, 


was cleared for firing guns in the designated firing area on March 18, 1958. 


The Strategic Air Command has submitted the preliminary report of investigation 


oe 
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on the accidental firing of projectiles into the cities of Sheboygan Falls, and Oost- 
burg, Wis., on March 18, 1958. 


A general officer and team which included a photographer and a legal officer 
have been dispatched to the area to inspect the damage sustained, and to initiate 
settlement of claims against the Government. 


2. For the calendar year 1957, the Air Force major aircraft accident rate was 
reduced to an all time low rate of 13.6 per 100,000 hours of flying. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Marton. Any further questions on my left ? 


INCREASED COSTS FOR COMBAT UNIT ROTATION 


Mr. Mitier. General, under the heading of “Combat unit rotation,” 
it is rather striking that the program cost in the coming year is more 
than the amount that was estimated for this year, and cceaiie spent 
in fiscal 1957 put together. In other words, you have more than a 
100 percent increase in combat unit rotations. The explanation, ap- 
parently, is that instead of 334 rotational movements in the coming 
fiscal year, you expect 455. 

General FriepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. That is only a small increase of 20 percent or 25 per- 
cent in activity, and I was wondering if you could amplify a little 
why those costs have jumped well over 100 percent, or will jump that 
much in the coming vear. 

General FrrepMan. Mr. Miller, that again ties to the fact that the 
Air Force will now reimburse the MATS industrial fund for the air- 
lift provided to effect those rotations. Heretofore those funds were 
carried as a part of the MATS operation, and would not have shown 
up specifically tied to the rotation project itslef. 

Actually, there is an amount of $14.2 million which we must pay 
this year, and which was not a charge to the rotations program in 
preceding years. 

Mr. Mitxer. Let me see if I get that: You have programed $11,- 
103,000 for this year’s operations ¢ 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Now, assuming vou go through with that according 

o plan, you will spend that and how much more will you have to 


‘ 


wal this year with MATS? 

General FrrepMan. Last year was the $11 million figure. This year 
the comparable figure will be $13 million, which would provide for 
additional rotations which you mentioned previously, sir. And $14 
million would be the added amount that we would have to reimburse 
the industrial fund which brings us up to the figure of $27.3 million 
contained in the 1959 estimate. 

Mr. Miuier. But in 1958 you did not reimburse diees't Q 

General Friepman. No, sir: we did not. 

Mr. Minter. How much would you have had to reimburse them if 
vou had been doing that? In other words, what would this year’s 
figures on the same basis be instead of $11 million as opposed to $27 
million? It would have been how much as opposed to $27 million? 

General FrrepMan. $13 million, sir, would be the comparable figure 


in 1959; that is, for the rotations. The $13 million would compare 
with last year’s $11 million. 
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Mr. Minter. And the rest is the difference in bookkeeping because 
you are paying here what was formerly taken up in the MATS 
operation ¢ 

General FrrepMan. That is absolutely correct, s 

Mr. Mitier. Well, that makes sense. 

While we are on that subject, just what do you classify as “unit ro- 
tations?” There are a good many instances where you fly squadrons 
to foreign or other fields for a few months, and the at is sort of a con- 
stant rotation. Is that considered “unit rotation” or does that come 
under tactical or other types of expenditures / 

General Frrepman. The situation you mention here is exactly that; 
that is, “unit rotations.” This activity supports our NATO commit- 
ments and is comprised of about a 3-months’ rot: ition of our Strategic 
Air Command and our Tactical Air Command units in overseas areas. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you have included in this sum complete changes 
of units from their, you might say, permanent bases, or do you have 
anything comparable to the Army’s “Gyroscope” proposition, or are 
these units always fixed at their home headquarters / 

General Frrepman. These particular units are, sir. Of course, 
however, as you know, with the going forward on this dispersal we 
are moving home stations as those bases become available. 

I do not know of any in that category, though, in this particular 
year. 

Mr. Mitier. That would not occur in this fiscal year, probably ? 

General FrizpMan. No, sir; it will not, but that is the type of thing 
involved. 

Mr. Mitier. That would be the displacement by squadrons rather 
than by wings / 

General FriepmMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mirter. It is really just a dispersal proposition / 

General FrirpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. That is not current in the coming fiscal year 

General Friepman. No, sir; that would not go under “a heading 
of “rotations.” 

Mr. Mitier. So, actually, this rotation of units as you justify them 
here is almost a roster-like change of temporary duty ? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And, its basis is tactical rather than housekeeping ’ 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir: that is exactly correct. 

Mr. Mintzer. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Ostrertac. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT OF FUEL 


Mr. Tuomas. Before we leave this item, could you give me a little 
information on your offshore procurement of your fuel oil ? 

How much are you buying offshore? Some people from Texas, 
Louisiana, Kansas, and Okl: shoms a, as well as California, are doing 

i little complaining now about the Air Force buying too much of 
their fuels offshore. 

What part of your fuels are you buying offshore, and what is the 
nature of them, and why are you buying them? 
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General FrrepMan. Sir, most of our fuel purchases are from the 
stock fund. If we are talking about avgas primarily—off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

None of this avgas is on offshore procurement in this project 410 
insofar as the Air Force is concerned. . 

General Bocarr. Let me make it clear that we procure our aircraft 
fuel and oil, sir, from the Air Force stock fund. The Air Force stock 
fund actually buys fuel for inventory and for reserve, and this is all 
bought through the purchasing agency and this is run now by the 
Navy. 

It used to be a joint service called the Armed Services Petroleum 
Purchasing Agency, but it is now the Navy’s responsibility to run the 
purchasing activity for all services, and procurements of aircraft fuel 
and oil are all made for us by this Agency. 

They do the contracting with industry. I do not know now, but 
I can certainly find out for you what the break is, and how much of 
this is actually bought offshore. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean the Army and the Air Force make their 
pro rata contribution to the Navy stock fund and the Navy does the 
buying ¢ 

General Bocarr. There is no direct contribution to the Navy stock 
fund. The Navy, through the Military Petroleum Supply Agency 
receives the requirements, asks for bids and awards the contracts. The 
stock fund for each service then pays the vendor direct for deliveries 
of fuel received under these contracts. There is also in the other areas 
here the fuel oil and ground gasoline—that is, gasoline for motor vehi- 
cles, and things of that sort—and those are bought as local purchase 
items for the most part under the heading “Purchased Utilities at 
Installations” and those will be bought locally as a normal ope rar 

For example, in USAF Headquarters, Europe, | would assume t! 
practically all of the ground fuels would be bought offshore, as it were, 
from a local contractor. 

Mr. Tromas. That answers the question so far as they can answer 
it. 

Mr. Manon. As Mr. Thomas points out, there is a lot of restlessness 
in the oil producing areas because of offshore procurement of oil, par- 
ticularly inthe Caribbean area, as I understand it. 

Some time ago I received considerable correspondence in regard to 
this subject, and I believe a large ad appeared in one of the papers 
of the country pointing out that this weakness was hurting the Amer- 
ican economy and was not in the best interest of defense and so forth. 
1 took this material and presented it to the Department of Defense 
and asked for a report on what the facts were. The report embraces 
2 or 3 printed pages and I think it would be well to put that in the 
record at this point. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PoLiIcy With RESPECT TO OFFSHORE 
PROCUREMENT OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


During fiscal year 1957, the Department of Defense purchases of petroleum 
products totaled about $1,100 million. Of this amount, purchases offshore 
amounted to about $254 million. Of this total purchased offshore, imports into 
the United States amounted to about $51 million. Despite these imports the 
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Department of Defense is a net exporter of petroleum products to the extent of 
over $100 million per year. 

This pattern of procurement resulted from the basic policy of making awards 
that would result in the lowest delivered cost to the Department of Defense. 
This is pursuant to law and insures economy in the use of appropriated funds. 
Purchases offshore are sometimes made when the use of the local commercial 
distribution system is the Only practical means of supplying petroleum products 
and also serve to maintain a mobilization base in friendly foreign countries. 

Offshore purchases of petroleum products fall into two categories: (1) pur- 
chases from foreign refiners for delivery to consuming areas overseas and (2) 
purchases from foreign refiners for delivery to consuming areas in the United 
States. An example of comparative costs in category (1) is that Navy special 
fuel oil costs $1.35 per barrel in the Persian Gulf and the delivery cost to Japan 
is 97 cents per barrel, making a total of $2.32 delivered cost. This require- 
ment in Japan could be met by purchasing Navy special fuel oil at San Francisco 
at $2.74 a barrel and the transportation cost to Japan would be $1.11 a barrel, 
making a delivered cost of $3.85 per barrel. Another example of category (1) 
is that jet fuel from foreign sources can be purchased at a delivered price of 
$2.92 per barrel at Donges, France (terminus of United States Army pipeline) 
for use within the European area. This requirement could be met by purchasing 
jet fuel at Houston at $3.46 per barrel and the transportation charge would be 
76 cents per barrel, making a delivered cost of $4.22 per barrel. 

An example of category (2) is a requirement for jet fuel in Maine. This could 
be supplied by purchasing jet fuel at Aruba, Netherlands West Indies at $3.34 
per barrel, the transportation cost would be 29 cents per barrel, making a de- 
livered cost of $3.63 per barrel. The requirement could be supplied by purchas- 
ing jet fuel at Houston, Tex. at $3.45 per barrel, the transportation cost would 
be 32 cents per barrel, the delivered cost would be $3.77 per barrel. 

For fiscal year 1958, it is estimated that Department of Defense purchases of 
petroleum products will amount to about $1,100 million; offshore procurement 
will amount to above $258 million; and imports will amount to about $62 
million. 

The Department of Defense exception of petroleum from the Buy American 
Act is under consideration, and it is expected that the exception will be removed. 
The above pattern will in this case probably change in that the amount of 
petroleum products purchased offshore and imported into the United States would 


decrease. 

Mr. Manon. I think we ought to have here a better response to Mr. 
Thomas’ question. 

General Bocarr. Actually, sir, as far as the. off-shore procurement 
of fuel is concerned, I think a specific answer to exactly what has been 
done and what the policy is as far as the ane urement Agency is con- 
cerned, would have to come from the Navy. We do plan to have 
Colonel Brown here as a support witness when we present the work- 
ing capital funds, and Colonel Brown is the head of the Aviation 
Fuels Division of the stock fund at Middletown. He may be able 
to give additional information, but as I said, it is not our responsibil- 
ity to do the procurement. 

Mr. Manon. If we could develop that when he is here, perhaps 


we can get a pretty good picture of it. Will you please alert him as 
to that ? 


General Bogart. I shall be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You may have to bring the manager of the stock fund 
of the Navy in also. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The Procurement Board or the Chairman of the Board 
might be brought in here and then we can decide where we want to 
put the information. It would probably go under this “Aircraft 
fuel and oil,” or maybe under the other item. 








ee 


Mr. Fioop. Of course, you would include in that residual fuel oils, 
as well? 
General Bogarr. Yes, sir. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY COSTS 


Mr. Forp. I would like to ask the following question in order to 
find out where we can get information with reference thereto. I sus- 
pect it might be in this part of the budget. Where do we find out 
how much it is costing on an annual basis now, and in the future, to 
finance the Air Force Academy ? 

I have strong suspicions that it is # monument to extravagance, and 
I would like to know where we can get the information with reference 
thereto, and how much it is costing. 

General FriepMan. Sir, that would be included in this appropria- 
tion. It is included in our program 440, and we do have a costing 
on that on one of the pages in the backup book. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ford, when I asked about that, someone told me 
that. that was under “Construction,” and I let the subject go, but I 
have been sitting here throughout the presentation, thinking it was 
under “Construction.” 

We need a seminar on how this thing is put together. 

General Friepman. Mr. Flood, may I explain that, or try to? 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General Frinpman. There are, of course, construction costs, and 
this is covered under the “Military construction” appropriation. The 
operation of the Academy is contained in our program 440—operation 
and training support. 

General Bocarr. It is page 440-11, or at least a part of it is there. 

Mr. Foro. May I ask a question with reference to a statement which 
is contained on page 480-7, the Air Force Academy Construction 
Agency ? 

It says: 

The mission of the Air Force Academy Construction Agency is to direct the 
planning, design, and construction of an Air Force Academy, including the 
preparation of master plans, construction drawings, final specifications, cost 
estimates, and inspections of the construction effort. 


How much in fiscal 1958 did that Agency cost, and how much are 
you programing in fiscal 1959? 

General FriepMANn. Sir, I cannot give you the total on the Agency. 
I can give you the normal operating cost, and I believe, sir—and I will 
correct this if I am wrong—that what we are talking about here in 
program 480 is the pay of the civilian personnel, Air Force on board 
strength, that is part of that Agency, and those are the only costs 
which are provided out of this operation and maintenance project 
insofar as the construction agency is concerned, 

We are not paying for architectural engineering services; we are not 
paying for the contractors or any of that type of thing out of the 
program 480 fund. The operation of the Academy, the procurement 
of the equipment, the fuel and oil, the utility bills, et al., are covered 
In program 440, 


We do have a sheet on that, sir, where we do have the breakout, and 


. that is covered here as $17.4 million for 1959. 
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1 should like to point out, however, sir, that that is not the total 


cost. Of course, there is the cost in the program 410 for the support of 


the flying hours, the navigator training which is conducted at the 
Academy, and also for the officers who are assigned administratively 
to the Academy, and there are also medical costs. 

Mr. THomas. Will the gentleman yield ? 


FORM OF BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Mr. Tuomas. Is this budget for the use and benefit of Congress, or 
is it for the use and benefit of the Air Force, or the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

At no place on one sheetof paper can you put your finger on what 
it costs to maintain and operate the Air Force Academy. It. is scat 
tered all through here. 

General FriepMan. Sir, I can provide a summarization. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is not the point, General, and I say this in good 
humor and all kindliness: I know you can do almost anything. You 
know your subject, and I have seen a lot of witnesses and you are one 
of the best, but how in the world can the Congress and this conumit- 
tee ever find out what it is all about? I see a lot of budgets every 
year, but this one is the age one I have ever seen. 

General FriepMan. Sir, we are required, in specific response to 
your question, to develop this on a budget program basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. This Congress, or the committee, has never told you 
to submit a performance budget. 

General FrrepmMan. That is true. 

Mr. THomas. That is your choice, and in no place can you put 
your finger on one sheet of paper, or a half dozen sheets of paper, 
and show us what it takes to maintain and operate the Academy 
or, perhaps, any other fac ility. 

Mr. Fioop. The Bureau of the Budget wants a performance 
budget. 

Mr. Tuomas That is what I say. This committee or the Congress 
has not told them to do this. 

Mr. Froop. Surely not. It was the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Forn. I would like to have pulled together some place the total 
cost by budget programs for the operation and maintenance of the 
Air Force Ac ‘ademy for fiscal 1958 and fiscal 1959. 

General Friepman. I will be happy to do that, sir. I gave you the 
figure before of some $17 million. It is $19 million total cost, opera- 
tion and maintenance, for the Academy, in fiscal year 1959. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Cost of operation and maintenance of the Air Force Academy 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Budget program 1958, esti- | { 159, esti- 
mate | mate 
410. _. $1, 018 | $1, 554 
440. 14, 637 17, 446 
470 - 25 a7 
490... 7 | 7 


Total] 15, 487 19, 104 


ee 
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AIR ACADEMY DESIGN CONTRACT 


Mr. Forp. I would also like to have for the record the amount of 
money which has been paid by the Air Force to some concern—and I 
cannot recall their name at the present time—for the design of the 
interior and furnishings, and I would like to have the name of the 
concern and the total amount paid to them in fiscal 1958 and the total 
amount you intend to pay them in fiscal 1959, plus any justification of 
the reasons for their services. 

General FrrepMan. We will do that, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The suggestion has been made that we go back to the 
inception of this project. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

(The information requested follows :) 

Walter Dorwin Teague Associates, of New York City, has provided equipment 
engineering services for the USAF Academy. The contractor's work has been 
primarily directed to equipment design, production and evaluation of procure- 
ment specifications, advice on equipment cost factors (initial purchase, operation, 
upkeey repla cement), efficient space utilization, equipment maintenance costs, 


product indardization and to a lesser extent, interior decoration. 
The « ate of these services are as follows: 
FE s yeu 
1956 yn kee DN Eee A ee — ss ah _. $250, 000 
1957 Bl ee Ee ee = i en ee 149, 670 
1958 A = Se ee OD Aa se 2 ee 196, 677 
otal contract cost... __ gael at ES a aie Vise vs .._ 896,347 


This contract will not be renewed and no fiscal year 1959 funds have been 
prougi umed. 


The contractor was selected to provide the above stated services because of 
the lact of the necessary skills for this work within the Air Force. Since the 
work required was unique and temporary in nature, the development of an 
organization within the Air Force for this purpose was impractical. In addition, 
the use of a professionally qualified private concern provided the Air Force with 
benefits such as initial design and selection of the right equipment, taking into 
account latest equipment developments, through which initial investment, main- 
tenance and replacement costs will be held to a minimum. 

Mr. Forp. At the same time you submit this other informati ion for 
the record, General Friedman, I would like to have a copy of n 
order to look it over to see whether or not we might pursue some 
interrogations on it subseque — 

General FriepmMan. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to furnish you with a 
CODY of it. sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, will you supply for the record 
statement showing the number of personnel engaged in legislative 
liaison work and the amount of funds for that purpose in the fiscal 
vear 1959 budget ? 

General Bocarr, Yes, sir; that will be supplied. 

(‘Phe information requested follows :) 
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USAF rere liaison, fiscal year 1959 








| Number of Pay and 
personnel | allowances 

SA Welt cg ta Lig’ 1; 4b a Met 
Major generals_. -- 1 | $15, 182 
Colone!s 4 7 | 83, 472 
Lieutenant colonels | 18 | 201, 885 
Majors. : oft Ske ‘ ; 30 | 319, 882 
Captains __ | 5 | 41, 327 
Enlisted : | 1 | 5, 113 

Total military 5 ae | 62 | 666, 861 
Civilians ; j 95 | 421, 300 

Total 157 1, 088, 161 

i 


Note.—Includes base pay, quarters and subsistence allowances for all military and flying pay for 46 
officers. 


Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions, we shall now recess 
until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


Marcon 19, 1958. 
MANPOWER PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. THOMAS C. MUSGRAVE, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND 
ORGANIZATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

HON. DAVID S. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, AIR FORCE (MAN- 
POWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE FORCES) 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We will now proceed with consideration of another topic. 

Will you give us an outline of your presentation, General Bogart? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our next three appropriations are 
all concerned primarily with personnel. 

We have military personnel, Reserve personnel, and the Air Na- 
tional Guard. 

Prior to taking up the “Military personnel” appropriation, we have 
a presentation on our overall manpower program. Our principal 
witness is Maj. Gen. Thomas C. Musgrave, who is the Director of 
Manpower and Organization. In addition, we have with us Assist- 
ant Secretary David S. Smith as a support witness, in accordance 
with our procedure this year. 

General Musgrave has a prepared statement, sir. 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Drrecror oF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION 


Brief biographical sketch of witness: Born July 5, 1913, Washington, D. C. 
Commissioned from the United States Military Academy in 1935. Graduated 
from Air Corps Flying School, Air Corps Advanced School of Applied Tactics, 
Air War College, and National War College. Commanded 5th Bombardment 
Group (H) in 1943-44 and participated in the Bismarck Archipelago, Mandated 
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Islands, Leyte, Luzon, New Guinea, New Solomons, southern Philippines, and 
western Pacific campaign. Was executive to the commanding general, Army 
Air Forces 1946-47, commanded 52d All Weather Fighter Wing 1949, and was 
deputy Air Force member of the Joint Strategic Plan Committee, 1950. Com- 


manded 47th Air Division (SAC) 1951, and the 7th Air Division (SAC) in 
England 1954-55. He was later deputy United States representative to the 


NATO standing group and became Director of Manpower and Organization in 
July 1956. Decorations include Legion of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Purple Heart, Air Medal with two clusters, Bronze Star Medal with V, Dis- 
tinguished Unit Citation with cluster, Grand Order Ayacucho, Condor of the 
Andes, and Philippine Presidential Citation. 

General Muserave. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
during last year’s hearing, we reported on our plans for transition 
from the 1: 37-wing program to a 128-wing program. That — a: 
tion also reported on Air Force manpower requirements for fiscal 
year 1958, progress in manpower management, management engineer- 
ing efforts, trends in manpower shifts from support to operational 
areas, and the general manpower outlook for fiscal year 1958. 


REVISIONS IN AIR FORCE PROGRAMS 


Subsequent to our presentation last year, decisions were made which 
altered the program. Rather than 128 wings, our major force goal 
for end fiscal year 1958 bec ame 117 wings, and rather than m: anpower 
ceilings of 925,000 military, 341,000 direct-hire civilians, and 82,404 
contract-hire foreign ni ationals, our ceilings were reduced to 875,000 
military, 322,213 direct-hire civilians, and 67.7 46 contract-hire foreign 
nationals. This, then, was a reduction in overall manpower totaling 
¢ 83.445. 

For fiscal year 1959, our major force goals are 105 wings. It is 
contemplated that our military manpower ceiling will be 850,000. 
Our total projected civilian strength is planned to be 322,713 direct- 
hire and 62,947 contract-hire foreign nationals. 

Chart 1 shows a picture of ceilings and reductions by officer, air- 
man, and civilian categories of personnel. 


Cuart No. 1.— Manpower ceilings 


[In thousands] 


Ceilings Accumula- 
tive reduc- 
tions, fiscal 

Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiseal year | years 1957-59 


1957 1958 1959 
Officers 142. 5 | 133. 0 | 132. 6 —9.9 
Airmen... 778. 2 | 742.0 | 717.4 —60.8 
Total military ‘ 920. 7 | 875.0 850. 0 —70.7 
Civilian (01) 345.0 | 322. 2 322. 7 —22.3 
Civilian (07) 82.4 67.7 62.9 —19.5 
Total civilian .._. ; 427.4 389.9 | 385. 6 —41.8 
Aggregate ceiling. - 1, 348. 1 1, 264.9 1, 235. 6 —112.5 


As you note, the grand total of our reductions is 112,500 people 
from end 1957 through end 1959. 


Air Force manpower actions have been directed toward reducing, 
consolidating, and eliminating activities in areas where such actions 
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would have the least direct impact upon combat capability. These 
continuing actions were planned not only to meet the reduced ceilings, 
but also to make available the manpower resources required for new 
and more complex weapon systems and other added workloads. 

I am sure that you do not want to be immersed in details. With 
your permission, however, I would like to cite a few examples as to 
what we have done, and are doing, to accommodate our essential 
needs within the reduced manpower ceilings. 

First, I would like to point out that there is no simplified formula 
through which we can determine or correlate directly the numerical 
reductions in manpower requirements to numeric al reductions of 
combat wings. The term “wing” is a general term, not descriptive 
really of striking power or manpower requirements. It is applied to 
a B-52 wing of 45 aircraft which, in an alert and dispersed posture, 
requires approximately 8,600 people within the unit, and on the base, 
for local support; or to a B-36 wing of 30 aircraft concentrated on 
one base and using 4,000 people. The term also apples to an F—-100D 
fighter bomb wing of 72 aircraft which requires less than 2,000 per- 
sonnel. In our force reductions, we have eliminated wings which 
contribute least to our-combat capability. In general, they were also 
those requiring the least manpower. 


REDUCTIONS IN MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


To accomplish our mission, while reducing our available manpower 
by em 112,000 people, it has been necessary to search out areas where 
workloads and personnel requirements could be reduced or eliminated 
in order to permit redistribution of manpower resources within total 
limitations. This has involved elimination of some functions which 
we considered desirable and would have preferred to retain, but it 
is our belief that we have managed our reductions so as to have the 
— impact upon the combat mission. We must continue aggressive 

tion in this area, because additional reductions and redistribution 
of manpower are required to meet our highest priority and most es- 
sential needs. We recognize that this task will become more difficult 
as we pursue it. Our efforts to date have followed several concurrent 
and coordinated approaches. 

We have continued the use of an appraisal system which is called 
functional analysis and control. This system has been described in 
some detail os ‘a previous hearing and I am glad to report that as 
previously forecas sted, criteria have been developed for a group of 
functions which utilize approximately 90 percent of Air Force man- 
power resources. In general, the criteria represent the average num- 
ber of pe srsonnel that our various experts agree are normally required 
for effective performance of a given job. Information is received 
through the reporting system wie h states how many people are ac- 
tually being used in each function. If a command deviates signifi- 
cantly from the criteria, we determine the reason. If one command 
is using too much manpower in a function, we direct corrective action. 
On the other hand, if a command has devised a means of doing a job 
with less people, we pass this information on to the others. It should 
be noted that the system augments the overall Air Force management 
effort. It is, however, but one of the tools now utilized within the Air 
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Force to facilitate maximum performance within authorized man- 
power resources. 

Special actions are directed from time to time, in an effort to obtain 
a fresh look or a new approach to the problem. For ex xample, last 
August a Board of senior general officers from all of our major com- 
mands was convened here under my chairmanship to examine the ac- 
tivities of the Air Force worldwide. Through this group effort, we 
were able to get a balanced view and to determine areas in which 
manpower reductions could be effected with the least impact upon 
combat potential. Many recommendations of the Board already have 
been implemented. 

Our budget people made a similar study of all areas financed from 
the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. While their study 
was directed primarily toward reduction or deletion of activities to 
hold dollar expenditures to a minimum we, of course, gained man- 
power reductions from many of their actions. 

Periodic reviews are required to determine the essentiality of each 
job in the Air Force, and we require additional reviews and certifica- 
tions to insure that any vacated job is essential prior to assignment 
or recruitment of a replacement. 


During the fase yr aee of the Air Force manpower oe for 


each year, representatives of the major commands come to USAF 
Headqu: urters to justify thei ir programs in detail. bs menttnkt pro- 
gram is given a stringent review by the Air Staff. Careful attention 


is directed toward assurance that all items vital to the accomplish- 
ment of essential missions are included, and that consolidations, re 
ductions and elimination of the least essential activities are planned 
where feasible. 

A system was instituted recently requiring each comms and to estab 
lish several teams of qualified personnel who go through its entire 
structure with a fine tooth comb. The general ap proach used is to 
start within the lowest level and interview a cross-section of the as 
signed personnel. Team members determine what the assigned per- 
sonnel are doing and why. For example, if the work involves paper 
work, they look at copies of the results and determine where the paper 
goes. They then move up the line and ascertain the actual use and 
value of the product produced by the lower level. The team members 
look for work that can be eliminated, manning that can be reduced, 
and organization and management that can be improved. These re- 
views are now in process and commands will submit their findings to 
us within the next 2 months. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF MANPOWER REDUCTIONS 


I would like to review a few of the specific economy actions al- 
ready completed or now underway as a result of our efforts. We have 
programed reductions in the Air Force training structure concur- 
rently with the reductions in the number of combat wings and the 
total military strength. During fiscal year 1957, the Air Force was 
training 5,333 pilots. The rate now is being reduced to 2,700. The 
3-year service contract for pilot trainees has been supplanted by a 5- 
year contract. In the past few years, 67 percent of the pilots we pro- 
duced were from the ROTC source. Based upon past experience, we 
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have retained only 35 percent of these beyond the 3-year obligation. 
The 5-year contract, which now applies to all pilot trainees, will in- 
crease force stability and effectiveness and decrease turnover, training 
requirements, and costs. Similar contracts will apply to navigators 
also. 

Continuing studies of the Air Training Command functions since 
1956 have resulted in reductions through fiscal year 1959 of approxi- 
mately 57,000 in permanent party and students. Included in these re- 
ductions are the elimination of the headquarters of the crew, flying, 
and technical training air forces, and the assumption of their gees 
by Air Training Command Headquarters. This alone permitted u 
to release 1,580 personnel for use in other activities. 

Radar sites and aircraft control and warning systems have been 
surveyed within the Air Force. As a result we have established re- 
duced manning criteria and will man more sites with the same num- 
ber of people. We were able to apply 89 personnel spaces against 
other requirements by eliminating a small division headquarters and 
making the eastern and western air defense forces of the Air Defense 
Command responsible for direct supervision of airborne early warn- 
ing wings operating from their geographic areas. 

We are eliminating our personnel processing centers at Manhattan 
Beach, N. Y., and at Parks Air Force Base, Calif. In the future, our 
people going overseas without dependents will have their paperwork 
accomplished prior to leaving their United States stations, and will 
report to the port of embarkation just in time to catch their airplane. 
Not only will this eliminate the need for two bases, but it will also 
reduce the pipeline time of people en route from one job to another. 
Both of these bases are being eliminated from the Air Force inventory. 

A project which was discussed with the Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of the Air Force Appropriations last year will be completed dur- 
ing fiscal year 1958 and will extend the tec hniques developed for depot 
level maintenance to field and organizational maintenance areas. 

An intensive management engineering project at the Air Reserve 
Records Center activities has been completed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $66,000. ‘The objective was to improve the economy and ef- 
ficiency of receiving, storing, and administering the military person- 
nel records of Air Force reservists not on active duty. This action 
permitted a reduction of approximately $423,000 in our fise al year 
1959 budget estimates and recurring annual reductions of $239,000 
are expec ted. 

Appraisal of the overseas depot complex, in terms of the existing 
airlift and communication capability, led to the decision to phase out 
several large overseas depots and to reduce the stockpiling of supplies 
overseas. T he revised system requires less manpower, time, and cost. 

Within the Military Air Transport Service, a headquarters which 
monitored in-flight service was eliminated and its functions were con- 
solidated with communication services. The Airways and Air Com- 
munications Service and the Air Rescue Service were also reduced in 
strength. 

The Air Proving Ground Command was abolished and appropriate 
functions of that command were assigned to the Air Research and 
Development Command. That change is expected to result in man- 
power reductions during fiscal year 1958 of approximately 4,000 peo- 
ple and also considerable reductions in money requirements. 
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In Europe we have eliminated 12th Air Force Headquarters; in 
the Pacific, 7th Air Force Headquarters, and in general, we have 
reduced all headquarters in size. 

The net result of the economy actions, such as I have discussed, is 
a reduction in requirements of approximately 94,800. These are rep- 
resentative of actions taken to balance our program. In some areas, 
we have saved thousands, in other areas only 1 or 2. We have tried 
to pursue the small savings as diligently as the large. 


GROWTH IN MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Offsetting the reductions that we will have accomplished during 
fiscal year 1957, fiscal year 1958, and fiscal year 1959, considerable 
growth has occurred in many areas of the program. This factor 
often is not taken into account when people ask why a reduction in 
the number of wings is not accompanied by a directly proportionate 
percentage reduction in manpower. 

The purpose of chart 2 is to point up some examples of completely 
new requirements, over and above the strength required in similar 
areas in the past. I will briefly discuss each, after you have had a 
chance to look at the chart. 


Cuart No. 2.—Ezxamples of activities which require additional manpower, June 
1957—June 1959 


! 





Yearly manpower increases Total 
| 
} 
June 1957 to | June 1958 to | June 1957 to 
June 1958 June 1959 | June 1959 
Conversions to new equipment_- 5, 475 | 3, 679 9, 154 
Strategic Air Command dispersal ) | a) 
Strategic Air Command alert a) | ) () 
Air-to-air refuelers (‘) (‘) (‘) 
Air Force Academy , 535 | 1, 468 3, 003 
Security Service ( | (*) (‘) 
Build in Spain (4) (‘) ) 
Semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE) and aircraft | 
control and warning (AC&W . (1) | (1) (1) 

M igsiles { (*) () 


Classified. 


For example, during fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959, conversion 
of existing units to more modern and complicated types of equipment, 
such as conversion of F-86 fighter wings to F—101 fighter wings, and 
of heavy bomber wings equipped with 30 B-36 aircraft to wings 
equipped with 45 B-52 aircraft, will require approximately 9,200 
more personnel than those same units used previously. ‘The dispersal 
of our heavy bomb force to additional bases is also an additive man- 
power requirement. To permit the Strategic Air Command better 
to cope with increasing Soviet offensive capability, we are placing 
one-third of SAC’s aircraft on immediate alert, bombed-up, fueled, 
and ready to go. SAC estimates this will require a major strength 
augmentation. The addition of KC—135 jet tanker squadrons to the 
Strategic Air Command, and their operation and maintenance will 
require additional thousands of people. 





The opening of the Air Force Academy in its new site will require 
additional strength of over 3,000 including the increases in cadet 
strength. 

Maintenance of many thousand units of Wherry and Capehart 
Housing being turned over to the Air Force will require additional 
electricians, plumbers, painters, and other maintenance and admin- 
istrative personnel. 

“ssential increases in the security service will require additional 
personnel. 

he Spanish base complex now is becoming operational and requires 
additional people to place it in a war readiness status and to maintain 
it in that status. 

In spite of the reduced manning criteria mentioned earlier, the com- 
plicated system for detection of enemy aircraft, and the control and 
direction of our air defense system during fiscal year 1958 and fiscal 
year 1959 demands a large increase in numbers of technical personnel. 

We are faced also with the necessity of providing the required man- 
power to support the lead-in for the development and implementation 
of the missile programs and the training of the necessary personnel. 
The growth in this activity will —_ substantially more manpower 
during fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959. 

The requirements in the general rese: ireh and development area have 
increased and must be met. 

These examples, which I have given you of the additions in our 
program are not all-inclusive. However, total added manpower re- 
soaps are 42,451 for fiscal year 1958 and 40,864 for fiscal year 
1959, er an aggregate of 83,315 for the 2 fiscal years. These increases 
are bah we than the 67,900 manpower reductions or so-called savings 
directly associated with the elimination of 32 wings during fiscal 
year 1958 and fiscal year 1959. Hence, you can see the need for the 
economy actions discussed earlier. Without them, we could not have 
accommodated our force within the reduced ceilings. 

As Secretary Douglas has stated previously, we are involved un- 
avoidably in doing three things at the same time. We are maintain- 
ing a force-in-being with the weapons of today, which are adequate to 
deter an aggressor nation from the foolhardy course of launching a 
war. We are developing and phasing-in the weapons of tomorrow. 
In addition, we are continuing research in weapons of the day after 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Ritey. Just one question. Is the 94,800 reduction after you 
have added these people or will additions have to come out of that 
94,8007 

General Muscrave. We have a recapitulation at the end which 
shows the “puts-and-takes” and I believe will cover what you want. 
May I cover your question then ? 

Mr. Ritey. Go ahead, please. 


CONTRACT SERVICES 


General Muscrave. Due to the the past interest of the committee in 
man-year equivalents obtained through contract services, we have 
available, if the committee desires, a supplemental statement for the 
record covering this area. It is our best estimate of man-years, and 








covers a much broader area than pees provided. In general, 
the total man-year equivalents for fiscal year 1957 are 201,981. They 
decline slightly in fiseal year 1958 to 195, 102, and rise slightly in fiscal 
year 1959 to 197,740. 


SUMMARY 


I have tried to outline briefly our reductions in ceilings since end 
fiscal year 1957, those things which we have or are in the process of 
elimimating from our program, and those activities which have in- 
creased in scope, regardless of the fact that the number of combat 
wings has decreased. 

If you will permit, I would like to summarize briefly by discussing 
one chart (chart 3) which I believe illustrates our Air Force man- 
power problem and what we are doing about it. 


Cuarr No. 3.—USAF manpower trends, fiscal year 1957—fiseal year 1959 


{In thousands] 


1. Deficit at end fiscal year 1957......____.._-__ iid ajar 
2. Reduction in ceiling from end fiscal year 1957 to e nd fise al year 195 9. 112.5 
3. Plus new requirements._._....___...._- Se eee ee cola.” Cae 
} Total reductions required to meet new ceiling and to accommo- 

date new requirements____~- past lca tee 


5. Less manpower directly associated with. 32 wings removed from the 
program 


pieesinals wi ec sl nu a re eg es As de 
6. Less economy ac tions___ stn dees Salat i ge cannsin os aeeadaseciesicod) 
7. Deficit: for fineal year 1960. so2 css. See sini spheres Cs Ts iki allie as Oe 


As a point of departure, we show on line 1 the manpower deficit 
which existed in our fiscal year 1957 program as presented last year to 
Congress. The next line shows the total directed reductions in our 
manpower ceilings from end fiscal year 1957 to end fiscal year 1959. 
The new requirements such as missiles, SAC alert, additional tankers, 
etc., are shown on line 3. Line 4, then, shows the magnitude of the 
manpower problem with which we have been faced during the period 
under discussion. Line 5 shows the manpower re ~dluctions which were 
directly associated with the reduction of 32 wings or from the 137 
to the 105-wing program at end fiscal year 1959. Line 6 is a summary 
of the economy actions, which I have discussed with you. The net 
result of all of these actions is a 44,000 deficit which has not been 
funded or included in our manpower ceiling for end fiscal year 1959, 
which is shown on line 7. In other words, our program still contains 
44,000 jobs which are considered essential, but for which manpower 
and funds will not be available for fiscal year 1959. 

We do not mean, however, to indicate that this presents an impos- 
sible situation; we intend rather to indicate that we must and will 
continue an aggressive campaign to locate additional jobs which are 
not absolutely essential to our combat mission and to consolidate, 
reduce, and eliminate wherever possible. This, of course, will be 
accompanied by continued efforts in the area of management engi- 
neering and the resulting management improvements, which we hope 
will help us to do more with less. 

However, to give us some relief toward accommodating new re- 
quirements which have come into the program since the original 


establishment of the fiscal year 1959 ceilings, the Secretary of the Air 
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Force has requested that our military ceiling for fiscal year 1959 be 
leveled off at 860,000 rather than 850,000. I note that in General 
White’s presentation to this committee he stated, I quote : 

As of this moment, I feel that the Air Force portion of the budget before you 
today can do the job that we must do. I say this with confidence since the 
Secretary of Defense has assured us that as new concepts or capabilities develop 
which call for additional funds, we may properly present such new requirements 
to him for his proiipt consideration. 

I am sure he intends this to apply also to any increases in man- 
power which arise out of new concepts or capabilities. 

Mr. Sixes. General Musgrave, I believe you have a supplemental] 
statement on “Contract services” which you will want to present to 
the committee, also? 

General Muscrave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Does it properly follow at this time or do you prefer 
to give it after we have discussed the prior statement ? 

Goneral Muscrave. I had intended to put it into the record but if 
you would like to discuss it, I would certainly be glad to discuss it, or 
if you prefer, I would be glad to read it. 

Mr. Sixes. I think the committee would be more familiar with 
if you read it now. 

General Muserave. All right, sir. 


STATEMENT ON ConTRACT SERVICES 


This statement is a brief discussion of the related manpower re- 
source available to the Air Force through contract services which has 
been of interest to the committee in past years. 

It is the general policy of the Air Force to make use of contract 
services where it appears in the best national interest and will im- 
prove effectiveness and economy, provided that the contracting does 
not impair a combat unit’s mobility or war capability; does not com- 
promise security; does not prevent us from meeting our peacetime 
personnel requirements overseas; and does not detract from our com- 
bat readiness. 

Last year, the committee requested and was furnished with an esti- 
mate of contract services, m: in-years, and dollars for fiseal year 1957 
and fiscal year 1958 financed in the “Operation and maintenance ap- 
propri: ition” and the operation and management element of the “Re- 
search and development appropriation.” When this matter was dis- 
cussed last year, it was pointed out that there were many difficulties 
in producing the requested information due to variations in the terms 
of contracts; varying pay scales, local conditions and jobs performed, 
and the large number of contracts with small businesses, which may 
be entered into at the local level. In addition, it was pointed out 
that last year’s estimates were prepared in a very short period of time 
based on rapid estimates from our major commands. 

This year’s estimates of contract services, man-years, and dollars 
have been prepared on a broader basis than used last year. In pro- 
viding these estimates, there are three important reservations to be 
made. First, because of the difficulties already mentioned, the figures 
involve estimations and factoring. For example, almost all of the 
money for janitorial services goes into labor costs; and on the other 
hand, when we contract for aircraft maintenance, the contractor must 
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also charge for the use of buildings, machine tools, parts, administra- 
tions and so forth, in addition to the cost of the man doing the mainte- 
nance job. Therefore, our man-year costs, from which we developed 
man-year equivalents, is only a general estimate based on av erages. 
Second, the term “contract services” is subject to various interpreta- 
tions. In order to avoid confusion, the term “contract services” as used 
herein refers to those services procured by contractual arrangement 
to assist the Air Force in the performance of its normal workload. As 
such, contracts for the ead of aircraft and other hard goods, 
the building of facilities, the purchase of aircraft modernization kits 
and commodities, rental, the cost of utilities and the like are excluded 
from contract services. Also excluded are contract-hire foreign na- 
tionals since they are accounted for as civilian personnel. Contract 
services do include such contracts as those for research and develop- 
ment, and the maintenance of equipment and real property. This defi- 
nition is much more inclusive than the one used last year in present- 
ing figures. Third, our current estimates cover all general fund 
appropriations of the Air Force, while last year’s estimates covered 
only the “Operation and maintenance” and a portion of the “Re- 
search and development” appropriations. 

With these points in mind, the attached chart contains our best esti- 
mate of the total contract dollar costs to the Air Force with a factored 
man-year equivalent which these total dollars will produce, broken 
down by appropriation area from fiscal year 1957 through fiscal year 
L959. 

The first item on the chart covers a wide range of contracts financed 
by the “Operation and maintenance appropriation” including such 
activities as all types of equipment maintenance, the repair, alteration, 
and maintenance of real property, contract: technical services, the 
maintenance and operation of DEW line and White Alice, contract 
operated flying training schools, contract operated dining halls, and 
contract and reimbursable medical treatment. The “Research and 
development appropriation” covers contracts for the research and de- 
velopment of aircraft, missiles, and other equipment, research in the 
military sciences, operation of research and development facilities 
like Patrick Air Force Base, and other contract work in support of 
research and development, such as real property and equipment main- 
tenance. Contracts financed in “All other appropriations” include 
such activities as the contract services element of the aircraft mod- 
ernizattion program, master planning and design associated with the 
military construction program, packing, crating, and storage of 
household goods associated with the movement of milit: ary personnel, 
and operating and maintenance type contracts for the Air National 
Guard. 

The dollars shown on the chart (chart 4) are the total contract 
costs to the Air Force which include overhead and materiels as well 
as manpower costs. It can be fairly stated that the estimated equiva- 
lent man-years represent a general measure of what the Air Force 
would need in the way of additional milit: ary and direct-hire civilians, 
if these contract services were not utilized. 
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Cuart No. 4.—Contract services costs and man-years 


{Costs in eet 








| 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 
Appropriation area | Bates Fee Lie = presse tees ecole pe Scart Rec eeieahiceg Pe. Sie teens 
| Man-years Costs ! Man-years | Costs Man-years | Costs 
ee = en eg Ee a a a . 
Operation and maintenance_- 102, 173 $865, 142 | 99, 418 | $861, 554 | —r $969, 436 
Research and development___-} 59, 153 498, 533 | 55, 927 | 468, 894 | O15 490, 238 
All other__- .| 40, 655 341, 510 39, 757 | 340, 479 30, 774 | 270, 940 
| 
es — tes + A “ 
Total 201,981 | 1, 705, 185 al 195, 102 | “1,670, 927 oe 197, 740 | 1, 730, 614 
| 


1 Total contract cost to the Air Force including labor, material, overhead, etc. 
EXPLANATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1959 MANPOWER DEFICIT 


Mr. Srxes. General Musgrave, I was quite interested in your chart 
which showed a deficit in manpower for fiscal 1959 of 44,000. I would 
like to be sure that we have an accurate understanding of just what 
this means. 

First, let me ask you if the deficit of 44,000 is just an arithmetical 
term—actually you have a reduction of 44,000 but has your operation 
suffered as a result of that reduction of 44,000—or do you intend to 
convey to the committee the sense that you need those 44,000 for jobs 
that should be done and cannot be done because of the lack of man- 
power ¢ 

General Muscrave. Sir, what I would like to imply is that after 
we have really looked at the job to be done and determined to the best 
of our ability the numbers of people required to do the job, we find 
that at this time period we will have 44,000 more essential jobs than 
people to fillthem. It represents two things. 

First, it represents a challenge to all commands to reduce. We 
have reduced a considerable amount in the past but how much further 
we can reduce we do not know. You say that we are evidently getting 
along without this 44,000 people, but we are looking at a “period 
ahead of us now, the end of fiscal year 1959, when we are in the process 
of reducing and getting 112,000 people off the payrolls, so we cannot 
actually evaluate by past experience what this reduction will do to us. 


ADDITIONAL MILITARY PERSONNEL NEEDED IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


It is our best judgment though that we do require an additional 
10,000 people. We think at this time that by further action, like I 
tried to outline to you, we can certainly take the risk of trying to 
eliminate 34,000 more jobs. 

Mr. Srxes. You have anticipated my next question and that is 
this: Will you have to add new people to fill a part of the deficit of 
44.000? If so, when? 

You just indicated 10,000 must be added; is that your answer? 

General Muscrave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. 10,000 will actually be needed to lessen the impact of 
the deficit of 44,000 which your present ceiling limitations would 
require ? 

General Muscrave. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. When would the 10,000 have to be added ? 
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General Muserave. We would like to have the decision made on 
these 10,000 people, a favorable decision, in May. If we do not have 
the decision made by June, then we will get involved in certain 
difficulties. 

Mr. Sixes. You would like to have the 10,000 added for the fiscal 
year 1959 ¢ 

General Musgrave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you actually been told in the Department of 
Defense that you could retain 10,000 of the people you are required 
by fiscal limitations to drop, but you have not been given money to 
pay them? Is that correct or not ? 

General Muscrave. We have not been told that we can take the 
10,000, As you recall, we are dropping our strength from 919,835 
people at the end of fiscal year 1957 to 850,000 by “the end of 1959. 
At the present time we are in the process of designing our Training 
Command to accommodate a lesser force. 

Our quantitative intake of recruits is being balanced against uReeehe 
going off the rolls and our leveling out at a lower level of 850,000 
for end of fiscal year 1959. This is what we are working on ‘at this 
time. 

Within the overall dollars that are being made available to the Air 
Force, it is General Bogart’s judgment, Mr. Garlock’s judgment, and 
the Air Staff's judgment, that the 10,000 people are so important that 
we can make available funds from other areas to pay for them. 

General Bogart. May I explain, sir? 

Mr. Stxes. I am not sure it has been brought out. 

Of the 10,000 people to which you refer, are they military or 
civilian ? 

General Muserave. Military; this involves part of the tremendous 
increase in the requirements of the Strategic Air Command when they 
begin their dispersal to more bases and go on the alert plan. 

General Bogart. I thought I could explain how we ean handle this 
funding. At the present time we are programed to reduce during 
fiscal year 1959 from an end strength of 875,000 at the end of fiscal 
year 1958 to an end strength of 850,000 at end fiscal year 1959. Our 
program was built up on the assumption that we would do that at 
a given rate, which comes out of this matter of adjusting intake to 
meet the attrition. 

Mr. Tromas. Is this entire 44,000 composed of military personnel ? 

General Musgrave. No; it is not. The 44,000 is composed of about 
2,000-plus airmen and a little over 11,000 civilians. That is the total 
deficit. 

Mr. Sixes. The figure of 10,000 applies only to the military? 

General Bocarr. That is correct, only to the military and would 
be handled by changing the phasing of our release of the 25,000. 
Provided we go down to the 860,000 figure as fast as we can on a 
straightline basis we would be all right fundwise. 

Mr. Srxes. If you are allowed to put back 10,000—let me be sure 
what is required—is any action required of the committee; or is | his 
a matter to be worked out entirely within the Department ? 

General Muscrave. We have submitted our request to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. It was forwarded by General White to the Secre- 
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tary of the Air Force, and he forwarded it to the Secretary of 
Defense. 
Mr. Sixes. The request was for what, authority or funds, or both? 
General Muserave. For authority. 


FUNDING FOR ADDITIONAL MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Can you fund this within the Air Force budget if you 
get the authority ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; within the funds we have requested for 
fiscal year 1959, and by changing our phasing we could handle the 
860,000 end strength since we are on a dsciaene basis anyway. It is 
just a matter of not going quite so far. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you explain in detail for the record how you 
would achieve that funding? 

There will be questions how, if you have asked for money, which 
did not include these 10,000, how you can then fund for a higher 
level of strength which does’ include them? I would like to have a 
detailed answer for the record later. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Since there is no request for funds involved, we would simply re- 
port to the committee the change in man-year strength, sir, if 1t were 
approved, which could be financed within the amount requested for 
fiscal year 1959. 

(The additional material required follows :) 

The 860,000 military strength at end fiscal year 1959 would be attained by 
enlisting 10,000 more airment without prior military service than currently pro- 
gramed. No additional officers would be procured. In order to accommodate 
the additional 10,000 airmen, within funds requested for fiscal year 1959, it 
would be necessary to release certain airmen in advance of their normal date 
of separation. About 70,000 of these airmen, all of whose enlistment contracts 
expire during fiscal year 1959, who are serving in their first enlistment, and who 
signify an intention not to reenlist would be separated 3 month in advance of 


their normal separation date. The pay and allowance funds thus saved would 
be applied to the added number of new airmen procured. 


ABILITY TO REDUCE PERSONNEL BY 54,000 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, in what part of the bill would these ap- 
propriations for these services be found? There is not a dollar figure 
mentioned in the statement. 

General Bocarr. This, sir, isa presentation of our overall manpower 
program. For example, the salaries of most of the civilian personnel 
are paid for from the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation 
which we have already discussed. 

Mr. Sixes. Where are the military-pay appropriations now found? 

General Bogart. All military personnel are paid for from the “Mili- 
tary personnel” appropriation which is the next one to be discussed. 
This is why the manpower presentation precedes it. 

Mr. Srxes. If you are asking only to be allowed to retain 10,000 of 
the 44,000 scheduled deficit, does that mean there will be 34,000 needed 
and operations left undone; or does it mean that you had 34,000 in 
operations during fiseal 1958 which were not really needed; or is there 
an in-between statement ? 

General Muscrave. I would say it is definitely an in-between 
statement. 


A 
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Mr. Srxes. Will you elaborate on that ? 
General Muscrave. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Sixes. Would you like to do that for the record later, so that 
you can do it in more detail and explain exactly what the situation is? 

General Muscrave. I would try it either way that you desire. 

Mr. Srxes. Supply it later for the record. 

General Muscrave. Yes, sir. 

(The additional statement referred to follows :) 


I have already stated that after we have reaily looked at the job to be done 
and determined to the best of our ability the numbers of people required to do 
the job, we find that at this time period, we will have 44,000 more essential 
jobs than people to fill them. I have already presented in my prepared state- 
ment examples of actions taken to reduce manpower requirements. We recog- 
nize that further reduction actions will become increasingly difficult. You 
might say that we have already squeezed the lemon to a considerable degree and 
do not know how much more we can squeeze out. 

Nevertheless, we feel there are avenues yet open to us for further economies. 
My office is currently presenting to the Chief of Staff certain new proposals for 
reductions, eliminations, and consolidation of headquarters, units, and bases, 
which if finally prove to be feasible, will help resolve our problem. We expect 
some relief by further reductions in functional areas such as administration, 
supply, personnel, operations, and comptroller, when the current command re- 
views, which I mentioned in my prepared statement are completed and the find- 
ings submitted. Passage of pay legislation now before Congress and the 
proficiency pay authorized by DOD for our skilled airmen will enable us to 
retain more of our technically trained officers and airmen. This may provide 
manpower reductions in the areas of training, supervisory time and we antici- 
pate will enable us to do the same job with fewer people. 

In our best judgment, the provision of 10,000 more military will leave us 
with a manageable problem. At this time, we do not have the 34,000 jobs 
identified for elimination. If we did, we would have programed them and there- 
by have reduced the deficit you are looking at now. We expect, however, that 
continued aggressive action along the lines I have described will enable us to 
accomplish this task. 


Mr. Stxes. Let me ask this: Do you consider any of the remaining 
34,000 deficit as essential for proper operations ? 

General Muscrave. Might I go off the record for just a minute? 

Mr. SrKes. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Why do you not prepare a statement on this for the 
record ? 

General Muscrave. Yes, sir. I will include it in the data which I 
will submit in response to your previous question. 


CHANGES IN FIELD CONTRACT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sikes. I noted what you had to say about contract operations 
and you say in your statement that there is a listing of activities. I 
realize this is only a partial list but I would like for you to prepare 
a statement for the record showing in pis field contract operations 
are scheduled to expand during fiseal year 1959, and in subsequent 
years, and what field, if any, they are savehaied to be reduced ? 

(reneral Muscrave. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) ; 

Che dollar increases and decreases in contract services from fiscal year 1958 
to fiscal year 1959 by type of activity are provided below in tabular form. 


These 
activities are shown within the.appropriation areas 


from which they are 


financed—Operation and Maintenance, Research and Development, and All Other. 
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The total amounts in these three appropriation areas for fiscal year 1957—1959 

are shown in the overall chart previously presented in the supplemental state- 

ment on contract services. Reference is made again to the reservations included 

in that statement which point out that in general, these figures are broad 
estimates rather than precise statistics: 

Dollar change 

from fiscal year 

1958 to fiscal 

year 1959 


Activity (in thousands) 
Contract Maintenance of equipment .__......._____ selseuia + $51, 540 
Orr RT NE 11, 681 
Real property maintenance and repair_______- eit ae eee eae + 23, 653 
IC, RIC, Se ie nat eaginaipoe tape ene a toe 
ree Meee en Cn: QUEUES? OO a esas lpn noe endnote gicun amie + 452 
Contract and reimbursable medical treatment _____________________ + 32 
en nga ooeecuineieamtiodarns. abkdaek we + 16,244 
NN a ese ris etmememegtenaeeio orb a otis mean _-+ 13,848 


Operation and maintenance net change_____________________ + 107, 882 


Research and development (R and D) for aircraft, missiles, and 
other equipment_ 


eibisith— dies gaih Mb badialaes dicts, = tated iS + 5,716 
Research in military sciences (hasie Peseercn) isan di tscus ccaird 6, 336 
Camisnet: operated, facilities... skids’ sd scecendecewunbicci. cui. “Ee 6, 691 
Contract maintenance of equipment____________~_ cllalnics ahaa casts alan PR 2, 593 
GComract techhion) Services: . odin un bk ees See es _- 137 
Real property maintenance__...._....__.________ died ae + 1, O75 
OE EN fea a ld k sn ginseng ctcendtahan Ade cies kahit: bie ca tack anata om 934 

Research and development net change__.._.____.___________ + 21,340 
Aircraft modernization program (contract services element) * — 64, 800 
Master planning and design - . 8S. 176 
Contract services associated with movement of military pe rsonnel. _+ 1, O74 


Operation and maintenance type contracts for Air National Guard__ + 2, 363 


Ay ether Het ehamre. be te i et Poe ese — 69,539 


1It is to be noted that only the contract services element and not the total aircraft 
modernization program is estimated to decrease from fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 1959. 
The total modernization program is increasing from $519.8 million in fiscal year 1958 to 
$526 million in fiscal year 1959. This difference is caused by the fact that procurement 
of modification kits from industry, which is not included in contract services, is larger 
portion of the total modernization program in fiscal year 1959, while the contract services 
element is estimated to decline in fiscal year 1959. 

With respect to fiscal years beyond 1959, it is not possible to forecast the 
exact dollar amounts of contract services which will be needed by the Air Force. 
An estimate beyond fiscal year 1959 cannot be made, in part, because there are 
many small contracts entered into at local level to meet local needs were im- 
proved effectiveness and economy can be obtained, and these local conditions 
are subject to change. Contract services may also be used to meet unantici- 
pated workloads. In addition, the use of contract services will vary with 
changes in force structure, types, and amounts of equipment, number and types 
of facilities, and other factors which are subject to change. It may, however, 
be reasonably anticipated that the total contract services dollar required by the 
Air Force in fiscal year 1960 will be in a similar order of magnitude as used 
in previous years. 


Mr. Stxes. Are there any questions on the general statement-on my 


right? 
EFFECT OF CHANGES IN PROGRAM ON BUDGET HEARINGS 


Mr. Fioop. I was wondering, on page 2 of your statement you say 
that subsequent to your presentation last year decisions were made 
which altered the program. You then go on to say in the first sen- 
tence of the second paragraph that in fiseal year 1959 your major 
force goals are 105 wings. 


a 


: 
i 
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In this budget when all of this was proposed, when decisions were 
made which altered the program, I take for granted that the altered 
program means there was the cut that we have been talking about. 
Now since this budget was made up and since we have st: irted the 
hearings, we are aware that in this budget there was no requirement 
or request for any new B-52 bombers. We are sure that that is 
going to come up in a supplemental and we are going to have a lot 
of new bombers. That will affect operations and maintenance, I 
suppose, and affect your shop and everything else. 

Do I understand that we are doing an “off-again, on-again, gone- 
again, Finnegan” here ? 

There was one proposal made and then you say that conditions 
changed and you altered the program. Now, even before we finish 
these hearings, this program is gomg to be altered again; is that it? 
Is that it as far as you guess, or know? You want to guess with me? 

General Muserave. I am guessing with you, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop, You know that it isso,do you not? Weare just playing 
a game of musical chairs here. We are just altering this every 6 
months. Look, it is all right with me, but I just want to be sure whiit 
isgoingon. Yousee that it is frustrating for us as wellas you. Here 
you are justify ing a budget today before this subcommittee, « dollars 
and # men, and you and I know very well that it is going to be y-dollars 

ind y me n in the — 6 months before this becomes law, most prob- 
sr ly at least. We do not know, but let us say most probably. 

Wh: a is the use of asking you too many questions about this? 

You made a good speech and this is a nice statement and Happy New 
Year. It does not mean anything. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSON NEL 


Mr. THomas. Mr. Chairman, I have two small questions that I know 
the gentleman will dispose of adequately as of today. 

How many additional men will you need, military pe -rsonnel, ¢1 iVilian 
personnel, over and above what you have asked for tod: Y 2 

I am now looking at the 2-year period as of January 1, let us say. 

How many additional military personnel and how many addition: al 
civilian personnel ¢ 

General Muscrave. As of- 

Mr. Tuomas. Do not give me the 44,000 figure now. 

General Muscrave. No, sir. As of the end of this fiscal year, I am 
sorry that I have no specific figures for it today, but we have a deficit 
of 13,700. 

Mr. Tuomas. Break it down roughly between military and civilian. 
Is it 10-3? 

General Muscrave. You have gotten me into a little bit of an em- 
barrassing answer which goes back to what Mr. Flood said about not 
having continuity. 

Mr. ’ THOMAS. As of today ? ¢ 

General Muscrave. We are over, as of this particular date, 1,200 
military people and short 14,900 civilians. 

Mr. Tuomas. What must you have for fiscal year 1959 over and 
above what you have this date in military ? 
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General Muserave. Fiscal year 1959, 32,400 military and 11,600 
civilians. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do not give us your asking price, but what you have 
to have. 

General Muserave. 10,000 military. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many civilians? 

General Muserave. I would not ask for civilians at this time. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT LIMITATION ON PERSONNEL END STRENGTH 


Mr. Tuomas. 10,000 military. The strength of the military de- 
pends upon one thing and that is the amount of money that you have; 
is that correct? 

General Muserave. I would say, no. It depends on two things: 
First, is the amount of money we receive in the military pay appro- 
priations, and second, the military manpower ceiling established by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. THomas. You are anticipating the period. It is not a legisla- 
tive figure. It isa dollar figure? 

General Muserave. It is a directive that we receive from the De- 
partment of Defense. We are given end-year strength figures and 
we price those out for the budget. 

General Bocarr. We are given end-year strength figures for each 
fiscal year as to our total military personnel. We receive them from 
the Department of Defense. We set up our requirements and then 
we are told how many we can have. 

Mr. Tuomas. You justify numbers against dollars in this 
committee ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. That follows out what Mr. Flood said. It does not 
make any difference what amount of money this committee gives you. 
We are talking to the wrong people. We ought to talk to somebody 
else. 

General Bocarr. Let me point out 

Mr. Tuomas. Isthat about right Can you answer that question ? 

General Bogart. Our program—— 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not want to embarrass you. 

General Bogart. Our initial program is developed on the basis of 
total requirements, but we are given strength figures as ceilings. 

Mr. THomas. Suppose this committee gives you the money to go out 
and recruit 10,000 more officers and airmen. Does that mean that 
you will do that job? 

General Bocartr. I am sorry, I did not get that. 

Mr. Tromas. Does that mean that if you are given the money to go 
out and recruit 10,000 more officers and airmen, that the Department 
of Defense will let you do it? 

General Bocarr. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Tromas. What is the use of spending your time in here and 
talking about this thing then ? 

General Bocarr. I think that 








Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? 
We had that situation last year with the Marine Corps. This com- 
mittee gave enough money to the Marine Corps to remain at a strength 
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of 500,000 officers and men, as I recall, and now they have cut it down 
to 200, 000 men. 

Mr. Fioop. Not only that, but I introduced an amendment to beef 
it up and the subcommittee accepted it and it went through the Con- 
gress and they accepted it. Then Secretary Wilson wanted eight 
more stenographers—— 

General Bocarr. I would hate to leave the impression that those 
end strengths that you have been given have nothing to do with our 
program. 

Mr. Tuomas. If I may interrupt you, the numerical strength of 
the Air Force in officers and enlisted personnel ultimately is “deter- 
mined by the number of dollars that you have to spend, is it not? 

General Boearr. I think it is the other way, sir. We get the pro- 
gram and we are told what our—— 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not care where you get it from. You have to have 
money to keep people eating and pay them. Some of the brothers will 
go over the hill otherwise; is that not right ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. My question is, the strength depends on the amount 
of money that you have to pay them with? 

General Bocarr. Not necessarily. I am talking about this in re- 
verse, Mr. Thomas. That isnot the w ay we do it. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me read you this little item out of this newspaper: 

Cut in marine strength: Early discharges are opened to 7,000 men to trim 
costs. 

There are the bodies and now we are in the middle of March— 
March 18, Washington Post—and the Marine Corps announced about 
7,000 men eligible for release in April, May, and June would receive 
permission to leave the service ahead of time. The aim is to reduce 
expenditures during the remainder of the fiscal year ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; we have done the same thing. 

Mr. Frioop. What are we here for ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Regardless of your observation, it has always been 
a case of where the strength of the service depends upon the amount 
of money to pay them with. That is true now, whether you get your 
money from this committee or after somebody else tells you that you 

cannot spend it. That is beside the point. It is still beside the point, 
it seems like, if the committee gives you the necessary funds for you 
to increase your personal strength by 10,000 if somebody else is going 
tosayno. You are not going to do it, are you? 

General Bocart. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. No further questions from me. 

Mr. Boytx. No questions. 

Mr. Mauon. I understand that we are going to have a statement 
on military personnel in more detail ? 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 


( Discussion off the record.) 
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ADDITIONAL NEED FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Frioop. You told Mr. Sikes and Mr. Thomas that you would 
like 10,000 uniformed bodies ? 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. For fiscal year 1959? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We are talking about the 1959 budget ? 

General Bogarr. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. If you get a supplemental and another wing of B-52’s 
and so on, and soon, then you want more bodies in uniform ? 

General Muscrave. Yes, sir. 

General Bocarr. Not in 1959 as far as an additional wing of B-52’s 
are concerned. That would probably come into the program in 1961. 

Mr. Froop. But you are talking about 1959, July 17 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That does not include any supplemental as acted on in 
calendar year 1958 by the Congress ? 

General Bocarr. That is quite right. It does not. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, will you supply for the record a 
statement showing the number of personnel, number of offices, and 
amount of funds included in the budget for recruiting activities ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


USAF REcRUITING SERVICE 
SUMMARY OF PERSONNEL, STATIONS, LOCATIONS, AND ESTIMATED FISCAL YEAR 1959 
FUNDS 


(a) Number of personnel (military and civilian) assigned to recruiting sta- 
tions: 


Military 
Civilian 


ispecies tar lilt Secor hanks ols echoed ice ean ice ala ae eae ht eee 2, 630 


nts occ Sis nn sex kn pr lot ole Re aaah a eae Baden tan eel 113 


This represents estimated end fiscal year 1959 strength assigned to recruiting 
stations and excludes Armed Forces examining stations and joint processing 
units. 

(6) Total number of recruiting stations: 


RR SONNE ES = IRE EN i a a a 1 
Ri ae CRIP AMNION To eld ce rcs do ate binl wi wate oe aeenieh nae ene aate 6 
Peper etnocmmmenitee. | Oe a ee IO ee 61 
MOOI GH ORB 25 Se ak es a ae ee 803 

PNM ses es cscs icin recente ead aha eb ee tet ee 871 


(ec) Location of Air Force recruiting activities. See attached list entitled 
“Installation Directory,” 3500th USAF Recruiting Wing. 

(d@) Fiseal year 1959 estimate of funds for recruiting services. The total cost 
to appropriated funds for recruitment of enlisted personnel during fiscal year 
1959 is estimated to be $13,630,000, including : 


DE ANT Ses cy, cea bean ete bakeetaked dd ads $10, 498, 000 
UP UMIN EN OAS ce Sess Ss ibinda st UBsteig lebe ps basses UIE, be 2 8 ees 300, 000 
IanO CORE he eee a Oe 72 832, 000 


TN ae 13, 630, 000 


1 Includes rentals, utilities, travel, advertising, maintenance, and operation of vehicles, 
communications, printing and reproduction, and miscellaneous contractual costs. 


(An installation Directory was furnished for committee use. ) 
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AIR FORCE OFFICER DEMOTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I just received a letter from the Air Force advising 
the committee of a recently revised officer demotion program. I think 
it would be advisable to insert that letter in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


March 18, 1958. 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In keeping with our practice of advising your commit- 
tee of important policy matters, I wish to bring to your attention the recently 
revised Air Force officer demotion program. 

A review of the Air Force demotion practices showed that our past procedures 
for identifying and demoting substandard officers have been inadequate. Offi- 
cers were considered for demotion only in connection with administrative separa- 
tion for cause. Independent demotion action was almost nonexistent. Such a 
situation was unrealistic and inconsistent with the Air Force position of positive 
and continuing action to maintain the quality of the officer corps at the highest 
level. 

Accordingly, the Air Force initiated a revitalized demotion program. The 
basic concept of this program is that only those officers who clearly demonstrate 
the ability to assume and discharge the duties and responsibilities commensurate 
with their grades will be permitted to serve in those grades. Further, those 
officers who do not measure up to the required standards or whose capabilities 
have been exceeded will be considered for demotion. 

Upon being selected for demotion, Regular and Reserve officers serving in 
temporary grades higher than their permanent grades will be reduced in grade. 
However, the Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 1954 precludes the demotion of 
Reserve officers serving on active duty in grades equal to or lower than their 
permanent Reserve grades. Therefore, when a Reserve officer in this category 
has been selected for demotion, he is released from active duty under the au- 
thority contained in section 681, title 10, United States Code. 

I want to assure you that the release from active duty of Reserve officers se- 
lected for demotion has no relationship to a reduction in force. Officers are 
selected for demotion on the basis of substandard performance in the grades in 
which they are serving. Such action is taken only after a very thorough review 
of their records by a formally convened board composed of senior officers in Air 
Force headquarters. 

This revised demotion program has been established to function on a con- 
tinuing basis. Officers whose performance is below the standards for the grades 
in which they are serving on temporary appointments will be recommended for 
demotion consideration in accordance with schedules established for the perma- 
nent promotion cycles. In this manner, the demotion program will be used as 
an essential element of the continuing Air Force endeavor to keep the pro- 
ficiency and competence of the officer corps at the highest levels. Such a pro- 
gram constitutes an efficient management tool and the results achieved will be 
consistent with the recommendations of the Cordiner Committee to the effect 
that the services stress quality rather than quantity. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip S. SMITH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 19, 1958. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH J. NAZZARO, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLAN- 
NING, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DCS/P 

MAJ. GEN. THOMAS C. MUSGRAVE, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND 
ORGANIZATION, DCS/OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE 

HON. DAVID S. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE FORCES) 

BRIG. GEN. J. G. MERRELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DCS/P 
COL. D. N. SMITH, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, BUDGET AND PRO- 
GRAMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 

DCS/P 

COL. F. T. HIGHT, CHIEF, PROGRAMS BRANCH, BUDGET AND PRO- 
GRAMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DCS/P 
Program —_ financing 











1957 actual 958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
a 
Program by activities: | 
1. Pay and allowances. . ace seek eeeeaiod $3,347,988,764 |$3,389,324,000 |$3, 323, 679, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind -__- -----------| 145, 894, 592 | 148, 895,000 | 140, 913, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station..........--- 214, 498,498 | 267, 186, 000 | ~ 505, 000 
4. Other costs..........- Se eae: 2 satel 5, 275, 570 | 5, 195, 000 4, 903, 000 
Total obligations.............-.-- bla ccc: ae Seka ee \3, 713, 657, 24 3, 801, 600, 000 | 3, 737, 000, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers (goods and services pene by | 
foreign governments) - __- dannems sane’ — 352, BI. lcci aoe See ee tekat 
Unobligated balance no longer av: MARS. 522k SE scs. a 7, 369, RO ee ee ee 
New obligational authority_..................-.----. Danis \3, 720, 67 5, 000 3, 801, 600, 000 | 7. 787, 000, 000 
New obligational authority: 
I oi wk tian dnic cating cia tacee wd ...------|3, 690, 340, 000 \35 801, 600, 000 | 3, 737, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘“Milit: ary construction, Air Force” | 
(Gi Beatie) -....-.--. ena aeiogeb canes acmaa aera ee 335, 000 | 
Reroneriadion (aGiated) 6. ose « inacncncdes ad csnceeeecs 3 720, 675, 000 is 801, 600, 000 | 3, 737, 000, 000 





Object ote ssification 


! 
| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 














01 Personal services: Military. ................--- _.....-|$3.326,183,991 |$3,321,677,000 |$3, 236, 293, 000 
02 Travel = _ 144, 623, 215 178, 938, 000 187, 687, 000 
03 Transportation of things : 48, 895, C57 56, 635, 000 | 50, 535, 000 
05 Rents and utility services ; 9, 117, 000 16, 132, 000 
07 Other contractual services 21,125,226 | 33,796,000 | 34, 870, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_. 145, 894, 592 148, 895,000 | 140,913, 000 
10 Lands and structures-- : rs , 3, 062, 000 22, 050, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... : 13, 610 23, 000 | 23, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. ; 4,810, 960 | 4, 741, 000 4, 482, 000 
14 Interest- 5 ; 451, 600 | 431, 000 398, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments se : ' 21, 659, 773 44, 285, 000 43, 617, 000 





Total obligations- pothndcatwada senor ns ecaneeaun 3, 713, 657, 424 |3, 801, 600, 000 | 3, 737, 000, 000 


<a LL LE 


re 
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General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, our next presentation is the “Mili- 
tary personnel” appropriation and our principal witness is Maj. Gen. 
Joseph J. Nazzaro, Director of Personnel Planning, Headquarters, 
USAF. 

His statement appears in section 1 of the Working Book on Military 
Personnel which I believe all of you have before you. 

General Nazzaro has a prepared statement and we are ready to pro- 
ceed with that at this time. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE EsTIMATE 


Mr. Sixes. We will place the justifications for this appropriation in 
the record at this point. 
(The justifications are as follows: ) 


Summary of are personnel strength 





| Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 | Fistal year 1959 
actual planned planned ! 

} ee Dental " 

| 

| End | | End | End 


| Average | strength | Average | strength | Average | strength 
strength | June 30, | strength | June 30, | strength | June 30, 





1957 | 1958 | 1959 
ae td oat ae +) cr ee Pe hee 2 i aS see ate ed 
Officers. -- alded : éddaaek 141, 436 140, 563 136, 211 | 133, 000 oy 009 | 132,600 
Enlisted ‘ ‘ 769,700 | 776,566 | 753,899 739, 050 | 727,056 | 714,320 
Aviation cadets. 2, 712 2, 202 1, 836 | 2, 200 2) 115 | 2, 200 
Cadets, Air Force Academy. 514 | 504 764 | 750 | 1, 128 | 880 

Total. _- as - | 914, 362 | 919, 835 892, 710 | 875, 000 | 864, 308 | 850, 000 





1 The planned strength reflected above for fiscal year 1959 provides for the revised strength distribution 
between officers and enlisted which the President’s budget for fiscal year 1959 indicated would be made. 


Summary of requirements by budget program 











| 
Title 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| | 
(1 (2) (3) (4) 
at — liisiietitcapilcaaaa canal eaten —|——_— -| mule i 
Pay and allowances. ___...----.------| $3, 351, 490, 111 | $3,384, 452,000 | $3, 328, 107, 000 
Subsistence in kind__- ; ‘ 167, 518, 188 170, 395, 000 | 162, 105, 000 
Movements, permanent change of station 219, 455, 723 267, 511, 000 | 267, 830, 000 
Other costs- - .-.-. gaviniae tals 5, 428, 529 5, 495, 000 | 5, 211, 000 
Total obligations. __- 3, 743, 892, 551 3, 827, 853, 000 | 3, 763, 253, 000 
Less reimbursable obligations shown in President’s } 
budget under ‘‘Advances and reimbursements, Air | 
Force’’_ : ; Sac f —30, 235,127 | —26, 253,000 —26, 253, 000 
Total obligations appearing on program and financial | 
statement (p. V-2) 3 as ee 3, 713, 657, 424 3, 801, 600, 000 3, 737, 000, 000 
e 





Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Summary of requirements by project 


Tith | 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
| | | 
(1) (2) | (3) | (4) 
Pay and allowances of officers ia | $1, 146, 441, 120 | $1, 143, 463, 000 $1, 113, 0% 55, 000 
Pay and allowanees of enlisted pe rsonnel.. | 2, 196, 895, 032 2, 219,848,000 | 2, 159, 226, 000 
Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Force Academy 
cadets ‘ , 7, 884, 344 6, 398, 000 7, 767, 000 
Housing costs__. 144, 562 | 14, 583, 000 | 47, 899, 000 
Advances to or payments for other departments, agen- | 
cies, or Governments on a reimbursable basis_ - --- 125, 053 | 160, 000 | 160, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) -._--.-- 3, 351, 490, 111 3, 384, 452,000 | 3,328, 107,000 
| 
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Pay and allowances of officers 
Program requirements : 


Viaval:-yeari 190064c26-) Len cusae Ga ee eee Tn $1, 118, 055, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 sic nsensla ceca akipa aah ae ata eiansds veadah asa . 1,148, 463, 000 
IIR SU Oil mt a E IS ae  o 1, 146, 441, 120 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of officer per- 
sonnel on extended active duty, including basic pay, quarters and subsistence 
allowances, incentive pay, lump-sum readjustment payments, special pay for 
physicians and dentists, allowances for uniforms, station per diem allowances, 
personal allowances for general officers, lump-sum terminal-leave payments, 
severance pay and Government’s contribution for social security. The esti- 
mates are based on a programed officer beginning strength of 133,000, an ending 
strength of 132,600 and man-years of 134,009, which includes 38 Reserve officers 
to be on extended active duty with the Air Force under provisions of sections 
265 and 8033 of title 10, United States Code. The decrease of $30,468,000 in 
fiscal year 1959 program requirements from the fiscal year 1958 estimate is due 
mainly to the decrease of 2,202 man-years programed in fiscal year 1959. In 
addition, fund requirements have been reduced for mustering-out payments, 
terminal leave and readjustment pay due to reduced officer losses. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

The fund requirements were determined on the basis of the average strength 
programed for each grade and the average rates of pay and allowances au 
thorized for each grade which have been derived from the latest analysis of 
military pay records and the most recent personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 


| Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 





Basic pay - --- : ; | $699, 212, 000 $704, 407, 000 
Cueremrs aliowanne.. ... i... Seis } | 131, 283, 000 114, 156, 000 
Subsiste >ve allowance sh | 78, 261, 000 76, 996, 000 
Incentive pay: 

Crew members 179, 810, 000 174. 652. 000 






Noncrew members 865, 000 841, 000 
Personal al'owances, zeneral ffices 43, 000 44, 000 
Svecial pay, physicians and dentists 8. 892. 000 9. 268, 000) 
Overseas station per diem allowance 10, 903, 000 10, 106, 000 
Uniform allowance 9 915. 000 2 643.000 
Readjustment nay, AF Reserve officers 5, 363, 000 0 
Lump-sum settlement t» separ 1 Air Force Reser I 150, 000 150, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay 8, 823. 000 4, 688, 000 
Severance pay 422, OK 1. O71, 006 
Hazardous-duty nay 227, 000 239, 000 
Mvrstering-out nayments 2, 024, 000 0 
Missin’ persons nay 51. 000 51, 000 
Emplovers sci»! security contributior 12, 151, 000 12, 175, 000 
Pay and allowan~ss of officers detailed to other agenci tside Depart 

ment of Defense on a reimbursable basis 1, 568, 000 1, 568, 000 
Nasties otk icin core isis caindecd ciidcavsdvceeelokstieta aati cinta ia ea 1, 143, 463, 000 1, 113, 055, 000 


ANNUAL RATES OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES (PUBLIC LAW 3851, 81ST CONG., 


301, 3022, AS AMENDED BY PUBLIC LAW 20, 81TH CONG.) 
Grade | Basic pay Quarters |Subsistence Total 
General $11, 963 $599 $574.56 | $13, 136. 56 
Colonel - --< -- 8, 615 1, 047 574. 56 10, 236. 56 
Lieutenant colonel___.... 7, le 1, 356 574. 56 | 9, 095. 56 
Major 6, 410 | 1, 20 574.56 | 8, 188. 5F 
Captain 5, 560 | 1 B74 56 | 7 04. 5G 
Ist lientenant 3, 920 574. 56 | 5, 377. 56 
2d Hetatenant 2, 838 574. 56 4, 065. 56 
w-4 5, 990 574. 56 7516. 56 
w-3 5, 010 1 574. 56 6, 637. 56 
W-2 4,385 74. 56 5912. 56 
W-1. 3 830 574. 56 5, 113. 56 





on 








PAY AND 
PUBLIC LAW 
CONG 


General 
Colonel 


ALLOWANCES 


Summary of program requirements- 





351, 81ST CONG 


Grade 


Lieutenant colonel 


Major 
Captain 
Ist lieutenant 


| 2d lieutenant 
' Ww-4 
W-3 
W-2 
W-l 
lotal 
La Ss quarters 


Capehart, and 


rotal 


w member 
amended by 
General 
Colonel 
Lieutenant C 

Major 
Captain 
Ist lieutenant 


2d lieutenant 





Pu 


Total 

Noncrew m¢ 

amended by 
at $1,320 


PERSONAL 


Chief of Staff 
Senior member of 
General 


Lieutenant gener 


Total 


illowan 


surpiu 


mbers 
Public Law 


ALLOWANCES, 


for 18,052 officers occup' 


commodity housing, 


INCENTIVE 


Grade 


Public Law 341, 8ist Cons 
blic Law 20, 84th Cong 


Publi 


Law 351, 8Ist Cor 
20, 84th Cong 


staff committee of United N 


al 


Rounded to 


Special pay for physicians and dentists (Publi 
amended by Public Law 497, 84th Cong 
| +901 man-years, at $1,569 
1, 792 man-years, at $1,550 
| 308 man-years, at $1,200 
Overseas station per diem allowances (Publi 
vears, at $1,000 
Allowance for uniforms and equipment (Pub 


7.430 officers, 


1,682 oilicers 


officers, 1 
' Lumt - +] 
| sump-sum settler 
{ it $3,000 
Lump-sum termi 
350, 8Oth Cor 





t $300 
t $200 
lis. at $100 


nent to Air Force Res« 


‘payment Puopiic i 


7 officer 


GENERAL 
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Sec 


sitions 


Law 3 


24, 


/ Man-years, 





BASIC PAY, QUARTERS, 


PAY 


OFFICERS 


AND 





Man-years 


402 
3, 137 
19 
, 451 
26, 259 
23, 722 
6, 481 


(PUBLIC 


| 


} 


, Sist Cong., sec. 2 


) , Sec 
sec. 24 
$1, 74th Cong 


iumende 


Average rate 


Man- 


SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCI 
, SECS, 201, 301, 302, ASAMENDED BY PUBLIC LAW 20, 4TH 





Continued 


Amount 


age rate 


$5, 675, 000 
48, 880, 000 
89, 891, O00 


8, 188 , 184, 669, OOO 
7. 204. 56 319, 861, 000 
377. 56 202, 632, 000 
4, O65. 56 39, 700, 000 
7, 516. 56 1, 473, 000 
6, 637. 56 6. 372. 000 
5, 912. 5 16, 821, 000 
5, 113. 56 2. 674, 000 
| 918, 648, 000 

} 
| — 23, 089, 000 

} 
- | 895, 559, 000 

| 

i 


L 


Amount 





8, 205, 000 


174, 652, 000 


841, 000 


| 175, 493, 000 


AW 8iST CONG.) 


Rate | Amount 


i 


years | | 


1} $4,000 | 
I 4, 400 


$4, 000 
4, 400 


10 2, 200 | 22, 000 
28 500 | 14, 000 
40 44, 400 
44, 000 

as 


13. as 


i 


} 


$6, 120, 000 
2 778. 000 


370, 000 


$Y, 258, 000 

10,106 man- 
10, 106, 000 

$2, 229. OOO 

noo 

7s (i) 
2, 6435, 000 

0 office 

150. 000 


4, 688, 000 
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Summary of program requirements—Continued 


Severance pay (Public Law 381 and Public Law 810, 80th Cong. and Public Law 351, 81st 
Canes) s 06 oleae, 66-O4, 000... - - = oo ae occ dowcnceckéccec $1, 071, 000 
Hazardous-duty pay (Public Law 351, Sist Cong., , as amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.): 
oe RR SE SPL a ae 239, 000 
Missing persons pay (Public Law 490, 77th Cong., as amended): 6 man-years, at $8,450...._. 51, 000 
= social-security contribution (Publie L ‘aw 881, 84th Cong.): 134,009 man-years, at 


12, 175, 000 
Pay and allowances of personnel detailed to other agencies outside Department of Defense 


(Public Law Ries Mee MN , SOON os i i clan lee a ee a 1, 568, 000 
ch bah bisnnabbanatabadlcsascubundous banntebaciaitnbaasipeneniduuiicttande 1, 113, 055, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 
Program requirements: 
SPUR NO get a i $2, 159, 226, 000 
a ITs noch atiatcsrcdvinsinicten tetas atte ei beatae ee 2, 219, 848, 000 
Be IE Si cide si scp sheeted eed clang: <1 se Povaceoeaapimatinatinaiaie 2, 196, 895, 032 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowance of enlisted 
personnel on active duty; including basic pay, quarters allowance, subsistence 
allowance, foreign-duty pay, incentive pay, mustering-out payments, station per 
diem allowance, reenlistment bonus, severance pay, lump-sum terminal-leave 
payments, monetary clothing allowances, Government's contribution for social 
security, and proficiency advancements to selected enlisted personnel in critical 
skill areas. The estimates are based on a programed a strength of 
739,050, an ending strength of 714,320, and man-years of 727,056. 

The decrease of $60,622,000 in fise al year 1959 from fise al year 1958 is due 
primarily to the decrease of 26,843 man-year programed in fiscal year 1959. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements were determined on the basis of the average strength 
programed for each grade and the average rates of pay.and allowances author- 
ized for each grade which have been derived from the latest analysis of military 
pay records and the most recent personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
Basic pay - ---- _ A $1, 424, 597,000 ($1, 401, 131, 000 
Quarters allow ance - piesaaoe : i ‘ 329,075,000 | 309, 201, 000 
Subsistence allowance ‘ 140, 763, 000 | 141, 259, 000 
Monetary clothing allowance ss ‘ : | 64, 966, 000 | 64, 223, 000 
Foreign duty --....-.-- ” ‘ciclel peldsbinisetdainaicemaieugeaee wie 37, 525, 000 | 35, 817, 000 
Incentive pay: 
Crew members . sini ins ~ 24, 940, 000 | 25, 070, 000 
Noncrew members ; 3, 571, 000 | 3, 792, 000 
Overseas station allowance - - ‘ R he 22, 807, 000 | 21, 692, 000 
Reenlistment bonus. ‘ A 58, 057, 000 51, 747, 000 
Hazardous-duty pay ed 677, 000 | 811, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay (including commuted rations) -- a 38, 014, 000 | 35, 560, 000 
Severance pay . el 1, 750, 000 1, 750, 000 
Mustering-out payments - - i a ‘ deal 35, 006, 000 | 13, 256, 000 
Missing persons pay --- 5 28, 000 | 28, 000 
Employers social security contribution - .-- be ~ 32, 056, 000 | 31, 525, 000 
Proficiency pay- 3, 616, 000 | 19, 964, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel engaged in operation of messes | | 
at which meals are sold to officers and civilians, reimbursable (Public | 
Law 157, 84th Cong.) | 2, 400, 000 | 2, 400, 000 
Webel: oe en | 2, 219, 848, 000 | 2, 159, 226, 000 


7 eowememrnes os 


ee __. 


i 
: 








ee 


{ 
' 
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Summary of program requirements—Continued 


BASIC PAY (PUBLIC LAW 351, 81IST CONG., AS AMENDED BY PUBLIC LAW 346, 82D J 
CONG. AND PUBLIC LAW 20, 84TH CONG.) 











Grade Man-years Average Amount 
annual rates 
Master sergeant _____-- senkais seccnuutiseecdemewinniial 55, 991 $3, 465 $194, 009, 000 
Technical sergeant__-_.....-- ee said 72, 712 2, 890 210, 138, 000 
Staff sergeant READ : 157, 051 2, 415 379, 278, 000 
Airman Ist class_ i 108, 281 1, 840 199, 237, 000 
Airman 2d class__- ‘ 214, 748 1, 355 290, 984, 000 
Airman 3d class 5 99, 003 | 1, 095 108, 408, 000 
Airman hasic--. 7 : 19, 270 | ¥90 19, 077, 000 
Tet ee ee ae ene ‘7 A Spee ae 1, 401, 131, 000 
— —_ — — ————— a _ = - A aa i _ — 
Quarters allowance (Public Law 351 as amended by Public Law 771, 81st Cong.): 
342,392 man-years, at $981.31 ; $335, 993, 000 
Less quarters allowance for 27,090 airmen occupying Wherry, Capehart, and surplus 
commodity housing, at $989_ — 26, 792, 000 
Total __. ‘ 5 309, 201, 000 
Subsistence allowances (Public Law 351, 8lst Cong., as amended by Public Law 346, 82d 
Cong 
When rations in kind not available, 20,358 man-years at $938.05 (at $2.57 per day) __- $19, 097, 000 
When authorized to mess separately or on leave, 301,001 man-years at $401.50 (at $1.10 per 
day) 120, 852, 000 
Augmentation of commuted rations allowance for meals taken separately (Public Law 253, 
84th Cong.), 7,998 man-years at $163.80 (at $0.63 per meal) _-- 1, 310, 000 
Total ‘ 5 ‘ 141, 259, 000 


FOREIGN DUTY PAY (PUBLIC LAW 351, 81ST CONG., SEC, 2066 AND PUBLIC LAW 458, 
83D CONG., SEC. 729) 


Grade Man-years | Annual rates Amount 
» « - | 
Master sergeant____- ’ ; 16, 349 | $270. 00 $4, 414, 000 
Technical sergeant. : : | 21, 347 | 240. 00 | 5, 123, 000 
Staff sergeant 45, 040 192. 00 | 8, 648, 000 
Airman, Ist class_-- . | 47, 368 156. 00 | 7, 390, 000 
Airman, 2d class | 66, 974 | 108. 00 7, 233, 000 
Airman, 3d class, and basic } 32, 470 96, 00 3, 117, 000 
Total : i - 229, 548 35, 925, 000 
Less territorials 689 156. 50 — 108, 000 
Total... | 228, 859 35, 817, 000 


INCENTIVE PAY (PUBLIC LAW 351, 81ST CONG., SEC. 2 
PUBLIC LAW 20, 8TH CONG.) 


4, AS AMENDED BY 


Grade | Man-years | Annualrates| Amount 

Crew members: 

Master sergeant 3, 214 $1, 260 | $4, 050, 000 
Technical sergeant 5, 200 | 1, 145 | 5, 954, 000 
Staff sergeant 7, 912 | 1,020 | 8, 070, 000 
Airman Ist class_. 4, 060 810 3, 289, 000 
Airman 2d class 4, 351 695 3, 024, 000 
Airman 3d class 981 635 | 623, 000 
Airman, basic ‘. 100 | 605 | 60, 000 

Total... : 25, 818 | 25, 070, 000 

Noncrew members: 

5,745 man-years at $660 3, 792, 000 
Total incentive pay 28, 862, 000 








Summa 


Overseas station per diem allow 
at $752.66 


Reenlistment bonus (Publie Law 351, 81st Cong. as amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.): 


60,728 reenlistees at $850 


1,500 indefinite enlistees at $85.51 


Total reenlistment bonus 
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ry of program requirements—Continued 


ances (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., sec. 303): 28,820 man-years 


.. $51, 619, 000 
128, 000 


i 51, 


Monetary Clothing Allowances 





il allowance, military « 
89,560 airmen at $209.40 
3,000 WAF at $268.60 


Ini 


Initial allowance, civilian « 
247 airmen at $300 
111 airmen at $200 
33 airmen at $100 
Basic maintenance allowar 
WAF) at $50.40 
Standard maintenance alloy 
WAF) at $72 


Standard maintenance allov 


Special supplemental allowance 
30 1100th Security Squadror 
9,128 Air Police, at $36.30 
714 Special duty, male, at $ 
46 Special duty, male 
203 Special duty, female, at 
456 WAF medical specialist 
540 WAF technicians, at $4 

15 Band personnel (WAT 

584 Band personnel, at $36. 

23,240 winter underwear, at 

400 recruiting personne], at 

















46,480 jacket substitution, at 


Total 
Roum 





led to 


Total monetary clothing 
Hazardous dut 
84th Cor l 
Lump-sum terminal 
Law 350, 80th Cor 
Commuted ration al 
by Publie Law 
Severance pay, d 


Publie I 






irmen at $ 








Employers. social security contr 


$43.36 
Missing persons pay 


Proficiency pay: 
Basic pay 


E-6 to E-7: 18,417 m 
E-5 to E-6: 18,047 
E-4 to E 6,120 n 
Total 42,584 
Social secu 
E-6 to 7: 18,417 





E-5 to E 6 
E-4 to E-5 


Total 42, 584 
Flying pa 
E-6 to E-7: 1,317 man- 
E-5 to E-6 009 n 
E-4 to E-5 223 man-} 


Total 2,449 
Foreign duty pay 
E-6 to E 

E-5 to E-— 

E-4 to E-5: 


7: 5,373 man- 


5,144 m 





Total. _13,106 
| leave pay 
7,700 man-years at $25 
Reenlistment bonus 
6,000 man-ve t 

















350, 80th Ce ne 


othing 
... $18, 754, 000 
806, 000 


$21, 


692, 000 


747, 000 


— 19, 560, 000 


lothing 
74, 000 
22, 000 
3, 000 





ice, Military clothing: 259,953 airmen man-years (including 


13, 


military clothing 


vance, 


418,189 airmen man-years (including 


99, 000 


102, 000 


30, 109, 000 

vance, civilian clothing: 2,291 airmen man-years at $86.40 198, 000 
1, at $80 2, 400 
331, 346 


36.30 
at $60 


$39.10 
s, at $11.40 
210 
at SSO 
*) 
$10.20 
$x0 
$10 a 
allowances — “ 64 


204, as amended by Public Law 20, 


351, Slst Cong., sec. 


HN 
ent Public Law 764, 79th Cong., as amended by Public 
men at $231.87 (average 34.8 days 32, 
é erminal leave (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., asamended 
138,782 airmen at $24.36 (average 34.8 days at $0.70 ner day 3, 
Law 351, 81st Cong., see. 403) 971 airmen at $1,802 l 





tior Public Law 881, 84th Cong.) 727,056 airmen at 


31, 


iw 490, 77th Con s amended) 8 airmen at $3,513 
( 374 $6, 888, 000 
S1 5, 071, 000 
ears at $281 . 1, 720, 000 


ican 13, 


it 29 ‘ $166, 000 
ears at 126. 000 
ears at « 43, 000 


ear t ) 79, 000 
ear ( 55, 000 
¢ it Yi o ‘ 21, 000 


vears, at 30 161, 000 
vears, at 48 ‘ 247, 000 


2,589 man-years, at 3 . ‘ 30, 000 


’ . * 194, 000 


5, 100, 000 


19 
Rud 

$9, 396, 000 

3, 373, 000 

487, 000 
13 

eration of messe it which meals are sold to offi- 
% ¢ 4192 2 
1 


25, 918 
7H) 











, 223, 000 


811, 000 


179, 000 


381, 000 
, 750, 000 


525, 000 
28, 000 


679, 000 


335, 000 


155, 000 


501, 000 


, 964, 000 


255, 000 


490, OOO 


59,226,000 


SE 
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Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Force Academy cadets 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1959. ...-__.________ . $7, 767, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958... _-____ , ..L.-.. ‘6, 398, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957............-._.._._u_.__. 7, 884, 344 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of aviation 
and Air Force Academy cadets; including basic pay, severance pay, incentive 
pay, and other authorized allowances. The estimates are based on a programed 
beginning strength of 2,200 aviation cadets and 750 Air Force Academy cadets, 
an ending strength of 2,200 aviation cadets and 880 Air Force Academy cadets, 
and man-years of 2,115 aviation cadets and 1,128 Air Force Academy cadets. 
The increase of $1,369,000 in fund requirements results from a planned net 
increase in the cadet program by 643 man-years. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength 
by the average rates of pay and allowances which were derived from the latest 
analysis of military pay records and the most recent personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
Basic pay $3, 468, 000 $4, 326, 000 
Subsistence allowance. -- 1, 431, 000 1, 771, 000 
Quarters allowance. - 7 : 115, 000 | 115, 000 
Monetary clothing allowance 287, 000 | 381, 000 
Incentive pay, flying, nonrated, noncrew _- 964, 000 | 1, 055, 000 
Lump-sum terminal-leave pay | 53, 000 | 20, 000 
Severance pay -- aes : : on | 2, 000 2, 000 
Employer social-security contribution- ; | 78, 000 97, 000 
atti ess a Seececeedgeeataitd Begas sae eRet ss cae ; 6, 398, 000 | 7, 767, 000 
Basic pay (Public Law 351, 8lst Cong., as amended by 
Public Law 346, 82d Cong. and Public Law 20, S4th 
Cong.) : 
2,115 aviation cadet many-years, at $1,333.80 per 
OIE is ash & Ss, costal hoe eileen ecleientnis pikes nacect .... $2, 821, 000 
1,128 Air Force Academy cadet man-years, at 
SE TOE WORE. 8 onesie aman 1, 505, 000 
~ - — $4, 326, 000 


Subsistence allowance (Public Law 351, 8lst Cong., as 
amended by Public Law 346, 82d Cong.) : 
2,115 aviation cadet man-years, at $574.56__________ 1, 215, 000 
1,128 Air Force Academy cadets, at $492.75 (365 
Gaye, At Giiao OOP Gale ons i oitcdkas 556, 000 
-—- - 1, 771, 000 
Quarters allowances (Public Law 771, S8lst Cong., as 
amended by Public Law 346, 82d Cong.), 117 aviation 
cnet man-yours; at Geena ee oe en eB if 115, 000 
Monetary clothing allowances (Public Law 351, Sist 
Cong., sec. 505): 
Initial allowance, 1,440 aviation cadets, at $207.05__ 298, 000 
Sasic maintenance allowance, 1,239 aviation cadets, 
Ne SOOO oa ea ee eee 62, 000 
Supplemental allowance, 744 aviation cadets, at 


WE io Bech sonclicccn recip cbca anda nmin i on ee ee 21, 000 


381, 000 


22910—58— 50 
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Summary of program requirements—Continued 


Incentive pay flying, nonrated, noncrew (Public Law 20, 84th Cong.), 

1.766 ‘aviation cadets; at’ $000... AS chs sh ees $1, 055, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., as 

amended by Public Law 350, 80th Cong.), 168 aviation cadets, at 


Slo TA TOPROe 2 GOWN ii a6 ot ote ei Si eee 20, 000 
Severance pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 403), 8 aviation 

aot WS Sine oS Oe ee ee kee 2, 000 
fmployer’s social security contribution (Public Law 881, 84th, 

Cong.), 3,248 aviation cadets, at $30.01.............. 2... 97, 


Program requirements: 
I a a eS pe ie ea ae $47, 899, 000 
WOMCRE ORE See ee oe tice in ea eiomaces 14, 583, 000 
I a 144, 562 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the housing costs incident to the 
Wherry, Capehart, and surplus commodity family housing programs. Provision 
is made for amounts otherwise available as quarters allowances to be paid (1) 
to the revolving fund for “Acquisition, rehabilitation, and rental of Wherry Act 
housing” in cases where such housing is assigned as public quarters, (2) as 
mortgage payments on Capehart housing, and (3) to Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation as reimbursement from 
quarters allowances withheld from the pay of Air Force military occupants of 
surplus commodity housing. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary of fund requirements 


“ + = eens: 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1958 | 1959 
— — — — —_ — — 
Wherry housing cost } . $10, 578, 000 $28, 235, 000 
Capehart housing cost 2, 373, 000 | 16, 780, 000 
Surplus commodity housing cost_---.-- ‘ = dapat 1, 632, 000 | 2, 884, 000 
Total housing cost ..| 14,583,000 | = 47, 899, 000 


Fund requirements under this project for Wherry and Surplus Commodity 
Housing cost have been estimated on the basis of the average of family housing 
units programed for occupancy by military personnel during fiscal year 1959 and 
the most recent experience on the average amount of quarters allowance with- 
held. Computation of fund requirements is as follows: 


Wherry housing program 


10,221 officers’ units, at $1,279 quarters allowances___.___-_____-- $13, 073, 000 
15,331 airmen’s units, at $989 quarters allowances____.______--__ 15, 162, 000 
a sas spin nesavnica nisin enn scant ea ea eee 28, 235, 000 


Surplus conumodity housing program 


1,040 officers’ units, at $1,279 quarters allowances___________-_-___ $1, 330, 000 
1,571 airmen’s units, at $989 quarters allowances__________________ 1,554, 000 
TU ala carins ensnstooci sc hcainicci ena sia sashes pany ca Gag eos em eee ea - 2, 884, 000 


Fund requirements for Capehart housing costs have been estimated on the basis 
of mortgage payments of housing constructed under the provisions of title IV, 
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Public Law 345, 84th Congress, as amended by title V, Public Law 1020, 84th 
Congress (Capehart housing). 

In fiscal year 1959, it is estimated that 21,895 units will be completed and 
accepted. These 21,895 family housing units and the 4,708 to be completed in 
fiscal year 1958, plus the 944 units completed and accepted in fiscal year 1957, 
bring the total number of Capehart housing units to 27,547 by the end of 1959. 

On the basis of the 27,547 units programed for completion by end 1959, it is 
estimated that mortgage payments and related expenses will amount to 
$16,780,000. 


SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Summary of requirements by project 


j 


Title | 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


(1) (2) (3) | (4) 
Subsistence in kind_ $167, 518,188 | $170, 395, 000 $162, 105, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) __. 167, 518,188 | 170,395, 000 | 162, 105, 000 


Program requirements: 


BOD WR iin wk cpa ite nse since haan a aileaaa $162, 105, 000 
WORE VORP 2006s sik oe ae cccteeneneneee ee sia 170, 395, 000 
ION FOR TI ainetcta ei eae Site ee ae eee 167, 518, 188 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the procurement of subsistence supplies 
for issue as rations to enlisted personnel, including emergency and operational 
rations; also includes the payment of meals furnished under contract (when 
approved by Headquarters, USAF) at commercial facilities where the payment 
of commuted rations would create an individual hardship and/or the costs for 
establishment of a Government mess facility are prohibitive. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement is based on the number of rations to be furnished airmen 
entitled to be subsisted at Government expense. The personnel strengths are 
based on the USAF military personnel program. The ration rates are based on 
an average of actual ration costs experienced by the Air Force during the period 
March through June 1957. Other factors are based on actual statistical surveys 
and experience of prior fiscal years. The decrease in the fund requirements of 
$8,290,000 is due primarily to a decrease of 26,843 man-years which have been 
provided for in the personnel program (11,952 man-years overseas and 14,891 in 
the Zone of Interior) and to the minor decreases in the special and operational 
ration requirements. 


Summary of program requirements 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 


Consumption requirements, Zone of Interior niente aeeadaaiea asada $83, 878,000 | $80, 226, 000 
Consumption requirements; overseas ‘ ; ea : _.| 65,017, 000 | 60, 379, 000 
Reimbursable requirements-milk subsidy program (Public Law 690, | 

83d Cong.) 4 ‘ ah ‘ clean Ti ; 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 
Reimbursable requirements-meals sold - - - -- shidichecnbiditatineccn ae Ss 16, 000, 600 16, 000, 000 


"Ee Weds PORTED TOCHPOUIIE as 5 oa dc. deena ccudesceasnctscdandadsobeeses 170, 395, 000 162, 105, 000 
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Summary of program requirements—Continued 


Man-years | Average A moun 
daily rate 


Consumption requirements, Zone of Interior: 








Average number of airmen, Zone of Interior 497, 508 
Less | 
Airmen on transports 183 
Airmen onr o ‘etary allowance 250, 017 
Airmen on se vial rations 2, 227 
Total ; 252, 427 
Airmen entitled to subsistence in kind 245, 081 
Less estimated absentees (20.5 percent) 50, 242 
Net requirement for rations in kind (365 days 194, 839 $1.10 $78, 228 000 
irmen authorized special rations: Snack meals, IF pack- 
ets, ete 2, 227 2. 368 1, 925, 000 
Operational rations, survival (quantity, 51,743, average, 
unit cost, $1.41 73, 000 
Total consumption requirements, Zone of Interior RO, 226, Our 
Consumption requirements overseas 
Average number of airmen, overseas 229, 548 
Less 
Airmen on transports 149 
Airmen on monetary allowances 71, 342 
Airmen on special rations 3, 493 
Total - 74, G84 
Airmen entitled to subsistence in kind 154, 564 
Less estimated number of absentees (12 percent) - —18,5 
Net requirement for rations in kind (365 days) -. 136, 016 1.11 55, 107, OO 
Airmen authorized special rations: Snack meals, IF 
packets, etc 3, 493 3. 263 4, 161, OOK 
Operational rations, survival (Quantity, 81,176; average unit cost, $1.07) _.- 87, 000 
Augmentation for cold climate: 25,851 man-years, at $0.1085 times 365 days___. 1, 024, 000 
Total consumption requirements, overseas J , ‘ 60, 379, 000 
Total consumption requirements, worldwide : 140, 605, 000 
Reimbursable requirements, milk subsidy program (Public Law 690, 83d Cong.) - 5, 500, 000 
Reimbursable requirements, meals sold ; 16, 000, 000 
Total program requirements ; Sine és eae 162, 105, 000 
» sare In TL AY ~ ‘nD . Sonar 
MoveEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 
Summary of requirements by project 
Title 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimat: 
(1) (2) (3) | (4 
| 
Permanent change of station movements of individuals- . $163, 704, 192 | $174, 435, 000 $161, 196, OK 
Permanent change of station movements of organized units 3, 610, 970 10, 623, 000 13, 033, 000 
Permanent change of station movements to and from overseas 
by Military Sea Transportation Service and Military Air 
Transport Service... . | §2, 140, 561 82, 453, 000 93, 601, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) -.. : ; | 219, 455, 723 | 267, 511, 000 267, 830, 000 


Permanent change of station movements of individuals 


Program requirements: 


rn SO ee ee ee ee $161, 196, 000 


Fiscal year 1958_._______~_ , ez me 174. 435, 000 
_. 163, 704, 192 


BIN RE QOD IG racecars civics civtaicabtiadaenkaiaaehensctia cede eee hci es tase d abbcdicasaate 








(d4 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to nrovide for travel expenses related to all perma- 
nent change of station movements of individuals or casual groups to first Air 
Force duty stations, between Air Force duty stations, and upon separation, 
including assignment of individuals from other military services (Army, Navy, 
ete.) to first Air Force duty station; officer appointees from civil life or service 
academies, Reserve, Air Force ROTC, or Air National Guard officers called, 
recalled, or reassigned to extended active duty; reassignment within the Air 
Force; travel to and from formal training courses; movement of dependents 
and household goods of military personnel authorized in connection with perma- 
nent change of station movements; trailer allowance and dislocation allowance 
payable to military personnel with dependents for the expenses incurred in 
relocating their hcuseholds upon a permanent change of station; and separation 
travel allowances (mileage) payable to military personnel upon separation 
or release from the Air Force. 


PART LI. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1959 estimate for permanent change of station movements 
of individuals provides for 32,422 fewer moves and a decrease of $13,239,000 
as compared to the fiscal year 1958 program. This reduction is the result of 
a lower personnel program for fiscal year 1959 and the established Air Force 
policy to monitor permanent change of station assignments at all levels of 
command in order to reduce permanent change of station movement and 
stabilize personnel assignments. The number of moves required is related 
directly to unit deployment, inactivation, and/or activation schedules, training 
needs, and the procurement and separation of personnel. Such factors as 
the United States commitments overseas, the strategic placement of units for 
the air defense of the continental United States, and the changing economic 
factors that influence reenlistments and separations of personnel, influence the 
nmount of movements of individuals. The following movements indicated by 
type represent the minimum number of permanent change of station movements 
required to achieve the objectives contained in the fiscal year 1959 military- 
personnel program. 

The fund requirements were determined by detailed computation, using the 
most recent average cost factors for mileage, dependency, houschold-goods ship- 
ments, contract packing, crating, and storage. A representative computation 
is shown on page V-35. The following is a summary of the travel requirements 
for permanent change of station movements of individuals: 


Travel of (1) enlistees, reenlistees, and prior-service personnel 
from recruiting stations to indoctrination training centers, to first 
Air Force duty station, or to the nearest Air Force base as desig- 
nated by the Department of the Air Force: (2) reenlistees and prior- 
service personnel from Air Force installations or other service 
installations to first Air Force duty station; (3) accepted aviation 
cadet applicants or officer candidates from civil life or recruiting 
station to flying training or officer candidate school: and (4) re- 
called airmen reservists from home to first duty station or school, 
or to processing stations and then to first duty station or school: 

Fiseal year 1958, 98,680 moves = a a: $8, 550, 000 


Fiscal year 1959, 103,570 moves._.__.............-.. igh 8, 663, 000 
Travel of newly appointed officers, recalled Reserve, Air Force 
ROTC, and Air National Guard officers, and officers transferred 
from another military service to first Air Force duty station: 
Fiscal year 1958, 11.166 moves- se Sites tee oes : 
Fiscal year 1959, 10,028 moves___..____....___.____-_- tees 1, 800, 000 
Travel of airmen from indoctrination training centers to technical, 
flying training, and other formal schools, including Army, Navy, 
or contract schools: 
Fiseal year 1958, 61,503 moves____-_ wie ey ee ae Ps: 2, 979, 000 
Fiscal year 1959, 67,435 moves____________-__ ote es Sd 3, 267, 000 
Travel of officers and airmen (from other than indoctrination 
training) to formal schools conducted under Air Force training 
programs: 
Fiseal vear 1958, 18.457 moves 2ciei jit 5, 612, 000 
Fiseal year 1959, 18,395 moves i 5, 555, 000 
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Travel of flying training students between flying training stations: 
Fiscal year 1958, 11,005 moves 
ee SURE Serre, | ee a eee ee wenn eeinteer 
Travel of officers and airmen school graduates and eliminees to first 
duty station from indoctrination training, technical schools, flying 
training schools, Army and Navy schools, contract schools, depot 
level specialist training (except movement to Overseas), or any 
other type of formal school: 
ORL, SORE Sarr tee Rte PVCS eee erent ee re 
Wincal: Sent? 2e0e, (O6.0ld MOVOR.. eae on eer wane 
Permanent change of station movements of individuals between 
major commands within the continental United States when 
specifically directed by Headquarters, USAF, in each individual 
case : 
Bwcal Fear 1950. Dose were Lee 
Piseal your 2008, GA86s mone. scot an ee 
Travel of (1) military personnel from Zone of Interior duty instal- 
lations to overseas final destination, including movement through 
ports of embarkation and debarkation, and overseas processing 
stations, and (2) military personnel (including patients) from 
overseas duty station to Zone of Interior destination, including 
movement through overseas processing stations, and ports of 
embarkation and debarkation to Zone of Interior installation 
(duty station, hospital, school assignment, or point of separa- 
tion from the service) (excludes travel via MSTS, airlift fur- 
nished by MATS, and Army port costs) : 
ABCA, TORE SOG. SER TU isn nin in ck agleeemaiec=anmane 
pe OR ee RS” eae a a) lee 


The following is an example of the method used for the computa- 
tion of above travel costs: 
Officers, 25,252, at $96.84 (1,614 miles, at $0.06)____ $2, 445, 000 
Wives, 20,154, at $89.64 (1,494 miles, at $0.06)__.. 1, 807, 000 
Children over 12, 8,367, at $89.64 (1,494 miles, at 
750, 000 


$0. 
Children, 5 to 11, 17,524, at $44.82 (1,494 miles, 
at $0.03) 785, 000 
Household goods, 20,154 shipments, at $479.30___. 9, 660, 000 
Dislocation allowances, 20,154 family units, at 
$107.06 2, 158, 000 


Airmen, 212,862, at $96.30 (1,605 miles, at $0.06)__ 20, 499, 000 
Wives, 60,219, at $89.64 (1,494 miles, at $0.06)_._.__ 5,398,000 
Children over 12, 18,706, at $89.64 (1,494 miles, at 


1, 677, 000. 


Children, 5 to 11, 30,141, at $44.82 (1,494 miles, at 

$0.03 ) 1, 351, 000 
Household goods, 60,219 shipments, at $370.52__.. 22, 313, 000 
Dislocation allowances, 60,219 family units, 


$94.09 5, 666, 000 


2, 438, 000 


13, 417, 000 
13, 882, 000 


13, 354, 000 
11, 477, 000 


83, 398, 000 


74, 509, 000 


17, 605, 000 


56, 904, 000 


74, 509, 000 


Command directed permanent change of station movements within 
major air commands in the Zone of Interior, and within extensions 
of Headquarters, USAF; and command directed permanent change 
of station reassignments to, from, and within oversea areas. Ex- 
cludes travel via MSTS, airlift furnished by MATS, and Army 
port costs: 

PICK Fear 3¥0m, 03,71 MOVOS....ncse sen ccncckedeioan 
Fiscal year 1959, 96,897 moves 

Travel of military personnel, their dependents, and household goods 
upon separation from the service from last Air Force station to 
home or point of entry into service. Includes travel of dependents 
and household goods of deceased, retired, injured, interned, miss- 
ing, or captured military personnel: 

Fiscal year 1958, 171, Od NOV OR a ices nomecteetebadaaie lbh ae 
DICE) PORT TIOS; TOs DOV OG rides ick akin ae iennn 


17, 918, 000 
18, 505, 000 


24, 537, 000 
20, 726, 000 
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Travel ‘of individuals selected as Air Force Academy cadets entry 
into the Air Force Academy : 


SCRE UR FOr, Carre Uo ik cee eesti cence cetacean encoeeecacaied $35, 000 
Daas Fear TOUR: Gee ee ee ee a ee 49, 000 


Travel performed by military personnel at the request of other Fed- 
eral agencies, governments, or international organizations on a 
reimbursable basis : 
Fiscal year 19 ‘ 325, 000 
Sr ee ak i scenes mpage 325, 000 








"Obs. OCU SORE Sakic ci ivettciniec dee ed 174, 435, 000 
ew ie th a he! Bet es ek 161, 196, 000 


Permanent change of station movements of organized units 


Program requirements : 
Jy ye ge). | 
Finca Sour tee. Se 
Fiscal year 1957 


....___. $13, 083, 000 
se Se ee ee ee 
nanan 3, 610, 970 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for travel expenses related to movements 
of organized units of military personnel, including movement of their dependents 
and household goods; trailer allowance and dislocation allowance payable to 
military personnel with dependents for the expenses incurred in relocating their 


households upon a permanent change of station. Excludes travel via MSTS, 
MATS, and Army port costs. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The movements as outlined below are required in order for the Air Force 
to deploy and rotate its organized units in accordance with the fiscal year 1959 
deployment schedules. These units are programed to maintain the optimum 
operational capability in peace and war, in keeping up with changing weapon 
systems, concepts, and international commitments. The Air Force conducts 
continual studies to determine the best means of attaining long-range base utiliza- 
tion objectives with minimum movement of units and personnel. Where opera- 
tionally feasible, units are moved less personnel and equipment, with new manning 
and equipment assigned at their new locations. The increase of $2,410,000 
in fund requirements for fiscal year 1959 is primarily attributable to the chang- 
ing requirements in overseas commands and the strategic dispersal of combat 
units within the Zone of Interior. 

The fund requirements were determined by detailed computations using the 
most recent average cost factors for each type of movement. The following 
isa summary of movements required by type of movement : 


Movements of organized units within the continental United States, 
Headquarters, USAF, directed: 
Fiscal year 1058,. 17,506 tmdlividaals..... onus $4, 332, 000 
Fiscal year 1060, 46.782 tmdivitiwels... .. 2 eo ce i ee 10, 273, 000 
Movements of organized units to, from, between, or within oversea 
areas, Headquarters, USAF, directed (excludes travel via MSTS, 
MATS, and Army port costs) : 
RL WORE. TOR Gir MUNN UU iit aii corer cestenie nmin 3, 505, 000 
Fiscal year 1959, 4,943 individuals._........................- 2, 160, 000 
Movements of organized units to, from, between, or within oversea 
areas, major command directed (excludes travel via MSTS, MATS, 
and Army port costs) : . 
ge ee BR ee ee 2, 786, 000 
Pemehl FORT TOGO, 450 A Ves ice oe ccna nnn a 600, 000 
San Seen SIE Nc det nl Sc hess beset lannlnthoab Scapusniaiebcanasti 10, 623, 000 
ea: SCO AG Sar aan icra tennis acticin biatil 13, 033, 000 
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Permanent chanye of station morements of military personnel to and from 
overseas by Military Sea Transportation Service and Military Air Transport 
Service 


Program requirements : 
RR ANE TION 2 ia dniy sei sien shee cidade nia arena oan meiemeaets _ $93, 601, 000 
IRE NUT OR inci nie we cence eer i laa 82, 453, 000 
BOING), WIRE LION ices is we caisson ws ws tc oar ees rel pe 52, 140, 561 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for (1) cost of permanent change of sta- 
tion movements of military personnel (individuals or organizations) ; their 
dependents, household goods, and privately owned automobiles via Military Sea 
Transportation Service ;(2) cost of permanent change of station movements of 
military personnel and their dependents airlifted by Military Air Transport 
Service; and (3) cost of transshipment of permanent change of station pas- 
sengers, household goods, and automobiles through the CONUS Army Transporta- 
tion Corps terminals. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The increase of $11,148,000 requested for this project is attributable to the 
industrialization of the Military Air Transport Service, effective July 1, 1958. 
Because the Air Force must maintain effective manning within a lower per- 
sonnel program for fiscal year 1959, the maximum use of airlift will be con- 
tinued to reduce to a minimum the noneffective in-transit time of our military 
personnel. Since approximately one-third of the Air Force military personnel 
are deployed overseas to meet operational and strategic commitments in support 
of national policy, it is essential to move personnel via air to fulfill the Air 
Force’s responsibility to maintain these overseas forces in a fully manned, com- 
bat-ready status at all times. 

The fund requirements under this project were determined by applying 
the most recent average cost factors derived from the latest MSTS, contractual 
commercial airlift, and Army Transportation Corps billings to the estimated 
number of moves required to support the Air Force rotational and deployment 
plan for fiscal year 1959. Computation of fund requirement is as follows: 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 


Number; Rate | Amount Number Rate 


> 


mount 


Movements via Military Sea Transportation 


Service 
Military 10, 324) $183. 64) $1, 896, 000 9, 333) $183. 64 $1, 714, 000 
Dependents 37, 406 194. 76) 7, 285, 000 24,359; 104 76) 4, 744, 000 
Household goods 498, 839 17.73) 8, 844, 000 $22. 940 17.73) 7, 499, 000 
Privately owned vehicles 507, 596 20. 90) 10, 609, 000! | 430, 516 20. 90) 8, 998, 000 
Total 28, 634, 000 22, 955, 000 


Movements via contractual commercial airlift 


Milit ary 136, 874 186, 21/25, 487, 000 109, 686 191. 52/21, 007, 000 
Dependents 111,486 186. 21/20, 760,000 +101, 892 191. 52/19, 514, 000 
lotal 46, 247, 000 40, 521, 000 
Movements via Military Air Transport Servy- 
ice: Militarv 129, 537 2 0 120, 092 191. 52)23, 000, 000 


Army port charges: 





Cabin-class passengers 17, 730 2. 40 115, 000 53, 692 2. 42 82, 000 
Household goods ! 498, 839 9.20) 4, 589, 000) 1 , 940 10.17) 4, 301, 000 
Privately owned vehicles 507,596, 5. 65| 2, 868, 000 516| 6.37) 2, 742, 000 
Total [ 7, 572, 000 7, 125, 000 
Total : Be 82, 453, 000 93, 601, COO 


1 Measurement tons 
2 No cost 








= eT TT 
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OTHER Costs 


Summary of requirements by project 


Title | 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


(1) | (2) (3) (4 
= | - 
Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped | 


military prisoners, and payment of authorized donations i $965, 529 $859, 000 | $829, 000 
Mortgage insurance 609, 000 713, 000 | 696, 000 
Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits 451, 000 431, 000 | 398, 000 
Death gratuities ; | 3, 403, 000 3, 492, 000 3, 288, 000 

{—___—__ aeisions bee a 
lotal program requirements (obligations) __. ----| 5, 428, 529 | 5, 495, 000 5, 211, 000 


Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped military prisoners, and 
payment of authorized donations 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1959_ 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 


$829, 000 
859, 000 


965, 529 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for expenses in connection with the appre- 
hension of deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners and for their 
delivery to the control of the Department of Defense including cost of subsist- 
ence furnished during the period an enlisted member is detained in civil confine- 
ment for safekeeping when so requested by military authority, costs of rewards 
and reimbursements for expenses incurred (not to exceed $25 in either case), 
cost of transportation, lodging, and subsistence of a guard sent in pursuit of 
member: payment of donations not exceeding $25 to each prisoner upon his 
release from confinement under court-martial sentence involving dishonorable 
discharge, and donations not exceeding $25 to each person discharged for fraudu- 
lent enlistment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Apprehensions 


Based on the latest actual experience, it is estimated that approximately 4,740 
military absentees will be apprehended during the fiscal year. It is further 
estimated on the basis of past experience that each apprehension will cost 
approximately $170: 4,740 apprehensions, at $170, $806,000. 

Authorized donations 


It is estimated on the basis of past experience that 647 former airmen will be 
discharged from the Air Force under conditions other than honorable and upon 
release will receive a donation of $25. 

It is further estimated on the basis of past experience that 669 individuals 
who are discharged from the Air Force due to fraudulent enlistments will re- 
ceive an average donation of $10 each. 

Estimated costs for expenses incurred under this program are distributed as 
follows: 





fe et Lee Boe oe ee er Useeceun. Qi ate 


vaginal 6, 690 








Total__ as cape ss aici dete te arc satis asco cocaine tsa selabhdpcror iamcecenteaa ant oT 
Deuba: 0a. ssi sd tt a Atel ie ee See 23, 000 
Mortgage insurance 
rrogtam requirements, fiscal year 1000.2... 6. ceeannone $696, 000 
Program requirements; fiscal year 1900... 2 ooo hn ego ccue 713, 000 


Program. requirements, fiscal yead IDM cn pce ee bn eeendnwen 609, 000 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Section 124, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, the Housing Act of 1954, aids in 
providing homes for members of the Armed Forces of the United States and 
their families through a system of FHA mortgage insurance specially designed 
to assist such members in financing the construction or purchase of homes, and 
provides that mortgage insurance premiums on loans insured by FHA will be 
paid by the Air Force during the period of ownership by the service member out 
of appropriations available for military pay and allowances. 


PART IL. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Based on the most recent experience on participation in the program and the 
latest information on average payment, the fiscal year 1959 requirements are 
estimated as follows: 


8,248 officers at $70____ $577, 360 
2,276 airmen at 118, 352 
695, 712 


696, 000 
Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1959 $398, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 431, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of interest at the rate of 
4 percent per annum on any sum not less than $5 which is on deposit in an 
individual airman’s deposit account for a period of 6 months or longer, as 
authorized by the Revised Statutes 1307, as amended. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Enlisted personnel of the Air Force, who participate in the program withdraw 
deposits at the completion of their enlistment period. It is estimated that 
180,607 airmen will separate from the Air Force during fiscal year 1959 of 
whom 2.719 percent or 4,911 will be participants in the savings program. The 
experience rate of average interest payment is $81 per man. Computation of 
fund requirements is as follows: 4,911 airmen at $81, $398,000. 


Death gratuities 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1959 $3, 288, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 3, 492, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 3, 403, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of death gratuities to 
beneficiaries of deceased military personnel as authorized by law. Death gra- 
tuity is composed of basic pay, incentive pay, if applicable, and overseas pay, 
if applicable. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Based on the most recent mortality rates as applied against the programed 
man-years of personnel on flying status and nonflying status, it is estimated the 
fund requirement will be as follows: 


609 officer decedents at $2,787 $1, 697, 283 
1,229 enlisted decedents at $1,284 1, 578, 036 
11 aviation cadet decedents at $967 10, 637 
2 Air Force Academy cadet decedents at $800 1, 600 


3, 287, 55 
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Mr. Srxzs. Please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Direcror oF PERSONNEL PLANNING 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 





Born March 21, 1913, in New York City. Graduated from the Military Acad- 
emy June 1936 and the Air Corps Advanced Flying School in 1937. His first 
assignment was in the Philippine Islands. In 1940 and 1941 he commanded B-17 
squadrons and a bombardment group. From 1943 until 1945 he commanded 
a B-17 group in the 8th Air Force and became Deputy Director of Operations, 
Headquarters, United States Strategic Air Force, Europe. On returning to the 
States he became deputy commander of a B-29 bombardment wing which 
moved to Okinawa where he was later named commander. After a tour as 
student and instructor at the Air University he was assigned to the War Plans 
Division, Headquarters, USAF, in 1948. In 1952 he served as commander of a 
SAC bomber wing, and in 1953 the 38th Air Division, Hunter AFB, Ga. In 
June 1955 he was appointed commander of the 5th Air Division in Morocco. 
In August 1957 he was assigned to his present position as Director of Per- 
sonnel Planning, Headquarters, USAF. Decorations include the Silver Star, 
Legion of Merit with 2 oak leaf clusters, Distinguished Flying Cross, Air 
Medal with 1 oak leaf cluster, the French Croix de Guerre with palm, and 
the Presidential Unit Citation. 





















General Nazzaro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Air Force military personnel program for fiscal year 1959 provides for 
a beginning strength of 875,000 and an ending strength of 850,000. 
The overall man- year average for officers, airmen, and cadets will be 
864,308. The funds requested in the military personnel appropriation 
for fiscal year 1959 to pay, feed, clothe, and move these military per- 
sonnel total $3,737 million. This is $65 million less than the amount 
appropri: ated for the militar y personnel program in fiscal year 1958. 
At the time this military personnel budget was developed for incor- 
poration in the President’s budget, the end strength objective for fiscal 
year 1959 was established at 850,000 military personnel. Considera- 
tion was then being given to certain additive requirements such as 
acceleration of the missile unit program, and SAC dispersal. 














CHANGE IN 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Fioop. What happened to the phrase “NATO augmentation” ? 

[Note: The words “NATO augmentation,” although appearing 
in the prepared statement, were not read by General Nazzaro. ] 

General Nazzaro. May I check on that ? 

Mr. Fioop. Now I would like to know why there is a difference in 
the statement. 

General Nazzaro. I will provide the answer. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. 

General Nazzaro. It might well be a typographical error. This ele- 
ment, that has to do with the additional 10,000 people, has been going 
back at various echelons. I am trying to reflect the latest thinking on 
this. 

Mr. Fioop. A typographical error which would eliminate from the 
commanding general’s script, the NATO augmentation? What an 
error. 

_ Mr. Srxes. Is it true at this time you do not know the reason for the 
omission ? 
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General Nazzaro. No, sir: I do not. 

Mr. Sixes. Then you will uae that for the committee ¢ 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. I believe this question involving man- 
power requirements can be answered by General Musgrave. 


NATO AUGMENTATION 


General Muscrave. I believe I can answer it, sir. I think what we 
are discussing here is semantics. I was involved in a related paper 
to this when we submitted our justification for 10,000 people over 
and beyond the 850,000 ceiling. When we submitted our request for 
this increase, we stated that one of the reasons was for “additional” 
NATO units. When it got into the higher echelons there was some 
confusion in that they thought we desired to add new United States 
units to NATO. In fact, it was not an addition. Our problem was 
that, at one time in a tentative program, we had considered eliminat- 
ing several existing NATO-committed wings. Subsequently these 
wings were left in the program when it was finalized. 

I had a statement similar to General Nazzaro’s in an early draft of 
my prepared statement, but changed it for accuracy. 

Included in our overall manpower requirement are the NATO 
wings. In an effort to solve the overall deficit we have asked that our 
reduced military ceiling be leveled out at 860,000 rather than 850,000 ; 
but you cannot say that any portion of that deficit will be tied specifi- 
cally to NATO or any other programed item. 


PERSON NEL PRIORITY 


If we come up with a deficit of say 24,000 people, then we revert 
to a system that we have used for some time called the personnel 
wiority designator. That isa priority listing that is made up mainly 
by the operations people and given to personnel. This enables them 
to know the priorities of outfits. That is for broad purposes. Say 
we require 100,000 people but only have 99,000 people. The top units 
on the list are manned fully and as they go on down the list they do 
not give units quite as many people as their stated requirement indi 
cates. 

NATO AUGMENTATION 


Mr. Sixes. Let me see if I follow your statement. In the first draft 
of the statement which we are now hearing on military personnel the 
term “NATO augmentation” did not appear. Subsequently, in con- 
nection with the proposed increase of 10,000 it was inserted. Then 
when it was found it did not accurately portray a part of that increase, 
it was removed. Isthat all there isto it ? 

General Muscrave. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Srxes. That seems reasonable enough. 

General Muscrave. We talk of “additive” requirements when we 
have reference to requirements added from this date on. There are 
new or “additive” missile outfits coming in. However, there are not 
any new NATO outfits. We are not going to remove some we thought 
we would remove. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed. 
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AIR FORCE MILITARY PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


General Nazzaro. Since the formulation of the estimates contained 
in the President’s budget, recognition has been given to these addi- 
tional requirements. As explained to this committee by the Secretary 
of the Air Force and other Air Force witnesses, approval has been 
requested for a slightly higher end strength of 860,000 for fiscal year 
1959 to support these increased requirements. My presentation is 
based on the detailed program and cost computations as reflected in 
the President’s budget which is associated with the 850,000 end-year 
strength for fiscal year 1959. 

The development of this military-personnel budget program was 
predicated on the established force goals, manpower objectives, and 
the latest experienced cost factors. Fund requirements are based 
upon currently authorized and statutory rates of pay and allowances 
directly related to the man-years, and the procurement, separation, 
and travel costs of military personnel. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 MILITARY PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


A brief review of the fiseal year 1958 program is essential to eval- 
uate the fiscal year 1959 military-personnel program requirements. 
The program for fiscal year 1958, as presented to you about a year 
ago, provided for a beginning strength of 920,700 and an end strength 
of 925,000. The funds requested to support this program were es- 
timated at $3,840 million. The Congress appropr lated $3,801,600,000, 
a reduction of $38.4 million. The Secretary of Defense in a letter 
dated July 17, 1957, to the House Appropriations Committee, indi- 
cated that with the lower military strength as approved by the Presi- 
dent, the reduced amount in this appropriation would be adequate 
to support the lower military personnel program. 

The military strength objective for end fiscal year 1958 was re- 
duced from 925,000 to 875,000, as outlined in siieiaien statements 
to this committee. This chart (chart 1) shows a comparison of the 
current operating program for fiscal year 1958 with the budget pro- 
gram that was submitted to the Congress last year. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Dollarwise how much reduction was made ? 

General Nazzaro. $38.4 million. 

The net reduction of 50,000 has been accomplished by reducing officer 
strength by 10,500 and airmen strength by 39,500. The associated 
man-year average decreased by 28,701. 

As a result of the revised strength objectives and the new develop- 
ments experienced in the fiscal year 1958 military-personnel program, 
corresponding adjustments had to be made in the financial plan to re- 
main within the amount of funds appropriated. Reductions in 
strength decreased the man-year cost items, such as pay and allowances. 
These decreases, however, were partially offset by increased separation 
costs since a greater number of personnel were separated than had 
initially been programed. 

Also, an increase in the commuted ration rate for enlisted personnel 
generated increased fund requirements. In addition, the permanent 
change of station travel costs for fiscal year 1958 have increased as I 
shall discuss later. 

The reduction in military strength objectives has also caused some 
very significant changes in personnel planning in both the procurement 
and the separation area. I will cover the officer strength reduction 
first. 

OFFICER STRENGTH REDUCTION 


This chart (chart 2) shows the type of actions that were necessary 
in adjusting the fiscal year 1958 manpower program, from a planned 
buildup in strength to a decrease in strength. 


Cnart No. 2.—Actions to reduce officer strength in fiscal year 1958 


%. Procurement. reduced. ty i4.cinnd to ce ee eS Be eS 3, 300 
2. Voluntary early release of non-carreer-motivated officers : 
(a) Expiration of term in fiscal year 1958__..._________ 2, 950 
(b) Expiration of term in fiscal year 1959____ ache Nees _. 1,500 
—_—— 4, 450 


8. Involuntary separation of reservists_ 5 caintdbstiiebetautcanat. ae 


Officer procurement from the ROTC and from all other sources 
was reduced by 3,300. 

Normal losses were accelerated by allowing individuals, who did 
not want a military career, to be separated in advance of their normal 
separation date. Under this procedure,, ng officers whose normal 
terms of service expired during fiscal year 1958 were voluntarily re- 
leased in advance of their normal date of separation. In addition, 
1,500 officers whose normal terms of service would expire early in 
fiscal year ae are being voluntarily separated in the latter half of 
this fiscal ye A total of 4,450 officers will be released early. 


INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION OF OFFICERS 


Despite these actions, it was still necessary to separate involun- 
tarily approximately 2,400 Reserve officers in order to realize our 
fiscal year 1958 end-strength ceiling. To minimize the hardship, a 
policy was adopted whereby those individuals who qualified for max- 
imum or near-maximum retired pay would be retired. To obtain 
the remaining number to be separated, major screening actions were 
taken by a board of officers at Headquarters USAF. Final selection 
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of these 2,400 officers for involuntary release was made from two 
groups. The first group consisted of those individuals whose sub- 
standard efficiency or conduct had been such as to have become a mat- 
ter of record in the Department. The second group represented those 
who could be separated with the least detriment to the Air Force, in 
view of the necessity to reduce the strength. 

Mr. Srxrs. Before you leave that, what do you project will be the 
situation for fiscal 1959? Will there be additional separations? 

General Nazzaro. There will be no additional involuntary separa- 
tions in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Srxes. I am sure that will be welcome news. 

I have noted several instances where men who were being separated 
have said to me that they had excellent records except in one instance 
where they had a bad report because of a personality clash. I do not 
know the background. That may or may not have been the exact 
circumstances. 

How carefully did you go behind that one unfavorable or relatively 
unfavorable report before you separated a man who was being sepa- 

rated because of the fact that he did not have a perfect record ? 

General Nazzaro. Sir, the complete record of all the military serv- 

ice of an individual was considered. I know from experience on pro- 
motion boards that one bad record does not necessarily make a bad 
officer. I feel reasonably sure if an individual hed one bad record 
and had he requested reconsideration the board would have given 
favorable consideration. Many of the officers did reclama for various 
‘easons. They had 2 or 3 reviews, including reviews in Mr. Smith’s 
office, where we considered all reclamas after initial decision was 
made as to whom we thought were those we could spare with the least 
harm to the Air Force. 

To answer your questions specifically, I do not believe any officer 
was released merely on the basis of an efficiency report that covered 
only one duty assignment. 


HARDSHIPS FROM INVOLUNTARY SEPARATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. There were many instances where the involuntary 
separation of officers created severe hardships. I doubt that Con- 
gress would have required you to eliminate these 2,400 officers. That 
is not a very large number of officers even if you had kept all of them. 

Did you give thought to the hardship that was being occasioned, 
comparing it with the cost of keeping these men on duty, as a substi- 
tute to the course which was followed ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. All officers who for compassionate rea- 
sons or hardship cases or with wives in a family predicament or who 
were ill or whom we had information on who had a situation which 
was creating hardships, were given extra consideration. Many of 
them were extended a few months to take care of their personal af- 
fairs. Some are still on. 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead. 

Mr. Norretyi. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 
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NO INVOLUNTARY SEPARATIONS OF OFFICERS WITH OVER 18 YEARS’ SERVICE 


Mr. Norrexy. I have received the impression you are inclined to 
discharge officers who have been in service maybe for 18 and 19 and 
1914 years just because maybe they have about reached their retire- 
ment age. Am I incorrect in that ? 

General Nazzaro. Sir, I believe you are incorrect in that. No offli- 
cer was involuntarily released who had over 1714 years. 

Mr. Norreww. I know an officer, I think he was a lieutenant colonel, 
who had around 181% or 19 years in service. He was discharged on 
the theory that they had too many and he did not have the record he 
should have had in order to have stayed on. 

1 wonder if that is incorrect. 

Mr. Smirn. I believe the policy in all services is no officer is dis- 
charged under these circumstances with more than 18 years’ service. 

Mr. Stxes. You would not discharge an officer because he is just 
about to reach the age of retirement; you would not do that ? 

Mr. Smrru. In the Air Force none was discharged who had more 
than 1714 years’ service. 

General Nazzaro. We leaned backward a bit and drew a line before 
18 years so we would not catch anyone who was about to go into his 
18th year. 

Mr. Sixes. Was the reduction in regard to the 2,400 involuntary 
separations, did that leave 2,400 slots where there was needed work 
where these men would have been kept had it not been for fund limi- 
tations? Did you actually have more officers than you needed ? 


OFFICER CEILING 


General Nazzaro. We have been operating, sir, in accordance with 
an OSD ceiling of 15.2 officers per 100 military personnel. As the 
ceiling reduces we have to reduce proportionately both officers and 
airmen to stay within our authorized ratios. 

Mr. Stxes. You are saying you did not need them ? 

General Nazzaro. I am saying we had to reduce our military 
strength. In so doing we are compelled to reduce both officers and 
airmen. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Go ahead, please. 


AIRMAN STRENGTH REDUCTIONS 


General Nazzaro. As regards airmen, the required strength reduc- 
tions were attained by the actions shown on this chart t (c hart 3): 


Cuart No. 3.—Actions to reduce airmen strength in fiscal year 1958 

1. Reduction in procurement of non-prior-service airmen (from 86,000 
to 64,000) _ 

2. Voluntary early release of non-career-motivated airmen ______________ 65, 000 


First, the procurement objective for airmen without prior service 
was reduc ed by approximately 22,000, from 86,000. The resulting 
lower objective of 64,000, which will be filled by volunteers, will pro- 
vide the minimum essential flow of young men into our training sys- 
tem. In addition, approximately 65,000 airmen, who have indicated 
an intention not to make the Air Force a career, are being released 
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voluntarily up to 6 months in advance of the expiration of their en- 
listment contracts. 


EARLY RELEASE OF ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Foon. How do you determine that, ask them ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir, we have a regular program at all bases 
which provides that when a man’s tour is halfway completed, the com- 
mander talks to him about career service. Again, 6 months prior to 
completion of the tour the commander counsels him, and his super- 
visor is continually abreast of his intentions. 

Mr. Forp. Do you let pople go in that category who are in your 
essential skill groups or not ? 

General Nazzaro. In this early reelease program we authorized 
the commands to retain those airmen whom they could not replace 
immediately. In other words, special efforts are made to retain those 
needed for essential tasks. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that apply to doctors? 

General Nazzaro. My remarks have referred only to airmen, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I understand, but in this policy of early release have 
you released any doctors or dentists ? 

General Nazzaro. I do not recall, sir. To my knowledge we had 
no doctors or dentists released early. 


EARLY RELEASE OF ESSENTIAL ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Forv. I want to be clear about this group in the so-called essen- 
tialcategory. Undoubtedly there are some of those who had 6 months 
or less available on their enlistment contract who might have wanted 
to get out prematurely. In that group certainly the ‘Air Force had a 
very high degree of need. Are you letting any of those people out? 
If you are, it would seem to be in contradiction to your overall policy. 

General Nazzaro. We restricted this to airmen in grades E—1 through 
E-4. These are people who are in their first enlistment and who indi- 
cate they do not want tostay aboard. 

Mr. Forp. Not in the essential category ? 

General Nazzaro. Our more technical people, that is, those in grades 
E-5, E-6, and E-7, were not included in the early release program. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL END STRENGTH IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Tuomas. There is one point I am not clear on. If you prefer 
to finish your statement before asking the question I will be glad to 
do it at your convenience. 

Your statement shows the Congress reduced you about $38.4 million 
out of your personnel request here of $3.840 million. You do not 
mean to say that you were not able to absorb a small amount of money 
of less than 1 percent? That did not cause you any reduction in per- 
sonnel, did it? Your reduction in personnel was ordered bv higher 
authority? Congress did not order reduction in personnel, did it? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir; that $38 million was not the primary 

‘ause for the reduction of personnel. 


| 
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Mr. Tuomas. It was not a drop in the bucket. Higher authority 
in the Pentagon reduced you by what number in strength ¢ I am not 
talking about dollars. Officers and enlisted strength. 

General Nazzaro. We started the year with a strength of 920,000 
and a program to build up to 925,000. When our ceiling was re- 
duced 

Mr. Tromas. By whom was the ceiling reduced ? 

General Nazzaro. Our directive to reduce came from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much did it reduce you, officer and enlisted ? 

General Nazzaro. Reducing us from a total of 925,000 to 875,000 
military personnel, resulted in a reduction of 28,701 man-years. 





MONETARY REDUCTION RESULTING FROM PRESONNEL END STRENGTH 
REDUCTION 


Mr. Txomas. Dollarwise how much was it? Translate the reduc- 
tion in military personnel into dollars. How much reduction in 
dollars was that ¢ 

General Nazzaro. $38.4 million, sir. The Congress reduced the 
fiscal year 1958 budget request by this amount, when the strength 
ceiling was reduced by the Department of Defense from 925,000 to 


rm 


$150 0. 

Mr. Tomas. I do not think so. You set that out in your justifica- 
tion and I cannot think that is true. 

Mr. Fioop. You are tying those ends up. That is what happened. 

General Bocarr. This is phasing to bring the cost down. Most of 
this reduction is in the latter half of the year 

Mr. FLoop, Are you saying Secretary Wilson reduced the Air Force 
X bodies to meet the congressional cut of $38.4 million? You are not 

saying that ¢ 

‘General Bocarr. No, I am saying this was due to a strength reduc- 
tion by OSD. The total decrease “due to reduction in strength was 
$141 million. On the other hand, the offsetting increases were $103 
million due to the higher officer losses, separation pay, travel, et 
cetera. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are virtually saying it is cheaper to keep a man 
in the Air Force than to discharge him ? 

General Kocartr. It depends on how you phase this thing. These 
directives were issued late. All these reductions have been taken 
since the first quarter of the year. 

Mr. Tiuomas. You are saying by virtue of the directive from higher 
authority in the Pentagon your personnel load was reduced in gross 
$141 million and by the time you paid separation p: iy, travel, et cetera, 


that $141 million was reduced down to about $38 million or $39 
million ? 


General Bocarr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. THomas. Y. ou did not save much money. 

General Bocarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You lost your men but did not gain any money in the 
losing of your personnel. 

General Bogart. That is right. 
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Mr. Smirn. The real savings often do not show up until the foilow- 
ing year. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not notice any tremendous reduction in 1959 
against 1958. That is what we were sort of puzzled about. 

General Bogarr. $65 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is not like the $141 million you had last year. 
Where is the savings? It ought to be more than $60 million. It 
ought to be three times that. 

General Bocarr. You have $65 million crossed out. We have $23 
million increase which is a new charge this year, sir, because of MATS 
industrial fund. We have to pay for airlift on permanent change of 
station that has not been charged to this account before. 

You have the aging of the ‘force; the price goes up gradually every 
year on the same number of people. If we held meen the same 
number of people and the same people in every year, the cost would 
gradually rise because of longevity. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have MATS pay of $25 million. That, instead 
of being $60 million or $31 million, should be at least 2 or 3 times that; 
should it not ? 

General Bocarr. It does not compute that way. This is computed 
against a program purely on statutory rates for almost the entire 
account. 

Mr. Tuomas. MATS pay is not the statutory rate; is it? 

General Bocarr. No; it is not. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is change in accounting practice? 

General Bocart. It is a change in the method of financing MATS 
It relates to airlift service for overseas PCS moves. 

Mr. THomas. What other item is ch: irged against this account ? 

General FrrepMan. Pay, allowances—— 

Mr. Tuomas. The Secretary related to us that these items do not 
reflect themselves until next year. In the early days we were told 
you would absorb 1 or 2 percent on account of deaths, voluntary 
separations, et cetera. 


COSTS FOR SEPARATION OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Anprews. Do you pay separation money out of this fund and 
travel? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is a pretty big item of expense for 64,000 
people. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have any figures which show the actual costs of 
separation which you can give to ythe committee? I am sure you can 
assemble them if you do not have them now. What have been the 
costs of separation of these different groups, both airmen and officers? 
Can you provide that ? 

General Bocarr. You mean cost of separating these people we have 
separated, the total number ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there cases where the cost of separation of an in- 
dividual is greater than the cost of keeping him on active duty until 
retirement would have been ? 
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Mr. Miuter. I should think it would be obvious if you cut loose 

some of these older fellows that have considerable accumulation for 
severance pay. They might get more than if they stayed in a whole 
year. Isthat nota fact? 
* General Bocarr. We will have to run the total for you on this, but, 
as a typical example, based on a first lieutenant, as separation cost, he 
would receive accrued leave pay of $456, separation travel allowance 
average of $324, and readjustment pay of $1,053, resulting in a total 
of $1,833. 

The savings if this man is released early, which includes his base 
pay, quarters allowance, subsistence allowance, flying pay, social se- 
curity, is $540 a month. You have to release him at least 314 months 
early to get a net saving on that basis. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have a comparative statement for eac} 
rank and grade. 

General Bocarr. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The average separation costs versus monthly pay and allowances for the 
yarious commissioned officer grades is as follows : 


Average Number of 
monthly pay | months’ pay 
Average sep-| and allow- | required to 
aration cost inces (with | be saved to 
50 percent | offset the sep- 


| being rated) | aration costs 


Colonel | $7, 474 $916 8.2 
Lieutenant colonel 6, 353 866 | 7.3 
Major-. 7 mere 5, 480 806 | 6. 8 
Captain 4 - 4, 572 718 | 6.4 
Ist lieutenant ; ie esieaoat 1, 833 540 | 3.4 
2d lieutenant eee de | 523 474 | 1.1 


Mr. Minter. Suppose it was a leutenant colonel with 15 years 
service. You have people of that category that go out. It might 
run many times the amount of his year’s pay / 

General Nazzaro. Not many times. A Reserve lieutenant. colonel 
with 15 years service would get about $6,350. We can provide for 
the record the cost. of separation for the 2,386 officers involved in the 
fiscal year 1958 inv oluntary separ ation action. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In the current fiscal year 1958 operating program 2,386 officers were pro- 
gramed for separation in order for the Air Force to stay within the strength 
authorized by the Department of Defense. Of this number it was assumed that 
386 would qualify for retirement and the remaining 2,000 would have to be 


involuntarily released. The estimated separation costs connected with these 
programed actions are as follows: 


A. Retirement of 386 officers 


| 

} Average Average Total aver- | | Total sepa- 

| accrued | separation {| agesepara- | Number | ration cost 

leave pay | travelallow-| tion cost | 

| ance 

Colonel $1, 264 | $403 $1, 667 23 $38, 341 
Lieutenant colonel 1, 088 | 403 | 1, 491 205 | 305, 652 
Major | 875 403 1, 278 151 192, 978 
Captain j 692 403 | 1, 095 7 7, 665 


Total cost. - | 389, O81 155, 558 386 | f44, 638 
| 
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B. Involuntary release of 2,000 officers 


—_———_ —___—— eee 























| | 
Average | Average Average | Total Total sep- 
accrued readjust- | separation] average Number aration 
leave pay | ment pay travel | separation cost 
| | allowance | cost | 
} | 
ge : $1, 176 $5, 895 | $403 | $7, 474 4 | $29, 896 
Lieutenant colonel___-____-_--- 1, 045 4, 905 | 403 | 6, 353 86 | 546, 358 
I i a aeonced Shp gianna 837 | 4. 240 | 403 | 5, 480 | 361 1, 978, 280 
Captain... .__...- 659 3,510 | 403 4,572 776 | 3,547,872 
ist lieutenant !__ adainaviod 456 1, 053 324 | 1, 833 630 1, 154, 790 
26 Renton *, . o. -.-......- 276 " 247 | 523 143 74, 789 
Total number----...-... ea ate emis ee ctaicsl caput ice cc alenee 2,000 |..-- 
oo Re er .| 1,234,863 | 5,363, 200 733, 922 fa-—wvneceecfosiwreians & , 331, 985 


175 percent of the ist lieutenants, 50 percent of the 2d lieutenants, and all of the officers in the other grades 
are assumed to have dependents. 


C. Summary of separation costs 
Accrued leave pay........<..... tea at aie ole Ee ae ee $1, 623, 944 
II IR oo ea a tear See eek aig! 5, 363, 200 
EINE SE ON i sensi c ain nav dbloncncp abs oncaaliotasea apieanaed 889, 480 


TERME ccc ressaenin cs racine necks sae oe AU wie tates Rete ree ete apace 7, 876, 624 
INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION OF ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Srxes. Did you involuntarily separate any airmen ? 

General Nazzaro. My next statement covers part of that, sir, if I 
may. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

General Nazzaro. The Air Force has continued its program in fiscal 
year 1958 to identify and separate airmen who have demonstrated a 
lack of ability to absorb normal training. About 5,000 airmen in this 
category will be separated. 

Mr. Stxes. That is an entirely different picture. 

General Nazzaro. This is the normal year-to-year average. 

Mr. Srxes. This happens every year as far as airmen are con- 
cerned ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 


INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Stes. This is an entirely different picture from the involun- 

tary separation of officers. 

ne additional question on the involuntary separation of officers. 
This has been answered in part but this may be a question that is some- 
what clearer than the one I asked. Were these separations because 
the officers were not qualified in the critical fields or was the action 
taken to achieve the reduced personnel strengths ? 

General Nazzaro. The action was taken to reduce strength by 
screening records of those officers whom both headquarters and the 
major commands thought, although good, were not as good as those 
we wanted to keep aboard since we had to reduce our stre ngth. 

Mr. Sixes. You put in more words than I think you had to to answer 
the question. 

You said if I understood you, that the action was taken to achieve 
the reduced personnel strength. 
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Mr. Smiru. Let me expand on that. I think the general answered 
it but to put it in other words the Air Force was directed to reduce 
the number of officers. 

Mr. Sixes. That does it. Now will you go ahead, please? 

Mr. Anprews. May L ask a question before he gets away from this? 

Mr. SiKes. Yes. 


[INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION OF ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Anprews. You say about 5,000 airmen in this category would 
be separated, meaning airmen who have demonstrated a lac *k of ability 
to absorb normal training. 

General Nazzaro, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that mean you are going to separate 5,000 
airmen who have won their wings? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Or do the cadets fall in this class‘ 

General Nazzaro. I am referring to enlisted personnel, only, siz 

Mr. Anprews. You may proceed. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


General Nazzaro. The significant downward adjustments in 
strength objectives in fiscal year 1958 which I have just discussed have 
had a direct impact on our permanent change of station (PCS) pro- 
gram. Travel requirements have increased as a result of base closures, 
inactivation of units, the accelerated separation of personnel, rede- 
yloyment of units, and an expanded airman retraining program, Also, 
2 low travel cost rates have been experienced in fise al year 1958. The 
net result has been an increase of $26.5 million in our PCS fund re- 
quirements for fiscal year 1958, which had to be financed from available 
military personnel appropriation funds. Recognizing the interest of 
this committee in the PCS travel area, a letter explaining this re- 
programing action was forwarded by Mr. Garlock, Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, to this committee on December 26, 1957. 

Aggressive programs previously initiated to control and reduce 
PCS travel requirements have been continued. Special attention has 
been given to assignment policies, procurement and training plans, 
overseas manning, ‘and extension of tours of duty in order to assure 
maximum stability of our force. The next chart (chart 4) shows 
the results of these efforts. 


ee 
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CHART No. 4 


NUMBER OF PERMANENT CHANGE 
OF STATION (PCS) MOVES 





909, 000 


There has been a continuous downward trend in the total number 
of PCS moves since 1955 but we are now approaching an irreducible 
minimum until we attain better retention of skilled personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Is that just total PCS moves or does it reflect a ratio 
of PCS moves to total personnel ¢ 

General Nazzaro. Total PCS moves. These large numbers of 
moves each year result primarily from the turnover of personnel. 


This chart (chart 5) illustrates the types of PCS moves by number 


and costs. 


' 
| 
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CHART No. 5 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
FY 59 PCS TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS 


MOVES COST 
(MILITARY PERSONNEL) (IN MILLIONS) 
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30% 


452, 000 
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For instance, in fiscal year 1959 we expect to have 267,000 moves 
in connection with the procurement and separation of personnel. In 
addition, we will have 185,000 moves associated with the training 
program. These personnel actions alone account for 452,000 moves, 
which is 51 percent of the total. Each new enlistee normally has 
three moves the first year: First, from home to basic training, second 
to technical tr aining, and third, to a duty station. Then upon sepa- 
ration, personnel are entitled to travel pay to their homes. 

In terms of moves, overseas rotation Is the next largest category— 
accounting for 238,000 moves; however, this category accounts for 
62 percent of the total fund requirement. These overseas moves are 
dictated by United States commitments abroad and are necessary to 
maintain our forces in a combat-ready status. 

The remaining category of moves labeled “reassignments” on the 
chart total 203,000. These include the redeployment of units and 
the reassignment of personnel within the continental United States 
to meet the following requirements: (1) Manning of new organiza- 
tions such as missile units, aireraft control and warning sites (DEW 
line, Texas towers), research and development agencies, and other 
high priority activities, (2) providing replacements for personnel 
vacancies occurring when permanent party personnel are sent over- 
seas, to school, or are separated because of expiration of their term 
of service, and (3) relocation of individuals displaced because of base 
closures or unit inactivations, manpower reductions, technological 
changes in requirements, and other actions affecting personnel job 
tenure. 
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From the foregoing, it is evident that the majority of PCS moves 
are generated by mandatory requirements. In order to minimize 
PCS travel costs, the Air Force has instituted various travel econ- 
omy actions. For example, in those overseas areas where Government 
furniture is available, shipments of household goods have been limited 
to minimum essential personal items. In the redeployment of units, 
where it is operationally feasible, units are moved at less than full 
strength in order to utilize to the maximum extent possible the per- 
sonnel already assigned at the new locations. Extensions of over- 
seas tours of duty, where possible, are encouraged. Overseas PCS 
travel requirements have been reduced by approximately $3.8 million 
per year for each year since the initiation of the Voluntary Overseas 
Tour Extension program in February 1954. During this time 64,000 
military personnel have extended their overseas tours of duty by an 
average of 9 months. 


RETENTION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Before proceeding further, I would like to discuss briefly the major 
problem which is facing the Air Force today and certainly the prob- 
lem which is most critical in the area of personnel planning, that is 
the retention of officers and airmen who possess the essential quali- 
fications. 

OFFICERS 


Officer retention continues to be an area of primary concern. The 
problems of command, management, operation, and maintenance of 
vital and extremely costly Air Force weapon systems are steadily in- 
creasing and placing greater demands for highly qualified officers. 
Large numbers of young officers are brought to active duty each year 
to offset the loss of men who return to civil life upon completion of 
minimum obligated tours. The major officer procurement source is 
the Air Force ROTC program. Experience shows that only 1 of 10 
nonrated and fewer than 4 of 10 rated officers, procured from the 
ROTC, choose to remain on active duty after completion of an 
obligated tour. Therefore, very little selectivity can be exercised in 
meeting either our qualitative or numerical requirements. High 
turnover, loss of expensive training investment, lessening of quality, 
and inadequate experience level among junior officers is the result. 
This directly affects our combat effectiveness. 

It is desirable to have some degree of turnover to provide a vital 
force, to prevent stagnation and to furnish qualified officers for Air 
Force Reserve units. However, this turnover should be the result of 
selective retention of those who possess the most critical skills. Under 
present circumstances the Air Force does not have the necessary flexi- 
bility of selection to meet qualitative strength requirements. Al- 
though the reduction in military strength during fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 is permitting some selec ‘tivity, “the reduction being made in 
fiscal year 1958 is being achieved in a large degree by the early re- 
lease of officers who have declined a career in the Air Force. Un- 
fortunately, many of these are men the Air Force needs but cannot 
retain because of our inability to compete with the inducements of 
the civilian economy. 

Recent. legislation, incInding the Regular Officer Augmentation Act 
and the Dependents’ Medicare Act, has improved the attractiveness of 
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a service career; however, our losses are forecast to continue at a high 
rate. In 1956 the Air Force lost 16,600 trained officers. In 1957 about 
15,500 left the Air Force. The normal losses of officers in fiscal year 
1958, plus the additional number of officers released early and involun- 
tarily separated to attain the lower strength objective, will result in 
an estimated total of 19,000 losses for fiscal year 1958. It is estimated 
that. officer losses in fiscal year 1959 will be more than’ 10,000. The 
resulting loss in training investment and in operational effectiveness 
is significant. This is made more obvious i it is noted that in 
1958 and 1959 the Air Force will lose more than 12,000 trained pilots 
and navigators, predomin: ately young men, just at the time when the 
Air Force i is able to “cash in” on the costly training investment. 

Mr. Miuter. Is that 12,000 for the 2 years or 12,000 each year? 

General Nazzaro. Two years, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Six thous: ind a year? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; approximately. 

Mr. Foon. Are these fellows afraid to fly jets? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. They do not want to stay in as a career. 

Mr. Fioop. These ships are not too hot ? 

General Nazzaro. I think the boys can handle them. I would also 
like to review briefly the problem of airman retention. 


NECESSITY FOR INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Stxes. Before that, you stated you would lose 19,000 in 1958, 
10,000 in 1959. Could you not have absorbed the necessary reductions 
in that 19,000 and in that 10,000 without the necessity for 2,400 invol- 
untary separations? 

General Nazzano. Sir, I believe I stated we permitted approximately 
4,500 officers to be released from the service prior to their completion 
of tours. These were voluntary releases. 

The voluntary reduction was made to meet the numerical ceiling of 
officers that was imposed upon us. 

Mr. Sixes. You mean in addition to all the losses you still had to 
involuntarily separate 2,400 ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I am worried about = problem on SAC crews. Your 
operations people have told us for years about how proud they are 
about a SAC crew, it is a team, the elai story, live together, sleep 
together, fight together, blah, blah, blah. I have heard you are pull- 
ing men out of SAC crews on this dismissal program, navigators, 
pilots. 

If it_is important to keen these teams hot. why is this? 

Mr. Suir. The early reduction in force has been completed. In 
accomplishing the reduction in force as per the directive, we asked each 
command to nominate those officers whom they could best do without. 
A few were nominated from SAC and were released. The reduction 
has been completed. 

Mr. Fioop. Very few? 

Mr. Smiru. A very small number; that is correct. 
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RETENTION OF AIRMEN 


General Nazzaro. I would also like to review briefly the problem 
of airman retention. Retention of skilled airmen continues to be the 
other half of the most important problem confronting the Air Force. 
Our losses each year continue to be heavy; the technical know-how 
and training investment being dissipated through these losses repre- 
sent an unacceptable drain on the resources of the Air Force. 

The problem is not just retention, but selective retention. The 
Air Force must retain airmen in the critical-skill areas; that is, those 
young men who possess the aptitude and skill to operate and maintain 
the weapon systems of the future. The number of technical career 
fields and specialized areas continues to grow. With the advent of 
ballistic missiles, personnel, qualified and trained in new skills, are 
required. 

The majority of the Air Force retention efforts are concentrated 
on young airmen completing their first enlistments. There has been 
some improvement in the retention of these airmen since 1955. This 
progress can be attributed to the passage of career incentive legisla- 
tion, such as the Reenlistment Bonus Act, as well as the concentrated 
efforts at all levels to promote the Air Force as a career. The present 
reenlistment rate for technical skills in many areas, however, is far 
short of that needed to adequately sustain the Air Force. To illus- 
trate, this next chart (chart 6) portrays first-term reenlistments expe- 
rienced during 1956 and 1957 in representative critical and noncritical 
skills, which points up the Air Force reenlistment problem. 

It will be noted that the lowest number of reenlistments are normally 
experienced in the more critical skills and, conversely, that the high- 
est number of reenlistments are experienced in the least critical skills. 

The Air Force policy, which permits qualified airmen to be dis- 
charged and renlisted upon completion of the first half of their 
enlistment term, continues to be an important factor in the increased 
stability of the Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. Could you explain in more detail that last chart, please ? 


RETENTION OF FIRST TERM ENLISTED MEN 


General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. The left side of the chart represents 
those skills that we consider critical such as radio-radar systems 
mechanics, atomic weapons personnel, weather technicians, rocket- 
propulsion technicians, technicians who monitor or handle training 
devices, and intelligence technicians. In 1956 and 1957 out of 26,283 
who separated, 5,082 reenlisted. 

Mr. Forp. In these critical skill areas? 

General Nazzaro. In those representative skills. 

Mr. Fioopv. By intelligence technicians, you mean these technicians 
who handle the hardware. You do not mean the cloak and dagger 
boys. 

General Nazzaro. Technical intelligence personnel. 
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INCREASED RETENTION OF ENLISTED MEN IF PAY SCALE INCREASED 


Mr. Tuomas. We are going to pass the military pay bill and pay 
scale increase that goes with it. Instead of keeping 5,000 of 26,000, 
how many would have stayed in? 

Mr. D. Surru. We are hoping to get 

Mr. Tuomas. If you had had the Cordiner pay scale in, how many 
would you have retained ? 

Mr. Smirn. I think it is a hard question to determine really. We 
are certain we would retain more of them if we were able to pay them 
more money. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have to have a better answer to that before we 
pass the Cordiner report. That will cost $600 million or $700 million 
a year. 

Mr. Smirn. This is trying to judge men’s intentions. 

Mr. Tuomas. That cash will help out a lot of us, young and old. 

Mr. Suirn. We think it will improve it substantially. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is substantial? Put your guess on the 
record. Take it off later if you want. 

Mr. Smirn. I think it is hard to guess that. 

Mr. Borie. What is your best judgment for the record ? 

Mr. Smirnu. This is our critical skill area. As you can see, the 
reenlistment rate is about 19 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that what you want? 

Mr. Smirn. It is not high enough. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is the type of personnel we want to keep. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. With this pay bill, how much of that will we keep 
above that 5,000, if we had that ? 

Mr. Fioop. Somebody will ask Mr. Mahon that question. He must 
act as your mouthpiece on the floor. 

Mr. Miter. I do not see how this gentleman or anybody can be 
a soothsayer like that. They might give figures as to what causes 
people to get out. I think pay will be only a small part of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is not costing anything to guess. 

Mr. Froop. He can guess better than Mr. Mahon. 

General Nazzaro. We think we can improve it between 15 and 20 
percent. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the matter with that? 

Mr. Boye. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Tuomas. My guess is you are conservative. It will be better. 

General Nazzaro. We hope so. 





EFFECT OF CIVILIAN ECONOMY ON RETENTION OF ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Boye. Will the gentleman yield for one more question? Do 
you not think this current cyclical readjustment or recession or eco- 
nomic dip is going to help you keep a lot of them in the service? 

General Nazzaro. May I answer your question this way, sir? 

Mr. Boyrte. Sure. 

General Nazzaro. In the last 2 vears I think it is well known our 
reenlistment rate has improved. However, as you said, it is cyclical. 
The next time things get better we would go down again as we have 
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been while the boys had a chance to get better jobs in the civilian 
economy. 

Mr. Fioop. Which is tough to get right now. 

Mr. Tuomas. The economy is always a big factor in reenlistment. 
With times bad and an increase in pay, you will do better than 15 
or 20 percent ; will you not ¢ 

General Nazzaro. I hope so. 

Mr. Forp. Are those figures on a 2-fiscal-year basis, combination 
of the two? 

WHAT IS “GOOD” RETENTION RATE 


General Nazzaro. The total number separated during fiscal year 
1956 and fiscal year 1957 is 26,283 as shown on the chart. 

Mr. Froop. If you saved 25 percent, all things being considered, 
is that good ? 

General Nazzaro. I am not sure I understand. 

Mr. FiLoop. Suppose you save 25 percent. Is that a good deal? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; it is a good deal. We would like to 
have even a higher percentage. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that, but is 25 percent good ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; it is better than we are experiencing 
now. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

5 
COST OF TRAINING FIRST-TERM ENLISTED MEN 

Mr. Forp. How much do you have invested in each of those people 
who left? 

General NazzaAro. I can answer that for the record, sir. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

The investment we have in each of these first-term airmen who leave the 
service will vary widely in accordance with the degree of training and the 
progress by rank attained by each such airman. Taking into account the cost 
of basic and technical training and the pay and allowances we have paid to 
these first-term airmen, we estimate that the average investment across the 
board is approximately $14,000. 

Mr. Miuier. Could you also say this? Are these people based on 
their first tour of duty, 3-year or 2-year enlistment, or do they have to 
be in awhile? 

General Nazzaro. These are first enlistments. 

Mr. Mituer. Is that 4 years? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Proceed, General. 


SHORT DISCHARGE PROGRAM 


General Nazzaro. Approximately 90 percent of the airmen who 
exercise the option to take a short discharge and reenlist, elect the 
6-year contract in lieu of the 4-year contract, and thereby qualify for 
an increased reenlistment bonus. For example, 35,000 airmen reen- 
listed under this program in fiscal year 1957 and an additional 33,000 
airmen are expected to reenlist on this basis in fiscal year 1958, 


RETENTION OF CAREER ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, before we get entirely away from this 
chart, what would your figures be if you did not limit it to that first 
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enlistment? It seems to me some of the people you lose and the most 
valuable are the fellows who have served 8 and 10 years, such as your 
yarrant oflicers, or your top noncoms. 

What do your figures show with respect to those people on reen- 
listments ? 

General Nazzaro. You mean on other than first-term enlistments? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes; I have reference to your man who has had 2 or 3 
hitches. 

General Nazzaro. Our figures are considerably higher on those. 
Our main problem is that at the end of their first enlistment, such 
a high percentage of these leave the service. 

Mr. Mutter. Those who have stayed for two or more hitches are 
reenlisting at a satisfactory percentage rate / 

General Nazzaro. It is approximately 88 percent for career per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Muuer. If it is all right, I am not concerned, because you do 
want some turnover among these older people, but if it is as bad as 
this, it would be quite serious. 

General Nazzaro. Our main problem is at the end of their first 
enlistment. 

Mr. Manon. Someone here knows generally what your experience 
is for the other enlistments, generally speaking. 

General Merrevi. Sir, my name is Merrell. I am the Deputy Di- 
rect6r of Personnel Planning. 

The main problem we are having here is the fact that these skills 
on the left side of the chart are relatively new skills in the Air Force 
because of our improved weapon systems. Over 70 percent of these 
type skills are manned by first-term airmen. So, with these new 
skills we have to retain more of these first-term airmen, or we will 
never have them filled up. We do not have many older airmen with- 
in these skills because they are new skills. 

Mr. Manon. I can appreciate that, but after your first 4 years and 
if they reenlist, then from then on you keep a satisfactory average; 
is that right? 

General MERREL L. Gener ‘ally speaking, that is correct, sir. Once 
we have a man in asa career airman we have much better luck keeping 
him. We want to get him past the first enlistment. 

Mr. Manon. Show in the record what the statistics are in retaining 
men who have reenlisted for the second time. What is your experi- 
ence in that regard / 

General Nazzaro. We have that figure, Mr. Chairman, and will 
furnish it for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Airmen who have reenlisted, and are thereby beyond their first period of mili- 
tary service, are categorized as career airmen. The reenlistment rate from these 
airmen has consistently been high, in contrast to first-term airmen. The actual 


and projected reenlistment rate for career airmen for the period fiscal year 1956 
to fiscal year 1959 is as follows: 


Percent 
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Mr. Manon. Proceed, General. 

General Nazzaro. As a result, these airmen commit themselves to at 
least 8 years of active duty. The reenlistment bonus legislation has 
proven to be a very wise investment. 


ENLISTMENT OF PRIOR SERVICEMEN 


The Air Force policy to induce highly skilled airmen technicians to 
return to the service after a period of separation, continues to produce 
good results. Those airmen who possess scarce skills may return to 
the Air Force after a period of up to 12 months of separation, without 
loss in grade. During fiscal year 1957 almost 17,000 airmen ‘returned 
to the active force through’ this channel. Procurement from this 
source will increase to about 18,000 in fiscal year 1958 and is fore- 
cast. to approximate 16,000 during fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Forp. Are those people in this last category included in that 
chart that you had there on the left ? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir; that chart includes only first-term air- 
men. 

Mr. Mitier. Would it include those that stay out for a short time, 
and then reenlist ? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir; “short discharge” means that upon com- 
pletion of half his enlistment he gets separated and reenlists right 
there in order to take advantage of the bonus that has been author- 
ized for him. 

Mr. Miter. If he stays out a few months, and then decides to sign 
up again, even though he has part of his training, do you count him 
as a reenlistment ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; if he reenlists within 90 days. 

Mr, Mituer. If he does not do it within 90 days, he is considered 
a fresh enlistment ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, however if he does not reenlist within 90 
days, he loses certain prerogatives such as the reenlistment bonus, 
and if he is a noncom he loses an opportunity to get to a base of choice. 

Mr. Mixxer. But, you still do get some of those fellows? In other 
words, they have tr ied c ity life for a while, and do not like it, and come 
back. They are already trained and have that background when they 
do come back ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; this year we program to take in approxi- 
mately 18,000 airmen who have had prior service. 


RETENTION OF FIRST TERM ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Forv. Could you put that chart back on the screen which we 
just saw ? 

General Nazzaro. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The total reenlistments in 2 fiscal years on the left chart 
was 26,283 ? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir, 26,000 

Mr. Forp. That is the total separated ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Did I understand you to say that you had 35,000 in fiseal] 
1957 who took the short discharge and reenlisted, and then did I 
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understand you to say that those in that category were included in the 
first-term reenlistment program ? 


Mr. Sorru. The table on the left of the chart only involves some 
specialized airmen. 


Mr. Forp. Then, put the two together, and that would be the 
total? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. 

May Iexplain this, Mr. Ford ? 

Mr. Forv. Yes, sir. 

General Nazzaro. On the left-hand side the pie chart represents 

Mr. Forp. But these short discharges and reenlistment people are 
first-term reenlistees ? 

Mr. Smirn. But these are not all the people we lost during those 2 


years. These are just a few representative ones. The figure ‘of 35 ,000 
is the total figure. 


General Nazzaro. 
airmen only. 


Mr. Mitter. Those categories, in other words, are just examples? 

Mr. Nazzaro. Yes, sir; they are merely representative skills. 

Mr. Mitre. Could you give us a reading on your Vu-Graph of all 
kinds of enlistees that go out at the end of the first enlistment, and 
what your percentage is on that ? 

Mr. Siri. That is what the chairman has asked us to provide for 


the record, Mr. Miller. 


Mr. Mrirer. What would your reenlistments be, approximately, 
then ? 


Mr. Smirn. I do not remember the exact figure. 


Mr. Froop, Have you done anything to stop the reenlishment of the 
“chowhounds,” or do you have a program in that regard? 


Mr. Suirn. We certainly have a very discriminating program on 
i who is allowed to reenlist. 





The figure of 35,000 is not limited to first-term 


i Mr. Forn. This 35.000 does not refer solely to first-term enlistees ? 

4 General Nazzaro. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

i 

4 RETENTION PROBLEM CONCLUSIONS 

ag 

aa a scl . 
3 General Nazzaro. In summarizing my comments on the retention 
5 


Force to retain our qualified and technically proficient officers and 
airmen, this continues to be our No. 1 problem. Recognizing the 
seriousness of this crucial retention problem, the Congress has passed 
i beneficial legislation during the past few years. These joint efforts 

have helped but they have not solved the problem. Capable men, 


H problem, it is apparent that in spite of the efforts made by the Air 
| 


i those whose aptitudes have warranted the most extensive training, 
if are the ones who are leaving the service in the greatest numbers for 
i what appears to them to be better opportunities outside of the service. 
4 The Air Force strongly supports a revised compensation system 
i for military personnel to improve the stability and efficiency of the 
| force and to stem the great cost of training new personnel. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1959 MILITARY PERSON NEL PROGRAM 


I would now like to cover the highlights of the military personnel 
program, as reflected in the President’s budget, to be financed with 
funds which we are requesting in the fiscal year 1959 military person- 
nel appropriation. This chart (chart 7) illustrates that the decrease 
in overall military strength, which started in fiscal year 1958, will con- 
tinue through fiscal year 1959 when the end year strength will be 
850,000. 

CHaArtT No. 7 


MILITARY MANPOWER PROGRAM 
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Such a reduction in force, at a time when weapon systems are be- 
coming more complex, will further emphasize the need for greater 
stability of the active force by the increased retention of our top 
quality per mee 

Mr. Froop. I ask all the Bureau chiefs this question, and I shall 
ask it of you: 


ADEQUACY OF PERSONNEL END STRENGTH IN BUDGET REQUESTS 


Is this an irreducible minimum, bare requirement for military per- 
sonnel in the Air Force under all the circumstances ¢ 

This is as far down as you can go? 

Mr. Borie. Where is the 10,000? Iam brandnew. Are you talk- 
ing about 10,000 in addition to this? 

General Nazzaro. May I address myself to both questions ? 

Mr. Boytr. Surely. 

General Nazzaro. I believe General Musgrave pointed out that 
this is a program that had been approved. The Air Force had re- 
quested an additional 10,000 which is now still in the process of con- 
sideration, and I mentioned that, sir, before you came in. If we 
are authorized the additional 10,000, then we will not reduce to 850,- 
000, but will reduce to 860,000. 

Mr. Froop. Yes; but that 860,000, if and when you get it, even 
then under all the circumstances, that is it. There is no margin for 
error. That is barely adequate ? 

General Muscrave. In response to that one, I would say that it is 
the absolute minimum. 

Mr. Fioop. That is barely adequate. It is adequate, but barely ade- 
quate ? 

General Muscrave. We think it is the absolute minimum strength 
to adequately support the fiscal year 1959 program. 

Mr. Manon. I think, Mr. Flood, I might point out that through 
this pay-increase legislation you are going to retain better personne] 
nee they will be more experienced personnel. The chances are you 

‘an edge that figure down where you have even a more effective 
Air Force. 

General Muserave. That is certainly true, Mr. Chairman. We 
would hope, though, to use m this fiscal year the benefits that we will 
get in retention and skill, resulting from the Cordiner Committee or 
similar recommendations as one of the means to make up the deficit 
that we will still have left when we get the additional 10,000 people. 

Mr. Froop. What I am interested in, Mr. Chairman, is casualties. 
This is barely adequate. If you giv e these people a 20-percent casualty 
rate, they are dead ducks. They have no cushion, and they have 
nothing. They are barely adequate to run it the way it is. They 
cannot take any casualties; they cannot take anything. 

Mr. Matton. Proceed, General. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 OFFICER PROGRAM 


(veneral Nazzaro. Conce en officers, we will begin fiscal year 1959 
with 133,000. During the year this strength will decrease by 400 
to an end-year strength of 132 600. The President’s budget indicated 
that the distribution of our milit: iry strength between officers and air- 
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men was subject to revision. Such revision has been made and is 
reflected in the program for fiscal year 1959 which I am presenting. 
To avoid the involuntary release of officers in fiscal year 1959 and 
to remain within the strength objectives, a temporary increase in 
the ratio of officers to airmen has been authorized for fiscal year 1959. 
Officer procurement is estimated to be 10,128, and losses to be 10,528. 
For fiscal year 1959, the procurement program has been phased down 
tothe maximum extent practicable, 


AIRMAN PROGRAM 


As regards the airman program, the total airman and cadet strength 
will be 742,000 at the beginning of fiscal year 1959. In keeping with 
the overall strength reduction, this total will drop to 717,400 by the 
end of the fiseal year. This reduction of 24,600 is being accomplished 
primarily by adjusting the procurement of new and untrained volun- 
teer airmen. Again, in fiseal year 1959, the airman force will be 

carefully screened and those men who have not progressed normally 
in effectiveness will be involuntarily separated. This action, together 
with selective enlistment and controlled reenlistment, will contribute 
great ly toward improving the quality of our force. 


PROMOTIONS 


I believe it advisable to spend-just a few minutes on the officer and 
airman grade structure and associated promotion programs which are 
a part of the fiscal year 1959 military personnel program. 


OFFICER PROMOTIONS 


The temporary promotion of officers will be based upon the intent 
and language of the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954 and the 
approved personnel Ae emben g by grade. We will continue the 
program initiated in 1954 under which promotions are carefully and 
slowly phased so as to approach the authorized limitations by grade 
in the 1960-62 time period. 

The upper line of this chart (chart 8) shows the number of officers in 
the grade of major and above suthaeted by the Officer Grade Limi- 
tation Act for the years indicated. 

The lower line shows the actual and programed strength in these 
grades. 

Mr. Froop. Where is your hump there? Is that your majors or 
lieutenant colonels ? 

General Nazzaro. The line is reflective of the total number of 
officers in the field grades. 

Mr. Froop. I know what the Navy’s hump is, and I know about 
the Army, but where is your bottleneck, or your hump ? 

General Nazzaro. Our hump is in the officers that are in the area of 
12 to 16 years of service. 

This would be majors and lieutenant colonels, generally, sir. 

At the bottom of the chart is shown the number of promotions in 
each grade that have been made and are programed by year. Our 
promotion plan has and will continue to provide for the selection 
of the most highly qualified officers consistent with attaining the 
highest possible standard of efficiency and morale within the service. 
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Cuart No. 8 
PHASING OF OFFICER GRADES (MAJOR & ABOVE) 





OFFICER GRADE LIMITATION ACT 
AUTHORIZATION VS MANNING 


FY 54 FY 55 FY 56 FY 57 FY 58 FY 59 


45,000 — AUTHORIZATION 


42,293 \ 
41.078 41,954 


40,000 — 39, 604 39, 816 39, 730 


37,176 37,379 38, 268 











36,000 — 
32, 483 
30, 000 
PROMOTIONS GEN 47 30 32 46 
COL 300 302 308 320 
LT COL 964 962 960 960 


MAJ 1,895 1,998 2,100 2,000 


Mr. Fioop. What Academy grades would that be, about? What 
would it be in about a year or sot 

General Nazzaro. 1945, I would say. 

Mr. Froop. That w ould be the hump of majors, 1945? 

General Nazzaro. 1944 and 1945. 

Although this plan has caused the Air Force consistently to oper- 
ate below its officer grade authorizations, it does avoid promotion 
stagnation and has permitted the Air Force a longer period in which 
to select officers best qualified for promotion. 


AIRMAN PROMOTIONS 


With regard to airman promotions, under the current Air Force 
plan, to be promoted an airman must be qualified in his specialty or 
skill, he must complete a minimum time in grade, and he must com- 
pete ‘with his contemporaries on a best qualified basis. For promotion 
to noncommissioned officer grades there must be a command vacancy. 

This chart (chart 9) shows the number of promotions made and 
programed in the top three grades for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 
1959. 


Cuart No. 9.—Airman ens, oe 3 grades 








} 
Grade | Fiscal year 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1957, actual |1958, program/1959, program 
} | 

“2 a ——s — om ieitlictens aie qeedipalianntieatnibetees 

| 





E-7 Master Sergeant__....___- eis wm" 3, 483 2, 225 2, 000 
E-6 Technical Sergeant__- 7,961 | 5, 668 | 5, 400 
E-5 Staff Sergeant -_- | 41,758 | 33, 560 24, 000 
Total __- eee al 53, 202 | 41, 453 | 31, 400 

| 


' 





You will note that the number of airmen being promoted to these 
grades is decreasing. For example, although 41,758 E—4’s were pro- 
moted to the grade E-5 (staff sergeant) in fiscal year 1957, only 33,560 
will be promoted to this grade in fiscal year 1958, and 24,000 in fiscal 
year 1959. The increasing requirement for airmen who possess skills 
in the technical areas and the decreasing number of promotions avail- 
able have caused us to carefully monitor the allocation of available 
promotions. The result has been that we are, to an increasing extent, 
channeling promotions to airmen whose skills lie in the more technic al 
areas. ‘This = art (chart 10) shows the number of promotions made 
to grades E-5, E-6, and E-7 (our noncommissioned officer grades) 
in the six ened groups of airman skills. 

(Chart 10 may be found on p. 822. 

Also shown is the percentage of airmen in these grades and skill 
groups to the total noncommissioned officer strength. The bottom 
line shows the percentage of promotions allocated to each of the skill 
groups. From this, it can be seen that in the electronics skill area, 
as an example, which has 17.3 percent of all our noncommissioned 
officers, we allocated 32 percent of the promotions. To the mechanics 
and repairmen skill group, which has 31.8 percent of our noncom- 
missioned officer strength, we allocated 44.4 percent of all promo- 
tions. In contrast, in the services group, which has 11.4 percent of 
our noncommissioned officer strength, we allocated only 0.9 percent of 
all promotions. 


DEFINITION OF “SERVICES,” “CRAFTS,” AND “OTHER TECHNICIANS” 


Mr. Mitier. General, what are “services” as shown on that chart? 
What does that cover, and what kind of people are involved ? 

General Nazzaro. Air Police, food service, and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. You have “Administrative and clerical” and “services” 
means Air Police; does it ? 

General Nazzaro. Air Police, food service, transportation, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Fioop. What is “craft”? 

General Nazzaro. That would be plumbers, carpenters, firefighters, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Miter. And the “other technicians” referred to what you 
might call more complicated things such as engineering types of 
professions ? 

General Nazzaro. Medical, dental, intelligence, photo mapping 
photographic, production control, education, and tr: aining. 


PILOT AND NAVIGATOR PRODUCTION 


TI shall touch briefly on our pilot and navigator production program. 

One of the most expensive elements of the USAF personnel pro- 
gram is the training of pilots and navigator/observers. 

Mr. Fioop. Navigator/observers ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. What is an “observer”? Is that the old World War I 
type? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir; they are mostly personnel who work with 
radar to assist both in bombing and navigation. 
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Mr. Fioop. They are flying personnel ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

For this reason, the Air Force requirement for these highly trained 
young officers is under constant study. During the past year, after a 
careful analysis of all pertinent factors, both the pilot and navigator 
training rates have been reduced as illustrated by this chart (chart 11). 


Cuart No. 11.—Pilot and navigator production 


ne ‘. om r 
Pilot | Navigator 


| Fiseal | Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 


year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 | year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 


| 


U.S. Air Force 5, 333 4, 000 | 2, 700 2, 791 2, 000 1, 700 
Air National Guard 402 438 | 149 89 69 79 
MAP/Latin America 105 200 | 258 4 20 20 

Total | 5,840 4,638 | 3,107 2, 884 2, 089 | 1, 799 


This reduction was possible because of the reduced number of wings 
of manned aircraft, and the implementation of a 5-year obligated tour 
for pilot and navigator trainees as opposed to the shorter (3-year) 
tours formerly required. This 5-year tour will permit ore ntiliza- 
tion of pilots and navigators and will permit greater return on the 
training investment. Since this plan prov ides a means to identify 
those officers with greater career motivation, it is hoped we will have a 
better retention rate. 

Mr. Miuier. Before you leave that chart, could you explain this: 


PILOT TRAINING FOR AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


I notice you have a pilot-training program for the Air National 
Guard. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minter. Do they get the same training as that which you give 
your Regular personnel? I assumed that most of the National Guard 
and Reserve pilots were veterans, and had come out of the services. 

General Nazzaro. That isa quota. For example, in fiscal year 195s 
149 pilots will be produced for the Air National Guard. They wil 
have the same training as those trained for the active establishment. 

Mr. Mitirr. Those are National Guard officers? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And they may not have had any prior flying expe- 
rience ¢ 
; General Nazzaro. No, sir; they have not. This is to teach them to 

y. 


PILOT TRAINING UNDER MILITARY-ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Miriier. What is the “MAP,” and what is the significance 
of Latin America thereon ? 

General Nazzaro. That reflects the military assistance program 
worldwide, and Latin America are those that come from Latin 
America. 

Mr. Minier. They are students from Latin American countries ? 
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General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; and from NATO countries. 
Mr. Forp. Are you financed for that latter category by the ICA? 
General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. We are reimbursed for that training. 


| SUMMATION OF FUND REQUIREMENTS 
To carry out our military personnel program for fiscal year 1959 
we have estimated the dollar requirements to be $3,737 million, as 


summarized on this chart (chart 12). 


Cuart No. 12.—Fiscal year 1959 Air Force military personnel appropriation— 
Summary of requirements by budget program 


a RT REI OU a a saat 
enn OR ACN ss es ees 162, 195, 000 
ane mn Pr oa eh a pasar 267, 830, 000 
RIND ia cae ecient lane an ae 5, 211, 000 
5. OR oe OUR ee Ee ee ame ae 3, 763, 253, 000 
Ses eNOS sci cccecenmcnncdaeacme —26, 253, 000 
7. DIME PeguIPeINets ok keh ee ae ee 3, 737, 000, 000 


You will note that our fund requirements are provided for under 
four separate budget programs. The first is pay and allowances, 
which represents almost 90 percent of the total appropriation. Re- 
quirements under this program are directly related to the man-years 

f for officers, warrant officers, airmen, and cadets. The primary items 
include: basic pay, quarters and subsistence allowances, clothing allow- 
ances, foreign duty and overseas station allowances, incentive pay, 
reenlistment bonus, special pay for doctors and dentists, terminal 

: leave pay, mustering-out pay, hazardous duty pay, and social-security 

contributions. 

ii The second program is subsistence in kind. This provides for the 

procurement of food for issue as rations to enlisted personnel, emerg- 
ency and operational rations. 
Mr. Manon. General, will you insert in the record at this point a 
comparative statement on subsistence rates as contained in your fiscal 
year 1959 budget ? 
General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; that will be submitted. 
(The statement requested follows :) 














i 

H Estimated subsistence rates fiscal year 1959 

Army | Navy Marine Corps} Air Force 

j — _ — ~ : — 
l) Zone of Interior...._______- bed $1.06 $1.10 | $1.09 $1.10 
ty Ee nt td : jeeyyoul .99 1.16 | 1.09 1.11 
| Afloat 1.18 


eee nae - Sees 118 | 





Composition of the Navy ration is prescribed by the act of March 2, 1933 (47 
Stat. 1423) as amended on February 21, 1942 (56 Stat. 97) (34 U. S. C. 902a). 
a} The Army ration is prescribed by Executive Order 5952 dated November 23, 
: 1932, which was issued under the authority of an act of February 2, 1901 (10 
U. 8. C. 724). The Air Force ration is also controlled by this Executive order. 
ad Some of the reasons for the variation in ration rates among the services are 
' as follows: 

1. As indicated above the ration components are governed by different laws 
and the components are not identical. 
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2. The geographical location of troops affect the overseas ration costs. Where 
a service has a large concentration of troops in areas where produce and dairy 
products (perishables) are plentiful and cheap, it follows that the ration cost 
will be lower. 


3. Section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (68 Stat. 900; 7 U. 8. C. 1446a) 
as amended by section 3 of the act of April 2, 1956 (Public Law 465, 84th Cong. ; 
70 Stat. 87) provided for a reimbursement to the services for the amount of 
milk above the normal amounts which were used in messes. Since the normals 
as of that date were not the same for the Navy as they were for the Army, Air 
Force and Marine Corps the amount of reimbursement is not the same and 
consequently milk costs vary. 

4. The Army law (which is also applicable to the Air Force) permits the use 
of butter substitutes, the Navy’s law provides solely for the use of butter. 

5. The Navy ration is based on amounts of various food categories, while 
the Army ration is established first by a monetary ceiling and within that ceiling 
by a dietetically sound master menu. 

The third program provides for movements, permanent. change of 
station. This program provides for the cost of PCS movements of 
individuals and organized units, and overseas movements by Mili- 
tary Sea Transport Service and Military Air Transport Service. 

The last program, other costs, as shown on the chart, covers miscel- 
laneous military personnel costs not directly related to other pro- 
grams; for example, costs associated with apprehension of deserters, 
absentees and escaped military prisoners, mortgage-insurance pre- 
miums, interest on airmen deposits, and death gratuities. 

The justification books which have been distributed provide details 
concerning these entitlements and factors used in the computations. 
Comparisons of costs in previous years with reasons for variations are 
shown. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to emphasize that we are fully aware 
that people are the most important and valuable asset the Air Force 
possesses. Technological advances, rather than relegating the im- 
portance of personnel, place greater emphasis on the vital need for 
highly skilled career manpower. We will continue to explore every 
feasible method to efliciently manage this program to achieve the 
maximum effectiveness in the Air Foree. This concludes my state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPUTATION OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Manon. How do you compute the pay of the men in service? 
Your first category there is “pay and allowances, $3.3 billion.” 

How do you come up with that figure? 

Colonel Smirn. Sir, my name is Colonel Smith, and I am the Chief 
of the Budget Branch under General Nazzaro. That figure is based 
upon the statutory rates of pay and allowances which are multiplied 
by the man-years of officers and airmen in every category including 
the separation costs, severance pay, and all the other allowances. That 
is a mathematical computation based upon the programed number of 
man-years. 

Mr. Manon. Very often in recent years we have had considerable 
overage in thisarea. In other words, we have appropriated more than 
has been required, and of course the personnel ceilings have been going 
downward, and that accounts for some of that. 
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What do you anticipate may be the situation in fiscal 1959? 

Colonel Surrn. Judging by past years, we have hit that fairly close. 
There has been a very minor percentage deviation from the amount 
that we have programed as against the amount of money that we 
needed. 

Mr. Manon. Perhaps I am thinking of some other service, but it 
seems to me in some cases you have scaled downward your personnel 


after the money has been provided and that you have not required all 
your funds. 


What is the situation, General Bogart? 

General Bogart. Well, I can read this off for you, sir: 

For 1954, sir, we had $3,285 million and our obligations were $3,2 
million, or a differ ence of about $52 million. 

In 1955 we had $3,467 million and our obligations were 
$3,466.980,000, or a difference of only $20,000. I might say that I 
am still sweating blood about that one, sir. 

In 1956 it was $3,708 million, and our obligations were $3,707 
million, or a difference of only $1 million. 


| Mr. Manon. Was not that figure lower for the Air Force in fiscal 
1957? 

General Frrepman. In 1957 we were required to transfer $30 mil- 
| lion from “Military construction” to cover the cost, and we generally 
| have been on the short side, Mr. Chairman. 

General Bocarr. On 1957 so far, sir, we have about $10 million 
unobligated. 
Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
| (Discussion off the record.) 
} FUNDS FOR PROPOSED PAY INCREASE 
t 
Mr. Mitxer. These figures do not include the proposed pay in- 


crease; do they ? 
General Nazzaro. They do not, sir. 
Mr. Miter. I think we ought to have the same thing with them 
i added in, as you estimate them. 
i Mr. Manon. They do not. have any idea of what it is going to be. 
General Bocarr. In the President? s budget under “Proposed legis- 
i lation for later transmission,” there is included for this appropriation 
. $182 million for fiscal year 1959. 
It is our estimate that this amount of money would finance the De- 
partment of Defense bill, or the Cordimer bill, as written. 
Li Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mrier. This additional money would apply to only 1 of the 
4 budget programs in this appropriation? It would not affect the 
Hf others; would it? 

i General Bocarr. Sir, most of the increase would be under the pro- 
gram, “Pay and allowances.” However, a very small portion would 
be under the program, “Other costs.” 

Mr. Mriter. I should think that. would be enough if you have that 


in the record together with the estimate as to what the original Depart- 
ment request would be. 
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General Bocarr. Yes, sir; we have that, and the record shows that 
that $182 million is carried in the President’s budget as an amount 
covering proposed legislation for later transmission. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


ir Force estimate of cost of DOD pay-increase proposal (military personnel 
appropriation ) 
Piacal year 


Budget program : 1959 estimate 
Pay and allowancChsnssc hccnsadnnncec siete nella sta igs $181, 798, 000 
CHCOT CNN oe eins attendee 202, 000 

Total military personnel appropriation cost__.._._.____-_-_-~- 182, 000, 000 


Increase cost associated with death gratuity payments which will be affected by the 
proposal. 


PERCENTAGE OF REGULAR OFFICERS 


Mr. Miter. There is one thing I would like to have in the record, 
if the chairman does not object : 

I would like to have some table showing so far as your officer person- 
nel is concerned, your regular Air Force | percentage and your contem- 
plated increase in Regular Air Force as opposed to temporary Air 
Force personnel. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitxer. I have always felt that the Air Force particularly, and 
all the services to a certain extent, are in a bad position with respect 
to hard-core career officers as opposed to reservists, and temporary 
officers, and I have always hoped that we would increase the percentage 
across the board, but I would like to have for the record a table showing 
what the status is now, and what it is likely to be in the next year or two. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

For your information, sir, we are completing a program this year 
whereby we will appoint approximately 20,000 officers from Reserve 
status to Regular officer status. 

(The table requested follows :) 


Current and projected commissioned officer strength 


End fiscal year | Regular Total officers} Percent 

ofticers | Regulars 
1957 25, 497 136, 022 | 8.7 
1958 45, 300 128, 440 35.3 
ein aintntand aahdi 49, 400 128, 120 38. 6 


Mr. Mintier. An adverse factor in the career incentive program is 
that many of your more experienced and highly capable officers have 
a feeling of insecurity and I am confident that it would be desirable 
to have more of them taken in on a permanent basis, if you could do 
it. That is the point [ had in mind. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. We are authorized 69,425 Regular offi- 
cers with an initial goal of 55,540 Regular officers. By the end of 
this fiscal year we will have approximately 45,000 Regular officers. 

Mr. Mitier. I think the problem is far deeper because I think that 
on the basis of what looks like the forseeable future we will require 
a force of certainly not much less than we have now, and the limi- 
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tations, it seems to me, are too severe in that respect. However, I 


certainly hope you will get up to what the authorization provides as 
soon as possible, anyway. 


NUMBER OF GENERAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Manon. Just what has been the trend and what will be the 
trend in 1959 with respect to the number of generals in the Air Force, 
when compared to recent years? Are we getting top-heavy in that 
area, or not ? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. Within the total on-board commis- 
sioned officer strength at end of fiscal year 1959, the Officer Grade 
Limitation Act would authorize 431 general officers. The Stennis 
committee has placed a limit of 425. We will have the latter number 
by end of fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Miuier. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one other question ? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 


PILOT TRAINING FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Miter. One of the things, of course, that is of concern so far 
as the impact of cost is concerned, is that you pointed out the high 
cost of training competent noncommissioned officers. Of course, when 
you get into pilots it is colossal, as I understand it. 

We have been given figures that it costs over $100,000 to train a jet 
pilot. Now, going back to the Air National Guard training pro- 
gram, I suppose it costs as much to train a young enlistee or a young 
officer candidate from the National Guard as it does to train anyone 
else. Why is that necessary when you have so many trained young 
officers that are reservists? They still have service obligations; do 
they not? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir; they do not have an obligation to partici- 
pate. However, they do have a st: itutory obligation to be in the 
Reserve components. 


PILOTS IN RESERVE AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Mitter. Take, for instance, a young officer who has done 5 
or 6 years, and is a rated pilot, and then he voluntarily separates from 
active duty. Is he not retained, and do you keep a finger on him for a 
certain length of time for Reserve duty / 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir ; he may have an obligated tour but he has 
no obligation to actively par tic ipate. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, but does he not gravitate into either an assignment 
with the Reserves or the National Guard or somewhere during the 
remaining years of his obligation for service in case of need ? 

General Nazzaro. Some of them are in the Re: idy Reserve, and some 
of them are in what we call the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Mitier. And some are in the National Guard ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirzer. Do you not get enough of those so that you do not have 


to run a training program in addition to that for National Guard 
officers ? 
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General Nazzaro. I do not think the National Guard—and I believe 
General Wilson will confirm this later—is manned anywhere near 
what they want it to be manned to carry out its wartime function of 
augmenting the Air Defense Command. 

(The following additional statement was subsequently submitted :) 


During fiscal years 1958 and 1959 the Air Force will lose more than 12,000 
pilots and navigators. There are young men who will decline to make the Air 
Force a career and will return to civil life upon completion of ‘the minimum 
obligated tour. This number of highly qualified young men would more than 
meet the requirements for the Air National Guard and the Reserve—if they could 
be persuaded to participate actively. Each has a commission in the Air Force 
Reserve. To become a member of the Air National Guard they would have to 
voluntarily terminate their Air Force Reserve commission and be appointed 
in the Air National Guard. Also, there is the matter of physical location. Many 
of the vacancies in Air National Guard units are in areas not heavily populated. 
So that, while large numbers of qualified pilots and navigators are leaving the 
Air Force, not all are actually available to the Air National Guard in the areas 
where vacancies exist. The Air Force and the Air National Guard work closely 
together in an effort to encourage these young officers to affiliate themselves 
with the Air National Guard. We have had good results, and the 149 to be 
trained in fiscal year 1959 is a substantial reduction from previous years. Both 
the Air Force and the Air National Guard are keenly interested in holding the 
number of new pilots produced for the Air National Guard to the minimum. 


Mr. Smiru. I would like to add to that that, actually, General Wil- 
son will present the Air National Guard appropriation tomorrow, and 
I think, perhaps, he will cover that more fully, Mr. Miller. 

The Air National Guard is pretty well manned, but this is one of the 
things they feel is necessary. 

Mr. Miuuer. I a that we have lost in the last 2 years something 
like 6,000 pilots a year. Presumably, they are young and rec ently 
trained pilots who are - on modern aircraft. If they are going into 
the Reserve or the Air National Guard, it would seem to me you 
have a pretty good input without the necessity of going outside and 
training people who do not do any active tour of duty. 

Mr. Smiru. They are under no obligation to participate. If they 
want to partic ipate, they apply to the Air National Guard, and if 
there are vacancies in their grade, they take them in. 

Mr. Miter. Are they not required to hold a Reserve commission 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; but they do not participate in any Reserve 
activities. 

Mr. Mitier. They are not compelled to? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Miter. But, nevertheless, if we had an emergency they would 
be compelled to report for duty right away ? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir; if they are in a ready status. 

Mr. Miiter. If you needed them, that is. 

Mr. Smiru. That would depend upon the nature of the emergency. 

General Nazarro. Some participate, but not in a rated status. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 
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Marcu 20, 1958. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL FUNDS 


General, please have somebody go through this military personnel 
part of the book. 

General Bocarr. Colonel Smith ts prepared to explain the com- 
putations in each of these major areas of the military personnel fund 
requirement. I think it would be useful if we were to simply run down 
these and explain how each computation is made. The detail sheets 
are shown in the justification book under Military personnel. The 
general justification for each area, for example, under tab 51 in my 
book 

Mr. Manon. We have already put that in the record and discussed 
it. 

General Boaarr. These have been put in the record and each of 
these standard justifications sheets is followed by the summary of 
program requirements, the rates that are used, and the resultant pay 
computations, for example, “Pay and allowances” is covered under 
tab 51 and “Subsistence” is covered under tab 52. 

Tab 53 gives “Movements, permanent change of station,” and tab 
54 gives “Other costs.” The detail of these and the computational 
procedure I have asked Colonel Smith to cover. He is prepared to 
do this. I think it will take about ten minutes. 

Mr. Manon. We yield you 10 minutes. 





COMPUTATION OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES ESTIMATES 


Colonel Smiru. This chart summarizes the fund requirements for 
ihe “Military personnel” appropriation in fiscal year 1959. As you 
can see, there are four major budget programs within this appropria- 
tion. The first one, “Pay and allowances,” which represents about 90 
percent of the appropriation, covers all the pay and allowances for 
all of the airmen, officers, and cadets in the Air Force based on statu- 
tory and authorized rates of pay and allowances. The estimates are 
developed by taking the programed number of personnel in each 
category, that is, the average strengths, by grade and multiplying 
these numbers by the average rates of pay and allowances that these 
personnel are entitled to. 

On page V-4, in your justification book, a spread of the 1957, 1958, 
and 1959 requirements is shown. It will be noted that the 1958 fiscal 
year requirement is $56 million more than fiscal year 1959. The de- 
crease in fiscal year 1959 is due primarily to two factors: the decrease 
in man-years in fiscal year 1959 as compared to fiscal year 1958, and 
the decreased number of losses. 


COMPUTATION OF SUBSISTENCE IN KIND ESTIMATES 


The next program is “Subsistence in kind,” which is shown on your 
page 52. 

yeneral Bocarr. Under tab 52, the page is V-57, the summary 
page. 











Colonel Smiru. This requirement is for the procurement of sub- 
sistence for the feeding of the troops entitled to such SUDSISLENCE. 
There is a decrease of $8,290,000 in fiseal year 1959 comp: ired to fiscal 
year 1958. This decrease is directly attributable to the lower strength 
in fiscal 1959. 

This estimate is also based upon the latest exper ience in the cost of 
rations, multiplied by the number of enlisted men in the program 
who are entitled to receive subsistence for fiseal year L959. 


COMPUTATION OF PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION, TRAVEL, ESTIMATES 


Che third program covers “Permanent change of station, travel” 
costs. ‘This amount has increased very slightly in ‘al year 1959 over 
fiscal year 1958. The increase is $319,000. 

This estimate is based 1 upon the latest developed and experienced 
] 


cost factors for the var ious types of travel involved. As you will note, 


there are three major sub vreakdowns within this budget program. 
io : ee | . Re 1 idly ] —zl ‘+ ee ] . 
irst 1s travel costs of indivi uais, Second IS tr% wel of orga nized units, 
and third is cost of overseas tr ivel by individuals using Military Sea 
Transport Service, Mil y Air Transport Service, or commer ial 


air that is contracted a. the Military Air Transport Service. 
COMPUTATION OF OTHER COSTS ESTIMATES 


The fourth program, “Other costs,” is relatively small. It covers 
the miscellaneous personn el costs that are not included in the othe 
three programs. This includes such items as the ap prehension of de- 
serters, absentees, and esc aped milits ary pr isoners;: interest of airmen 
deposits ; cost of mortgage insurance: and duet gratuities. This 
shows a slight decrease in fiscal year 1959 compared with fiseal 1958. 
That again is due to the lower man-year average for fiscal year 1959. 


ACCURACY OF PRIOR YEAR ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. I believe yesterday we developed that your obligation 


have been very near to your requested a} prop ‘atic hn ror severa years. 

Colonel Smirn. Yes, sir: they have been very close. 

Mr. Manon. I had thought there had been considerable discrep 
ancy, but that ap] »| ied to the Army, where the reduction in personnel 
had been more prec ipitous. 

Colonel Smirn. In fiscal 1957 we were short a little over $30 million 
due to passage of legislation during that year. The Medical and 
Dental Officers’ Incentive Act and the Survivor Benefits Act, increased 
the requirements in the pay and allowances area over the amount 
initially programed. 


INCRI EIN DAILY RATI 


Mr. Manon. In previous years we have spent hours of time gu 
into your subsistence program, and so forth. Is there any drama 
change in your subsistence progr: yming this year ompared to las 
vear ¢ 
~ Colonel SmitruH. No dramatic change, sir. However, there has been 
an increase in the ration cost both in the United States and over seas. 


22910—58——53 
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It amounts to an increase of 8 cents per ration in the United States 


and 7 cents per ration overseas. This increase is reflected in our 


estimate for fiscal 1959. 
Mr. Manon. All right. 
Now, Mr. Ford, I promised to yield to you when we adjourned last 
night on some questions as to reenlistments. We had explored that 
rather thoroughly yesterday, but you had something further on the 
subject. 
COST OF TRAINING ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I am very interested in the reenlistment problem and 
any relationship it has to your budget costs particularly as to what 
you forecast originally and how it affects your program dollarwise in 
actuality. 

As I recall the testimony yesterday, you indicated that ev ery air- 
man who is released voluntarily or otherwise, the Air Force has an 
average of about $14,000 investment in him: is that correct? 

General Nazarro. No, sir. I believe you misunderstood it. I gave 
an average separation pay for an officer in the grade of major to be 
in the area of $6,300. That is separation through involuntary 
separation. 

(The following was subsequently added :) 

It is true that the $14,000 figure does represent the amount invested in the 
average airman for his first 4 years of service and includes pay, 
travel cost, clothing allowance, training costs, ete. 

Mr. Forp. How much of an investment does the Air Force have 
in an airman at the time he is released ? 

Mr. Snirn. I would be glad to expand on the answer to that ques- 
tion. 

As you know, it is very difficult, to estimate the cost of training 
either officers or airmen. There are so many intangibles and a wide 
range of costs that enter into it. 

You raise the question as to whether you amortize part of the 
base, amortize the heat, fuel, all the other things that go into running 
the Air Force. 

We ean get into endless discussions on how much of those figures 
ought to be in the cost of training either an officer or an airman. You 

‘an end up with a figure a great many times the lowest figure you 
choose. 

We often use $14,000 as the cost of training an airman. An airman 
receives a great deal of specialized training over a couple of years 
In the ease of highly technical skills the cost would be a great deal 
higher. ; 

On the other hand, a basic airman without any of our more high- 
priced training, would have a lower investment cost. It is hard to 
substantiate those figures. I have gone into them myself and it de- 
pends on what accounting system you use and the extent you amor- 
tize. 

Basically, I think for discussion purposes you can say we have 
something in the neighborhood of $14,000 invested i in an airman dur- 
ing his initial 4 years’ service. 

We try to keep the ones who are good. We are very selectiv 


subsistence, 


e about 


whom we allow to reenlist, and it continues to be a matter of the very 
greatest interest to us. 
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ESTIMATED REENLISTMENT RATE IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What was your forecast reenlistment rate at the time 
the 1958 budget was submitted / 

General Nazarro. I have that, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Read them, please. 

General Nazarro. We had estimated for—did you say for the 
1958 budget ? 

Mr. Forp. 1958 budget. What was the figure submitted last year 
at the time the justification was made for the 1958 budget? 

General Nazarro. We estimated that we would separate 171,000 
airmen, of whom 127,000 would be eligible to reenlist, and that we 
would reenlist 61,000 airmen. The first term reenlistment rate we had 
forecast at 32 percent. The career reenlistment rate was forecast at 
86 percent. 

Of the 171,000 separations, 130,000 did not reenlist. So our re- 
tention rate, based purely on separations and those who reenlisted, 
was 33 percent forecast. 

Mr. Forp. This is what you forecast a year ago now more or less? 

General Navarro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What has been your experience in fiscal 1958? 

General Nazarro. I can give you the actual for fiscal year 1957 to 
show you the trend. 

Mr. Forp. You can give that, but that is not what I want for com- 
parative purposes, 

General Nazarro. Fiscal year 1959 estimate ? 

Mr. Forp. No. 

Mr. Manon. He just asked you a very simple question. You gave 
your estimate as presented to the committee last year. Now he wants 
to know if your estimate was good or bad. Now, why don’t you give 
itto him? Give him the figures. 

General Nazarro. The first term reenlistment rate so far has been 
31 percent. For career airmen it is 91 percent. 

Mr. Forp. It is about what you forecast ? 

General Nazarro. The aggregate is 48. We forecast 46. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your aggregate last year as a forecast 
was 46 percent; actually to date in fiscal 1958 it has been 48 percent ? 

General Nazarro. Yes, sir. 

(The following additional information was submitted: ) 

The forecast was 48 percent but actual experience in fiscal year 1958 is a little 
over 45 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any discernible trend in recent months 
different from what you forecast ? 

General Nazarro. We do not have them later than December, sir. 
The trend for the last 2 years has been slowly improving. 


REENLISTMENT OF HIGHLY TRAINED TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Smiru. I would like to say something on this. 

You recognize our real interest is in the very highly specialized 
airmen so that these figures, while they are representative of an 
overall Air Force reenlistment situation, do not highlight our real 
problem. Our real problem is in the highly trained radar technicians, 
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jet mechanics, some of our specialties, where we put the greatest train- 
ing into the men. Those are the ones we are really interested in. 

That reenlistment rate continues to be 20 to 24 pere ent, which is not 
acceptable. That is our big problem. These other figures are inter- 
esting and certainly show a decided improvement and we are very 
proud of that improvement. We continue to concentrate on our 
greatest problem, which is the highly skilled technicians. 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE FIRST-TERM REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. As you recall, General Nazarro, I believe you stated 
yesterday that you were concentrating your greatest effort on your 
first term reenlistment. 

General Nazarro. Overall, that is correct, in that area, particularly 
on the skilled technicians at the end of their first term. 

Mr. Forp. What do you forecast your reenlistment rate will be in 
the several categories you have given for fiscal 1959, first term, career, 
overall ? 

General Nazarro. First term 29 percent, career 87 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Overall what ? 

General Nazarro. Overall 41 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Overall you are not going to do as well and in your first 
term you are not forecasting you will do as well? That is, com- 
paring 1959 to 1958. 

General Nazarro. We have in fiscal year 1959 many more first 
termers who are separ ating. 

Mr. Se _Why is that? 

General Nazarro. They are the people who have indicated they 
do not have any desire to make a career in the Air Force. It is inci- 
dent to our reduction in strength. Wealso have quite a few who finish 
up their enlistment—in fact, the huge group that came in during 
Korea, 1959 is the year they complete their 4-year tour. 

Mr. Forp. Subtracting 4 from 1959 makes 1954 or 1955, which I 
do not think coincides with what you said. 

General Nazarro. We have some statistics on this, if I may, Mr. 
Ford. 

(The following information was inserted :) 

General Nazzaro. I was in error when I said that 1959 is the year when the 
large group, who entered service during the Korean conflict, will complete their 
enlistments. The real reason why we will have heavy airmen losses in fiscal 


year 1959 is that we had to enlist 155,000 airmen in 1955 to meet our require- 


ments that year, whereas in fiscal year 1954 we enlisted 99,000 airmen without 
prior service. 


IMPACT OF REENLISTMENTS ON FUNDING 


Mr. Forp. Sure. The point I want to make on this—I know it is 
important, if what the Air Force and Pentagon has said generally—if 
you do better on your reenlistment rates than you for ecast, your dol- 
lar problem based on the budget you submit is easier. From what 
you told me, comparing the forecast of 1958 to the realities of 1958, 
you ought to be doing better dollarwise because your reenlistments are 
better. The point with reference to 1959 that I make is apparently 
your forecast in this area is not as good as your actual condition. If 
you take those conditions and reflect them’ into dollars, you have an 
area where you are going to have more leeway if the Congress ap- 
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proves the budget you have submitted. That is a very valid point, 
if $14,000 is a good estimate of the investment you have in the man. 
Every time you get more peop le to reenlist than what you, 
your training load is less, which spreads ae QO. al ad M. reduces 
costs. That is what I am ving to wet at. I think it | 
point 

General Nazzaro. I believe you are correct, sir. If it were a stable 
force where we did not have fluctuations and had normal, equal pro- 
curement schedules—in other words, take the same number eac . year 
your statement is absolutely correct. But when we take n 
in one 


is a ve ry valid 


lany more 


\ Pa, — rewer in another year because we are going down or 
we art ler ’ 9 olf, when the 4-year completion of that group WV took 


We t 


. 7 “ . . ,* 
In as we were Going up goes out, we do not vet quite the reenlistment 


- 
] 


rate WV nad Vi ha smaller rorce. 
ATRMEN PROCUREMENT AND SEPARATIONS 
hat are you forecasting as the number to be dist irgeda 


Colonel Hienr. I am Colonel Hight, chief of the Programs Branch 


. 
Directorate of Personnel Planning. In terms of numbers, fiscal year 
1954 w lov procurement year. We pro ured only 99,000 non prior- 
service airmen in fiscal 1954. Four years later, fiscal year 1958, this 
small number of first-term airmen complete their t-year enlistment 
contract. Therefore, as General NazZaro stated, fiscal 1958S was a low 
loss year for these first-term airmen, who reenlisted at a much lower 
rate 1 in careel alrme n. 

Fiscal 1955, on the other hand, was a very he vy procurement year, 
In 1955, we procured 155.000 non pri r-service airmen contrasted wit 
99,000 in fiscal year 1954. Therefore, in fiscal year 1959, when this 


large number complete their 4-year enlistment contract, we will have 
a heavy loss of first-term airmen. 

Our estimate is that in fiscal year 1959, 179,000 airmen will sepa- 
rate, J £3,000 being eligible Lo reenlist, including’ 112.000 first-term air- 
men. 

Mr. Forp. Does that compare with 171,000 General Nazzaro gave a 
few minutes ago? 

Colonel Hicut. The 171.000 was our estimate of all airmen, first 
term and career, that would separate during fiscal year 1958. That 
figure was used in preparing the budget estimate for fisca year 1958. 

Mr. Forp. 130,000 was the » figure that General Nazzaro gave me a 
few minutes ago in reference to first-term enlistees. Is that correct? 

Colonel Hienr. I believe, so, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1958 you forecast you would lose 130,000 first- 
term men and in fiscal 1959 you are forecasting the same number, 
is that right? These are two forecasts. I believe that is the figure. 

General Nazarro. The 130,000 figure I quoted applied to all airmen, 
not just first term airmen. However I must retract this figure and 
restate briefly our fiscal year 1958 budget estimates with regard to 
airman separations and reenlistment. The following table is a con- 
cise summary. 
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| Total airmen| First term Career 

———- —— _— | — a te a 
Total separations, fiscal year 1958... ........................ | i%  * eee 
eee COINS cee aa ais Me Sek baste cae soos ee ad ode 
EN i a al chinddacheach eee ovata a7 -| 127, 000 90, 006 37, 000 
Estimated reenlistments Pil eek aga Sa a ee 61, 000 29, 000 32, 000 
Reenlistment rate os Sigcnamties __percent- | 48 32 86 
Loss by nonreenlistment_- ‘ 





hie aan dyads dona 66, 000 61, 000 5, 000 


Mr. Forp. What was the 171,000? 


General Nazzaro.. That was the estimate of total separations, first 
term and career, used in preparing the fiscal year 1958 budget pro- 
gram. 

COST IMPLICATIONS OF REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. It seems to me that in fiscal 1959 for various reasons you 
are probably going to have a better reenlistment rate than you fore- 

ast, which at least means to me that your budget in this area is going 
to be relieved of any external pressures that some people have ex- 
pressed, because of your agreement with my statement that the better 
reenlistment rate you have the less overall cost it is to the Air Force. 
Is that correct ? 

General Bogart. May I speak to that a moment ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

General Bocarr. We are talking about overall costs to the Air 
Force. It does not necessarily mean savings in this appropriation. 
A better reenlistment rate may actually cost us money in the Military 
personnel appropriation because of the fact that we are retaining a 
man who is receiving pay and allowances at a higher rate than the 
man we would take in to replace him at this time. 

Actually the costs may go up as they did when our reenlistment rate 
in 1955 took a sharp j jump in the last half of the year and this is one 
reason why we are staying now with that $1 million differential for 
that year against our appropriation. We very nearly overobligated 
because of that particular thing, a trend which we had not forecast. 
It actually costs as much or more in the Military personnel appro- 
priation because of those differentials. You see you are holding a 
higher pay man, you are not bringing in the new recruit, you have 
separation costs which you save, and you do have some travel costs 
that you save because you do not move your older man around as 
often’ in the first year after he reenlists because he has already been 
through his basic training. 

Where we save money on this is—— 

Mr. Forp. I was waiting for that. I have been listening to the 
Cordiner report a long time. 

General Bocarr. These savings are reflected primarily in the Train- 
ing Command, in the training ‘costs, and we have brought down our 
training requirement. We are reducing the training establishment 
for two reasons. One, we are cutting down on the number of people, 
and two, our reenlistment rate has been improving over the past 
several years. 

As a matter of fact, because of the reductions in personnel we have 
had this year, our obligations as of February 28 in the Military per- 


sonnel account, are $7 million under our forecast. This has happened 
in spite of those changes. 
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We have obligated $2,555 million as of February 28 and that is 
$7 million below the forecast of obligations for that date. 

It is a sort of touch and go proposition all the time in this appropri- 
ation and an increased reenlistment rate we know from sad experience 
can cost us money in this particular appropriation although the overall 
saving to the Air Force and to the country, entirely apart from the 
increased combat capability, does show up in other appropriations. 

We think some of the major savings that we have discussed in con- 
nection with the pay legislation and things of that sort are in the 
maintenance and overhaul area and particularly of course in the 
training area 

Mr. Forp. The tables used by the Army to show the reenlistment 
statistics are very effective. I believe they appear on page 192 of the 
report. Would you please prepare similar type tables for the Air 
Force. 

(The requested data follows:) 

The reenlistment rate is a useful measurement of the extent to which we are 
successful in keeping those airmen who are eligible to reenlist. However, a 
large number of airmen separate each year who, for various reasons, are not 
eligible to reenlist. They must, however, be replaced. The following table 


indicates the reenlistment rate and the retention rate, actual and estimated, for 
fiscal years 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959. 


Airman reenlistment and retention rates 


Total sep- | Noneligi- | Eligible to Nonreen- | Reenlist- Reenlist- | Retention 


rations ble reenlist listments ments ment rate rate 
F isc veal 5+3 5+1 
(1) 2 (3) (4) 
f ent Percer 
1955 272, 334 34, 838 237, 496 181, 796 23. 5 20 
1956 275, 127 35, 906 239, 221 133, 604 44.2 38. 4 
1957 189, 821 41, 056 149, 765 75, 239 49.4 38.7 
1958 191, 425 40, 199 151, 226 64, 092 43.4 34. 2 
1959 179, 007 35, 804 143, 203 105, 655 41.3 33. 1 





‘Concurrent operating program 


Generally, our retention problem is confined to airmen who complete their first 
period of military service. Further, the rate varies widely between skills. Re- 
tention of first term airmen with technical skills is much lower than airmen 
with nontechnical skills. The following retention data for first term airmen 
during fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 illustrates the problem. 


Retention of first-term airmen, fiscal years 1956—57—representative skills 


Separations Eligible to | Ineligible | Reenlisted | Reenlist- Rate of 

reenlist ment rate | retention 

Critical skills Percent Percent 
Radio-radar system 17, 549 15, 871 1, 678 3, 539 22.2 20. 2 
Atomic weapon 622 574 48 78 13. 6 12.5 
Weather 3, 140 2,749 391 464 16.9 14.8 
Rocket propulsion 20 17 3 $ 23. 5 20. 0 
Training devices 1, 499 1, 396 103 330 23. 6 22.0 
Intelligence 3, 453 3, 122 331 667 21.4 19.3 
Total 26, 283 23, 729 2, 554 5, O82 21.4 19.3 

Noncritieal skills 

Administrative 24, 068 19, 474 4, 504 6, 608 33.9 27.5 
Air police neal 17, 419 13, 994 3, 425 5, 663 40.5 32.5 
Personnel 8, 564 7, 067 1, 497 2, 445 34.6 28. 5 
Total... 50, O51 40, 535 9, 516 14, 716 36.3 29. 4 
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ESTIMATES OF COST OF REENLISTMENT BONUS 
Mr. Forp. What did you forecast last year when you were present- 
ing the fiseal year 1958 budget for your reenlistment bonus figure? 
Colonel Sara. We forecast about $58 million. 
Mr. Forp. Your justification book 
Colonel SMITH. nt ae over $51 
woul ld hi ke to ack l Ol 
| to thi 


indicates now about: 
million for fiscal year 1959. I 
» more point, with regard to the increased costs 
Ms appropriation : chai higher reenlistment, and that is, the 
reenlistment bonus averages currently $850 per man, By higher re- 
enlistment it does cost the appropriation more in this particular area. 

Mr. Forp. You forecast last year it was going to be $57 million or 
£58 million and now in 1958 it 1s down to $51 million. That.does not 
add up. 

General Bogart. It was $51.2 million, the forecast in the 1958 pro- 


gram per the 1958 budget. The figure is $58 million in the 1958 pro- 
oram per the 1959 budget. It | 


V 


has gone up about $7 million on the 
reenlistment bonus for fiscal 1958. That is because of a higher number 
of reenlistments in fiscal 1958. In fiscal 1959 the strength is lower 
and the number of reenli 


stments is less. 
SUBSTANDARD HOUSING 


» you have some of the funds 


é { nds for repayment for substandard hou ing. 
Is that correct ? 


General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 
M1 Hy RD. How n 
C fat Sairru. In fiseal 1959 


Mr. Forp. Is the Air 


4 1 , 
meh IS my yived ¢ 


it \ vill COst 2a little over $5 million. 
contemplating designating any of the 
Wherry housing as substandard housing or any of the Capehart 
housing as substandard housing? If so, designate where and the 
reason for it. 


Force 


/ 

| 

/ Mr. Forp As | uu! a rstal lj in he re 
1 at > 

/ 

| 
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— Gen ral Merrett. Although none of the Wherry housing will be 
included under the “Inadequate housing program” as authorized by 
Public Law 85-241 of August 30, 1957, some of the Wherry housing 
units will be brought up to standard under other programs. The 
i Capehart housing units will all be standard housing. 

Mr. oe Put in the record where the substandard housing will 
' “on ted and give us more information on that. 
i eral Merretn. Yes, sir. 


, Mr Forp. Do you have any justification for the designation of 
that Wherry ee: as substandard ? 

General Merrety. I did not hear it, sir. 

; Mr. Forp. Justify the units in Wherry housing as substandard. 
General Merre.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is hard for me to conceive why that should be desig- 
nated as substandard and I would like to have in the record the best 
justification you can submit for that purpose. 
ai General Merretx. I will furnish that 


4 Sit. 
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(The information referred to follows: ) 


WHERRY HoUsING 


1. Wherry Housing may not be designated as “inadequate housing” under 
current legislation (Public Law 1020, 84th Cong., and Public Law 85-104 &5dth 
Cong.). 

2. Present congressional policy recognizes that current depreciated condi 
tions and lack of amenities included in new housing make a significant percent- 
age of Wherry units substandard until such time as rehabilitation and improve- 
ments are completed. The House Armed Services Committee recently recog- 
nized the substandard conditions of units by enunciating a general policy to 
repair and improve Wherry housing units. 

o. Of 37 projects acquired to date, the Air Force is only requesting that a 
portion of the Wherry units at Robins Air Force Base and all Wherry units 
at Hill Air Force Base be retained on a rental basis for an extended period of 
time. 
ft. One hundred adequate Wherry ur 


its at Robins Air Force Base hay 


placed on a public-quarters basis. Four hundred Wherry units at Robins Air 
lorce Base require quite extensive rehabilitation and improvement. Action 
belt n to use these units on a rental basis until they ed 
P yg standard units on a pu quarte Msis ¥V i 
is ]} } B7.05 entnl it e tos occu y nd VeY S nm i rease 
of $12 pe per family. 
ee Hi A Force e condition of units and prox > j : f 
( ind runway €] ms makes the inits l l | ! 
time S t ] e been a plished through rehabi ition ad improve 
el othe me Th nent re } } P ! the Ty Air Wor Base 
units } ' bli wa ers basis w mid mount to rent } ? 2 o as 28.81 
per v with an ¢ rall average increase of $3 per unit 
{ eu 5s ho ry yr ¢ l . ! 
arvarters 
SID IONTH TRAINEES 
\i K ) OV ny r)} Ne, VO e 1 ve } ) 
: s 
gram ny ¢ 
( | NA ARO \] O te iT. 
\T t ) 
\ iD. Per year? 
IN : 
a ral Nazzaro. Yes. sit 
' ' } 
Mi rorD. | » VOT oF li wor } 
] : 7 
{ ral N ZARO. Y¢ 21) t if a ae No x h 
, ‘Y 
the Reserves. 
7 —_ cai ’ . . . 
Mr. Forp. What kind of training do they g e do they 
, » 1? 
what do they do, and so forth ? 
‘ y . . a% . ‘ os 
General Nazzaro. If 1 may, sir, I will cover that in the J] rve 


program. 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Marion. Does anvbodvy on my right have questions ? 


COST OF RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Ihave one. What about your recruiting prog! 
Are you reducing the size of that program in view of the fact 
your overall strength is being reduced ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir: that is one means of reducing the 
strength, by reducing procurement. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you plan to spend less money in fiseal 1959 on 
your recruit ing program than you did in 1958 ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you have the figures ? 





General FrrepMaAn. I have them. 
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Mr. Anprews. How much did you spend for recruiting in 1957? 

General FrrepMaNn: The total cost across the board in fiscal year 
1957 was $291,500. In fiscal year 1958, it was $328,200. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that thousands of dollars? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; thousands. 

Mr. Anprews. How about 1959? 

General FrrepMan. Would you let me dig through these records and 
pull that out, because it is scattered through the appropriation. I 
thought I had it for 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959. I have it for 1956, 
1957, and 1958. I will get 1959 while you go on. 

Mr. Anprews. It shows a substantial increase, 1958 over 1957, and 
yet 

Mr. Smitu. As you recognize, we have recruiting stations at differ- 

ent parts of the country. The fact that any one station has a slightly 
lower number of men to take in during the year does not necessarily 
mean the overall cost of maintaining those stations is going to go 
down. 
General FriepMan. Going back to the figures I gave you previously, 
Mr. Andrews, I find that I was looking at the wrong line. I have mis- 
led you unintentionally. I would like to clear that for the record. Al] 
costs, including pay of military personel, for 1956 was $14 million ; for 
1957, it was $13.6 million: for 1958, it was back to $14 million. That 
cost includes everything; maintenance and operation of vehicles, 
rentals, utilities, pay of military personnel, pay of civilian personnel, 
et cetera. 

Mr. Anprews. Include at this point in the record the cost for 1959. 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 





The estimate for fiscal year 1959 amounts to $13,630,000. 


Mr. Anprews. That is all. 


Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on my right ? 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONNEL RECEIVING FLIGHT PAY 


Mr. Tuomas. What part numerically of your enlisted strength and 
officer strength operate under the flying pay ! ’ 

General Wenster. Sir, I can give that as far 
cerned. 

Mr. Tuomas. Give your best estimate. Then you can correct it. 
80 or 50 percent of your enlisted strength or what is the best guess ? 

General Bogart. 55 percent of the officers and 5 percent of the air- 
men. 

Mr. Tuomas. Five for your enlisted ¢ 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 


as the pilots are con- 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Tuomas. What will be your unexpended balance for your en- 
tire ee under personnel? This year you ask $3,737 mil- 
hon against $3,801 million last year which is a very small decrease 


consideri ing y our loss of personnel. 


General Bocarr. The unexpended balance on June 30, 1958, at the 
end of this fiscal year in 
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Mr. Tuomas. All categories covered under personnel. 

General Boaarr. Under military personnel will be $112.6 million, 
sir. This of course is an annual account. We are forecasting $112.9 
as the unexpended balance at the end of fiscal year 1959 and— 

Mr. Tuomas. What is it at end of fiscal 1958 ¢ 

General Bogart. $112.6 million, all of which is in the category of 
unliquidated obligations. You see, if we do not obligate the total 
amount of appropriation by June 30, it reverts to the ‘Treasury and 
therefore the unexpended balance is all in the unliquidated obligations 
category. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is—— 

General Bocarr. $112.6 million for fiscal year 1958 and $112.9 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did you say million or thousand ¢ 

General Bocarr. Million. Those are primarily in the subsistence 
account. 

INCREASE IN TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. I do not understand why your travel goes up for 
1959 over last year with the decrease in personnel. 

General Boearr. It is all in the movement of organized units | 
believe, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is $10 millon. But the other item goes up. 

Colonel Smrrx. The $23 million additional in 1959 is for industrial 
fund financing of airlift service by MATS 

Mr. THomas. You mean that is a new item ? 

Colonel Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. I remember that item. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RETENTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. General Nazzaro, I wish you had been here the other 
day. I read a letter which I have put a part of in the record, and 
which I hope you will read, as indicative of some of the things that 
we have been talking about for a long time; namely, that the services— 
and that includes the Air Force—have been trying to remedy every 
one of their ills by greenback poultices, which is not doing the job. 
We have been hearing the story of reenlistments and retention of men 
in service as long as I can remember. Almost every year it seems 
that Congress has passed some legislation which we were told would 
retain military personnel. We were told that with reference to the 
reenlistment bonus, we were told that about the medical care program 
and survivor benefits, and we were told that with reference to better 
housing. Congress has been liberal and provided all these things, 
and still you come in with the same story about your difficulty of 
retention of personnel. Simultaneously, many qualified officers are 
being released when they want to continue in service. 

I read a letter from an airman who apparently is not going to re- 
enlist although he has been with you for over 10 years and is one of 
these highly skilled men that you are talking about. He went in dur- 
ing 1946 and in that period of time he had “16 permanent changes of 
station and 14 temporary duty changes. That represents 30 changes 
or an average of 3 a year, or 1 every 4 or 5 months. 
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That is why many of your men are not staying in, and you might 
just as well realize it. Furthermore, if you cannot remedy it, say so. 
If you can remedy it, you had better do it, because that is a greater 
drawback on your retention of people in the service—enlisted and 
commissioned people—than all your rates of pay. 

Now, you come along with the Cordiner report, and these men tell 
you quite frankly that—I do not know whether they talk to you as 
they do to me or not—that is not the remedy at all. They tell me a lot 
of it is administrative in the changes in station. Another drawback 
is the treatment which is accorded them quite often in the first few 
days of their service, when they are completely “browned off” and 
there is not anything under the sun you can do even if you triple their 
pay, because they do not like it, and they are not going back in. That 
is laying it on the line, but that is just exactly what the situation is. 

They just don’t want military service. 

My own personal opinion is that whatever palliative ther e is in it, 
the Cordiner report will not do it, and you will be in here seeking some 
other type of assistance year after year unless there are changes in 
the services themselves. You are in a position where you can do a 
lot about that. 

You mentioned that out of these that were going out of the service 
this year, 130,000 said they had no desire to stay in the military service. 

Why did they not want to stay in? 

General Nazzaro. Sir, we have run periodic surveys and IT know 
you are acquainted with them. We have many reasons given. One 
of them is to complete their schooling. 


RETENTION PROBLEM COMPOUNDED BY AIR FORCE ENCOURAGEMENT TO 
LEAVE SERVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, all right; that is primarily the reason you are 
in trouble now on your heavy int: ake this year, because, what did you 
do? In 1955 when it looked as though the benefits of the Korean 
veterans bill were going to run out—and I can remember the radio 
broadcasts and all that—you urged these men to get in then so they 
would get the benefit of the educational features of the GI bill. In- 
cidentally, I wrote a great portion of that original bill myself. 

You urged them to enlist in order to get those benefits, holding up 
to them an inducement to get out and stay out after they got out. 
In other words, you in effect said “cet in now, and then get out, and 
get your edue: ition at Unele Sam’s expense. F 


Are you surprised that you will have a heavy load this year? If 
you are, you b rought it on yourself. 


ENCOURAGING REENLISTMENT RATES 


General Nazzaro. Sir, we have an aggressive retention program in- 
volving personal interviews by commanders and supervisors for every 
man the moment he comes in and followed up at frequent intervals. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is the proper person that approaches them, 
you can do a good job. 

I listened to your broadcasts during that period of time. Does the 
Air Force have a booklet that it puts out to use in-your recruiting 
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efforts which you can turn over to a young man and say “look what 
you get if you join the Air F ‘orce @ 

I was reading one of the Navy’s booklets yeste rday, because a young 
man was in my office yesterday morning who is fe the service, but 
he is not staying in. If I could tell you the story which he has been 
telling me, it would not look good in print. He is not staying in. I 
said “Look at all the benefits you get.” He said—I will not tell you 
what he said, but he is not staying in. 

PERSONAL CONSIDERATION OF MEN IN SERVICE 


A lot of it was because of what happened the first few days and 
weeks he was in the service. If you cannot sell a I 


tETIOT 1 when he is al- 
ready in, and where you already have him in your salesroom, some 
thing is wrong. If the military service is as good as your booklet 
says it is, it is a good profession and it isa remunerative profession. A 
lot of these things we are talking about now are just a lot of window 
dre ssing, and the y are not voing to remes ly your ills at all unless t] 
is something done within the services themsel ives. 

General Nazzaro. We realize that, and we are trying everything 
we can to make it more attractive for them. 

The Air Force has several booklets, outlining the benefits of a 


ere 


military career. These are specifically prepared for airmen, young 
officers, wives, and parents. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not all of it. These youngsters a ive a lot 
of guts. They will accept a challeng i is put up to thi in the 

A i A 
right way. You do not have to soft-soap them or handle a with 
kid gloves or in a namby-pamby way at all. However, they still 
deserve to be treated with respect and consideration and as human 
beings. In many cases that has not been true, and that goes for the 
Air Force as well as the Army and the Navy. 

You may think they are not tough. I do not like to compare 
services, but I have talked to hundreds of young Marines and when 
I read what has been said in the papers about a lot of tough boot 
training, they do not complain about it; they brag about it. Their 
head is up, and their chest is out, and they say “I am a Marine.” 

“T just got through boot training, and I am a good man.” 


And he 1s. 
PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION MOVES 


So, you do not have to soft-soap them, but inasmuch as one of t 
great difficulties is the frequent changes in station where you are 
breaking up families and everything else, what is the Air Force doing 
to eliminate it ¢ 

General Nazarro. May I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but you may place any statement in the record 
at this pon it in order to give us a good pic ture of it. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 

During the past 8 years the Department of the Air Force has made a special 
effort to reduce the number of permanent changes of station (PCS) of military 
personnel. An intensive travel economy program is in operation at all levels 
of command and stringent control of travel policies is exercised by Air Force 
Headquarters. The stabilization of personnel assignments in a dynamic or 
ganization of nearly a million men, 30 percent of whom are deployed overseas 
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in more than 90 countries of the world, does present formidable problems; 
however. the Air Force has made considerable progress in reducing the number 
of PCS moves as evidenced by the following statistics: 














Reduction 
Fiscal year Number of i a 
moves 

Number Percent 
atlas tekstas abet eeadeg Miralens aorta haesieain deal ds eusiobdoeede Lowe’ dake. 2  % -) > eee al. eg 
Iie i acne ti pcs osha ces a aes aie te tea ereaipapeciels Rasthgs wien Gerasemeae ea Mate 1 1, 140, 645 —100, 690 —®& 
RENE soln to ink ne ied etitedh id ee tiomniiae ties é pepawes . 1 927, 344 —213, 301 —19 
Mi acai tec eenysab ened ati ic Ritane ais alae hie ee OR id ease 2909, 454 —17, 890 —2 
ited ircchiwaninneivck ites egaddectagdcubdnaipenalsenhaukeokLacee | 2 892, 551 | —16, 903 —2 

1 Actual. 


2 Estimated. 


These reductions take on more significance when one considers that during this 
period the Air Force has experienced important changes in programs which have 
increased the PCS travel requirements. For example, some of the new pro- 
grams which have generated additional PCS moves are as follows: 

(1) Manning of the Air Defense network of radar and communication sites. 

(2) Dispersal of SAC units. 

(3) Retraining of personnel to man new weapons and equipment. 

(4) Redeployment of units to meet international commitments. 

(5) Closing of bases and inactivation of units to meet revised strength ob- 
jectives. 

Although there has been a continuous downward trend in the total number of 
PCS moves since 1955 we are now approaching an irreducible minimum until we 
attain better retention of skilled personnel. These large numbers of moves each 
year result primarily from the turnover of personnel. For instance, in the fiscal 
year 1959 movement program, 51 percent of the total moves is required for the 
procurement, training, and separation of personnel; 26 percent is required for 
overseas rotation; and 23 percent is required for reassignment of permanent 
party personnel. 

The number of moves associated with personnel turnover and overseas ro- 
tation, 77 percent of the total, are mandatory moves required to maintain the 
authorized strength of the Air Force and to meet United States commitments 
abroad. These moves are directly related to economic conditions affecting re- 
tention of military personnel and foreign policy considerations of the United 
States Government. The reassignment moves of permanent party personnel, 
23 percent of the total, are required to maintain the combat and support ca- 
pability to discharge the mission responsibilities of the Air Force. Approxi- 
mately 6 percent of the total moves is for the redeplovment of Air Defense, Tac- 
tical, and Strategic Air Command units. This leaves 17 percent or about 150,000 
moves to relocate personnel when requirements arise that cannot be met from the 
normal pipeline flow of overseas returnees and school graduates. Some ex- 
amples of these requirements are as follows: 

(1) Manning of new organizations such as missile units, aircraft control and 
warning sites (DEW line, “Texas towers” etc.), research and development 
agencies, and other high-priority activities. 

(2) Providing replacements for personnel vacancies occurring when permanent 
party personnel are sent overseas, to school, or are separated because of expira- 
tion of their term of service. 

(3) Relocation of individuals displaced because of base closures or unit inac- 
tivations, manpower reductions, technological changes in requirements, and other 
actions affecting personnel job tenure. 

In an effort to further reduce movement and stabilize personnel assignments, 
the Air Force is continuing a vigorous travel economy program. Specific actions 
which have been taken are as follows: 

(1) Permanent changes of station of military personnel are limited to mini- 
mum Air Force requirements. These requirements are for the most part gen- 
erated by the need to meet oversea commitments and to replace continuous 
separation losses of noncareer personnel. Rigid controls are maintained and 
a Secretarial waiver is required for more than one PCS move during the same 
fiscal year, except training and hospital moves. 
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(2) Air Force personnel are authorized and encouraged to extend their over- 
seas tours up to a period of 48 months and in certain instances further extension 
is possible. This permits greater stability in the overseas commands and at the 
same time reduces the number of personnel who must be reassigned to meet 
overseas requirements. Since the inception of this policy in February 1954, over 
64,000 officers and airmen have extended their overseas tours by an average of 
nine months. This extension program has reduced Air Force PCS travel require- 
ments approximately $3.8 million annually. 

(3) All permanent changes of station involving officers in the grade of colonel 
who have been at a duty station less than 1% years or have been back from 
overseas less than 4 years require approval of Headquarters USAF. Since each 
ease is considered individually on its own merits, too frequent PCS’s can be 
controlled consistent with the needs of the Air Force. 

(4) PCS of military patients to physical evaluation board hospitals has been 
greatly reduced by designating certain hospitals as “direct referral” hospitals. 
Seven hospitals are so functioning at the present time. The member’s case is 
mailed and presented to the physical evaluation board without the member being 
assigned. 

(5) Consistent with skill requirements, graduates of technical schools and 
personnel with directed duty assignments are used to the maximum extent 
possible to meet overseas requirements. This serves to reduce PCS movements. 

(6) Insofar as is possible, oversea returnees are utilized to meet Zone of 
Interior requirements rather than reassigning personnel between major Zone 
of Interior air commands. Moves which involve reassignment from a major air 
command in the Zone of Interior are made infrequently and only when an urgent 
requirements exists. 

(7) Upon return of units from overseas to the Zone of Interior on PCS, per- 
sonnel with long service and overseas retainability are reassigned within the 
overseas theater so that the returning units are manned with personnel who have 
short service retainability. Exceptions to this practice are made only when 
unit integrity is essential to continued operational effectiveness. 

(S) In order to provide better utilization of enli-tees/reenlistees and to 
preclude unnecessary movement, major air commands furnish recruiters with 
a list of AFSC (Air Force Specialty Code), of Air Force bases to which personnel 
may be assigned. This list indicates bases to which individuals may be assigned 
in either restricted or unrestricted quantities and also limits others to a grade 
vacancy. 

(9) Air Force policy permits airmen to volunteer for certain duties in the 
Zone of Interior that have a normal tour of 3 years. Included in these are the 
Air Force Academy, advisers with the Air National Guard, duty with AFROTC 
program, ete. Previous policy required that upon completion of a 3-year tour, 
with a maximum extension to 4 years, the individual would be moved on PCS 
either overseas or to another base in the Zone of Interior for duty. Currently, 
if an airman cannot be used overseas, he is permitted to remain assigned to his 
job until he is needed overseas. 

(10) Commanders have been notified that if an individual’s foreign service 
selection date indicates that he is vulnerable for an oversea assignment, he will 
not he moved to another Zone of Interior location. 

(11) Airmen serving overseas, who have extended their enlistment to com- 
plete their prescribed tour and/or who upon completion of their overseas tour 
would normally be returned to the Zone of Interior for separation, may be re- 
tained until expiration of their term of service for the purpose of separation and 
reenlistment, for the Zone of Interior base of their choice. Upon such reenlist- 
ment. the individual will be assigned directly to his new hase of assienment 
thereby avoiding the usual returnee processing at the port of embarkation. 

(12) Officers desiring voluntary retirement must complete the prescribed over- 
seas tour when dependents are permitted to join them overseas. When depend- 
ents do not join, a minimum of 1 year overseas service is required before applica- 
tion for voluntary retirement may be submitted. 

(13) Overseas returnees with short retainability (less than 180 days to serve), 
who decline to extend their tour to complete their enlistment, are separat 4 at 
the port of debarkation rather than being reassigned to a Zone of Interior duty 
station, then separated and moved home. This reduces the number of PCS 
moves and minimizes the turnover at Zone of Interior bases. 

(14) The Air Foree conducts continual studies to determine the best means of 
attaining long-range base utilization objectives with minimum movements of 
units and personnel in its accomplishment. Where operationally feasible, units 
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are moved less personnel and equipment, with new manning and equipment 
assigned at their new locations. 

(15) After programing unit deployment, the precedures in force include 
publication of a 10-month forecast of unit moves and a schedule of organiza- 
tional changes covering activations, reorganizations and inactivations, which are 
distributed to all commands and appropriate staff agencies for coordination. 
This coordination is designed to uncover any difficulty in accomplishing the 
programed action or reason of sufficient importance to defer or cancel any action. 
Outgoing directives contain, when appropriate, general instructions concerning 
disposition of personne! within current personnel regulations and policies. Addi- 
tional instructions are provided by Headquarters, USAF. One of these instrue- 
tions refers to the limitation on PCS moves to one per person per fiscal year, 
except as otherwise authorized by the Setretary of the Air Force. 

(16) Air Force training objectives are subject to continuing careful analysis 
to preclude overproduction and to maintain valid objectives. In this connection 
the annual pilot production rate was recently reduced and a 5-year obligated tour 
requirement for pilot er aduates was established. This will assure greater re- 
tention and reduce PCS turnover of flying personnel 

(17) During the latter part of 1956, a program entitled “Direct Reservation 
Airlift System” was initiated to move military personnel overseas via air with 
a firm transportation reservation prior to departure from their Zone of Interior 
station. This program has been extremely successful and has enabled the Air 
Foree to obtain better utilization of personnel as well as reduce requirements 
for port facilities. Significant advantages of this system are as follows 

(a) The overseas “pipeline” of military personnel has been reduced to a 
minimum, freeing additional manpower spaces for urgent requirements in new 
activities. 

(b) Large-scale port processing and holding facilities are being eliminated 
at both Zone of Interior and overseas ports. Elimination of these activities at 
Manhattan Beach Air Force Base, N. Y., and Parks Air Force Base, Calif., has 
made available nearly 1,400 manpower spaces for other vital Air Force activities. 

(c) Administrative delays and paperwork have been greatly reduced. Each 
individual now moves overseas or returns on one simplified order, without inter- 
mediate indorsements, reports and record keeping which was formerly required. 

(d@) Expeditious movement via air has improved morale and has alleviated 
individual financial hardships and other problems formerly caused by travel 
delays. 

In conclusion, it is our firm belief that we have carried out the intent of the 
Congress in our PCS travel program. We have, through consistent application 
of travel economy measures, held the number of moves to a minimum. We shall 
continue to adopt every practical suggestion that will further stabilize personnel 
turnover without jeopardizing the Air Force combat capability. 


Mr. Scrivner. I have heard this several times, but I still do not 
think you have done all you can. 


CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF GENERAL OFFICER MOVES 


Here is another situation along the same line: When General 
Twining went up to the position of Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General White to Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and then the 
transfer of General LeMay from commander of SAC to Vice Chief 
of Staff, my recollection is that somewhere in the neighborhood of 
173 moves of officers resulted from that 1 promotion. 

General Nazzaro. Sir, to my knowledge, there was not a single 
move associated with General LeMay’s movement. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is another situation we run into, but I am not 
talking about him bringing in any of his SAC men from Omaha to 
Washington when he came. I am talking about all the changes all the 
way through the Air Force, asa result of that move 

General Nazzaro. No, sir; if I may say, Mr. “Scrivner, this is a 
normal time and most changes do take place in the summertime in 
order to give people who have children an opportunity to have their 
children complete school. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is a consideration of the human element in 
volved. 

General NAzzaro, Low will find very few of the changes that you are 
acquainted with made during the year. Most of them are made in 
the summertime and every summer—— 

Mr. Scrrvner. I cannot put my finger on this statement, but it has 
been mentioned in these hearings about how many changes took place. 
I can take almost any one of your various journals such as the Air 
Force Times, and I will see where General A has been assigned to 
such and such a command, and then right behind that General B has 
been assigned to take the place of General A, and General C has been 
changed to take the place of General B, and General D has been 
transferred to take the place of a ner ; C when there was just one 
man changed. Yet, there Wh be 10 or 11 different moves some place 
somewhere. Some will say it is citatth s in command, and this is 
a better assignment, and hig pin ‘rience dese} rves it and a} 
and the other, but that is a lot of “malar key.’ 

General Nazzaro. Sir, may | illustrate one of the features involved 
here ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

General Nazzaro. General Stone served in this ea ‘i icity for 4 ye: 
When I left SAC I had been there for 514 years. W ‘hen I left Mo. 
rocco I had been stationed there for 2 years. Those are the type 
moves, | think, you have referred to. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. kixcept Vv ith reference to some of these moves 
happens that I know some of the men personally, and they were not 
in that assignment 4 years. They were there 3 years, or 
und some of them were there less than a year; I am quite sure abo 
that, because I can recall the rapidity with which some of these 
changes had been made, and in spite of the thousand reasons that you 


we ’ ‘ 
| this and that 


cannot do it, but no reason why you can, there is no reason why some 
place along the line General E could not be moved to the place Gen 
eral A left. and leave Generals B, C., and D where they are 

The other phase is this. clit | th ank goodness, Ihe ivybe it has heen re- 
duced a little, but there was a time whe a commander would 
moved to one station and within a untitee of a very few weeks or 
months you would find practically all the staff he had at his previous 
station had been transferred w ith him t o the succeed o” station. 

That may be all right for the general because he is older and his 
family is pretty well grown, perhaps, and all the youngsters are 
married, and he is concerned about spoiling the grandchildren. How- 
ever, that is not true of the young oficers. They are just raising their 
families, and it is a precty tough go. That is just one of the things ; 
und I have been told that that no longer happ hs. 

General Nazzaro. No, sir: General White clearly enunciated that as 
a non-Air Force policy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think you mean a non-Air Force policy 
because that would imply it was a policy of some other service, but not 
the Air Force. 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rr ite, he said that is not it, and I am olad of it. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 


22910—58 54 
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EFFECT OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ON REENLISTMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You have been reading the papers, no doubt, and 
you have read some statements where a lot of people think we are in a 
depression when, actually, we have been kind of spoiled because we 
have been so long at the very peak of prosperity. Now, there is some 
dropoff, and everyone gets alarmed. 

Mr. Froop. That is exactly right, 

Mr. Scrivner. I could make a little political speech just the same 
as you and Mr. Mahon and the rest of you, and I am not adverse to 
doing so on occasion. 

Mr. Fioop. I notice that on some occasions. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been associated with you men so long it is 
kind of like smallpox—it is catching. 

Mr. Fioop. Fine. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, whatever Mr. Flood thinks it is or 
whatever Mr. Thomas thinks it is or Mr. Mahon, or anyone else, 
there is spotted unemployment of better than 5 million out of a 
working force of 67 million. 

Do you expect that to make any difference in your reenlistments 
inasmuch as the job opportunities will not be so prolific as they have 
been in the past 5 years? 

General Nazzaro. Sir, I answered a similar question yesterday. I 
believe it will make a difference 

Mr. Scrivner. But, you cannot predict it now? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. 





PERSONNEL ABSENT WITHOUT LEAVE 


Mr. Scrivner. For the most part the financial end of this budget 
is purely mathematics, and I am not going into it, but there is one 
point which we have discussed in some of these hearings which has not 
been mentioned or if it has, I did not hear it. I could not find it in 
your statement. 

There is usually a statement given us about the rate of absenteeism, 
and usually a statement given to us about the number that are in 
transit, in the brig and whatnot, showing the ineffectives. 

What is your absentee record in the Air Force ? 

General Nazzaro. You are referring to noneffectives, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a part of the picture, but what I was thinking 
about particularly was the absenteeism insofar as the effectiveness i 1s 
concerned. 

Will you please furnish the committee with a statement on that for 
the record ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The trend of military personnel in the Air Force who have been absent without 
leave (AWOL) has been gradually downward. The latest statistics, based on 
actual experience, covers the period of 1955, 1956, and January to September 


1957. The number of military personnel absent without leave per one thousand 
strength per month is as follows: 


ooo 








} 1955 | 1956 } 1957 ! 
| 
oe , 5 anise | | 
Continental United States mance 2. 21 | 2. 21 | 2.11 
Overseas ; Satta . 48 46 46 
Air Force average . alana 1.77 1.77 | 1. 69 


1 January to September 1957. 


In projecting this AWOL rate into 1959 and 1960, it is anticipated this trend 
will continue with no major variation. 


PERSONNEL IN TRANSIT 


Mr. Scrivner. Also, what do your figures show as to the average 
percentage in transit? In other words, they are ineffective also. 
Will you please furnish a statement for the record on that? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

The average percentages of Air Force military personnel in transit, including 


patients, in fiscal year 1957 and estimated for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 are 
as follows: 


Air Force average: Percent 
1957. sim en enna nina sini catia cients abode et Nits gd ta aa NE ee 1.5 
1958__ ed one = PLE OLS PIE ee See Pe ey EM: Bee ee 
as ccpereeansesbscisddi shit nn:s beiclechcsca eases emia a cso eee ee .3 


The trend in the more effective utilization of Air Force military personnel is 
illustrated by the following: 


Percent of total strength 


} | 
End, 1957 | End, 1958 | End, 1959 


| 
Percent Percent Percent 
Operating forces 62.8 64.2 | 64.8 
Supporting forces 34.8 34.3 | 33. 7 
Special foreign activities 9 7 7 
Transients and patients 1.5 8 8 


ENLISTED MEN’S SAVINGS DEPOSIT SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. Why is it necessary for the Air Force to go into 
competition with the banks, savings and loan associations, and the 
Federal Government in the sale of bonds, and whatnot, by having air- 
men’s deposits ? 

Why do you not get rid of that business and let them invest their 
money in Government bonds and eliminate all the personnel required, 
plus the > appropriation of funds in this activity for interest paid on 
airmen’s deposits ? 

If you do not have the information available at the moment, pleas 
furnish it for the record. 

In other words, as I see it, and as easy as it is, and as much as the 
Federal Government has been pushing the sale of bonds, why are not 
the airmen asked to put their money into Government bonds rather 
than in airmen’s savings? 

Every year we have an item of interest on airmen’s savings, which 
might just as well not come out of this fund at all, but might just as 
well be handled on the basis of interest on savings bonds? 





aan 
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Mr. Surru. Mr. Scrivner, I am not thoroughly familiar with the 
program. You are talking about why we do not encourage them to 
put their money in bonds? 


Mr. Scrivner. Yes, and why not eliminate the airmen’s savings? 
Mr. Smrru. I think in some remotely isolated stations we like to 
afford them the convenience of having a place where they can put 


their money so when they want to leave at a later time, it is available 
to take with them. 


Mr. Scrivner. These are all competent men, and if they are isolated, 
even when iso}: ree they can procure E bonds; they cannot spend it. 

Mr. Surry. They find ways to spend it sometimes, Mr. Scrivner. 

Let us furnish a statement for the record on that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not difficult to buy a Government bond. It is 
very simple, even when isolated because there are a lot of places they 
can go where they can purchase them. 


Mr. Surru. Some of them are not so familiar with it as some other 
people, and they possibly may prefer a banking service. 

Mr. Scrivner. We do not have any business running a banking 
service in competition with the banking institutions. 


Mr. Smirx. We will put a statement in the record on that, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


The savings deposit system was first authorized by Congress in 1872 for en- 
listed members of the Army. Similar authorization was passed in 1889 for 
enlisted members of the Navy and in 1906 for the enlisted personnel in the Ma- 
rine Corps. Authority for the airmen’s deposit system is included in the act of 
July 26, 1947 (61 Stat. 502), by which the Air Force was established as an in- 
dependent military department. Public Law 501, 83d Congress, “to provide for 
the deposit of savings of enlisted members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps” extends this savings deposit system with no termination date 
indicated. 

The primary purpose of the system is to give the enlisted members of the 
Armed Services an opportunity to build up their savings while in uniform, and 
to make the deposit of personal funds as easy as possible. 

At the present time when the Air Force is faced with the critical problem of 
personnel retention, termination of the savings deposit system is considered 
unwise. Participation is highest among career-minded personnel and individuals 
located at isolated stations where commercial banking facilities are not avail- 
able. This traditional method of saving money is a reliable plan in which these 
needed airmen place considerable trust. Its discontinuance would not only de- 
prive airmen of a desirable service but would undoubtedly be regarded as a 
removal of a fringe benefit. 

Since the savings deposit system provides for payment of interest upon com- 
pletion of an enlistment period, it affords a shorter term savings plan than 
Government savings bonds. It also offers a slightly higher rate of interest. 
The 2 programs are more complementary than competitive—1 satisfies short 
term savings plans of the individual while the other meets his longer range 
investment needs. 


CONSIDERATION OF ABSENTEEISM WHEN ESTIMATING SUBSISTENCE COSTS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrerrac. General, with reference to subsistence and absentee- 
ism, is that taken into account on an average basis in connection with 
budgeting for subsistence ? 

General Bogart. It is, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions ? 
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FINANCING AIRLIFT TRAVEL 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I would like for them to show the de- 
crease, wherever it exists, for the transfer of $23 million from MATS 
over to travel. 

I presume there is a corresponding decrease some place, if you are 
going to increase travel by $23 million. 
~ General Frrepman. Yes, sir; there is. And as I pointed out the 
other day, Mr. Thomas, in the “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation we have decreased our request for new obligating authority 
by about $60 million, and there are other decreases that I have not 
we will be p epart d and as a matter of fact. 
minus effect of this because we have to 20 to 


accounted for here, bu 
I do have the plus an 
the Department of Defense to get a complete picture. 
Mr. Tuomas. That, again, is part of your performance bud 
which you are not responsible, but it still occurs 


General FrrepMan. I just want to assure you that we have looked 


| 
} 
I 


: ] ] ] | . ] } 4 — 
into it, and we believe we have made the program a ductions where 


applicable, sir, and I hope we will be able to indicate this when. v 


i 
gel to the subject of airlift. 
' ty » . ¢ = +7 © Gonvk 45 P 
Mr. MAnoNn. Very well. ] lease furnish tha Intormation for t 
recora 
‘ } ‘ “1 , 4 . 
Gel | Frrepm an. I will do that, sir. 
Tt’ Pp ° } . 
1 ie rormation requested follows :% 
A col e picture of all increases and decreases related to the industria 
tion of MATS will be provided in a subsequent presentation; howe 
g breakdown by budget progra th crease nd « reas 
new obligating authority in the “Oper id 1 n ! I n 
fiscal] ir 1959 which will result from the indust1 ‘ 1of MATS 
I 





Trourspay, Marcn 20, 1958. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH J. NAZZARO, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLAN- 
NING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

HON. DAVID S. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MANPOWER PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE FORCES) 

BRIG. GEN. FELIX VIDAL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR RESERVE FORCES 

BRIG. GEN. J. MERRELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLAN- 
NING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

HERBERT SUFIT, CHIEF, RESERVE FORCES BRANCH, MILITARY 
PERSONNEL AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 


Program and financing 


| 1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Reserve personnel 


7 $40, 504,278 | $43, 692, 000 $43, 772, 000 
2. Reserve officer candid: ates 





5, 442, » 239 6, 308, 000 6, , 128, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer availa ble. 13, 353, 483 3, 000, 000 
New obligational authority 59, 300, 000 | 53, 000, 000 50, 500, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation _ 


$59, 300, 000 $55, 000, 000 $50, 500, 000 
Transferred to “Air Force industrial fund” (71 Stat. 430) , ‘ ’ zi BAk bss 


—2, 000, 000 |...-- 





| 
| 
' 
| 
; 
Total obligations. _- Sa “45, 946, 517 | 50, 000, 000 | 50, 500, 000 
| 
1 
-| 
Appropriation (adjusted) 





ee a a | —_ ume emneeme flows a mere - 
| 59,300,000 | 53, 000, 000 50, 500, 000 


Object classification 


wp 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





01 Personnel services: Military-__. sotns hada ghenecaaken $41, 797,383 | $42, 576,000 $43, 296, 000 
02 Travel seinen : del a 2, 240, 507 3, 012, 000 3, 089, 000 
O8 Supplies and materials __- oan ed 1, 642, 668 | 4, 063, 000 3, 760, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims-.--- a 12, 052 | 51, 000 | 57, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments .--_- : a 253, 907 | 298, 000 298, 000 

Total obligations : saiiaalniae need Bie dua ; ail 45, 946,517 | 50,000, 000 | 50, 500, 000 











JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, may I point out that the detailed 
computations throughout this Reserve training program and the 
detail of the financial requirements which do result from a statutory 
rate applied against the program requirements are in section 1 of 


justification book No. 2 and those are available for the record if the 
committee so desires. 
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I would suggest that this would be the point to put them in the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. We will place them in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements by budget program 


Program | Title 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimat 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
os | it P ar > tas = r : . : pa oe ’ . | 
750 | Reserve personne] | $40,516,141 | $43, 692, 000 $43, 772, 000 
770 Reserve officer candidates és 6, 254, 775 | 6, 308, 000 6, 728, 000 
Total program requirements | 46,770,916 | 50,000. 000 | 50, 500, 000 
Less reimbursable obligations shown in President’s 
budget under ‘‘Advances and reimbursements, } 
Air Force”’ | 824, 399 0 | 0 
| 
Total obligations appearing in program and | 
financing statement . J 45, 946, 517 | 50, 000, 000 | 50, 500, 000 
| | 
ProGcrRaAM 750. RESERVE PERSONNEL 
Summary of requirements by project 
Project | Title 1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
No. 
(1) (2 3 (4) 
751 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, 
officers : $12, 623, 500 $12, 035, 000 $12, 386, 000 
752 | Pay and ailowances, active duty for training, 
1irmen 2, 815, 520 5, 504, 000 5, 433, 000 
753 | Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, officers 16, 277, 823 14, 599, 000 14, 032, 000 
754 | Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, airmen 5, 119, 886 5, 273, 000 5, 729, 000 
755 | Individual clothing, airmen... ; 1, 527, 761 2, 376, 000 2, 261, 000 
756 | Subsistence in kind 346, 176 1, 243, 000 1, 208, 000 
757 | Travel, active duty for training g, officers 1, 253, 990 1, 107, 000 1, 199, 000 
758 | Travel, active duty for training, airmen =i 527, 671 1, 446, 000 1, 409, 000 
759 | Other costs__- 23, 814 109, 000 115, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) 40, 516, 141 43, 692, 000 43, 772, 000 


PROGRAM INTRODUCTION 


[The Air Force Reserve program is designed to provide trained units and 
individuals necessary to augment Regular Air Force organizations and activities 
consistent with mobilization requirements. Trained reserves are an essential 
part of the total airpower of the United States. The Air Force Reserve and 
the Air National Guard are the primary sources of additional trained manpower 
that will be immediately required to resist aggression and permit this Nation 
to carry any future war tothe enemy. Strong Reserve forces with the maximum 
degree of combat readiness are essential to our national security. Therefore, 
it is mandatory that the Air Force continue a Reserve training program which 
will maintain the skills of those personnel currently in the Reserve and for 
those personnel leaving active duty. The funds requested under this program 
will provide the pay and allowances, travel clothing, and subsistence for Air 
Force Reserve personnel while participating in necessary training toward achiev- 
ing maximum combat readiness by maintaining and increasing proficiency in 
previously and/or newly acquired skills. 

The training categories and pay groups used in this estimate distinguish be- 
tween the paid training programs authorized by DOD directive as follows: 


Training category and pay group: Paid training authorized 
AA units and individuals___......._____. 48 drills, 15 days active duty. 
AA unit personnel on flying status only___ 36 additional drills. 
PR SOON NNN ci ins caches eicenscedeaonie 24 drills, 15 days active duty. 
5 PO EIN i 0 tin ds esis scenes Gnome 15 days active duty. 
D individuals... ib asin tia Ra haere cates aalanaacicadt Do. 


pac atts 90 to 180 days active duty training. 





ee ee 
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Table I through VI, which follow, form the basis for the calculation of fund 
requirements in each of the budget projects: 


Tr . , 
I ABLI I Al Fore Reserve program j personn l st ni jth S 
i i 
} 1’ r 1957 ] F ] r 1958 | } ] JE9 
te ( t 
Be ‘ nd End | A End 
3 
R 
Ty ‘ 4 
‘ 
18 2, 797 2, 854 2, 396 2, 220 9 
7 659 ] ] ) 14 14 
748 1, 648 64 m9 e 
i 1 AC 
) Re GAR = 
Q ¥ 
4 
F 7 
- ‘ . 
) 
4 ] iS x 
SS R 32 g R45 
Trair 1 
f Q : 
i I n 
, fi 2 1 15 14 1 
Pa g , 
* 
} : 7 "0 5 
iS 2 27, 528 
' i 4 37 74 ) f { 99 





TABLE 1.—Air Force Reserve programed personnel ngths—Continued 


TABLE II Partic ipation perce tages 


Air Force regulations require that Air Force reservists, assigned to training 
programs on pay status, must participate in a minimum number of inactive duty 
training periods each quarter of the fiscal year and attend 15-day active duty 


ty 


training tours each year. Members assigned to units perform active duty tra 
ing at the time of the unit encampment which is normally during the first and 
fourth quarters of the fiscal year. 
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The 
and have been used in computing fund requirements. 


[In percent] 
Officers 


Airme 


n 


ates of participation indicated below were developed from past experience 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1957, actual 


| Instructors 90 percent officers and airmen. 
2 Instructors 100 percent officers and airmen 
Includes WAF Cadettes 


1958, esti- 


1959, esti- 


mated mated 
Training category and pay 
group AA 
Units 
Active duty 85 89 | 89 
Inactive duty 18 
drilis 89 90 90 
Inactive duty (36 ad- | 
ditional drills 51 60 60 
Individuals 
Active duty 72 175 175 
Inactive duty 67 2 80 2 80 
Training category and pay 
group BB 
ARU (specialist-pa 
Active duty 79 80 | 80 
Inactive duty 85 85 85 
Mobilization assignees 
Active duty 109 95 95 
Inactive duty 101 95 95 
Training category and pay 
groups CD and DD: Active 
duty } 55 55 


| 1957, actual | 


1958, esti- 


| mated 
| 
73 73 
— | — 
73 | 75 
| 
19 | 40 
19 | 7 
65 275 
61 65 
76 76 
77 | 80 | 
50 | 3 AS 
' 
3u 50 


1959, esti- 
mated 


76 


SU 


» 
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TABLE III.—Estimated numbers participating in short tours of active duty for 
training 


The following estimated numbers to participate in active duty training are 
determined by applying participation rates (table I1) against quarter average 
strengths for personnel training as units and against annual average strength 
(table I) for personnel training as individuals: 


Officers Airmen 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 


year year year year year year 
1957, 1958, 1959, 1957, 1958, 1959, 
actual estimate | estimate actual estimate | estimate 
Training category and pay group AA 
Units 
Flying 3, 060 2, 808 2 163 654 R7F 686 
Nonflying 1, 851 2, 096 1, 844 11, 521 12, 324 11, 983 
lotal 4,911 4, 904 4, 007 12,175 13, 200 12, 669 
Individuals 
Flying 2. 050 1, 991 2, 136 5 
Nonflying 226 493 1, 499 { 255 509 
lotal 2, 276 2, 484 3, 635 9 255 509 
Total AA 
Flying 5, 110 4.799 4. 200 659 R76 6R6 
Nonflying 2,077 2, 589 3, 343 11, 525 12, 579 12, 492 
Total 7, 187 7, 388 7, 642 12, 184 13, 455 13, 178 
Training category and pay group BB 
MOARS (OJ nonflying 3, 646 4, 865 5, 987 381 604 879 
ARU (specialist-paid) (nonflying 14,710 12,014 6, 617 6, 267 8, 996 8, 356 
Total BB (nonflying 18, 356 16, 879 12, 604 6, 648 9, 600 9, 23. 


Training category and pay group CD 
MOARS (general training with training 
destination) (nonflying) 1, 042 1,178 5, 138 132 R52 » O09 

Training category and pay group DD 
MOARS (OJT-AD pay only) (non- 
flying 1, 109 823 757 " 19 25 


Total 15-day tours 


Flying 5, 110 4799 4, 209 659 R76 G6 
Nonflying 22, 584 21, 469 21, 842 LS, 331 23, 050 | 23, 761 
Total 27, 694 26, 268 26, 141 18, 990 23, 926 24, 447 


Other active-duty training: 
School tours.—Active-duty school-training tours, varying in length from 5 
to 308 days, have been included as follows: 


Fiseal year 1957 actual | Fiscal year 1958 estimate | Fiscal year 1959 estimate 


Number, Man- |Average| Number| Man- |Average}) Number} Man- | Average 








partici- | days tour | partici- | days tour partici- | days tour 
pating days pating lays pating lays 
OFFICERS 
Technical, associate, and 
joint service courses 4, 687 | 79, 476 17 3, 149 | 59,010 19 3, 678 | 64, 699 l 
Fly. Trans. Tng “79 9 510 7, 650 17 1,171 9, 565 8 
Total officers 5, 466 | 86, 610 16 3, 659 | 66, 660 18 4,849 | 74,264 15 
AIRMEN 
Technical and air uni- 
versity courses 508 | 15, 032 30 609 | 20,315 33 751 | 20, 699 <S 
Fly. Trans. Tng 101 O16 9 180 3, 420 19 225 4, 275 19 
rotal airmen 609 | 15,948 26 789 | 23, 735 ou 976 | 24, 974 ‘ 
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Special tours.—Special tours have been provided for specific-type individuals 
and key Reserve personnel to enhance combat training and mobilization readi- 
ness of the Air Force Reserve. Tours such as provisional combat airlift divi 
sion for joint airborne maneuvers, overwater flights, Operation Swift Lift, air 
rescue aircrew training, air staff committee on Reserve policy, and advance and 


rear echelon cadre are included. 





7 | I r 1958 F yeal 
AT \ ( 1 ‘ A 
n 
Of 7 s i ) 
Al 
I t l } 
| I\ et duty training drills 
The fe wing 1 } ‘ ( y trai yr dri except 36 additio 
so) ¥ . . 
drills) are d ng ! pation rates je II) agair 
average s ngths l h 1 li ult ed | uthor d num! 
drills. Fe dd participation rate is plied against 3¢ 
1 } { } ¥ 1 
al hor ] I f the ni er ¢ nnit person el o I 
status au | I ed litior drills 
Q g 
} ; 
iS j 1 RR 
\ & « « - 
% RN 1 { 7 9 
5 i t +4 14, 325 3 
23 268, 42 34,1 5 1 
14 7 2 2 { 44 ‘ ? 
é 441 ‘ 7 { 888 672, 668 
T 
1 IB 
MOAR OJT nonfl 
~\ ~~ 7? 2 , ; Z 
ARI 
I gO). 8 1 f 4 88 8 10 4 78 
" 4 1 
A A ‘ 1S - So . SS 
i é 
S 66, 223 68, 421 4, 1 0, 1 47 
N l 8, 440 485, 928 7 23 807 874, 44 





Che following average daily rates of pay were derived from the above grade 





distribution by applying applicable rates of base pay, quarters and mn 
allowances, and incentive pay for active duty and base and incentive pay for 
inactive duty. Consideration has been given to the fact that e acti dutv 


{ 
will be performed where adequate quarters are furnished and that all officers 
o not have dependents. 


Officer rate of pay 


MOARS 
ts l MOARS TOARS VIOAT 
I vid- OJT-R I AD 
ua OJTI(N/I C 
4 ‘ 
Base $15. 4¢ $16. 50 $16. 56 ¢ ) ¢ 11 } 
Quar 23 3. 46 47 19 3 9 1 
ul tence 1. 60 1. 60 1. 60 1. 64 
Non 1 pay ”). 23 21. St 21. 63 S 91 2 01 
ent Dp 6. { 6. 96 
} 
! t i 26. 88 28 > 
Ir 
Ae l 16. 5A l ) 
4 cen t t t “ 
Rated pay-. 22. 05 23. 46 
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Airmen rate of pay 


Fiscal year 1959 


Training category and pay groups AA } BB—MOARS cD DD 
Units and |. _ - MOARS | MOARS 
individuals general active duty 
OJT (N/R Sp Pd training only 
Grade distribution (in percentage 
M/Sgt 8.3 8.9 8.5 9.6 18.0 
T/Set 13.2 12.3 16.7 15.8 18.0 
Set 31.5 32.9 38.7 35.7 34.0 
A/1C (over 7 years 2.2 2.5 3.0 2.5 2.4 
A/1C (under 7 years 19.4 22. 1 27.4 22.3 21.6 
A/2C 12.5 7.4 5.1 10.4 4.0 
A/3C 12.2 1.9 5 3.7 2.0 
A/B 7 12.0 1 
Total 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 


The following rates of pay were derived from the above grade distribution by 
applying applicable rates of base pay, quarters allowances, incentive pay for 
active duty and base pay and incentive pay for inactive duty. Only the highest 
three grades and A/1C (over 7 years) are entitled to dependency allowance for 
quarters. 


Fiscal year 1959 


AA BB MOARS cp DD 
units and MOARS MOARS 
individuals general active duty 

OJT (N/R Sp-Pd training only 
Active duty 
Base pay. $5. 94 $5. 98 $6. 49 $6. 47 $6. 99 
Quarters 1. 56 1. 57 1. 6&0 1. 64 1. 82 
Nonrated pay 7. 50 7. 55 8. 09 8.11 ® RI 
Incentive pay 2.58 
Rated pay 10. 08 
Inactive duty 
Base pay 5. 94 5. 98 6. 49 
Incentive pay 2. 58 
Rated pay 8. 52 


Project 751. Pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers 


Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1959 We cb un anche debate aiiatieinitpls ale diced _.. $12, 386, 000 
Fiseal year 1958 e sii ; oa kth at ciel 12, 035, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 - as ; i a es. 12, 623, 500 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOP! 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, quarters, subsistence 
allowances, incentive pay, and uniform allowances for commissioned officers 
on active duty training tours, including school training and special tours. 
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PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 fund requirements 
Program Fisea! year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 





Training category A, pay group A 3, 531 $2, 773, 816 
Train'ng category B, pay group B 38, 646 3, 945, 448 
Training category C, pay group D 3, 433 1, 534, 464 
Training category D, pay group D , 467 249, 924 

Subtotal annual 15-day tours 8, 747, O77 8, 503, 652 
AFROTC graduates on 6-month active duty training 286, 605 26, 100 
School training 1, 662, 846 1, 895, 443 
Special tours 1, 031, 691 1, 697, 267 
Uniform allowances 128, 850 73, 700 
Federal Insurance Contribution Act 177, 802 189, 686 

Total project 751 fund requirements 12, 034, 871 12, 385, 848 

Rounded to 12, 035, 000 12, 386, 000 


The increase in fiscal year 1959 funds as compared to fiscal year 1958 is a net 
amount composed of the following program modifications : 

(a) An increase in the average strength of officers in category AA from 
7.865 to 9,195. 

(b) A Cecrease in the averange strength of officers in category BB from 
20,138 to 14,573. 

(c) An increase in the average strength of officers in category CD from 2,142 
to 9,341. 

(d@) A decrease in the average strength of officers in category DD from 1,496 
to 1,376. 

(e) An increase of 1,190 officers attending school training. 

(f) An increase of 3,565 officers completing special active duty training 
tours. 

(g) A decrease in the average strength of AFROTC officer graduates on 6 
month active duty from 68 to 7. 

The adjustment of personnel made in the training programs above is the 
result of a continuing analysis by program element of current strengths and re 
vised procurement capabilities based upon various program actions taken to 
provide a more effective and combat ready Reserve. Among these actions is a 
continuing screening of individuals by grade and skill to conform with our chang- 
ing mobilization and operational readiness requirements, The decrease in the 
average strength of officer personnel in category BB from 20,138 to 14,573 repre 
sents a transfer of certain individuals to category CD. 

The detail computation of personnel participating and daily rates of pay used 
in the following pages are included in appropriate sections of the program in- 
troduction 








Number Tan- Daily Requirement 
participating days rates 
Training category A, pay group A 
Rated personne! 
MOARS (rated 1, 058 15, 870 $28. 52 
Other than MOARS 3, 241 48, 615 26. 88 
Nonrated personnel 3, 343 50, 145 20. 23 
Total AA 7, 642 114, 630 2, 773, 816 
Training category B, pay group B 
ARU (specialist-paid): Nonrated personne] 6, 617 99, 255 20. 18 2, 002, 966 
MOARS (on-the-job training): Nonrated _per- 
sonnel 5, 987 89, 805 21. 63 1, 942, 482 
Training category C, pay group D: Nonrated personnel 5, 138 77, 19. 91 1, 534, 464 
Training category D, pay group D: Nonrated personnel 757 11, 355 22. 01 249, 924 
Total annual 15-day tours 26, 141 392, 115 8, 503, 652 
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Other active duty training: 


AFROTC officer graduates on 6-month active duty for training.—Section 8 of 


Public Law 305 amends the Universal Military Training and Service Act to 
provide that if the armed force, in which an ROTC graduate is commissioned, 
does not require his service on active duty in fulfillment of his obligation for 
active service, such person shall be ordered to active duty for training with 
such armed force in the g 


ide in which he was coinmissioned for a period of 


6 months. Upon completion of such period of active duty for training, such 
person shall be returned to inactive duty and shall be assigned to an appropriate 





Reserve t until the eighth anniversary of the receipt of his commission. 

The following computation of 6-month trainees represents a carryover from 
fiscal year 1958 of thi who will complete their training during fiscal year 
1959 

| i I ] 

Sch In ldition to the normal active and inactive duty training, 
thy rogram for ers and airmen of the Air Force Reserve is designed 
to increase the mobilization potential and readiness of Reservists that cannot be 
achie I zh other training means. The school-training program has been 

ene it only to m iin individual proficiency at particular skill levels 
also cros i e related career fields lhe courses developed to ob- 
1 this objective are refresher courses, formal resident courses, and flying 
transition courses at Air Training Command: associated courses at Air Uni- 
versity and participation at joint service schools 
» A ve Re 
A I t 
1 } 
C% \ ( 711 ) OR 1k $23, KF ¢ 1492 
Courses at A I 1. 020 1 12 24 1,385 
irses at I i 13, 572 14 8. 93 2, 638 
1 I ) y 9 0 > 173 
] +, 4 7 4 1S 
la hed AOS 
rot t of { 75, 147 1, 895, 443 


Special tours—Part I of the special tour program for officers is composed 
mainly of training required for the purpose of increasing the combat potential 


of units. Special tours of this category are composed of long-range overwater 
flights; troop carrier computed air release point (CARP) training; provisional 
combat airlift division for point airborne maneuvers; Operation Swift Lift; 
air rescue training; and air rescue alert. 

Part II of the special tour program provides primarily for short active duty 
periods for Air Force Reserve unit commanders and other key personnel of unit 
and individual training programs to exercise required supervision and inspec- 
tion of their detached units. This active duty also results in permitting the 
transmission and exchange of information concerning current policy and pro- 
cedures, operational plans, technical matters, and training techniques. This 
type of special tour has not only proved the advantages of educating responsi- 
ble key personnel to current training methods and techniques, but also increases 
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uniformity of training throughout the Air Force Reserve program. In addition, 
tours have been provided for such requirements as committees on Air Force Re- 
serve policies, committees to study and report on technical operating matters, 
commanders’ conferences, orientation and indoctrination training for unit com- 
manders and operation personnel and advance and rear cadre personnel for 
summer camp training. 


| Number | Average | Total | Daily | Require- 
| training | number | man- | rate ment 
days days 


' 


Part I. Special exercises 


9 46, 583 $26. 50 $1, 234. 450 
Part II. Special exercises_ : 


3 16, 850 27. 47 462, 817 





Total special tours 6 63, 433 26. 76 1, 697, 267 


Uniform allowances (sec. 20b), title 10, U. 8S. C. (Public Law 1028, act of August 


1956) 

Number | | 

receiving Rate Requirement 
| uniforms | 

Air ROTC graduates = | 105 $200 21, 000 
New commissions, Air Force Reserve airmen | 75 200 15, 000 
OCS graduates (veterans) - é ‘ 23 200 4, 600 
Active duty tours (excess of 90 days 5 100 4, 500 
Reserve allowance (4 years)_-.-- 3, 630 50 181, 500 
ci dinchctndsddadcendee on 5 carpeeeietmtinac idence ; 226, 600 


The total uniform requirement is $226,600 as reflected in the above computa- 
tion. Experience indictates that a portion of the uniform allowance payments 
are earned by participation in the inactive duty training; therefore, the total 
officer uniform requirement of $226,600 has been prorated between active duty 
training and inactive duty training with $73,700 requested under project 751 
and the remainder under project 7538. 


Total uniform requirement (project 751) —--_--__--- $73, 700 


Federal Insurance Contribution Act: 
Public Law 881, 84th Congress, provides for social-security coverage for mili- 

tary personnel effective January 1, 1957. The amount of $189,686 represents 

funds required for the employers contributions during fiscal year 1959. 

Total Federal Insurance Contribution Act.__________~_ 


$189, 686 


Total requirements project 751_.--------~_- edhe Senile itad 12, 385, 848 


Rounded to asi haat _ 12, 386, 000 


Project 752. Pay and allowances, active duty for training, airmen 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1959 $5, 433, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 iia ; . 7 ._ 5,504, 000 
Fiscal year 1957... ~. 2, 815, 520 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, allowances, and incen- 


tive pay for the Air Force airmen on active duty training tours, including school 
training and special tours. 


22910 58 oo 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTHRD 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 fund requirements 









Program | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
Training category A, pay group A 4 ; $1, 534, 822 $1, 509, 073 
Training category B, pay group B _ 1, 141, 629 1, 113, 548 
Training category C, pay group D__--_-- areal 94, 8° 244, 395 
Training category D, pay group D_-_-_- ‘ - ss 2, 3, 304 
Subtotal annual 15-day tours _-. ‘ 2, 773, 801 2, 870, 320 
Initial tours, pay group F_-- sae 2, 256, 704 | 2, 022, 981 
School training _---....-_- bows - 181, 986 | 175, 631 
Special tours. -_--- ; I ae eae 187, 464 | 265, 626 
Federal Insurance Contribution Act---. ‘ a ne 103, 653 | 98, 738 
Total project 752, fund requirements. - lat : es 5, 503, 608 | 5, 433, 296 
Rounded to__-__- ae ; 5, 504, 000 | 5, 433, 000 


The increase in fiscal year 1959 funds as compared to fiscal year 1958 is a net 
amount composed of the following program modifications: 

(a) An inerease in the average strength of airmen in category AA from 
16,064 to 18,167. 

(b) A decrease in the average strength of airmen in category BB from 14,651 
to 13,986. 

(c) An increase in the average strength of airmen in category CD from 1,704 
to 4,018. 

(d) An increase in the average strength of airmen in category DD from 37 
to 50. 

(e) An increase of 187 airmen attending school training. 

(f) A decrease of 596 airmen completing special active-duty training tours. 

(g) A decrease in the average strength of nonprior service airmen from 
2 221 to 1,996. 

The adjustment of personnel made in the training programs above is the 
result of a continuing analysis by program element of current strengths and 
revised procurement capabilities based upon various program actions taken to 
provide a more effective and combat ready Reserve. Among these actions is a 
continuing screening of individuals by grade and skill to conform with our 
changing mobilization and operational readiness requirements. The decrease 
in the average strength of airmen personnel in category BB from 14,651 to 13,986 
represents a transfer of certain individuals to category CD. 

The detail computation of personnel participating and daily rates of pay used 
in the following pages are included in appropriate sections of the program 
introduction. 


Annual 15-day tours 


| | 
Number par- | Man-days | Daily rates | Requirement 





| ticipating | | 
| | | 
Training category A, pay group A: | | 
Rated personnel. ; ae 686 | 10, 290 | $10. 08 | $103, 723 
Nonrated personnel . | 12, 492 | 187, 380 | 7. 50 1, 405, 350 
Total AA 13, 178 197, 670 . opmel 1, 509, 073 
Training category B, pay group B: | 
ARU (specislist-paid) nonrated personnel __| 8, 356 125, 340 8.09 | 1, 014, 001 
MOARS (on-the-job training): Nonrated | | 
personnel | 879 | 13, 185 7. 55 99, 547 
Training category C, pay group D 2,009 | 30, 135 8.11 244, 395 
8.81 | 3, 304 


| 
Training category D, pay group D-_-. 25 | 375 
| 


Total, annual 15-day tours 24, 447 366, 705 oie ----| 2, 870, 320 
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Other active duty training 


Average Total A verage 
Number number of training daily rate Requirement 
training paid train- days of pay 


ing days 


Initial tours: 
Pay group F 


Critical skills - 380 90 | 34, 200 2. 60 $88, 920 
Noncritical skills. - 3, 802 180 684, 360 2.74 | 1, 875, 146 
Total... 4,182 718, 560 | i | 1, 964, 066 


Permission to mess separately or on leave for 6-month trainee (Public Law 
351, Sist Cong., sec. 301, as amended). 


Critical skills, 380 airmen at $8 ($1 per day) -........______________ 
Noncritical skills, 3,725 airmen at $15 ($1 per day)-.-.----_________ 
PO ss scan scetnsceigiee clic ect uercheanccratlctabipet peas ee aonieina A ret dei an eacibadbalsedleed 





Total initial toura; pay group: Fs ey 981 


why & 


School training.—In addition to the normal active and inactive duty training, 
the school program for airmen of the Air Force Reserve is designed to increase 
the mobilization potential and readiness of Reservists that cannot be achieved 
through other training means. The school training program has been designed 
not only to maintain individual proficiency at particular skill levels but also 
to cross train in the related career fields. The courses developed to obtain this 
objective are technical courses at Air Training Command; Air University courses 
and er | en wee r transition courses, 








Total 
man-days | 
Number | Academic | Average Daily Require- 
training | course | tour | rate | ment 
length plus 
| travel time 
| | on 
Technical courses at Air Training Com- Days | 
mand. ae | 19, 199 27 | $5 - $114, 618 
Air University edtiiet.. oko 7 | 1, 500 56 4 | 11, 310 
Flight engineer transition courses af 295 | 4, 275 19 | 10. 00 | 43, 135 
Total... Bae, | 976 | 24,974 |..........- pi ft a 169, 063 
Lump-sum leave !_...............---- gedadia wll MG 3 ccc55: a 9.17 | 6, 568 
Total cost schoo! training... i ca Et Fr ——— --| 175, 631 
| 








t Man-days provided for lump-sum leave as authorized by Public Law 704, 79th Cong., as amended, for 
members of the Air Force Reserve components ordered to active duty for periods of 30 days or more. In- 
cludes pay and allowances, quarters and subsistence. 


Special tours.—Part I of the special tour program for airmen is composed 
mainly of training required for the purpose of increasing the combat potential of 
units. Special tours of this category are composed of such tours as troop 
earrier computed air relet ise point (CARP) training; overwater flights for troop 
carrier tactical crews; Operation Swift Lift; MTD maintenance familiarization 
course; air rescue alert in support of Air National Guard training. 

Part Il of the special-tour program provides for short active duty periods to 
permit selected Air Force Reserve enlisted personnel to participate in formulat- 
ing comments and recommendations concerning equipping, training, mainte- 
nance, and personnel matters of the Air Force Reserve. Short active duty pe- 
riods are also provided for advance and rear echelon cadre required for unit 
summer encampments and for recruiting teams. 








| Number Average Total Daily Require- 
| training tour man-days rate ment 
—_— id —r}- = —_ a ane desi 
Pt. I, special exercises - . - wa 2, 389 | 9 | 22, 681 $9. 43 $213, 862 
Pt. Ii, special exercises | 744 € 4,770 10. 85 51, 764 
Total, st ecial tours.____-. eee 3, 133 9 27, 451 | 9. 68 265, 626 
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Federal Insurance Contribution Act 


Public Law 881, 84th Cong., provides Federal insurance contribution 
eoverage for military personnel effective January 1, 1957. The 
amount of $98,738 represents funds required for the employers’ 


contribation daring fiscal year 1900.7... cet $98, 738 
Totel-requirement, project: TGQ ia a asic heen nnimcdwwewscamues 5, 433, 296 
NNN hk tis cae ata sin sos end sns cn Gain Sascha cde enticed np dgesestea reking henania SRL 5, 433, 000 


Project 758. Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, officers 


Program requirements: 


a CORE 280s tii cc tndasin nee eens $14, 032, 000 
ON IN necks cians set nan a ew oogonia aa oe eee ae! 599, 000 
STI IIE PIU We caesar ccna tease alee 16, 277, 82; 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, incentive pay, admin- 
istrative function pay, and uniform allowances for commissioned officers par- 
ticipating in inactive duty training drills. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary alain of ae year 1958 and pees peer 1959 ann re es 

















Program Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1958 1959 
igi Tina cnatl a eben ninichahe aie sino L eereiehegeneamesee 
Training category A, pay group A, 48-drills | $6, 426, 843 $7, 506, 059 
Training category A, pay group A, 36-drills 2 1, 162, 536 1, 161, 175 
Training category B, pay group B, 24-drills | 6, 594, 097 | 4, 976, , O74 
pore = 
Total drill pay__-_- | 4, 183, 476 | 
Administrative function pay | 263, 640 
Uniform allowances. - -- =f 151, 650 
Pe cacnbsintiiaiincaiag : 
Total project 753, fund requirements ~ | 598, 766 14, 032, 488 
Rounded to__.....------ 5 “| 599, 000 | 14, 032, 000 


The decrease in fiscal year 1959 funds as compared to fiscal year 1958 is a net 
amount composed of the following program modifications: (a) An increase in 
the average strength of officers in category AA from 7,865 to 9,195; and (b) A de- 
crease in the average strength of officers in category BB from 20,138 to 14,5738. 
The increase in officer strength in category AA represents a normal growth of 
unit personnel, whereas the decrease in the average strength of officer personnel 
in catezory BB represents a transfer of certain individuals to category CD, 

The computations of man-days and daily rates of pay used in this estimate 
are included in the program introduction section. 


| Man train- Rates 


Require- 
ing periods 


ment 


Training category A, pay group A (48-drills): 


| 

| 

! 

eile lpancincaglaladilialla ok 

| 

Rated personnel: 
i 

i 

} 

| 


MOARS.. ee cacncalll dei 54, 144 $23.46 | $1,270, 218 

Other than MOARS__- ; | —- 161, 616 | 22. 05 3. 563, 633 

Nonrated personnel_-- ; f é 173, 520 | 15. 40 2, 672, 208 

Tota] AA__- ee alae igi aime ae 389, BO Acie tic ”, 506, 059 
Training category A, pay group A (36-drills): 

Rated personnel. . ae ‘3 | 52, 661 | 22. 05 1, 161, 175 


Training category B, pay group B (24 drills): 
Nonrated personnel: 


ARU (specialist-paid) ; . 168, 720 | $15.39 | $2,596, 601 
MOARS (OJT) 143, 688 16.56 | 2,379, 473 
Total BB _.- 312, 408 | | 4,976, 074 


Total inactive duty drill pay- -- | 754, 349 re | 13, 643, 308 


we 
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Administrative function pay 
In addition to other inactive duty training pay, commanders of Air Force 
Reserve units having administrative duties will receive additional pay on a 
quarterly basis depending upon the personnel strength of the unit (Public Law 
351, 8ist Cong.). 
(a) For units having a combined officer and enlisted assigned 
strength which exceeds 49—$240 annually. 
AR SE I icing aes ican pinch an dn eieiesieniontnte dain a. $217, 920 
(vb) For units having a combined officer and enlisted assigned 
strength of less than 50—$120 annually. 


ee anite- Bis)... ieee. 2a eee Se eae 18, 360 
Total administrative Tumctios PAY. nee ade 236, 280 


Uniform allowances (authorized by Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952) 

Of the total uniform requirement reflected in project 751 in the amount of 
$226,600, experience indicates that a portion of the uniform allowance payments 
are earned by participation in inactive duty training, therefore, the total officer 
uniform requirement has been prorated between active duty training and inac- 
tive duty training with $73,700 requested under project 751 and $152,900 under 
project 753. 


Total uniform requirement under project 753__._._.._....--_-________ $152, 900 
Teen! sequirements, peeeet Toes 5.506225 3s ew 14, 032, 488 
OOO W0G seececomaiden cst dose eeee eee 14, 032, 000 


Project 754. Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, airmen 
Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1959 tsetse cg ah ce aia $5, 729, 000 
ates, WORE TON eee ee a ae 5, 273, 000 


po ge: CA ee SE RE eS 2 PL Oe ee ee 5, 119, 886 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay and incentive pay for 
Air Force Reserve airmen participating in inactive duty training drills. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 fund requirementa 


Program 


| 
aig oleate 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1949 


Training category A, pay group A, 48 drills_.__- 


ae $3, 492, 676 $4, 002, 538 
Training category A, pay group A, 36 drills__........- 





5 eee Sat 120, 212 115, 702 
Training category B, pay group B, 24 drills.........--.......--.--..-.......] 1,660,351 1, 610, 339 
Total project 754, fund requirements......................-..- aa 5, 273, 239 5, 728, 579 
Rounded to....- Lui hated dabbubeahlrciiimmssece baseta in | 5, 273, 000 5, 729, 000 

| 





The increase in fiscal year 1959 funds as compared to fiscal year 1958 is a net 
amount composed of the following program modifications: (a) an increase in 
the average strength of airmen in category AA from 16,064 to 18,167, and (b) 
a decrease in the average strength of airmen in category BB from 14,651 to 
13,986. The increase in airmen strength in category AA represents a normal 
growth of unit personnel, whereas the decrease in the average strength of air- 
men personnel in category BB represents a transfer of certain individuals to 
category CD. 





' 
i 
i 
i 
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The computations of man-days and daily rates of pay used in this estimate 
are included in the program introduction section. 
































Man-training Rates | Require- 
periods | ment 
aan =e ~ bs a ——_—_—__—__|_— 
Training category A, pay group A (48 drills): 
Rated personnel ; : ‘i as 33, 936 $8. 52 289, 135 
EE a eee eee 625, 152 5. 94 3, 713, 403 
SE aie ade act apathier eden 
ON ia : ask eed ysis 659, 088 }_______- a 4, 002, 538 
Training category A, pay group A (36 drills): Rated personnel_| 13, 580 8. 52 115, 702 
Training category B, pay group B (24 drills): a ares 
Nonrated personnel: } 
ARU (specialist-paid) - ____- -| 234, 504 6.49 | 1, 521, 931 
MOARS (OJT) 14, 784 5.98 88, 408 
Peiee 2 : = 249, 288 |. 1, 610, 339 
Total requirements project 754 ; | : ce. sen be inky otal 5, 728, 579 
Tupelo $0. os. ou. ah = anit aaaedcoeean Thitgsicdenteaha 5, 729, 000 
| 
Project 755. Individual clothing, airmen 
Program requirements: 
er OUNCES END, si kag alg ie ala RS $2, 261, 000 
A SSS are a ee ee 2, 376, 000 
NRE RIE I aca ca ce eee 1, 527, 761 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are to procure uniforms to be issued to Re- 
serve airmen participating in the Air Force Reserve program. The allowances 
for all items are as authorized in table of allowances, 1—-21A, as amended. Prices 
used are those currently in effect. 


PART IL. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The requirement has been developed by analysis of the gains and losses ex- 
pected, giving consideration to assets to be lost from the program (example, air- 
men leaving Reserve status for extended active duty) as well as assets that will 
be recaptured (example, expired enlistments, airmen transferring to the non- 
affiliated Reserve section). Replacement due to wear has been included for shoes 
and socks necessary to complete sets of clothing recaptured and to replace wear- 
outs. The monetary value of the items authorized by table of allowances 1-214, 
as amended, is $138.50. Additional items of clothing with monetary value of 
$23.65 are issued for use during periods of active duty training. These items 
are turned in by the airmen to the appropriate supply organization for reissue 
immediately upon completion of active duty training. In accordance with Office, 
Secretary of Defense directive, no provision has been made to furnish clothing 
to airmen affiliated with a Reserve organization for duty requiring the wearing 
of the uniform when such airmen have periods of obligated service remaining. 
Effective September 1, 1956, Executive Order 10629, dated August 13, 1955, was 
amended to provide for Air Force participation in the “6-month Reserve pro- 
gram” in accordance with section 262 of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (Public 
Law 305, 84th Cong.). The value of the initial clothing allowance issued to 
6-month trainees contained herein is $209.40. 


Total requirements project T5G6.020 228s Se Ll BR, SE, OO 


Project 756. Subsistence in kind 


Program requirements: 


IE I cinta nated et a eco ota ace $1, 208, 000 
Fiscal year 1958__________ i boiahasd paliscanSsia cides aniniletlacetasee dain ce ea eaaeeen 1, 248, 000 
RUE AI oi sis ee ei enn od ence eo doegm ied 346, 176 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for subsistence to be furnished to Re- 
serve airmen on active duty training tours, and during inactive duty training 
periods of 8 or more hours in any one calendar day. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 fund requirements 


















































Program Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
Active-duty training ---.. - saciid $1, 070, 062 $1, 016, 011 
Inactive-duty training... me = mee 172, 449 192, 278 
Total project 756 fund requirements. - .-- sia | 1, 242, 511 1, 208, 289 
FROUMNIOG 6 oc ccnesdacinn dimenbac inwaibe 1, 243, 000 1, 208, 000 
| 
——SSSSSSSSS ——————— = — ——— — 
Average Gross | 
Number | number | training | Less | Net days Require- 
partici- | days for | days for | absentees| for sub- | Rate ments 
| pating sub- sub- | sistence | 
sistence | sistence | 
Active-duty training: 
Short tours (15 ee Satine ae 13 | 317, 811 47, 672 270, 139 $1. 10 $297, 153 
School tours_..._- panibdiamesl Geticktcatens 24, 974 3, 746 21, 228 1.10 23, 351 
eee eee SO Exwownemnas 27, 451 4, 118 23, 333 1.10 25, 666 
6-month trainees ( A/D)... ehonanns : ...------| ! 718, 560 | 2 109,614 | 608, 946 1.10 | 669,841 
Total active-duty training.|......___- Dd een Rover Techs Da ce taleandeeed 1, 016, O11 
| 
Total | Weekend Less ab- | Net num- | 
} number | exercises | sentees | ber at Rate | Require- 
| personnel (+4) | (at 20 per-| training | | ments 
} cent) weekends | 
iarienaiegnap nanitiipmabiniipnnnaninaiaienmsipiaiica Denise: = ie | - 
Inactive-duty training: | 
Training category A, pay group | | 
A. 7 : hace iia 3 158, 124 | 31, 625 126, 499 4$1.52 | $192, 27 
Total a project | 
756... Siievegen tite a areata Se ts Deis: lies | 1,208, 289 
ROGEGOE 10.0, 2. ns ciesnns edi nncaeiai ene seid teed sae aN Lae aes sre ts pinigbenecansiiuins tae aceabed | 1, 208, 000 
cain areata. ees i / i | 











1718,560 total training days. 

2 109,614 include travel days, absenteeism, and paid leave days. Absenteeism rate 15 percent, except 
6-month trainee program which is computed at 5 percent. 

325 percent of the total unit training drills (632,496). 


44 meals will be provided during periods of weekend (2 days) training. Ration value is $1.10 plus $0.42 
for the extra dinner. 


Project 757. Travel, active duty for training, officers 


Program requirements: 


BID. URE aca cencciancdsinansccsss acta ca daitalabecaricnoeniacadimanaamaniaees $1, 199, 000 
WOME: WO EI ai eit ces eae lice teat sc, ch ics caicliacieon 1, 107, 000 
DIAG UIE ON aa es cg em ceivasndcige palace aa etait ap ctieaioalat 1, 253, 990 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force Re- 
serve officers traveling to and from active duty training sites, including school 
training. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 fund requirements 


Program | Fiscal vear Fiseal vear 
: 1958 | 1959 





Training category A, pay group A_-_- 


ae oe ag 254, 139 | 
Training category B, pay group B 


: Js awa hiaalins kaa e aeee 354, 459 
Training category C, pay group D__. sisd aiaaln’ad canbe nipeas ic coincaio aiesanioteniaminaneen 24, 738 


$254, 520 
264, 684 








| 

| 
107, 898 
Training category D, pay group D_-...- in cahbemssghe xen diate Ga ae 17, 283 15, 897 
Subtotal annual 15-day tours... ssiengeaoneednntlbabeandanies 650, 619 642, 999 
NE TEs CREEL NE ee ininsd deca nie adeaianacend edad 400, 204 496, 053 
Special tours. ........-. ee Br 59 47, 545 59, 091 
AFROTC graduates on 6-month active duty : 8, 055 375 
Total project 757 fund requirements._ - a 1, 107, 319 1, 198, 518 
Rounded to_---..--- oe =e een SEO 1, 107, 000 1, 199, 000 


The increase in fiscal year 1959 funds as compared to fiscal year 1958 is a net 
amount composed of the following program modifications which are in direct 
support of the program elements outlined in budget project 751: 

(a) An increase of category AA tours from 7,388 to 7,642.* 

(b) A decrease of category BB tours from 16,879 to 12,604. 

(c) An increase of category CD tours from 1,178 to 5,138. 

(dad) A decrease of category DD tours from 823 to 757. 

(e) An increase of 11,190 officers attending school training. 

(f) An increase of officer special tours. 

(g) A decrease in the number of AFROTC officer graduates on 6 months’ 
active duty. 


a es — 
| Number | Miles | Cost per} Require- 





}traveling| (round | traveler ment 

| trip) | 
Training category A, pay group A ! : = maa 7, 272 |... $35. 00 | $254, 520 

Training category B, pay group B | | | 
ARU (specialist-paid) ; és 6, 617 350 21.00 | 138, 957 
MOARS (on-the-job training) , . 5, 987 350 | 21.00 | 125, 727 
Training category C, pay group D . a 5, 138 | 350 | 21.00 | 107, 898 
Training category D, pay group D ; | 757 | 350 | 21.00 | 15, 897 
School training F 4, 849 | 1, 705 | 102. 30 | 496, 053 

Initial tours, pay group F: AFROTC 6-month trainees, | 
number completing training (1 way . | 25 250 15. 00 375 

Special tours: | | 

Reserve Forces Policy Board & 2, 000 120 00 960 
Reserve policy committees | 47 2,000 | 120 00 | 5, 640 
Local committees on AFR policy 80 674 38 82 3, 106 
Advance and rear echelon cadre | 370 222 13 32 4, 928 
Training and supervision personnel ‘ - iactiiedeeca Real 1,319 350 21 00 | 27, 699 
Conferences and briefings oe 4 931 300 18.00 | 16, 758 
Total requirements project 757 inte Sb aaa : es 1, 198, 518 
Rounded to-__----_- ‘ a poesia si — ; y | 1,199, 000 





1 50 percent by commercial and 50 percent by military aircraft. 


Project 758. Travel, active duty training, airmen 


Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1959 sn aaa it ak cn a a rence abla is $1, 409, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 si cbse acacia is oan, Dia Sal a ae gk 1, 446, 000 
Beeen POR? BOW. ae a a eee 527, 671 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force 
Reserve airmen traveling to and from active duty training sites, including 
school training. 


1370 of these officers are reflected under the special tours section of the following table 
as “Advance and rear echelon cadre.” 








~ 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


monary we of me aor 1958 and fiscal oe 1959 fund requirements 





Program Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 } 1959 

a —$—$ $$$ $$ ——__—___—_—— } | — - — 

Training category A, pay group A._.........-...-- sila cues $249, 508 | $245, 295 
Training category B, pay group B-...............-- . beau shee emit 204, 572 198, 365 
Training category C, pay group D-............-........ a i. | 17, 892 42, 189 
Training category D, pay group D-_.............-.....--..-- ‘ | 399 525 
Subtotel annual 15-day tours. ....6..cccnccccceccncascssnccsecee , 472, 371 486, 374 
School training - selec I a es Al Sa 82, 008 101, 157 
Special tours. - -. <i ts Sciam cu enabi oaoieie ahaa tah chia : 37, 581 11,779 
ee CTD: COO Bn ook. cctcctndtcenedncbaddandiidenwne Sait 854, 494 809, 207 
Total project 758 fund requirements-_...............----..--. at 1, 446, 454 1, 408, 517 
PIOUIANE Wii ddnnccnnncnwsccevassetencdesdusesanbananiiee : 1, 446, 000 1, 409, 000 





The decrease in fiscal year 1959 funds as compared to fiscal year 1958 is a net 
amount composed of the following program modifications which are in direct 
support of the program elements outlined in budget project 752: 

(a) A decrease of category AA tours from 13,455 to 13,1782 

(b) A decrease of category BB tours from 9,600 7 dy 

(c) An increase of category CD tours from 852 2,009. 

(d) An increase of category DD tours from 19 ws 25 

(e) An increase of airmen school tours from 789 to 976. 

(f) A decrease of airmen special tours, where travel is involved in other 
than military aircraft, chiefly in recruiting personnel. 

(g)A decrease in the number of nonprior service airmen on 6-months active 
duty. 





Number - Mile | Cost per | Require- 
traveling (roun d | traveler | ment 
trip) | | 
— : : 4 . Ce: | 
Training category A. Pay group A._- seis 36 ers $19, 26 | $245, 295 
Training category B. Pay group B: | | 
ARU (specialist-paid) nee me 8, 356 350 | 21. 00 175, 476 
MOARS (on-the-job training) 879 434 26.04 | 22, 889 
Training category C. Pay group D 2, 009 350 | 21.00 | 42, 189 
Training category D. Pay group D | 25 350 21. 00 525 
School training | | 
Technical training courses d ibe 751 2, 200 | 132. 00 | 99, 132 
Flying transition training ; 225 150 | 9.00 | 2, 025 
Special tours: | | 
Local committees on AFR policy 16 222 | 13. 32 213 
Recruiting ‘ 28 3M 18. 00 5, 148 
Advance and rear echelon cadre 442 | 242 | 14. 52 | 6, 418 
Initial tours. Pay group F | 
Input to L eckiend AFB (BMT) a | 3, 887 | 1, 175 | 70. 50 274, 034 
From BMT to tech training or on-the- -job training 3, 725 1, 050 63. 00 234, 675 
Return to home unit | 4, 553 1, 100 66. 00 300, 498 
Total requirements project 758 1, 408, 517 
Rounded to. eA = | 1, 409, 000 
Project 759. Other costs 
Program requirements : 
ge ee ee eet ee ee i ee ne re $115, 000 
TINUED UNNI TR iis cesta cal ctctcietbnace ates aeeaiah pepe naman veconeacag mab iabunealt 109, 000 
RCM FOE TG avian hs Sennen aa enn ania 23, 814 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are to provide for death gratuity pay- 
ments to beneficiaries of Air Force Reserve personnel who die while partici- 
pating in or as a result of injury received or disease contracted while partici- 
pating in active or inactive duty training. These funds will also provide for 
pay and allowances during periods of disability and hospitalization to members 





1442 of these airmen are reflected under the special tours section of the following table 
as “Advance and rear echelon cadre.” 
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of the Air Force Reserve who suffer injury or contract disease in line of duty 
while participating in active or inactive duty training. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary nee ~ fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 fund ee 





Program | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 














1958 1959 

a fin esa i sys we! m 4s oe ot Ste see Or 
Death gratuities: | 
eS EA ee ace Aas ea Seine haiasaae were $48, 000 | 
siicasa tit, x2kcs aka saachdcichsichindlics haiti aRaAeaaPobesaa eee 2, 200 | 
RE NINN So icccinininnacascsdscktatapcceacbanadewemesseieee 50, 200 bi 

Pay and allowances during periods of disability and hospitalization: | a ea 1 

ae ae ent ge ee ihn thie ated Dias <i Cadena dae 48, 024 
PS is siecininin SSE eee ai cae ee Se Se 11, 088 | 
Total disability and hospitalization...................___- anal 59, 112 | 

Total project 757—fund requirements___.............-.......--------- ry, ” 109, 312 | WS, 312 

Rounded to___._..__- ice inied cgidectivincdiodh ete a nasteaaeiiach 109, 000 | 115, 000 
' ' 








Death gratuities 


Fund requirements for pay of death gratuities are based on payment of 6 
months’ base pay and, if eligible, incentive pay, as indicated below. The esti- 
mated number of deaths have been determined from actual experience in prior 
years related to the number of personnel participating in training. 














Number of Average | Require- 
deaths amount | ment 
a a 18 $3, 000 | $54, 000 
SS RCo he ab ae tS a ee coe 2 1, 100 | 2, 200 
CT J sovseenseensee| cosecneeecene| 56, 200 





Pay and allowances during periods of disability and hospitalization 


Members of the Air Force Reserve on active or inactive duty training who suf- 
fer injury, contract disease, or suffer disability in line of duty from disease 
or injury, are entitled to hospitalization and pay and allowances during such hos- 


pitalization. Fund requirements are based on number of personnel and days of 
hospitalization as follows: 





Number of Total days | Daily = of 














personnel hospitalized pay and Requirement 

hospitalized ne allowances 
Officers _- -- Lg 15 2, 400  ‘-en $20. 01 $48, 024 
Airmen. ... 10 1, 600 | 6. 93 11, 088 
Total disability and hosvitalization 59, 112 


115, 312 
115, 000 


| 
— io ictacinien | 
Total requirements, project 759 “ . a ee 
Rounded to 5 : — ‘ 
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ProGRAM 770. Reserve OrricerR CANDIDATES 


Summary of requirements by project 


Title 1957 1958 











| 1959 
Project | actual | estimate estimate 
No. | | } 
(i) | (2) (3) | (4) 
iG ; >| : alien ae : an 
771 | Pay and allowances___.......- oaks ta __.| $3, 464, 468 | $3, 306, 000 $3, 357, 000 
775 | Individual clothing _ _- an write 2, 169,657 | 2,367,000 | 2, 719, 000 
776 | Subsistence in kind-_.-.-.---- 7 | 161, 804 | 177, 000 | 170, 000 
FEy FeO sh adh ee bi cis cede een 458, 846 | 458, 000 | 482, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) - - -- iam | 6, 254, 775 vt 6, 308, 000 6, 728, 000 


} | 
| 


PROGRAM INTRODUCTION 


The mission of the Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps program is to 
develop in prospective college graduates the qualities of leadership and other 
attributes essential for their advancement to positions of responsibility as com- 
missioned officers. This training program is designed to produce qualified junior 
officers for the regular Air Force, Air Force Reserve, and the Air National Guard 
with particular emphasis on the flying aspect of the Air Force requirement for 
junior officers. 

The following schedule reflects the estimated Air ROTC strengths for fiscal 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959: 


Air ROTC progr am 


Actual, fiscal year i Estimated, fiscal year Estimated, fiscal year 
1957 1958 


ec 
| 


| Begin End a {averae | Berin | End | [average Pei | End ‘wah 
= ee Pe icdemttaachandcth ha eabedbae Meas — B24 


| 


Air science I____..-.--- | 55,256 | 44,250 | 49,753 | 55,500 | 44,000 | 49,750 | 56, 000 44,500 | 50. 250 
Air science II___..-......---| 31, 837 | 27,495 | 29, 666 34,000 | 28,800 | 31,400 | 34,800 | 29; 500 | 32, 150 
Air science IIT. -- | 5,681 5, 199 5,540 | 6,000 5,600 | 5,800 | 5,900 5, 470 5, 685 
Air science IV _.__- --------| 5,900] 5,597 | 5,749} 5,100 | 4,900} 5,000 | 5,450} 5,200 | 5,325 

Total.................| 98,674 | 82,541 | 90,708 100, 600 | 83, 300 | 91, 950 |102, 150 | 84,670 | 93, 410 


a ee ee ae parr ay iv AEA | | 


In addition to pursuing air-science studies during the academic phase of col- 
lege, Air Reserve Officer Training Corps students are required to attend a summer 
encampment, to receive practical on-the-job field training, which is a prerequisite 
to becoming a commissioned officer. The summer encampment is of 28 days 
duration and is normally attended between air science III and IV courses during 
June, July, and August. The following schedule reflects the anticipated number 
of AFROTC students attending summer-camp training during fiscal year 1957, 
fiscal year 1958, and fiscal year 1959. 


AFROTC students attending summer encampment 


Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 





3,385 students during July 1956 | 3,000 students during July 1957 | 3,000 students during July 1958 








for 14 days. for 15 days. for 12 days. 

3,300 students during July-August | 2,400 students during July- | 2,500 students during July- 
1956 for 28 days. August 1957 for 28 days. | August 1958 for 28 days 

3,000 students during June 1957 lents during June 1958 | 3,000 students during June 1959 
for 13 days. "for 16 di ays. for 16 days. 

178,790 camp days... y 160,200 camp days.--........-... -| 154,000 camp days. 


Project 771. Pay and allowances 
Program requirements : 


Fa OT, MN, II sss ies ds hse ccaeeabsinge et ciescaien a, comes . $3, 357, 000 
Piecal OIE | AG saa ccc ce ntinncteatieinendes ka dana 3, 306, 000 


WRG) WORE TE icici ea waste ec encanta ea ti 3, 464, 468 





ee aeenae et 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for commutation in lieu of subsistence for 
air science III and air science IV, Reserve Officers Training Corps students and 
for basic pay of AFROTC students attending summer encampments, death gra- 
tuity payments, and social security payments. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 fund requirements 








Program Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 

Basic pay, summer encampment !_____.._.........-_----- pease teed $416, 520 $400, 400 
Ceram Gaons Sts Theas OF StOIsteNOR osc 5 oc ec cent csccwcscccccecnsesesens 2, 879, 024 2, 947, 260 
eases eeeoremce Contripution Act... ii6< ssc cula bude dnne dene Becwstbess- a 9, 372 9, 009 
I I 8s si cee echeaamataih laititatida trang tee 800 800 
EER SS 

ee | a a 3, 305, 716 | 3, 357, 469 
Ben WO... ...------- ronracnnnecnneaneceeesenenannnccanmenvocenanene! 3, 306, 000 | 3, 357, 000 


1 The fund requirements for basic pay at summer enecampments are directly related to the number of 
man-days at camp in each fiscal year, which are determined from the actnal dates that the encampments are 


to be held. These requirements are determined for each fiscal year by using the method indicated in the 
computations for the fiscal year 1959 fund requirements. 


The basic authority for payment of commutation in lieu of subsistence is con- 
tained in section 9387 of title 10, United States Code, and the rate is established 
annually by the Secretary of Defense. Provision is made to furnish commuta- 
tion in lieu of subsistence for air science III and IV students for a maximum of 
609 days per student at the rate of $0.90 per day. The basic authority for pay- 
ments to students is also contained in section 9385e of title 10, United States 
Code. Provision is made to pay students attending summer encampments at the 
rate of basic pay for grade E-1 (basic airmen) which is $2.60 per day. 


(a) Basic pay, summer encampment 





Students| Days Total Daily Pies 








Time of training attend- at man- rate ment 
ingcamp} camp days 
NS ts i PS be Sa dao bde ce eee 3, 000 12 36, 000 $2. 60 $93, 600 
id ae penincaeseapiarenaaes 2, 500 28 70, 000 2. 60 182, 000 
A ee uienatenien 3, 000 16 48, 000 2. 60 124, 800 
Total basic pay, summer encampment....._...|-.-..--..-]......-.-- BBA GOO bo ncg niece 400, 400 





(b) Commutation in lieu of subsistence 


































| Average Average Gross Net man- Daily Require- 
Status yearly days paid | man-days days ! rate ment 
} number | _ yearly 
Ae eee et... -._--...-... | 5, 685 274 , 557, 690 1, 526, 536 $0. 90 $1, 373, 882 
Air science IV __.__--- waiter’ 5, 325 335 , 783, 875 1, 748, 198 . 90 1, 573, 378 
| | | ——_—_—— 
Total commutation in | 
inns 08 Gaeiee ee 3, 341,565 | 3,274, 734 .90 | 2, 947, 260 





! Reflects 2 percent reduction for excused absences. 


(c) Death gratuities (authorized by title 3, Public Law 881, 84th Cong.) : 


Man-Gays-it: CMDs ccc ncecccccnnnckeecesueenieenenseeaeens 154, 000 

LA VOLGO: GO FART SOREN BR CORI iiiieiek hike nasi batt ave einnaindgctameeten 428 

Number of deaths per thousand training per man-years_____----~--- 2 

oe OE A MI NI is ws knives ee igi babies nek an ea ae 1 

RI MRRE TE anova sein eran pamidam abundance $800 
EROS Ss a ec oe ee es ce een aie $800 

(@) Federal Insurance Contribution Act (summer encampment) (authorized by 

ree Ear SL, TOS COR, ) ei cesecitnieictancs as coven neenisea iat eee. 9, 009 

TOCAL  SOUUITOIDONES OTOICCE TC ReinccckoccideiniadseeGhnalemaaeaoals 3, 357, 469 


UN MD sce ct cancncc atc incense ania oop beeen aed aaa ce 3, 357, 000 
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Project 775. Individual clothing 
Program requirements: 


RCL « LOG cis cis nisteccench aegis ig tala an blastoma $2, 719, 000 
Piecal: pear 1006. oe ee ee Seg 2, 367, 000 
WiCR) FOR TOG scessick wicca ete 2, 169, 657 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for purchase of uniforms for students 
enrolled in the AFROTC program. The institution concerned may elect to re- 
ceive uniforms in kind or to receive a monetary allowance in lieu thereof. Those 
institutions which receive uniforms in kind issue the uniform to the student for 
use while he is enrolled in the Air Reserve Officer Training Corps program. The 
uniform is turned in upon completion of training. Those institutions which 
receive cash in lieu of uniforms procure the uniforms on the open market, and 
issue the uniform to the student. Normally, the advanced-course student is 
permitted to retain the uniform upon completion of training. The majority of 
the institutions desire the uniforms in kind for air science I and II students 
and a monetary allowance in lieu of uniforms for air science III students. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 fund requirements 








' 
Program Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 | 19:9 
seni AR i ii ai NI a * ccteciaa cee ee FS 
Uniforms in kind a $267, 843 | $121, 000 
Commutation in lieu of uniforms- > 2, 099, 200 | 2, 598, 125 


Total project 775, fund requirements_.-- 


2, 367, 043 | 2, 719, 125 
Rounded to_..___--_- 


2, 367, 000 2, 719, 000 


The cost of clothing has been computed on the basis of issue of uniforms and 
commutation in lieu of uniforms as follows: 

(a) Uniforms in kind.—The dollar requirement is determined by estimating 
the total requirements for “in kind” uniforms including replacement items and 
subtracting the on-hand inventory. The table of allowances 1-21B, as amended, 
lists the prescribed authorization per student. The estimate is computed on the 
basis that 16.69 percent of the air science I and II students and 1.78 percent of 
the air science III students in nonmilitary type schools will receive uniforms 
in kind. Provision has been made for replacement due to wear. The require 
ment for uniforms for students attending summer encampments has been in- 
cluded in this estimate. 


Total requirement for issue of clothing in kind _...__._-.___________ $121, 000 


(b) Commutation in lien of uniforms.—It is estimated, upon the basis of past 
experience, that the institutions will desire commutation in lieu of uniforms 
for 83.31 percent of the air science I and II students and for 98.22 percent of 
the air science III students in nonmilitary type schools, and 100 percent for 
all in military type schools. The rate of commutation for fiscal year 1959 is 
$25 for basic students and $100 for air science III students in nonmilitary type 
schools and $50 for basic students, and $200 for air science III students in mili- 
tary type schools. 


1 


Estimated Percent on Number | 

Status of students | enrollment | commutation) receiving | Rate| Requiremert 
| in lieu of uniforms 

(0 neeiereeneemaereenneniaan - _ | | —ernnme —_ 

Air science I and IT students: 
In military type schools | 2, 800 | 100. 00 2,800 | $50 $140, ©00 
In nonmilitary type schools 88, 000 | 83. 31 73, 313 25 | 1, 832, 825 

Air science III students: | 

In military type schools. 450 100. 00 | 450 | $200 90, 000 
In nonmilitary type schools. . . . 5, 450 98. 22 | 5,353 | 100 | 535, 300 





en 


Total commutation in lieu of uni- 

forms__. ; A fede laldinent eee > ate Pai e.4 soos «te 2, 598, 125 
Total requirements project 775...__| Ms} 2 1 
Ch REESE 





SR ag 





| 
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Project 776. Subsistence in kind 


Program requirements: 
Fiseal year 1959___ 170, 000 
OU OS rr rr ee ee ae 177, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 : 161, 804 


Ke 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for subsistence of Air Force Reserve 
Officers Training Corps students while training at summer camp. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements in this project are directly related to the number of 
man-days of camp occurring during the fiscal year which are determined from 
the actual dates that the encampments will be held. Consideration has been 
given to students excused from attendance at meals and for periods of hospital- 
ization. Experience indicates that an excused absentee rate of 9 percent is 
applicable, and this rate has been used in computing the fund requirements 
below : 





| | 























Number | Days at | | Net man- | Ration Require- 
| of students; camp | Man-days days value ment 
at camp 
7 ee | 2 | % 
PE. ctkencckiktbacen saan 3, 000 | 12 36, 000 33, 876 | $1. 21 $40, 990 
July-August mo: .... 2, 500 28 70, 000 61, 180 | 1. 21 74, 028 
PE ES heewcaaaacocns 3, 000 | 16 48, 000 45, 168 1. 21 54, 653 
tonal a 
Total project 776 fund | F | 
requirements siapinnas a 154, 000 | 140, 224 3, 169, 671 
EE Maer ot Oe caccéunncntanuennae wile Lo hnpale aes Libvisc-captyhtasdesnbabalee 170, 000 
| | 
Project 777. Travel 
Program requirements: 
UCR SOO TO isnt entire ee aes $482, 000 
Put. RIG be ess Ai OS ee a 458, 000 
amen ete TOR ai os ica auedlds wel liebe 458, 846 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are for travel of Air Reserve Officer Training Corps 
students to and from summer camps. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Students are authorized transportation in kind or reimbursement at the rate 
of 5 cents per mile (sec. 9385 of title 10, United States Code). The summer 
camps will be located throughout the United States at Regular Air Force in- 
stallations. Average mileage in fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 is based 
on actual fiscal year 1957 experience and planned campsites for budget years. 





Average Students 
Time of training mileage Rate per Cost per attending Require- 
to/from mile trip camp ment 


campsite 


| 





| | 
July 1958_.-_-- eseacnes -| 876 $0. 05 $43. 80 | 3,000 | $131, 400 
July-August eas ees 1, 752 . 05 87.60 | 2, 500 | 219, 000 
ONIN ae ee 876 | .05 | 43. 80 3, 000 | 131, 400 
Total sequoements, proj- | | 
NE ia aac . . intent jar anibdl doggie aiinas aideanuulaytearen sivkaneene emiene | 481, 800 
Rounded to...------ ee eS bern er eee 482, 000 


Mr. Manon. We will now proceed to consideration of the Reserve 
requirements. 


Will you please proceed, General Nazzaro? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF Drrecror or PersONNEL PLANNING 


General Nazzaro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
only the pay and allowances for Air Force Reserve personnel are 
contained in this appropriation request. Other costs of the Air Force 
Reserve program are integrated into Active Force costs and are sub- 
mitted and justified as a portion of the overall Air Force requests 
by appropriation areas. The Air Force Reserve personnel appropri- 
ation request for fiscal year 1959, therefore, includes only funds for 
pay, travel, clothing, and subsistence for both the Air Force Reserve 
and the AFROTC. We are requesting $50 ere: to support these 
programs during fiscal year 1959 of which $43,772,000 1s for the 
Reserve and $6,728,000 is for the AFROTC (chart i). 


CuartT No. 1.—Fiscal year 1959 budget request 


ie Troree Resetvit..n.ck acdsee nica mnteatiowwiads: mote eee. $43, 772, 000 
PFS cin wnisaesnisinpiiniag pel baited a alicia aia i ee ee 6, 728, 000 
Total 


a Ss nan Bae cpm es ee see so alle ean Rae coor Retina aaccercteete 50, 500, 000 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS 


Last year, in this appropriation area, we received $55 million for 
the fiscal year 1958 program. Since that time, however, certain neces- 
sary actions have been taken which have caused us to modify our 
original program. I would like, briefly, to discuss a few of these 
significant developments. 

"As you know, a study had been conducted by a committee of gen- 
eral officers who examined the Reserve programs and recommended 
that (a) action be expedited to employ Reserve units in functions 
they would be expected to assume on D-day, (4) that those units not 
required on D-day be considered for inactivation, and (c) that the 
peacetime training for Reserve units, as well as individuals, be di- 
rected toward realistic and productive missions. Subsequent to this 
study, during 1957, a reexamination of all Air Force Reserve pro- 
grams was made with a view toward the realinement of our Reserve 
structure based on wartime requirements. As a result of this evalu- 
ation, the Air Force Reserve unit structure was reduced from 24 
tactical wings and 62 support-type units to 15 troop-carrier wings 
and 55 support-type units. These changes in the Reserve unit struc- 
ture are in consonance with the active force and revised D- day mobi- 
lization requirements. This reorganization of the Reserve flying unit 

rogram will result in airlift units being concentrated in the Air 
Fore ‘e Reserve while the Reserve fighter forces will be provided by 
the Air National Guard. This provides a clear delineation of mis- 
sions while at the same time simplifying administration, training, 
supply, and facilities problems. 

Another factor affecting the program of this fiscal year is reflected 
by the results of a project whereby the Air Force undertook to match 
the Reserve inventory against mobilization requirements by grade 

and skill. As of June 30, 1957, there were some 11,000 Reservists who, 
at. that time, had not been matched against mobilization require- 
ments and consequently had to be removed from pay status. This 
resulted in a lower beginning strength for fiscal year 1958 than was 


a ae 
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originally programed. The matching process, however, is of a con- 
tinuing nature, and as of this date, some 4,000 of these personnel have 
since been restored to the paid program. All of the actions outlined 
above, coupled with the results of a review of all Air Force programs 
incident to economy action, led the Air Force to develop a Reserve 
program for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 that can be realistically pro- 
jected in an orderly fashion through subsequent years (chart 2). 

Mr. Chairman, this chart illustrates the revised fiscal year 1958 
program and the projected personnel program for fiscal year 1959. 

The broken red line indicates the fiscal year 1958 program status as 
of December 1957. The lower actual beginning strength for fiscal 
year 1958 resulted from the inability of the Reserve recruiting pro- 
gram to produce the enlistments anticipated for fiscal year 1957, 
coupled with the unexpected attrition, resulting from the projection 
of 11,500 personnel and this lower beginning strength and, conse- 
quently, reduced force strength: that is, 24 to 15 wings, which will 
result in end strength this fiscal year 1958 of approxim: ately 69,000 as 
compared to the original estimate of approximately 84,000. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE PROGRAM 


The Air Force Reserve portion, i. e., $43,772,000, of the budget pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1959 that we are presenting is based on 15 troop 
carrier wings, 55 support type units and 50,400 individual Reservists. 
This program has been arrived at after careful analysis of each pro- 
gram element on a separate basis and in light of those actions I have 
just covered. 


OBJECTIVES AND POLICIES 


The objective of the Air Force Reserve is to provide both units and 
individuals, capable of carrying out their assigned missions, as estab- 
lished by current war plans. To achieve this objective, units must 
be organized, manned, trained, and equipped. Likewise, the individ- 
uals must be trained and available for a wartime buildup, based on 
D-day requirements and subsequently, after D-day, all attrition 
requirements. 

The USAF Reserve policies are directed toward the achievement of 
our stated objective and I should like to review a few of these policies 
with you. 

1. Our training programs are directed toward filling with qualified 
people those positions which are required on D-day and subsequent to 
D-day. 

2. Unit positions are identified by grade and by skill as reflected by 
the table of organization for the particular type of unit. Individual 
positions to augment the major air commands on D-day, and attrition 
replacement personnel, are likewise identified by grade and skill. 

3. Pay is provided only for those Reservists who volunteer for and 
are assigned to mobilization positions, either unit or individual, and 
meet training and participation standards. 

4. These volunteers are required to be in a ready status and immedi- 
ately available for recall whenever required to perform their assigned 
tasks in the defense of our Nation. 
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5. The amount of training which is programed for each of these 
volunteers is the minimum amount which, in our judgment, will allow 
each individual to maintain an acceptable degree of skill to carry out 
his assigned duties. 

Our paid training strength, as programed for end fiscal year 1959, 
provides for 25,100 Reservists within the unit program, and 50,400 
within the individual program. This paid strength will total 75,500. 

The training programs which are being presented today have been 
developed in consideration of the objective and policies which I have 
just outlined. 


UNIT TRAINING PROGRAM 


First, I will discuss the unit training program. This training pro- 
gram is organized into both combat and support type unit programs. 
Reservists assigned to these units train as a team. These units are 
earmarked for service with an Active Force command in the event of 
mobilization and will be called up as units. During peacetime, the 
Tactical Air Command assists the Continental Air Command, which is 
charged with overall conduct of our Air Force Reserve Training, in 
the preparation of training directives and in the supervision of train- 
ing for the unit. To this extent the Reserve unit functions as a com- 
ponent part of the parent command and keeps abreast of latest Air 
Force techniques and doctrine, thereby reducing to a minimum the 
time required for the Reserve unit to become effective. 


ATR RESERVE TECHNICIAN PLAN 


Another factor which will progressively make more effective the 
mobilization readiness of the Air Reserve flying units is the recently 
implemented Air Reserve Technician plan. The Air Reserve Tech- 
nician plan was proposed and developed for the purpose of providing 
the flying units with a hard core of highly skilled civilian reservists 
available for immediate mobilization. This plan will establish full- 
time civilian air technician positions in each Reserve flying unit—these 
positions to be filled by civilians who are, or will concurrently become, 
members of the Reserve unit with which they are employed. Appli- 
cants must meet all Federal civil service requirements for employment 
plus the military physical requirements for Reserve membership. Im- 
plementation of the plan will release a substantial number of active 
military personnel for other Air Force assignments. 

The Air Reserve Technician plan has been partly implemented, effec- 
tive January 1, 1958, at two Reserve locations, one at Ellington Air 
Force Base, Tex., and another at Davis Air Force Base, Okla., and it 
is planned at two additional locations by July 1, 1958. Complete 
implementation of this plan will be accomplished at the earliest pos- 
sible date, but must be predicated on the availability of appropriate 
civilian spaces required for the conversion. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to give the commitee cur- 
rent data on the Air Reserve technician plan. 

The Air Force has been able to make progress in its plan to imple- 
ment the Air Reserve Technician plan. By July 1, 1958, we plan 
to have about 1,750 air technicians at 21 locations. By the end of 
fiscal year 1959, or shortly thereafter, all of the approximately 5,000 
technicians will be in place at 36 locations. 








oo 
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Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, perhaps one of the reasons we are 
in a litle difficulty here is that while you have discussed the Air Re- 
serve Technician plan, you have not given us a good, concise picture 
of what it is. I think I understand it. It is pretty much like what 
we used to call in the National Guard “custodians” who were on a pay 
status as civilians during the week, and maintained all the equipment 
and property and were, of course, members of the unit and trained, 
and when called into service would be assigned to that unit. 

Please give us a little better picture of this program so we can 
better understand what it is. 


EXPLANATION OF AIR RESERVE TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


General Vipau. Mr. Scrivner, in essence, the program is pretty much 
as you describe it, and as it is being operated by the Air National 
Guard. This will take place in the Air Force Reserve where these 
technicians are civil service employees with all the emoluments and 
remunerations that a Federal civil service employee gets, over and 
above the military benefits. 

The pay will be about the same, except they have a Federal status. 
The numbers will vary by the location. In other words, if we only 
have one squadron at a location, there will be a smaller number located 
there than you would have at a larger location which has the wing 
headquarters and other units. As a maximum number you would 
have from 200 to 300 air technicians which would represent from 15 
percent to 20 percent of the table of organization manned strength 
of the unit. 

So, we will run from a low of, say, 60 to 70 technicians to a high 
of 200 or 300. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is substantially what it is: 

You will have a certain number of planes assigned to the units at 
these bases ? 

General Vipau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to maintain the planes and keep them 
running and you cannot do that just on Saturdays and Sundays? 

General Vipau. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. So. you have a certain number—I think you said 
somewhere around one-fifth—of your regularly required group of 
technicians who will not only be members of the unit and have their 

military assignment. and their training regularly with your unit, but 
who would also be there as civilian employees maintaining not merely 
the planes but all of your property there with that unit, and who 
will be paid civil-service pay for those particular jobs which they 
perform during the week. Then, if the unit is called into service, they 
forego their civil-service status and immediately undertake their mili- 
tary status in the regularly assigned position according to the table 
of organization ? 

General Vina. That is correct. The variance, Mr. Chairman, will 
come if the unit is located on an Air Force base, and does not need as 
much support as if it were off by itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. That relates to the numbers, and not to the program 
itself. 

General Vina. That is true. 
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TRAINING FOR AIR RESERVE TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Scrivner. These technicians will be assigned, and are the ones 
who will be sent to these technician training schools which you have 
mentioned here someplace? 

General Vipau. They will be eligible, although they might not be 
sent. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they might not need it, but if they 
need that particular technician training, then they will be sent there 
in their military status to take that training so they can be qualified 
to hold down the maintenance job which they will have at their own 
respective station ? 

General Vina. Yes, sir. 


VETERANS PREFERENCE IN THE AIR RESERVE TECHNICIAN PLAN 


Mr. Tuomas. Pursue that one step further in this regard: 

What preference, if any, does a veteran acquire in the program? 
T heard from some veterans and they are complaining. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume that they would be entitled to veter- 
ans preference, but this is a little different from straight civil service. 
They have a civil-service status for pay and retirement and all that, 
but it is just a little bit different and it does not come under the civil- 
service rules and regulations as some of the other positions do, as I 
understand it. 

General Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not have all the details, but that question might 
be more fully explained here. I am glad you raised the question, Mr. 
Thomas. 

Under civil service, if they compete for the job and take the exam- 
ination, then of course the veterans are given preference. 

General Vinau. This technican has to meet all the civil-service 
standards as well as have a Reserve assignment and be in a Ready 
Reserve status. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a dual situation, in other words. In the first 
place, if he cannot meet the training requirements 

Mr. Fioop. He can go into the civil-service position ? 

General Vian. The answer is if the employee meets the civil- 
Service requirements, then veterans preference legislation applies. 





MILITARY REQUIREMENTS OF AIR RESERVE TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Scrivner. That would be part of it, and if he meets the other 
then he has to meet the military requirement first ? 

General Vipau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The military requirement comes first, and the civil- 
service requirement comes second. as I understand it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that correct, General ? 

General Vipan. Yes, sir; he has to have the military affiliation 
before he is considered. 

Mr. Tromas. Then, if he has that, his five points veterans’ prefer 
ence obtains? 

General Vipau. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. The military angle is only important in that he must 

yass the military physical examination # 

General Vipat. He must be a member of the Reserve, sir, also. 

Mr. Fioop. But he has to qualify physically in order to be a mem- 
ber of the Reserve. You can have many veterans who are entitled to 
veterans’ preference under civil service but because of certain physical 
disabilities cannot qualify for the Reserve physically. That kind of 
veteran, or no veteran, could not get one of these “jobs, because he 
could not get in the Reserve because he cannot qualify physically and 
because he was a veteran and—happy New Year! 


AIR RESERVE TECHNICIAN PLAN 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this, and if there is any particular 
—_ nation about this particular program, it might be w ell to insert 
t this point in the record a statement concerning the same. 

m The statement referred to follows :) 


d z ESERVE t-CHNICIA? LAN 
Ain REs : TECHNICIAN PLA 


The Air Reserve Technician plan will establish full-time civilian positions in 
each Reserve flying unit incorporating the plan. These positions would be filled 
by civilians who must be eligible for, and willing to accept, active membership 
in the Reserve unit in which they would be employed. Applicants must meet 
all Federal civil-service requirements for employment plus the military physical 
requirements for Reserve membership. 

All ART positions are in the competitive service and are subject to existing 
civil-service rules and regulations. It is anticipated that officer type positions 
will be filled by the reassignment or transfer of current Air Force or other 
Federal employees who are members of the Air Force Reserve. Other positions 
will be filled either through transfer of employees or from competitive exaumia- 
tions which will be announced by six Continental Air Command boards of 
examiners to be established throughout the United States. Each board will be 
responsible for a designated geographic area and will service installations imple- 
menting the ART plan within that area. To be eligible for ART positions, all 
applicants must meet civil-service work experience requirements as well as Air 
Force physical requirements for Reserve membership. Prior service pesonnel 
meeting these requirements will be granted the veterans preference points 
applied. 


Mr. Manon. Proceed with your statement to its conclusion with- 
out interruption, General. 


UNIT TRAINING PROGRAM 


General Nazzaro. Reservists in the unit program are authorized 
pay for 48 inactive duty drills and 15 days active duty for training 
annually. Rated personnel in units are authorized an additional 36 
inactive duty drills for the purpose of accomplishing flying require- 
ments. The training accomplished by these units is realistic, involving 
air-cargo drops and actual troop carrier missions in coordination 
with Army ground forces. 

Also, as part of the unit program, there will be 3,600 nonprior 
service airmen enlisted under the 6 months Reserve program who will 
receive basic training followed by technical-school training, or on- 
the-job training in an active duty status. This program has been 
enthusiastically received and has proven an excellent source of pro- 
curement for young airmen within organized units. 


es 
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As of end fiscal year 1959, the paid participating reservists in the 
combat and support units programed will be 55 percent of the author- 
ized strength. Coupled with the assignment of selective assignees, 
however, the total unit manning aggregate strength will be 95 percent 
of the total unit authorization. 

Selective assignees, as you know, are those personnel, primarily 
airmen, who have been released from the active force but who still 
have a remaining legal service obligation which they fullfill by being 
selectively assigned against specific mobilization requirements. The 
period of such” assignment is normally 1 year. These personnel do 
not actively participate nor are they paid. However, they do provide 
3. expedient source of manning in the event of an emergency (chart 
3 

This chart reflects a 4-year comparison of the unit program. It 
graphically illustrates the numbers of officers and airmen who par- 
ticipate in respective units. 

The red shaded area of each bar, beginning with fiscal year 1957, 
indicates the selective assignees who have a remaining service obli- 
gation. 

The blue and brown areas indicate those who are paid active 
participants. 

The reduction shown for fiscal year 1958 as compared to fiscal year 
1957 resulted from the revised unit structure. 

The program for fiscal 1959 reflects a programed strength, includ- 
ing selective assignees, of approximately 41,000 as compared with the 
total requirement of almost 43,000, or 95 percent. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


I will now cover in broad terms the individual training program. 
As I stated earlier, 50.400 of the 75.500 paid Reservists programed 
for fiscal vear 1959 will train in the individual program. 

The individual training program is conducted, first, through train- 
ing in mobilization assignments; secondly, through the navigator 
training squadron program; and, thirdly, through training provided 
at the Air Reserve Centers. 

The training in the mobilization assignment program involves both 

rated and nonrated reservists who have specific assignments with the 
major commands. This training is accomplished by on-the-job per- 
formance at the location and in the specific position that these in- 
dividuals will occupy on D-day. Typical of the nonrated assignees 
are those who would be assigned to staff positions such as supply, 
maintenance, plans, and programs. These personnel perform 24 inac- 
tive duty drills and 15 days of active duty for training annually. 
Reservists in drill pay status receive 1 day’s pay for each period of 
inactive duty training. 

Those mobilization assionees, whose civilian occupations are com- 
parable to the military skills in which thev will be utilized in the 
event of mobilization. perform only 15 davs of active duty for training 
annually. No paid drills are authorized for these personnel. 

The reservist who is rated and has a D-day mobilization assignment 
is required to meet the same minimum flying proficiency requirements 
in his aeronautical skill that a member of the active force must meet 
and, therefore, is authorized 48 paid drills and 15 days active duty for 
training annually. 
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The second individual training program is that associated with the 
Navigator Training Squadron. These squadrons are organized as 
units only for the purpose of administration and training of the per- 
sonnel who for the most part undergo training in advanced navigation 
techniques, both electronic and celestial. 

A third method for training Reservists is that conducted by the 93 
Air Reserve centers that have been established in geographical loca- 
tions where Reserve populations are concentrated. The Reserve cen- 
ter training encompasses two categories of personnel. First, those 
who have a mobilization assignment to a major command, but who 
cannot be trained by the major command because of geographical dis- 
tances involved. These Reserve personnel accomplish 24 inactive-duty 
drills and 15 days’ active duty for training annually. 

The second category of personnel tr ained by the Air Reserve centers 
are those Reservists who will be needed to meet the attrition require- 
ments subsequent to D-day. This category is the lowest priority ele- 
ment within the paid Reserve program since they do not train for ¢ 
specific assignment but will be used as replacements when and if re- 
quired. These personnel will receive pay only for 15 days’ active duty 
for training (chart 4). 

This chart shows the growth of the individual training program for 
fiscal year 1956 through fiscal year 1959. By the end “of fiscal year 
1959, we hope to have assigned approximately 95,000 individuals in- 
cluding, of course, the 44,000 plus selected assignees as shown in red. 

As shown by the blue and gold areas, 50,000 plus will be paid active 
participants. These are the personnal who are trained by the major 
command of assignment or in Air Reserve centers. 


ACTIVE DUTY TOURS AND SCHOOL TRAINING 


T will now briefly cover active-duty tours and school training. In 
addition to inactive-duty drills and 15 days of active-duty training, 
special active-duty tours are provided for selected officers and airmen 
for periods up to 90 days’ duration. These special tours consist of 
joint airborne maneuvers, air rescue alerts, and logistical airlift mis- 
sions. An excellent example of this tvne of training is an operation 
known by the name of Swift Lift. This operation is one which in- 
volves the use of Reserve aircraft and crews to transport personnel 
and high priority equipment for active force combat commands. In 
an 8-month period, April through December of last year, Air Force 
Reserve aircraft transported a total of 1,300 tons of cargo, in excess 
of 1 million ton-miles, for the Tactical Air Command. In a similar 
period, while performing routine training flights, Air Force Reserve 
units transported cargo for Strategic Air Command approximately 
500.000 ton-miles. These missions offer the most realistic training 
possible and provide the active establishment with this service at no 
additional cost. This airlift capability is programed to double during 
the next year as more squadrons enter into the program. 

The fiscal year 1959 program envisages a total of 10,800 officers and 
3.100 airmen on special tours. For example, 6.200 officers and airmen 
will participate in logistical airlift and overwater training flights. 
The average tour for overwater-training flights is 4 days whereas the 
logistical airlift tours average 14 days. . 
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Another type of training is provided through our schools program. 
This training is given selected reservists by the Air Training Com- 
mand and the Air University. Courses vary in length from 10 to 300 
days. The types of courses a Reservist may attend are the Air War 
College, the Air Command and Staff College, the Squadron Officers’ 
Course, and numerous other flying and technical training courses. 
Reservists attending these schools do so in an active duty for training 
status. In fiscal year 1959, the Air Force is programing 4,850 officers 
and 975 airmen for school tours. 

Mr. Froop. Any time the Air Force wanted to move anybody or 
anything at any place or any time, that could immediately be ‘classified 
as a training program, is that right? Either active service or 
reservists ? 

Any time you want an airplane to go from point A to point B with 
any person or anything regardless of what it might be, that is a train- 
ing mission; is that right ? 

General Nazzaro. It could be classified as a training mission. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I thought. 


AFROTC 


General Nazzaro. I will now cover the program for the AFROTC. 
The $6,728,000 requested for the AFROTC program will provide for 
pay and allowances, subsistence, clothing, and travel for the 
AFROTC cadets. 

Our objectives in the Air Force ROTC program are to provide 
a source of flying officers and nonrated specialists to meet the needs 
of the Active Air Force. 

Here again, as in the case of the Air Force Reserve, our policies are 
designed to meet our objectives. These include: 

1. Selectively controlled advanced course enrollments to provide 
for the requirements of the Active Force, both in quantity and 
quality. 

2. That all graduates will be commissioned, and except for vet- 
erans, called to active duty, normally within 1 year after graduation. 

The Air Force ROTC program places major emphasis in Air Force 
leadership development. The courses and the training are designed 
to provide basic officer education and to motivate individuals toward 
Air Force careers. The program, conducted in 179 ROTC units, 
consists of two phases: The basic course and the advanced course. 

The basic course is composed of air science I and IT and corre- 
sponds with the freshman and sophomore years of college. It is 
designed to give the student a general understanding of the Air 
Force and the significance of airpower in modern warfare. Since 
many institutions offering AFROTC require freshmen and sopho- 
mores to take military training, the basic course has large enrollments. 

The advanced course is composed of air science TIT and TV and cor- 
responds with the junior and senior years. The training provided is 
more advanced and specialized than that offered in the basic course. 
The enrollment is considerably smaller in the advanced course, be- 
cause it is selectively controlled by the Air Force to meet active duty 
needs. Students accepted for this phase must possess the basic physi- 
cal and aptitude qualifications required for a commission. 
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We estimate that requirements within the Air Force Reserve can be 
satisfied by those ROTC officers who revert to inactive status wpon 
completion of their formal active-duty tours. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, during the present fiscal year it has been necessary to 
realine our Air Force Reserve program to insure that it is in proper 
balance with our Active Force and can be realistically projected 
through subsequent years. Pay status assignments in the Air Force 
Reserve are programed to reach 69,300 by the end of fiscal year 1958 
and 75,500 by the end of fiscal year 1959." The approval of $50.5 mil- 
lion for the Air Force Reserve personnel appropri: ition will enable us to 
achieve our very necessary Air Force Reserve and AFROTC pro- 
grams. The funds requested are the result of mathematical computa- 
tions of statutory rates applied to the program I have outlined. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE IN 1958 APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What is your estimated unobligated balance in this ap- 
propriation as of the 30th of June 1958? 

General Bogart. As of June 30, 1958, sir, the unobligated balance in 
the Reserve personnel appropriation will be 

Mr. Surrr. Unobligated will be about $3 million. 

Mr. Marron. How about the unexpended ? 

General Bocarr. $7.8 million will be in the unliquidated obligation 
status. The $3 million to which Mr. Sufit referred will be the with- 
drawal and reversion to the Treasury, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you are slightly overestimating in the 
light of developments ? 

General Bogart. In the light of the reduced program ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Surtr. That is the reason for the short- fall j in the obligations 
this year 





RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION ’S ATTITUDE TOWARD RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. As you know, there is a Reserve Officers Association. 
Do you know what the attitude is of that organization with respect 
to the fiscal year 1959 program? Are they happy with it? Do you 
know, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Smiru. I believe they have indicated to us they would like to see 
a larger program, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent? 

Mr. Smirn. I do not think they have indicated specifically what it 
should be, but they would like to see a larger program than we think 
is necessary, in accordance with our requirements. 

Mr. Manon. Did they oppose that in the 1958 program ? 

Mr. Smirn. They did write letters to the Secretary of Defense in 
opposition to it. 
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ADEQUACY OF 1958 AND 1959 PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Do you think what has been done with the fiscal year 
1958 program is in the best interests of all concerned ? 

Mr. Smirn. We do., Mr Chairman. The Secretary reviewed in 
great detail the proposed programs that were recommended and they 
had been reviewed also within the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
I might say that we feel that they are adequate in view of the overall 
programs of the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. You feel that the fiscal year 1959 program is reason- 
ably adequate? 

Mr. Smiru. We do. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on my right? 

Mr. Fioop. Do I understand you to tell Mr. Mahon that the protest 
from the Reserve Officers Association is casual and mild and pro 
forma and not bona fide and vigorous and so on ? 

Mr. Smirn. I did not mean to suggest that, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you mean to suggest ? 

Mr. Smiru. I did not try to characterize it. 

Mr. Fioop. Iam characterizing it. What do you think it was? 

Mr. Smirn. My reaction or recollection is that they would like to 
see us have a larger Reserve program. 

Mr. Fioop. And that their efforts in behalf of a larger Reserve pro- 
gram were confined, to the best of your knowledge, to a few letters 
here and there to a few people and nothing more? 

Mr. Smirn. By no means. Some of them called on me personally 
and 

Mr. Fioop. Can you prepare for insertion at this point in the rec- 
ord, or have somebody examine the situation and reply to Mr. Mahon’s 
inquiry, and to the. degree to which I am pursuing this, and let us 
have that for insertion in the record for at least my purposes in case I 
feel inclined to attempt to amend this act to meet their position ? 

Mr. Smirn. Surely, Mr. Flood, I will be glad to do that. 





REACTIONS OF RESERVE ASSOCIATIONS TO REDUCTION OF AIR RESERVE FORCE 


Mr. Fioop. I would like to know to what extent they have made 
their feelings known to you, or maybe they have restricted their activi- 
ties to Members of Congress and to the general public. 

T know to what extent they have been after the public and after 
many of us. I would like to know to what extent they have transferred 
their affections to the Department of Defense and particularly the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Smrru. I would like to assure you, Mr. Flood, they have been 
very vigorous in their interests and they have certainly made their 
representations very well known, both in formal and informal 
meetings. 

Mr. Fioop. You see what would have happened to this record if we 
had let your colloquy with Mr. Mahon lie in that velvet nest. I know, 
and you know, that the attitude of the Reserves and all components is 
vigorous, animated, vocal, and the same thing applies to the National 
Guard. I want now to ask you about that. 


Mr. Manon. We will have that this afternoon when we take up the 
National Guard. 
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Mr. Smiru. General Wilson of the National Guard will make a pres- 
entation this afternoon on that program. I think you might prefer to 
hold that discussion then. 


Mr. Fxoov. I will, but I want to be sure that the committee has the 
benefit of the discussion or the efforts made by the proper representa- 


tives of the Reserve Officers’ Association with reference to the Air 
Force. 


Mr. Smirn. I would like to assure you, and I certainly agree with 


you, and [ would not like the record to indicate otherwise. 
Mr. Fioop. Of course not. 


Mr. Smirn. That the proper authorities of the Reserve Officers 
Association have called individually and collectively, both on me and 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and have made known their views on 
the size of our Reserve programs. They have been very forceful and 
vigorous in suggesting that they feel it is not a large enough program. 


Mr. Froop. I “think | that is the better illustration, in my opinion, of 
what the situation is. 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would briefly insert in the record at this 
point their representations to you as to ‘what they thought should be 
in the 1959 program and then give us thereafter your opinion as to 
why you think their representations were not valid. 

Mr. Smirn. I would like to summarize that in some way for the 
record, Mr. Chairman. I will supply it for the record later. 

I would not mean to suggest that they indicated what they thought 
would be an appropriate size. That would be a rather difficult thing. 
They indicated generally they thought it should be larger. 

(The material referred to ‘follows: ) 


ROA REPRESENTATATIONS 


The representations made to the Air Force by the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion protested the reductions in the Air Force Reserve; the disparity of reduc- 
tion as between the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard; and unjust 
treatment due to inadequate representation in Pentagon deliberations. There 
were no specific indications as to proposed size, only that the program should 
be larger. 

FORCE REDUCTIONS 


The Air Force feels that the reductions were justified and that the present 
structure meets our current requirements. The Air Force mobilization require- 
ment for combat units of the active establishment, as well as the Reserve com- 
ponents, is subject to constant review in the light of advancements in weapons 
and equipment. The most recent study by the Air Force developed the present 
plan for mobilization requirements for the Reserve Forces, which resulted in 
the streamlining of the former structure. 

The decision to inactivate certain units was made after careful consideration 
Was given to all existing locations to determine the past investment in facili- 
ties and equipment, as well as required future construction costs for adequate 
facilities, cost of maintenace, and permanent party manpower costs. An addi- 
tional point was manning and growth of units. 

At first glance the elimination of some numbered units in the Reserve struc- 
ture appears to be a severe one. Actually, however, the picture is much brighter. 
Of over 130,000 reservists in a pay status, the st: ‘eamlining of units resulted in 
a net loss of fewer than 4,000 individuals, or about 3 percent of the total. Remain- 
ing units absorbed most of the personnel made excess by the inactivations. Those 
who could not be absorbed were given several courses of action from which to 
choose in order to remain in reserve training. Some obtained assignments with 
the mobilization assignment program to fill an M-day space in a major air com- 
mand and others were assigned to local squadrons of the Air Force Reserve 
Center prograin. 
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Even though there was a numerical reduction in certain units, no Reservist has 
been, or will be, denied the privilege of continuing his participation in the Reserve 
program. 

INEQUITY IN REDUCTION 

Throughout the study that concluded in the adjustment to 39 wings and 
certain support type units, there was no preconceived intent to cut either com- 
ponent. The study was to determine requirements. Broad functional areas were 
considered at the outset and based on past experience and capability, manning 
capability, status of facility development, and support, the present program was 
developed. Further, it was considered highly desirable that a greater degree 
of homogeneity of missions exist within each of the components. This would 
simplify administration, training, supply, equipping, and facilities problems. 
Therefore it was concluded that the Air National Guard should be depended on 
primarily for the fighter-type missions and the Air Force Reserve for the troop 
earrier mission. On this basis, the present Air Reserve Forces structure evolved. 

INADEQUATE REPRESENTATION 

In conformance with sections 265 and 8033 of title 10, United States Code, the 
Secretary of the Air Force has provided for the Air Force Reserve to be repre- 
sented by 16 officers on the Air Staff and the Air National Guard to be repre- 
sented by 10 officers. It appears that the Air Force Reserve representation in 
the Air Staff is adequate. 

Mr. Fioop. I take for granted, Mr. Chairman, sometime before 
the record is closed that spokesmen for the Association or some Reserve 
components will be able to present their position with reference to 
the same question. 

Mr. Manon. You will recall we have already heard the president 
of the Reserve Officers Association. There probably will be others 
before us. 

Are there any further questions / 


AIRLIFT PORTION OF AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Mr. Fioop. Just this: This may not be the right shop, but. one of my 
chief concerns here continues to be airlift. 

Here I see that you have assigned to the Reserves a mission of 
airlift. 

Mr. Smiru. Supplementing the active Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. Supplementing the active Air Force, yes, but at this 
point in the record, or whatever unit of the Air Force is concerned— 
it must be you since we are getting down to the end of the Air Force 
line and this problem has been passed down for about 30 days and you 
are at the end of the line pretty much—I would like somebody to 
put in the record what does this mean and to what extent is this a 
supplement ? 

What kind of aircraft? How many aircraft? 

How closely do they work with your active force in these Reserves? 
I would like a respectable and a responsible presentation made as to 
what you mean in this new alinement of the Air Force Reserves with 
their 15 troop carrier wings. 

Mr. Manon. We are going to have an airlift hearing, as you know. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope that we are. 

Mr. Scrivner. The general can give us that right now. 








AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO AIR FORCE RESERVE 


General Wessrer. Mr. Flood, I can answer some of your questions. 
The type of aircraft to be assigned the Reserve troop carrier wings 
is C-119's. 

Mr. Fioop. C-119’s? 

General Wesstrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That isa supplement ¢ 

General Wesstrer. That is correct. A supplement to our own me- 
dium troop carrier units. 

Mr. Fioop. ‘They better be. Do they ever send any C—133’s? 

General Werstrer. Assignment of C—133’s to the Air Force Reserve 
is not in the program at the present time. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many toa wing? 

General Wessrer. We are programing a total of 810 C-119 air- 
craft at the end of 1959, with 18 per squadron authorized. 

Mr. Fioop. Give me a table of organization on the hardware that 
you have for these Reserve wings. C—119’s are all that you have that 
you can give them ? 

General Wesster. Yes, sir; and this will represent a substantial 
amount of troop carrier airlift. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you fellows are on 133’s and all that you can 
tell me is what the facts are? 

General Wessrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. When you prepare this statement for Mr. Flood, I 
would like to see a copy of the statement in addition to what you put 
into the record, please. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Arrk Force RESERVE TRooP-CARRIER RESUME 


The current Air Force Reserve program calls for 15 medium troop-carrier 
wings with 45 tactical squadrons. This number of units was determined to be 
that which is required in wartime over and above those programed in the active 
force based on current guidance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved Air 
Force war plans. 

At this time all of the wing headquarters are in being and 42 of the squadrons 
are activated. The last three squadrons are scheduled for activation during 
fiscal year 1959. As General Webster has indicated, these units are scheduled 
to receive 18 aircraft in each squadron for a total number of approximately 
810. As of the end of January, 5438 troop-carrier aircraft were assigned these 
units; 411 were C—119’s and 132 were the older C-46’s. The C—46’s are rapidly 
being replaced by the more modern C—119’s. By end fiscal year 1958, approxi- 
mately 600 C-—119’s will be assigned and by end fiscal year 1959 all Reserve 
troop-carrier squadrons will be fully equipped with C-119’s. 

The C—119 is a capable medium troop-carrier aircraft. It normally transports 
42 equipped combat troops, but can carry up to 62 if necessary and has a 
capacity to carry 19,400 pounds of cargo for a 3S80-nautical-mile radius on the 
normal tactical airborne mission. In addition to this, this aircraft has excellent 
paradrop capabilities for equipment or supplies. 

In the future, other airlift aircraft will become available for assignment to 
these Air Force Reserve units. The actual assignment of each new aircraft 
will be based on such factors as: 

(1) The aircraft capability to perform the assigned war mission. 

(2) The Reserve units’ and aircrews’ capability to maintain and fly the air- 
craft at acceptable rates and with reasonable safety. 

(3) The availability of adequate logistical support of the aircraft. 

Our Air Force Reserve troop-carrier crews work with Tactical Air Command 
and the Army in executing “live” drops of Army paratroops both during their 
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2-week active-duty tours and during other joint exercises. They have demon- 
strated excellent capabilities in executing all the special techniques involved in 
troop-carrier operation. Continued cooperation with the Army to improve air- 
borne techniques is planned. The record already reflects that our units are 
quite active in productive airlift of both personnel and cargo. These airlift 
efforts are controlled by the movement control center of Tactical Air Command, 
which provides medium airlift to any United States military service which is 
eligible under rules established by OSD. The Tactical Air Command works in 
close conjunction with Continental Air Command in the development of train- 
ing standards and in the supervision of training of these units, thus assuring 
that the latest joint Army-Air Force approved doctrines and techniques are 
perfected by these Reserve units. 

Many Reserve crews are now undergoing extensive transition training as a 
result of the large influx of more modern C—119’s. However, today, a real 
eapability exists in these units, and by the end of fiseal year 1959, with all con- 
versions completed, with most transition of crews completed, and the implemen- 
tation of the Air Reserve Technician plan, this Reserve troop-carrier force will 
be a very real and potent adjunct of the Active Air Force. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


AIR FORCE RESPONSIBLE FOR RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the most difficult problems that we have had, 
and that the military has had, is working a good, practicable, work- 
able Reserve program. While we listen to these statements and, in 
some instances, legislative committees can provide policy and pro- 
cedure, primarily that policy is up to the Air Force itself. 

As I go through here seeing the purpose of the activities described, 
you are seeking primarily to have a Ready Air Force Reserve so th: at 
if the bell rings tomorrow you will have these men in their slots with 
the equipment ready to go, primarily on a troop-carrier program, or, 
if not on a troop carrier, it can carry equipment as well as troops, but 
primarily troop carrier; is that right? 

General Nazzaro. The combat units, yes sir. 


ASSIGNMENTS OF NONACTIVE FIGHTER PILOTS 


Mr. Scrivner. What happens in this program where your fighter 
pilots fall into the picture? Do they have to go in the Air National 
Guard? 

General Nazzaro. I said in my statement that the realinement of 
the Reserve structure was such that the fighter-type organizations are 
all in the Air National Guard at present. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then what happens in an area where there is 
neither an Air National Guard unit or a troop-carrier unit? Where 
do your pilots fall into the picture there ? 

General Nazzaro. Those pilots can aline themselves with mobili- 
zation-tvpe assignments. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know a lot of them would like to be active and 
keep their hands in an active drills and more rapidly build up 
retirement and all of that. 

General Vipan. The mobilization-type assignment will permit the 
officer to fly. 

Mr. Scrivner. IT do understand that, but there mav be some of 
them 300. 400, or 500 miles from troop-carrier units. What are they 
going to do? 
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General Vipau. The only thing that they have left, as far as main- 
taining their Fi proficiency, would be through a mobilization 
assignment to fly at a Regular Air Force base. 


UTILIZATION OF UNITS AFTER MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Scrivner. I was gratified to see on page 6 where you say that 
these organizations will be called up as units. Do you mean that 
or not ? 

General Nazzaro. It is certainly our intent, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that is what has been told for years. I can 
recall very well one very fine Reserve squadron in my own district, 
in my own hometown, that had been told that very thing, and all 
you did was just to use them for replacements. 

Mr. Fioop. You are so right. 

Mr. Scrivner. You broke up the entire unit and scattered them 
all over the world, when they had been promised that they would 
be called in and serve as a unit under the commanding officer that 
they served with, admired, and many of them fought with during 
World War IT, and that is the reason that they want it. Yet, during 
the Korean war, they were scattered all over the world. That is 
one reason your Reserve program has been in trouble. Is that going 
to happen again? You just say that is your hope, but I want more 
than a hope. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If necessary, put it down in black and white and sign 
it over your name and “cross my heart and hope to die” and everything 
else that you want to do but I want something more than just a hope 
that these units will be called in as units. 

General Nazzaro. The structure of the Reserve, as I mentioned 
before, was based on wartime requirements. 

These units are needed in wartime as units. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what they told them on these other units, 
that they would be used as a unit. They were put in similar units and 
yet they had a complete unit and you broke it up, even though you just 
said they are needed in wartime as units. 

Mr. Fioop. The gentlemen from Kansas is absolutely right and I 
do not care what he signs or puts his “Honest-to-goodness” on, I know, 
and you know, and he knows, that when the pistol goes off, they 
will cannibalize every Reserve unit they can get their hands on, as well 
as every Guard unit, no matter what they say. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me finish, please. 

We will try to drive a nail in this thing if we can. 

Mr. Froop. I hope that you can. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope we do, too. 

Mr. Manon. I am glad to see there is unanimity in the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. When Mr. Flood and I are together, you face a formi- 
dable team. We are not together very often, but when we are, it isa 
team hard to beat. We are together on the use of units as units. 

How does this fit in? How long have you been on your assignment, 
General ? 

General Nazzaro. Seven months. 


Mr. Scrivner. I thought it was a short time. 
22910—58——57 
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We last met in Morocco? 
General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 


RETENTION OF AIRLINE PILOTS IN THE READY RESERVE 


Mr. Scrivner. When I saw the name, it rang a bell, but I could 
not place where our paths had crossed. 

Before you came into this assignment, we were having quite a 
hassle with the Air Force as it related to the assignment of many 
civilian airline pilots. They had been given Reserve unit assign- 
ments and yet all of a sudden, we found that they were going to be 
practically booted out and little concern was shown for them. They 
were men who had very fine records in World War II and the Korean 
war and today they are some of the top pilots of some of the top air- 
lines of the country. Yet, almost overnight here they were going, 
to be kicked clear out of the picture as far as any active duty was 
concerned. What has happened to that particular group of pilots? 

General Nazzaro. May I ask General Merrell to answer that ? 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a reservoir to meet that and you do not 
have to worry about proficiency flying. They are doing that every 
day as a matter of vocation rather than avocation. You cannot afford 
to lose them. 

General Merrett. The reason we are not now taking any addi- 
tional airline pilots 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not talking about taking additional ones, but 
the ones already in the Reserve, in units, many of them unit com- 
manders and staffs. 

General Merrett. The ones that are already in, sir, we have to 
have them where they will be immediately ready so in case of a 
D-day we know that they will be immediately available to the Re- 
serve. If they have a dual requirement, such as is necessary in the 
commercial airlift, we cannot very well use them in the Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with that, but you only have presently some- 
where around 350 CRAF planes. You did not need to disrupt the 
Reserve activities of several thousand civilian airline pilots merely to 
take care of the requirements for CRAF planes. Yet, that was what 
was undertaken and started, if it had not been stopped. I will con- 
cede that as far as crews for those 350 CRAF planes are concerned, 
they cannot be in 2 places at once, but those are not going to be 
assigned to CRAF planes, those that are in the Reserve. 

What are you going to do with them ? 

General Merrewt. Sir, the airline pilots that will be available to 
us, come D-day, we plan to keep in the Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not a very satisfactory statement. I do not 

care to go into that again. I w ent into it with Secretary Talbot and 
went into it with General T wining and Secretary Douglas. It was a 
thoroughly confused thing. At one time the order was issued, then 
suspended, and finally they were going to go with it and then it was 
revoked. Now it still leaves it pretty much in a state of confusion. 
Somebody ought to sit down and give a complete, clear, concise, and 
factual statement of what the situation is going to be relative to the 


civil airline pilots who are now and have been in the Air Force Reserve 
Program. 
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Mr. Smiru. I think basically our policy is that we have decided that 
no pilots on duty in our Reserve units would be in a position of being 
counted twice. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that, but the only ones that are actually 
going to be involved with in that category are those assigned to the 
crews of the CRAF planes. 

Mr. Smirn. If you let me finish, perhaps I can clarify that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Smirn. Our policy i is that we will only have in the Reserve as- 
signments officers who are immediately available on mobilization to 
take a cockpit assignment in their unit. Some of these we are talking 
about were different kinds of programs. CRAF is part of the program 
and there are others. 

Our policy remains the same but because of the hardships that you 
have discussed we are not implementing the policy at this time. We 
have not changed the policy and we are planning to let it take care of 
itself by attrition. The pilots that you are concerned about are still 
remaining in a Reserve status as an exception to policy. 

Mr. Scrivner. That helps. Where I live, I do not know how many 
pilots we have, but we have several of the major airlines coming in and 
basing there. ‘When this order came out, it affected not only those but 
thousands all over the country and some of them were the best men 
that you had in the Air Force, or will ever have again, with all due 
respect to the Regular Air Force. They were amazingly fine pilots 
and all of them had good records. ‘They are proud of their service and 
desire to stay in the Reserve and remain active. 

You have been trying to induce people to stay in the Reserve and 
Congress has provided retirement benefits and all of that. Naturally 
they want to have those benefits and be able to stay on duty and 
active pay status and build up that retirement that they have. I 
do not blame them. It is theirs. However, that should not be the 
only inducement to keep them in. It is an added inducement and 
I do not blame them for wanting to stay in after they put in as many 
years as they have because many Yof them w ere called ‘back into service 
because of the Korean war when they were in Reserve status and had 
stayed in. 

Following World War II and following the Korean war, that did 
not seem to me as though it was a very fine reward for the kind of 
service they gave and the kind of service you expect Reserve officers 
to give in the : future. 

Mr. Sorru. It is very difficult for us to justify paying Reserve 
pay for officers not available immediately on mobilization. Because 
of an exception to policy and because of the reasons we discussed in 
the past, we are continuing those presently on the payroll in that 
status at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you care to add anything to that, personally the 
way it looks to me is that to have these men in units such as troop 

carrier transport where they can go when needed, we cannot afford 
to have all of these transport planes sitting on runways all over the 
country with Regular Air Force crews standing by ready to go and 
available. You can have them on this Reserve basis where they can 
be called when they are needed and then they are there. Otherwise, 
the planes and crews are merely sitting there waiting for a call that 
may never come and it is just that much of a wasted investment. 
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The program seems practical and it is quite practical but the fact 
is that when you use these men and these planes in flying, you do 

make practical use in transporting other personnel or materiel, or 
whatever it may be. As a matter of fact, I think more of that could 
be done in proficiency flying with Regular officers and there would 
be not quite as much criticism of proficiency flying if they were carry- 
ing a payload. 


AIR FORCE ROTC 


The final point I want to bring up is, where are you now on your 
Air Force ROTC? Of course, ROTC was never envisioned to be in 
operation very much at the same time you had selective service. The 
two just do not go together. 

We did have diffic ulty because we had so many schools that had been 
assigned Air Force ROTC units and so many graduates, that for a 
while we were not able to put those Air Force graduates into active 
service. 

ACTIVE DUTY FOR AFROTC GRADUATES 


Are you now able to allocate your Air Force Reserve graduates 
when they are commissioned? Are you able to assign them to duty ¢ 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of them ? 

General Nazzaro. All of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long after graduation ? 

Mr. Smrru. It is never more than 12 months. We try to make it 
as prompt as possible. We recognize it is a very real hardship to the 
individual if it is more than 3 or 4 months. We make a serious effort 
to make it as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. Probably by the time he is through school, some of 
them have already thought about getting married and then if he has 
to wait as long as 3, 6 or 8 months, and cannot get a job, or at least his 
chances are very difficult because his employer knows he is apt to 
be called away in 60 or 90 days or 6 months, he does not know how 
long, and his employer cannot promise him anything. 

I know it is a problem but if you still have an overage and you 
cannot assign them to active duty immediately, it would seem that the 
thing to do—harsh as it may seem and as much of a disappointment 
as it may be to some schools and men—would be to cut down either 
the number of units or the number of men in the Air Force ROTC 
to the point where the number would be almost, although not precisely, 
what you would want immediately upon graduation. While it may 
disappoint some, it would save a lot of heartaches and a lot of un- 
certainty in the minds of others. 

Mr. Smirn. We certainly agree with what you have stated. As you 
know, we are required by law to call these men to active duty, or active 
duty for training. There is a long lead time so the men who are now 
in the pipeline will not be coming to us, some of them, for 2, 3, or 4 
years. It requires some longtime planning. We try to make it as 
close as possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. The self-evident facts are that you are graduating 
more second lieutenants in the Air Force than you can put on duty at 
the time they are graduated ? 
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Mr. Smiru. No; I do not believe so. We are now able to call to 
active duty all of the young officers in training. We do have to wait 
sometimes as long as a year and we recognize that is a real hardship 
to the individual and try hard to prevent it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would not have to cut down your number very 
much to do that and avoid that delay ? 

Mr. Smirn. We are cutting back on it substantially. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is substantial, better wait and see how it works 
out 2 or 3 years from now. 

Mr. Smirn. We do have one escape clause. Under the law we are 
now authorized—we do not program at this time to do it-—but if we 
get into a real tight situation we are authorized to call them to 6 
months of active duty for training and release them at the end of 
6 months. That is not part of our program and we do not plan to 
use that possibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be better for some of them than waiting on 
pins and needles for a year without being able to get regular em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Smiru. We may decide to use that. 

Mr. Manon. All right, gentlemen. 

Thank you very much for this presentation. 

Where we cannot do very mue : toward changing the dollar figures 
that you give us, it is more or less a matter of mathematics and 
computation. 

AIR FORCE ROTC RETENTION RATE 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one more ques- 
tion. 

On page 14 you say that the Air Force ROTC courses and training 
are designed to provide basic officer education and motivated Air 
Force careers. 

I would like to have a statement in the record at this point showing 
how many, as far back as you can go in your statistics, Air Force 
ROTC graduates have followed Air Force careers. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suiru. We can say roughly now it is about 25 percent at this 
time but we will give youa long- term answer. 

(The information ‘requested follows :) 

In 1953, the AFROTC program was oriented to active force requirements. 
Since that time and during fiscal years 19538, 1954, 1955, and 1956, 37,680 
AFROTC graduates have been called to active duty. As of December 31, 1957, 
16,315 of these were still on active duty. Of this group, 1,058 had accepted 
commissions in the regular Air Force and 7,369 had accepted career Reserve 
status. The remaining 7,888 had taken no positive action that would indicate 
their career intentions. 

Although not necessarily conclusive, the acceptance of a regular commission 


or of career Reserve status is a strong indication that the individuals who so 
elect plan to follow the Air Force as a career. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING OF RESERVES 


Mr. Mauon. What is your program for training your personnel in 
the technical specialties required for modern equipment ? 

General Nazzaro. In order to train Reserve personnel for more 
modern equipment, the Air Force has provided mobile training de- 
tachments from the Air Training Command which are units with 





 — 
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instructor personnel and special training equipment to provide inten- 
sive training on the new equipment. This detachment moves to the 
locations requiring the ee such as the conversion of the units 
from the C+46 to the C-119 aircraft. Those Reservists of the particu- 
lar unit that require specialized training on the new equipment are 
given a special tour of active duty for training under the supervision 
of the mobile training equipment. In addition to this type of train- 
ing, there are also the regular technical school courses conducted by 
the Air Force which Reservists needing training may attend. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF AIR RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Manon. Your Air Reserve Technician plan is very interesting. 
Does this mean that the Reserve units will be more self-sufficient ¢ 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir, very much so. The Air Reserve Techni- 
cians will comprise approximately 20 percent of the hard core skills, 
primarily maintenance and supply, within the units. They will be 
permanently employed with their unit in peacetime and upon mobili- 
zation will be the catalytic agent that insures the unit’s immediate 
operational capability. 


SUPPORT OF RESERVE AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Manon. Will you explain the primary differences between your 
support of the Reserve and the Air National Guard 

General Nazzaro. Generally speaking, the Air Force logistically 
supports the Air National Guard in the same manner that it does the 
Air Force Reserve. Administratively, however, while the Air Force 
Reserve is administered through the Air Staff as an integral part of 
the Air Staff’s responsibilities, the Air National Guard is adminis- 
tered through the National Guard Bureau and the respective States in 
accordance with applicable statutes. In addition, the Air National 
Guard has a separate budget, whereas the Air Force Reserve require- 
ments are included, with the exe eption of pay and allowances, 
throughout the Air Force appropriation structure. The requirements 
of title 32, United States Code, specifically sets forth that the Air 
National Guard will have a separate appropriation. 


PRIOR SERVICE OF RESERVES 


Mr. Manon. What percentage of your strength has had prior serv- 
ice ? 

yeneral Nazzaro. The only personnel in the Air Force Reserve who 
have not had prior service are those enlisted under the special non- 
prior service Reserve program. As of January, approximately 90 
percent of those in the paid Reserve participating programs have 
had prior military service. 


TYPES OF AND INCENTIVES FOR ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Manon. What type enlistments are available and what in- 
centive do you offer in connection with recruiting ? 

General Nazzaro. Enlistments are normally for 3, 4, 5, and 6 years, 
Individuals without prior military service who are between 181% and 
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26 years of age are enlisted only for a 6-year period. Those enlisting 
under the 6 months Reserve program who are 17 to-1814 years of age, 
however, are enlisted for an 8-year period in consonance with the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The incentives for most nonprior service 
enlistments are the pay and training, coupled with the opportunity 
to satisfy their legal military service obligation with the least disrup- 
tion in their civilian careers and interests. In the case of prior service 
personnel, the primary incentive is the opportunity to continue their 
association with the Air Force on a part-time basis, coupled with their 
qualifying for title III retirement. 


RECRUITING AND RETAINING TECHNICALLY QUALIFIED PERSON NEL 


Mr. Mauon. What are your problems in connection with recruiting 
and retaining technically qualified personnel ? 

General Nazzaro. Technically qualified personnel, for the most part, 
are those who have had prior military service and to recruit and retain 
them for Reserve activities has proved difficult. The incentives of pay, 
retirement benefits, and so forth, have not appealed to the airman 
group to the extent the Air Force had hoped. Continued association 
with Air Force activities on a part-time basis plus the opportunity 
to be a member of a local organization is the greater stimuli for re- 
cruiting and retention. It is for these reasons that the 6 months 
Reserve program is such an important source of procurement. These 
personnel have either a 6- or 8-year service obligation and are required 
to participate during that period. Consequently, with proper train- 
ing, they can and will become technically qualified while also having 
a more assured retainability. Recruiting for this program is also 
much more successful, because, in addition to the pay and training af- 
forded the individual, he is also excused from selective service. 

Mr. Manon. Please give us a comprehensive statement on the Civil 
Air Patrol. 

General Nazzaro. We will submit such a statement for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Tue Crvit Ark PATROL 


The Civil Air Patrol, a volunteer civilian auxiliary of the Air Force, receives 
such support as is authorized under Public Law 557, 80th Congress, as amended 
by Public Law 368, 883d Congress. This includes detailing military and civilian 
personnel of the Air Force Establishment to liaison offices of the National, State, 
territorial, and 8 regional headquarters of the Civil Air Patrol. Direct support 
of these offices, shown below, is borne under program 440, “Training support.” 


{In thousands] 




















62 liaison offices Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
Personnel and related costs... _._- twice silanes eee ss $470 S44 $479 
Man-years of employment_____- oa (100) (95) | (93) 
Contractor technicians eek Sec adian eatin aistond 100 | 95 89 
Other nonpersonnel costs__-.___- eS ee ee a | 198 | 169 1272 
| Re ane een ee TE 768 | 748 | 2 840 


1 This category of expense includes provision for the procurement of automotive fuel and oil expended in 
[eeseemnee of training missions ($16,000); procurement of supplies and equipment ($24,000); travel of 
faison personnel engaged in administering 1,754 Civil Air Patrol units ($129,000); and travel via MATS 
industrialized airlift, including support for the international cadet exchange pregram ($103,000). 

4 These funds are contained in the estimates of the Air Force and are not separately identified. 
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In addition to the direct costs borne under program 440, the Civil Air Patrol 
liaison officers are furnished normal logistic support by major air commands 
having jurisdiction over installations servicing these offices. 

The Air Force is authorized to furnish the CAP aircraft fuel and oil as may 
be required for the purpose of carrying out missions assigned by the Air Force. 
Included in the fiscal year 1959 Operation and maintenance budget is $150,000 
for reimbursement to CAP members for search and rescue missions; the fiscal 
year 1958 financial plan includes $140,000 for this program which compares 
with $130,000 obligated in fiscal year 1957. An additional $255,000 has been 
provided in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate for flying hours performed by 
military personnel in Government-owned aircraft assigned to the CAP liaison 
offices. Details supporting this estimate are as follows: 


| 
| 














| 
Number Flying hours; Amount 

a 
—| “| . 

Anes _type: | | 
ee 4 2, 400 $50, 500 
Sa ae ea ee eh ee 1 600 3, 200 
0 SS a a ear sa 60 22, 690 190, 300 
BS ks pte ib de eed deat ube. deka del 1 360 11, 000 
SE PEI ccna ccemdrccnasmantheenatgibnige aicuannoummatk tatiana Scacaarerearies | 255, 000 
Wises eer 2008550553 3k Bi epee ek Beh cian Sere ay ba auth acacia | 225, 000 
I a aie eibnsheweds 200, 000 


| 


The Air Force is authorized to furnish the CAP from available stocks which 
are excess to the requirements of the Department, major items of equipment, 
including aircraft. In this connection, 1,513 aircraft (liaison type) have been 
donated to CAP since 1949. Property, other than aircraft, have also been do- 
nated in the amounts shown below: 


A TUCRNANIN SOIR, UN sate eres tcl cesses gee eae cs nee 2, 012, 528. 81 
CP OS TT an ed to he a Se a 5, 521, 016. 80 
Catemiar seer 1966 te d6té. ce et tet i ss Ne 926, 641. 68 


There are currently 1,754 CAP units in the 48 States, District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. Participating in the program are 32,281 CAP 
cadets and 29,938 senior members (adults). 

The five primary objectives of Civil Air Patrol cadet program are set forth 
below for the record: 

(1) Aviation education to include the social, political, economic, international, 
and vocational facets of aviation as well as an introduction to such aviation 
subjects as meteorology, theory of flight, navigation, aircraft engines, etc., for 
the purpose of developing an informed and airminded citizenry. 

(2) Training in citizenship, character guidance and development, leader- 
ship, drill, and exercise of command through self-government in the cadet organ- 
ization and participation in cadet activities. 

(3) Familiarization with the CAP and the USAF—their objectives, organ- 
ization, and interrelationship. 

(4) An opportunity for aviation and related occupation career exploratory 
activities. 

(5) Participation in a variety of CAP cadet aviation and social experiences, 
including flight orientation and where appropriate, senior activites, for the en- 
richment of the individual cadet’s experience. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much gentlemen. 
We will have the Air National Guard : at 2 o’clock. 
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1957 actual | 1958 dctiante| 1959 estimate 















































pie th ; 
Program by activities: 
1. Major procurement-..-.-- ceded ds nha nelson maces $20, 193,774 | $13, 837,000 $14, 591, 000 
i, RE QUIRINO I  ohisin  rdietes Secentenacte opine ome Ramee : 42, 408, 812 11, 814, 000 2. 400, 000 
3. Maintenance and operation......................-...-.| 147,359, 857 172, 081, 000 177, 828, 000 
A: DERIONY DUPRE aint 25nd cence cnicnisibnctnte~entied _® 269, 331 45, 268, 000 43, 281, 000 
Total obligations -_-__.....-- aisle coat ~ 249, 231, 774 243, 000, 000 — 100, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer av: ailable_- iE areata Ge Ben canis chet 
New. obligaGionel authority o.oo ntn cpccccstncscopenseme 258, 700, 000 _ 243. , 000, 000 238, 100, 000 
New obligational authority: ? Ty. 
I ici caaritnets ss Acercncedicr cocina tab alti 258, 700,000 | 263, 000, 000 238, 100, 000 
Transferred to “ Air Force industri 4] fund” (71 Stat. 430) _ ‘ — 20, 000, 000 |_. ¢ 
RSTO ENGNG, GHA PNDNOU) 6 occccnnanccasncdchanpglennpane | 258, 700,000 | 243, 000, 000 238, 100, 000 
Gent classification 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
a —— — — | _ — 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Number of permanent non-Federal arene aeceuteae ees 13, 110 12, 947 14, 060 
Average number of non-Federal employees-.-.- pine ite 11, 513 13, 500 13, 500 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year.. Fhetiaenecengaet 12, 359 12,7 719 13, 5 
Average salary of ungraded positions.................--.-.-.-- $4, 658 _#, 800 $4, 800 
——— | —— ——| - — 








01 Personal services: 
Civilian non-Federal__.-.-- 


es ite .| $53, 624, 676 $62, 146, 000 $64, 800, 000 
Military 


Rie _..------| 2,088,251 | 34, 996, 000 34, 506, 000 





Total personal services...........-.---- wa cd cia 86, 712, 927 7, 142, 000 99, 306, 000 
ann: £2. 5211s. 4bs ln boncabegccuddndesetebbcasesedd se 4, 385, 228 6, 772, 000 5, 244, 000 
03 T ransportation of things. Sinead snc cel ; 2, 187, 060 2, 240, 000 2, 291, 000 
04 Communication services_- jiiccdatateisi de bois ici telan eeagie nae 248, 686 320, 000 332, 000 
OP: TOs Cine GIGS Bet WING icin os ons sdb dccnnnacunesasds 218, 985 232, 000 227, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction._................---...---- 18, 552 | 45, 000 45, 000 
07 Other contractural services._...__- site diesel tadidesd so ccteddecdlahas 33, 267, 821 38, 007, 000 | 40, 370, 000 
08 Supplies I 60, 210, 648 71, 313, 000 | 71, 797, 000 
rt NS os 2 ree Ye Se 19, 481, 530 13, 640, 000 14, 593, 000 
10 Lands and structures. _ ach itecciasediail 40, 805, 668 9, 444, 000 | 1, 741, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_____.---------- 103, 143 136, 000 139, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. .............-----.-.-.-..-- 988, 382} 1, 339, 000 | 1, 356, 000 

feces a a - 





Total, Department of the Air Force_---_- abhi st 247, 628, 630 | 240, 630, 000 237, 441, 000 
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Object classification—Continued 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 




















| | 
a Fie. SOR 
| 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY | 
Total number of permanent positions-_- 259 | 403 114 
Average number of all employees. - - salen 259 | 393 lll 
Number of employees at end of year. --- 347 194 110 
Average grade and salary. ; Seon ten can 7. 7 $5, 601 17.7 $5, 624 7.7 
Average salary of ungraded positions. Bo occas debate dena eeesk $4, 368 | $4, 381 | 
01 Personal services: Permanent positions..............---... | ~ $1, 603, 144 | $2, 370, 000. Bo 
=—=— eT eee = — — —= 
EE Rd oop cate nintcddacdondameeekebenes -| $249, 231, 774 243, 000, 000 | $238, 100, 000 


————— — — — —_ ! 





NotTE.— Due to typographical errors in the President’s budget the strength figures shown in the 1958 
column are inerror. The correct data are as follows: 


Number permanent.___- 3 sbikaicseh asdaieespsirt ees daceomcae linia lease weal eben naan ni, aeipahaaen daca 14, 060 
Average number--_-- cai TUS ese ek a cea el ail ati a can ads nea a eagin i 12, 947 
PE GEE OF SOP es 5 bn sis 5 occ dona Gd ban andacueweeketaee eee Se ee .-. 13,500 


Mr. Manon. General Wilson, we are pleased to have you before 
us again for the presentation of the budget for the Air National 
Guard. I see you have a prepared statement ready for us, and we will 
be pleased to have you present your program in any way you desire. 

General Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I may, I would 
hike to proceed with the prepar ed statement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Cuter, Atr Force Division, NaTionaL 
GuarD Bureau 


General Wixson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we appear today to present our request for funds to support the Air 
National Guard during fiscal year 1959 and to report what has been 
accomplished as a result of your past support. The daily progress 
we have made in the current and prior fiscal years is such that I believe 
it will justify your continued confidence. 

The programed objectives for fiscal year 1957 were attained to a 
high degree, and our objectives scheduled for fiscal year 1958 are being 
met in as satisfactory a manner as possible with funds that were made 
available. Very shortly, I will present to you a program for fiscal 
year 1959 that will set forth the minimum requirements to enable the 
Air National Guard to continue a realistic program toward a full 
readiness capability. 

I told you last year, and I repeat again this year, that through my 
years of association with Air National Guard I have seen remarkable 
prog ogress made, and I can sincerely say that the caliber of today’s Air 

Yational Guard is the highest it has ever been. It has immediate 
combat capability and it is, truly, a first-line Reserve force. 


THE PAST YEAR 


Some of the more important developments since I last appeared 
here are as follows: 

There were some major changes in organizational structure and con- 
cept in fiscal year 1958, which improve the combat potential of the 
Air National Guard. During fiscal year 1957 and the first quarter 
of fiscal year 1958, a new program was established for the Air National 
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Guard by the Department of the Air Force. This new program for 
the Guard is comprised of 12 air-defense wing headquarters, including 
42 all-weather fighter-interceptor squadrons; 8 fighter-interceptor 
wings (day fighter), with 25 squadrons; 4 tactical-reconnaissance 
wings with 16 tactical-reconnaissance squadrons. The accomplish- 
ment of this new program requires the inactivation of 3 separate wing 
headquarters and 3 tactical squadrons. The balance of our program 
in support units has remained relatively unchanged. The reorgani- 
zation of the wing headquarters to meet the new commitments affects 
the present program in 31 States. 

Although there were compressions in the new Guard program, it is 
my honest belief that this new program will increase the combat 
potential of the Air National Guard in that our forces are required 
under present war plans and may be merged quickly into the operating 
forces of the United States Air Force. Our program is not static, but 
continues to improve in closely supporting the defense needs of our 
country. 

TRAINING 


The second major development is the training of all of our people. 
Although the new concept and reorganization represents a sound 
framework for increased combat capability, our people have to be 
trained in the use of new equipment and to maintain their skills. 

To achieve our programed strength of 3,800 pilots at the end of 
fiscal year 1958, 617 officers and airmen entered pilot training in fiscal 
year 1957 and 224 in fiscal year 1958. Additionally, 80 officers and 
airmen entered observer training in fiscal year 1957 and 179 in fiscal 
year 1958. Incidentally, the average age of combat pilots is reduced 
to 29.4 years. As we approach our authorized manning levels, our 
program calls for a reduction in flying-training rates. 

The advanced part of this pilot-training program was previously 
provided through USAF advanced flying training schools. Due to 
the Air Force's reduced e: pability to provide this type of training to 
the Air National Guard, we established in February of 1957 a program 
to provide postgraduate pilot training at our bases throughout the 
country. We considered this vitally necessary if our new pilots were 
to attain combat readiness within an scooptenle period of time. By 
the end of December 1957, the Air National Guard had conducted 
advanced pilot training through its own resources of 280 new basie 
pilot graduates. In October, this program was further developed by 
the establishment of a centralized Air National Guard Jet Instrument 
School. At this school located at Ellington Air Force Base, Houston, 
Tex., which we operate as a full-time training facility, our new pilots 
receive their advanced instrument flying training before proceeding 
to their home units for the remainder of advanced tr aining. The in- 
strument school will graduate 225 student officers by the end of next 
June. It is my opinion that this facility will contribute me: asurably 
to flying safety and to the all-weather capability of our tactical units, 

Another portion of our flying training program, designed to main- 
tain the skills acquired in basic and advanced training ‘and to retain 
the skills of older pilots, is the 36 additional training per riods. In order 
to fully realize the mobilization mission of the Air National Guard, our 
pilots are required to maintain the same proficiency as pilots of the 
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Regular Establishment. These additional drills were established to 
provide the necessary training periods to accomplish this requirement. 
Our participation in these additional drills has been at an 85- -percent 
rate. This is an exceedingly high percentage when considering that in 
order to be eligible for an additional tr aining period a pilot “must be 
i00-percent current in attendance at the regular training drills. This 
program is accelerating and making much smoother the transition of 
our pilots into newer and more complex aircraft. More important, 
overall pilot proficiency has improved substantially and the aircraft 
accident rate has decreased considerably. 

The buildup in pilots and the receipt of new aircraft, to be discussed 
later, obviously requires new skills to support them. To acquire these 
skills we are continuing the training of our people in USAF service 
and technical schools. This continues to be an essential part of our 
program. This training is not limited to new enlistees in the Air 
National Guard. To the contrary, many of our units require training 
in advanced skills as they are phased into more complex aircraft and 
equipment. 

During fiseal year 1957, 9,900 of our personnel attended Regular 
Air Force service and technical schools. Of this number, 6,100 airmen 
underwent basic military training with the United States Air Force. 
This figure represents a new high and reflects the policy of requiring 
this training, at a minimum, for all nonprior service enlistees. I 
would like to mention especially our extended training program. 
This program, which was inaugurated in March 1957, provides for 
at least 6 months consecutive active- duty training through a com- 
bination of basic military training, formal technical courses, and, in 
some cases, on-the-job training at ; home station. By the end of last 
December, during our fiscal year 1958, more than 1,000 new enlistees 
had availed themselves of this training opportunity. Through such 
training it is evident that an airman becomes a productive member 
of the team much sooner than if he had received basic military training 
only. The principal restriction to expansion of this individual train- 
ing program is the limited availability of appropriate USAF basic 
technical courses. 


AIR TECHNICIANS 


To further support our new equipment, a third major development 
has been our increase in air technicians. 

Our air technicians, as you know, are members of the Air National 
Guard who work as full-time civilian specialists in the day-to-day 
operation of our bases. They are a very stable force and must be 
regarded as the backbone of the Air National Guard in the accom- 
plishment of the assigned mission. They perform, for the most part, 
the same duties in their civilian capacity as they do as military mem- 
bers of the organization. They have been carefully selected from 
among the assigned and available key personnel and their experience 
level is substantially greater than is ‘generally true of other members 
of the units. During fiscal year 1957, the Air National Guard man- 
power management survey teams continued the survey of our bases 
to determine workload requirements. Surveys at 52 bases have been 
completed. The objective of the teams was to establish work standards 
and corresponding manpower requirements that will enable tlie Air 
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National Guard to perform its mission within the maximum economy 
of operations. We are highly pleased with the results so far achieved 
and we sincerely believe that the surveys will continue to pay divi- 
dends in improved efficiency, sound management, and economy prac- 
tices at all levels within the Air National Guard. Using the 
standards developed in these surveys we increased the number of 
air technicians assigned to the Air National Guard during fiscal year 
1957 from 10,462 to 12,359. An increase to 13,500 strength at the 
end of fiscal year 1958 is programed, based on the manpower re- 
quirements to support a larger number of more complex aircraft. 
The all-weather aircraft require a greater number of maintenance 
man-hours than any of the day- fighter types previously in the Air 
National Guard. As additional aircraft of even a more complex 
nature are assigned to the Air National Guard, our manpower re- 
quirements will change accordingly. 


ALERT PROGRAMS 


The use of all of the resources I have been discussing brings me to 
our next major development. This is our ADC, AC & W and test 
alerts. 

The first of these is our air defense common air alert program. In 
fiscal year 1958, an average of 346 aircrew personnel per month were 
rotated through the 115 aircrew positions then provided. We had 
100 percent participation by the aircrew personnel of the 20 squadrons 
participating. We flew about 28,000 combat-ready hours under direc 
tion of the ADC controllers and we accomplished over 28,000 in- 
tercepts, all of which were classified as “Unkown” prior to inter- 
ception. This year, based upon a reappraisal by the Air Defense 
Command of current air coverage requirements, we effected certain 
relocations of our 20 alert units. 19 of these units are located within 
the continental United States and the other unit is the 199th Fighter- 
Interceptor Squadron in Hawaii. This training gentlemen, and I 
say this with full conviction, is just the finest there is. For a reserve 
component, there’s nothing to compare with it. The aircrews who 
participate—and I wish we could offer it to every combat crew mem- 
ber—are afforded maximum opportunity for combat training and 
they, together with their units, have, in fact, become an important, 
integral part of our total defense system. 


FULL-TIME AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING ALERT 


Early in 1957 a committee of the Air Force concluded that one 
of the functions which could in some instances be accomplished by 
the Air Reserve Forces, and at less cost than active force units, was 
aircraft control and warning (AC & W). For the first time, in July 
1956, an Air Reserve Force ground support unit started to "actively 
assist the Regular Air Force in meeting a defense assignment. This 
was the 109th AC & W Squadron in Hawaii which began around- 
the-clock participation in the Pacific defense system. One year later 
in July 1957, the 130th and 138th AC & W Flights in Salt Lake City 
and Denver, respectively, began similar full-time operation in support 
of Air Defense Command ‘requirements. A second Hawaiien Air 
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National Guard AC & W unit, the 169th AC & W Squadron, began 
operations on February 1, 1958. The two Hawaiian Air National 
Guard AC & W units ‘provide the sole radar air defense capability 
for Hawaii. The related assignment of Air National Guard F-86L 
all-weather aircraft now gives Pacific Air Forces a greatly increased 
(24 hour) air defense capability. 

The units are manned for full-time operation with minimum num- 
bers of highly qualified air technicians. These personnel are hired 
in civilian status but are also members of the Air National Guard 
units. 

Mr. Fxioop. How is that different than the National Guard support 
for NIKE? 

General Wiison. It is asimilar system, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is this so extraordinary, then ? 

General Witson. This is the first time, sir, that we in the Air Na 
tional Guard have had this type operation. This is an air defense 
GCI site for the control of airspace which is different from the other 
operation. 

Mr. Froop. GCI? 

General Wirson. Yes, sir. It is “Ground control intercept,” sir. 

Mr. Frioop. All right. 

General Wixson. Their stability and retainability results in high 
experience and technical proficiency levels and allows considerable 
savings in personnel type support facilities which are not required 
because the air technicians live off base. Not only does this concept of 
operation result in optimum benefit for Air Force peacetime purposes, 
but it also contributes to a true “immediately ready” Reserve force for 
D-day operations. 

TEST ALERT 


Another example of the Air National Guard capabilities was 
demonstrated in a surprise test alert conducted under extreme, critical 
conditions during the last Christmas holiday season in Massachusetts. 
At 4:03 p. m. on Friday, December 26, 1957, the surprise alert was 
triggered for 2,000 Air N lational Guardmen to get fighter jets over the 
Atlantic to intercept and destroy simulated hostile bombers. This 
meant alerting store clerks, college students, lawyers, and civilians in 
other walks of life in the Boston and Springfield areas to respond for 
action under adverse conditions due to the congested traffic problems 
both on the highways and airfield runways At the conclusion of the 
alert at 8 p. m., the scoring was summarized as follows: The first 
jet was airborne within 21 minutes; within 30 minutes there were 
8 F-94’s and F-86’s in the air fully loaded with combat ammunition; 
within 60 minutes 50 percent of the combat crews, pilots and radar 
observers, and 55 percent of the support personnel had reported for 
duty ; by the end of the alert, over 90 percent of the total strength had 
reported. While this alert was conducted only in Massachusetts, gen- 
tlemen, it will give you some idea of the combat readiness that has 
been attained throughout the entire Air National Guard. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Of the foregoing, gentlemen, I have not attempted to cover all 
phases of the ‘Air National Guard program since it would entail a 
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considerable amount of time. However, I have singled out some areas 
which portray the effective development and signify the progress in 
operational readiness to attain the ultimate objective of the Air Na- 
tional Guard. The program for fiscal year 1959, contained in the 
budget estimate before you, will upon its accomplishment, bring us 
nearer that objective. 

In these rapidly moving, constantly changing times, the attainment 
of full readiness by a Reserve component is no easy task. From time 
to time, we must take a new, fresh look, revise our programs, develop 
new concepts. The Air National Guard program before you reflects 
this attitude. You will find evidence that we are modernizing our 
aircraft inventory, our equipment and facilities; that our training 
programs are designed to speed up the readiness of our air crews and 
other personnel; that we are, through this program, trying to keep 
abreast of the times. Throughout the program you will also find 
evidence that the United States Air Force is providing the equipment, 
assistance, and guidance which make possible the progress of the Air 
National Guard. 

Mr. Fioop. What is unusual about that ? 

General Wirson. We are getting the support we need, sir, from the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, that is great. 


UNITS AND BASES 


General Wiison. In fiscal year 1959 no further major reorganiza- 
tions will be necessary. We will retain the same organizational struc- 
ture we established during the first quarter of fiscal year 1958, outlined 
to you in my above discussions of past-year developments. From this 
structure, we will have during this year 83 tactical squadrons. They 
will be supported by 3 tactical control groups, 3 communications 
groups, and about 50 other support units. In fi ing support units, we 
will have 4 air resupply groups, 4 satemedical transport squadrons, 
light, and 1 air transport squadron, light. 

“We will have 134 installations, including 93 flying bases and 41 non- 
flying bases. 


AIRCRAFT 


By the end of fiscal year 1958 we expect to have 2,200 jet aircraft 
and 202 conventional-type aircraft, for a total of 2,402 aircraft, as 
compared with the beginning of the fiscal year when we had a total 
of 2,176 aircraft, of which 1 “810 were jet and 366 were conventional. 
Our jet inventory will include RB-57 and RF-94F tactical reconnais- 
sance aircraft, F-84F’s and F-86F/H’s for day fighter and fighter 
bomber roles, and F-86D/L’s, F-94C’s, and F-89D/H’s for all-weather 
air-defense missions. We also anticipate receipt of F—100 aircraft at 
an early date, giving the guard its first supersonic capability. 


FUNDS 


Our program in fiscal year 1957 cost $249 million. For fiscal year 
1958 the Congress appropriated $263 million, of which only $243 mil- 
lion had been apportioned and was included in the 1958 column of the 
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President’s budget. Subsequent to the printing of the President’s 
budget, I requested that $10.2 million of the balance be made available 
in order to proceed with approved construction which is necessary 
to accommodate the new aircraft being phased into the Air National 
Guard and necessary operations and training facilities for the per- 
sonnel assigned. 

Mr. Chairman, not included in the statement, but I have also re- 
quested an additional $9.5 million, making a total of $19.7 million 
of the $20 million that has not been reapportioned. 

For fiscal year 1959, in order to accomplish the proposed programs 
as contained in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate, the Air National 
Guard is requesting $238.1 million. A supplemental request for con- 
struction amounting to $9.6 million will be submitted at a later date, 
making a total for 1959 of $247.7 million, or slightly less than require- 
ments of the 2 preceding years. This estimate does not provide any 
funds to cover military pay increases as provided under the Cordiner 
proposal. Generally, the dollars requested are about the same as those 
made available for fiscal year 1958 and the use of the dollars are fairly 
comparable with some variations. For example, there is an increased 
dollar requirement in the air technician program which is directly 
attributable to the increased man-years. There is an increase in flying 
hours and an increase in the number of complex aircraft entering the 
program. By carefully analyzing requirements and authorizations in 
the major procurement area, we have been able to effect some reduc- 
tions and keep within an overall dollar objective. In the interest of 
economy, our units and personnel are provided only the minimum 
equipment. 

The budget estimate falls into 4 major areas. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


The first of these is for the operation and maintenance of 134 bases 
and 2,400 aircraft. Of the $177.8 million requested, better than half, 
or $91.5 million, is for direct operating cost of our aircraft. This is 
an increase over fiscal year 1958 and is attributed to the mix of air- 
craft which includes higher operating cost type of aircraft and a 
slight increase in flying hours resulting from the buildup of pilot 
strength. In fiscal year 1958, we expect to fly 460,365 hours as com- 
pared to 473,054 hours we have programed for fiscal year 1959. These 
direct costs consist of fuel, spare parts, and depot overhaul. All of 
these items are provided to us by Air Materiel Command and the 
payment is made only to that command. Therefore, in arriving at 
the budget estimate for the operation of aircraft, we used worldwide 
Air Force experience cost factors, developed by Air Materiel Com- 
mand, for each type and model aircraft, multiplied by the number of 
aircraft-hours necessary to satisfy the pilot-training requirements. 

As I stated in my discussions on past year developments, our man- 
power requirements will be greater as we receive more complex air- 
craft. Our air technician requirement for fiscal year 1959, based on 
the receipt of these more complex aircraft, is 14,060 at year end. This 
budget provides for an average strength of 13,500 throughout fiscal 
year 1959. At an average salary of $4,800 the payroll will amount 
to $65.9 million. 
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The balance of approximately $20 million is necessary for other 
logistical support, consisting principally of maintenance of real estate 
and locally purchased supphes. The details of computation of all 
operation and maintenance costs by project and by purpose have been 
tabulated and I offer this detailed material for the record. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you a detailed compu- 
tation to back up this overall justification, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. Very well. That material will be inserted into the 
record at this point. 


(The material referred to follows: ) 


Operation of aircraft—Summary of requirements by project 


— Title | 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
NO. | | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 





‘ : | 
411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and sup- | 

plies i edeeeee hooded ull ; $29, 229,413 | $35, 937, 000 $32, 391, 000 
412 | Aircraft fuel and of]_..........._.___. 18, 391, 327 23, 194, 000 26, 378, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) -__- 7, 620, 740 59, 131, 000 58, 769, 000. 


Project 411. Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies 


Program requirements: 


RIC: OIE IPOD oi cin ciiestsipsinsarctpetssabnpsemnntenjiicantatte aia ieee a $32, 391, 000 
WimORl Fear TGs oe is ccs 35, 937, 000 
RR. OUR RI ices sinc cee nce bbl ts acdc cit aging ae names 29, 229, 413 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and 
supplies required in the maintenance and operation of inservice aircraft. 

This estimate includes supplies and spare parts necessary to maintain the 
assigned aircraft in the accomplishment of the programed aircraft flying hours 
for fiscal year 1959. The unit cost per flying hour, by aircraft model, is based 
upon Air Force experience factors. 

The decrease below the prior year is due to the elimination of the require 
ment to reimburse the Air Force for initial base stocks. Modern types of jet 
aircraft are more costly to maintain per flying hour. Jet hours have increased 
30,063 hours in fiscal year 1958 and 21,495 hours in fiscal year 1959 over fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958, respectively. The following tabulation shows a compari- 
son of the flying hours for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959: 








Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1957 1958 1959 
ee en a re : coed | 325, 571 355, 634 377, 129 
Conventional__..._._- | 133, 428 104, 731 95, 925 
oh scemoee notes 458, 999 460, 365 473, 054 


Project 412. Aircraft fuel and oil 


Program requirement : 


INN UND poesia ics won ccna an asoatoeenteceestemaic io ea neaauhadeoamieel $26, 378, 000 
BR INI csp pectinases ease aon ceosnalcaged acim ee 
SMUD SIRI SW ince osscciacilcceaigces cocaine aebamaanaeatieaaeloomenl aaa aun id, 001,008 


22910—58——_58 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the direct expenses of aviation fuel and lubricating 
oil for the operation of Air National Guard aircraft. 

This estimate is based on the requirements for aircraft fuel and oil and is 
computed by multiplying the programed flying hours (by model of aircraft) by 
the average hourly consumption rate. Composite cost factors utilized in the 
computation for fuel and oil costs were developed by the USAF and are the 
basis upon which the Air National Guard will reimburse the Air Force stock 
fund. 

The increase in this project over the prior years is due to the change in types 
and models of aircraft and an increase in the total programed flying hours. 
More modern types of jet aircraft. which have a higher consumption rate per 
hour are being phased into the program. 


Logistical support—Summary of requirements by project 











Project number and title 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
431 Depot maintenance ___________________. sees _| $25,810,173 | $30,283,000 | $32, 755, 000 
434 Printing and reproduction, Air National Guard__-----___- 18, 552 45, 000 45, 000 
436 Disposition of deceased personnel_............-..-.--.-..- 15, 196 23, 000 25, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) _...........-- 25, 843, 921 30, 351, 000 32, 825, 000 


Project 431. Depot maintenance 


Program requirements: 
a cla ol a ee ae $32, 755, 000 
SE OD I oo is ape eshistmsim ones ceies ae peas in atin tie calpain 30, 283, 000 
BR, PNET OI saan stssncte cise enema ning serach assassin 25, 810, 173 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides funds for labor and contractual maintenance incident to 
depot level maintenance of aircraft, aircraft engines, aircraft accessories, elec- 
tronics and communications equipment, ground powered and other equipment. 

This estimate was determined on the basis of USAF experience factors de- 
veloped during previous years. The cost data by types and models of aircraft 
was applied against the programed inventory and flying hours for fiscal year 1959. 

The increase in this project over the prior years is due to a change in the 
models and types of aircraft and an increase in the total programed flying hours. 
Conventional hours are lower each year; however, jet hours have increased. 


Project 434. Printing and reproduction, Air National Guard 


Program requirements : 
MeN, NS I a nc mi nsec haa acta ir ge as $45, 900 
SE ER insnhstdichitties teeta caldintineZnteliliaetendgi aatia teniderscinmibinaeiiie De 45, 000 
a 18, 552 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS: REQUESTED 


This project provides for printing, binding, and blank-book work performed 
by the Government Printing Office, Department of Defense printing plants, and 
commercial contractors. 

This estimate provides for printing of Air National Guard letters, Air National 
Guard regulations, Air National Guard equipment authorization lists, and the 
reproduction of technical training Air Force manuals for on-the-job training. 
These manuals are used to provide reference and home study material for use 
by both new and experienced Air National Guard personnel. Cost is based on 
a requirement established by Continental Air Command for adequate on-the-job 
training in 40 different career fields. 

Also included in this estimate is printed material that is centrally procured, 
such as books, sheet music, periodicals, tape recordings, phonograph records, 
and other printed material not otherwise provided for. 


Project 436. Disposition of deceased personnel 


Program requirements: 


i pe RRR A a cai a ce a a es Oe $25, 000 
SE eI accra cits seetinticteranthierce aareaetiaeltnanbactgtenen Aimanct abteeeaetentane 23, 000 
TE POUND I ect scsi scents vere ceniodareieniaenaneaplaiiide adele ait piakeioms 15, 196 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for burial expenses of Air National Guard personnel 
killed while participating in unit training assembles, field training, authorized 
aerial flights, other training exercises, or while attending service schools. 

The estimated cost is based on fatality per number of flying hours, estimated 
deaths from other than flying, and the average cost per fatality as shown by 
Air National Guard experience. 

The increase in this project over the prior years is attributable to an increase 
in the average number of military personnel and the increase in the total pilot 
hours flown in fiscal year 1959 over fiscal years 1958 and 1957. The average 
number of military personnel and the total pilot hours for fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959 are as follows: 




















Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 | 1959 
-| | 
Average military personne] 65, 494 | 68, 700 | 69, 900 
ta a i al 544, 442 535, 725 567, 679 
TRAINING SUPPORT 
Summary of requirements by project 
Title 1957 1958 1959 
eget actual | estimate estimate 
No. 
(i) (2) | (3) (4) 
Rm eC | - 
441 | Field training and other exercises or maneuvers______..._- $547, 211 $584, 000 $652, 000 
444 | Training equipment and supplies__._............._-.--.- 158, 760 131, 000 132, 900 
448 | Base maintenance and operations__..............-....--- 70, 596, 910 | 80,341,000 | 83, 998, 000 
od FRE IIS BIE TABI PDO SRD PI 2, 103, 587 1,000,000 | 1,000, 000 








Total program requirements (obligations) __..._..--. | 73, 406, 468 | 82, 056, 000 | 85, 782, 000 
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Project 441. Field training and other ewercises or maneuvers 


Program requirements : 


EE FE Te eee eee bth at ies de tee $652, 000 
CUTE POC inet iaamtioaphionns pabgoeibaeec gn aoe ieasaetan tens 584, 000 
MS UE I anc ne een rete Se geen ee lene ie mee eect eeee le 547, 211 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides funds for necessary expenses in connection with the 
opening, operating, and closing of Air National Guard training sites. Also 
provided are funds for fixed communications, motor-vehicle fuel and lubricants, 
local purchase of supplies, materials, services, and other operating expenses at 
all sites. 

Requirements are based on the number of personnel to attend field training. 
The various cost and usage factors are developed from actual cost data of 
prior year encampments. 

The increase in successive fiscal years is directly related to the increase in 
mnilitary strength. The following tabulation shows the number of personnel 
entering field training during fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1659: 


Number entering field training: 
IE RN och ee abn mans pee Sana gO mea 56, 852 
EENCRE SORT tue Ciememiees 20 oe Sh Se a oko 56, 050 
Pe NC on Si cd ee en ee pea 61, 107 


Project 444. Training supplies 
Program requirements: 


ID NIE int can nce shennan ah ds  aitiepclatniin pian akcaneell $132, 000 
PN YS i i geri ih cto rh nse ean wale Sim anaes beleo mlaaabieetiaaiatt 131, 000 
RICE “FORE NGO 6 esi hi cence eee ie 158, 760 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the requisition and modification of training aids, 
special equipment, supplies, and services rendered in connection with training 
conducted by Continental Air Command and the Air National Guard, and also 
includes technical books, periodicals, handbooks, publications, commercial texts 
and other instructive literature for use in the Air National Guard base libraries 
and schools, plus maps and charts. 

This estimate provides for the procurement of special supplies required in 
connection with training conducted by the Air National Guard. Included in 
this estimate are radio facility charts, airmen’s handbook, maps and charts, and 
miscellaneous teehnical literature and charts required in conducting the Air 
National Guard training program. 

Requirements for charts and maps are based on the average aircraft inven- 
tory and the number of fiving bases on which tactical squadrons are located. 
The following tabulation shows the average aircraft inventory and the number 
of flying bases on which tactical squadrons are located for fiscal years 1957, 
1958, and 1959: 


Fiscal vear Fiscal vear Fiscal vear 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Average aircraft inventory : ‘ . ont 2, 569 2, 472 2, 402 
Flying bases = jt 91 | 93 | 





Project 448. Base maintenance and operations 


Program requirements: 

SON UNE SD i i cick oat conan ipa ks dng aS wena ea $83, 998, 000 
ica lak aad ts ae saciid igen a 80, 341, 000 
lta eel adele epee alicia tg sdanicscb deoatidimeiaiacsincn!' - Oy 


Fiscal year 1958___-- 
Fiscal year 1957__~- 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for expenses incident to base maintenance and operations 
of Air National Guard facilities, including local housekeeping, service pay of air 
technicians, service contracts, travel of military and civilian personnel and local 
purchase of supplies, materials, and services. 

This estimate provides for the operation of 596 Air National Guard units and 
the maintenance of 135 separate Air National Guard installations. The funds 
requested will provide for such activities as base supervision and management, 
runway alert, aircraft operations, ground training, base operations, aircraft 
maintenance, base maintenance, supply, communications and other equipment 
maintenance, and security of Air National Guard equipment and supplies. All 
of these activities are the keystone to the successful operations, training and 
mobilization readiness of the Air National Guard. Provision is made for the 
operation and maintenance of an average of 2,402 aircraft 92 percent of which 
will be jets. Included are the necessary requirements of supply activities cover- 
ing all facets of logistical support for the flying training and ground training of 
596 various type units. The operations at an Air National Guard facility cover 
the military personnel administration for an average of 8,600 officers and 61,300 
airmen in fiscal year 1959. The requirements provide for those necessary ex- 
penses related to the base maintenance of 134 Air National Guard bases of which 
93 will be flying bases and 41 nonflying bases. At those installations wherein 
the heavy communications and radar units and equipment are located provisions 
are made for the necessary electronics maintenance and operations security. 

The increase in funds over prior years is directly related to continued expansion 
of the Air National Guard so as to increase the mobilization potential of the 
guard as a Ready Reserve component of the Air Force. The Air National Guard 
in fiscal year 1959 will attain another level in its phased buildup and thus are 
provided with increased flying hours as the personnel increase, increased jet 
aircraft, and higher level of equipment on hand. 

The following tabulation shows a comparison of the costs for functions included 
under this pre sont for fiscal years 1957, a and 1959: 





| 1957 | 1958 | 1959 

cect pC itinerant iacatiaaiati 
1. Air technicians. ace aaa ss joianbe di esaenion aveliat agra. $63, 221, 000 | $65, 921, 000 
em 00066. ........ctcseia. SES (11, 513) (12, 947) | (13. 500) 

2. Base maintenance (including serv ice contrac ts, leased prop- 
erty rentals, and service agreements) - ---- tated 4, 080, 871 a7 000 4, 877, 000 
4. Other maintenance-. ae ; : sae daw aoe , 1, 420, 014 2, 132, 000 2, 121, 000 
4. Travel. imme ine. cil ebies 762, 000 | 1, 161, 000 | 721, 000 
5. Transparencies and training ie cctsinianmnciiniasactontaes isabel 98, 446 92,000 | 72, 000 
6. Local purchase so siiaaea erennnateinea oe pape 7, 551, 487 6, 675, 000 | 7, 974, 000 
7. Communications... ........--- one vasnieenenaanean 140, 256 192, 000 192, 000 
6. Wileieidartlons of mateiGhc. 52 oic ncesccanae aonncndeeaseans 2, 038, 560 2, 095, 000 _%! 120, 000 


Fhe hhiae cihapechessaeehesibasee agents poeienamnidell 70, 596,910 | 80,341,000 | 83, 998, 000 


3 
° 
S 
2 





This project is one of the most significant elements in the attainment of the 
Air National Guard program since it provides the cadre and support necessary 
to implement and carry forward the mobilization training of the Air National 
Guard. During fiscal year 1959, the above-mentioned functions necessary in 
the operation of an Air National Guard base will be primarily carried out by an 
average strength of 13,500 civilian personnel (air technicians) which is a level 
off from the end fiscal year 1958 strength. These air technicians are also re- 
quired to be members of the Air National Guard. Tabulated below are the 
various costs to support the above-mentioned functions for support of the 
operation of 596 Air National Guard units and the maintenance of the 134 Air 
National Guard bases programed for fiscal year 1959. 


Project 449. Major repairs 

Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1959 
IE IE RIN a acsnc apc caser atin en esc enies men Roem alec sa si 
Fiscal year 1957 
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JUSTIPICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for repairs and rehabilitation of Air National Guard 
facilities. 

This estimate provides for major repairs, modification, rehabilitation of Air 
National Guard real property for flying and support units including aircraft 
control and warning squadrons and communications squadrons. This estimate 
is generated by a continuing requirement for major repairs to facilities including 
runways, aircraft parking aprons, warehouses, hangars, fuel storage, other 
operational and storage facilities as well as related utility systems and plants, 
and for the development of installations to a degree consistent with the minimum 
Air National Guard standards and criteria and to permit the maximum utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities and structures in lieu of performing new construction. 
Also included in this estimate is an anticipated requirement for the accomplish- 
ment of restoration, replacement, and rehabilitation of facilities damaged by 
fire, storm, and flood. 

Tabulated below are the general categories of repairs and rehabilitation to be 
performed in fiscal year 1959: 


Fc, acceptin aan iacon aT dann aceiosaess hpi onlle $580, 745 
Nee itete aig cesta aaa nba one 96, 897 
RL. SRL; I coasancoesteteeburs mers taainimeeberaees 322, 358 


MEDICAL Support 


Summary of requirements by project 








: 
1957. | =: 1958 1959 
Project Title actual | estimate | estimate 
No. 
(1) Best hehe traf ge 
| 
—$—$—$—$—$———$ SSS... = ot —— ee ate -_——- —E — 
i ' 
472 | Medical equipment and supplies___......_..-.-- | $268,736 | $211,000 | $159, 000 
475 | Medical care in non-Air Force facilities_........._- 40, 689 99, 000 58, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) - : 309, 425 310, 000 217, 000 
Project 472. Medical equipment and supplies 
Program requirements : 
SOON OR SIRE CROC iiss cise ini he ean eA ES meee inahee $159, 000 
ee ID hii oct tied isc eect aoannneniecsgeen it aad, 211, 000 
SN IIE I indie nese hi iecininaiecnicnn eat ind atime aegadaal 268, 736 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of medical equipment and supplies 
in support of the Air National Guard. 

This estimate provides for medical supplies and equipment including expend- 
able medical supplies and equipment and new and replacement items of non- 
expendable medical equipment for Air National Guard bases and training sites. 

The increase in this estimate from 1958 is due to continuation of the reorgan- 
ization under the Air Defense Command concept which generated the require- 
ment for equipment for class A dispensaries. 


Project 475. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities 


Program requirements : 
CRE PORT Tee aa 2 id dE ee as Hed Bae $58, 000 
I CN eats casa cdc nied nsonaras a Sass oss esata 99, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for authorized medical care of Air National Guard per- 
sonnel by other Government agencies or civilian hospitals, for emergency medical 
care, and for hospitalization. 

This estimate provides for medical and hospital expenses of Air National 
Guard personnel who contract a disease or illness or suffer an injury in line of 
duty while participating in authorized training such as drills, field training, or 
other training exercises, and for those who contract a disease or sustain an injury 
not in line of duty for the period of training only, and when Air Force facilities 
are not available. Factors used for unit training assemblies, field training, and 
per pilot hour, are based on Air National Guard experience. The factor used for 
personnel on active duty for training at home station is not based on prior ex- 
perience because at this time no previous experience exists. 


SERVICEWIDE Support 


Summary of requirements by project 








Title 





| | 1957 1958 | 1959 
Project | | actual | estimate estimate 
No. | | 
(1) | (2) | (3) (4) 
| | 
481 | Command administration___ bias pieced teeta : | $128,724 | $175,000 | $174, 000 
482 | Commercial communications systems_-...............- 50, 579 58, 000 | 61, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations)__.___-. 179, 303 233, 000 235, 000 


- - = a — ES — —— — ! - 


Project 481. Command administration 


Program Requirements: 
Pranes WO Rete ee od ee a Be te $174, 000 
I ONE oo is cise een Se a ee ee 175, 000 
Me RE TO cies sath ccc sc nee tae cae eatin inca ented . 128, 724 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the expenses of servicewide support functions inci- 
dent to the administration, operation and maintenance of the Air National 
Guard. 

This estimate provides for TDY travel expenses of Air National Guard officers 
as follows: recalled for periods of active duty, not in excess of 90 days, with the 
National Guard Bureau; to attend training conferences with numbered air forces 
to establish training policies; to attend committee meetings pursuant to section 
8033; and for TDY travel expenses of officers and civilians on duty in the 
National Guard Bureau in connection with Air National Guard activities. 


Project 482. Commercial communications systems 


Program Requirements : 
Fiscal year 1959 ee _. $61, 000 
RMI ONO RUN Sat cha cin sche abana ee cdc: dla gene 58, 000 
PubeG? FORt 100 sac cewenee cena ocaeeeeee eee cueee 50, 579 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for contractual expenses of leasing communications net- 
works services and systems. 

This estimate provides funds for the rental of 34 facsimile recorders, including 
contractual maintenance and expendable supplies for these recorders. 
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Miurrary PERSONNEL 


During fiscal year 1957, we had a net gain of 4,416 in military per- 
sonnel. In fiscal year 1958, we are making some internal personnel 
readjustments and are limiting our anticipated gain to 1,050. Fiscal 
year 1959 resumes the nor mal trend and even with highly selective 
recruiting our increase of 2,000 officers and airmen is, by past experi- 
ence, an easy goal, 

The programed Air National Guard year-end strength position for 
fiscal year 1959 is 71,000. This represents an increase of 1,500 airmen 
and 500 officers over our anticipated position at the end of fiscal year 
1958. 

Based on an average assigned strength for fiscal year 1959, of 8,600 
officers and 61,300 airmen, we are requesting $43.4 million to cover 
the pay, allowances, and related support of military personnel. Of 
this amount, $20.8 million will be required to cover military pay for 
the 48 unit training assemblies and the 36 additional training periods 
authorized for aircrew personnel ; and $15.2 is required for field train- 
ing, schools, and special exercises. caeutince factors were used in 
developing these cost estimates in order to be as realistic as possible. 
For example, in arriving at the dollar requirement for unit training 
assemblies, the actual atendance for fiscal year 1957 was used—94 per- 
cent for officers and 88 percent for airmen. Our school participation 
in this year will involve more than 1,200 officers and 9,300 airmen. 

The balance of $7.4 million required in this area is largely for cloth- 
ing for airmen and for travel and subsistence. The itemized details 


of all projects in the 500 area are included in this material which I 
offer for the record. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you the detailed backup 
part of “Personnel,” sir. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, it will be inserted into the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


MiLirarRy PERSONNEL 


Summary of requirements by project 











Title 1957 1958 1959 
Project | actual estimate estimate 
No. 
| (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Pere silence mts asian itametaina atcictiainies aaa 
521 | Pay and allowances, active duty, officers._.......------. $7,035, 187 | $6, 706, 000 $6, 594, 000 
522 | Pay and allowances, active duty, airmen 5 a a deals 6, 205, 387 8, 468, 000 7, 2831, 000 
523 | Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, officer....} 8, 249,355 | 9,009,000 9, 453, 000 
524 Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, airmen.-_-| 10,651, 123 | 11,008, 000 11, 344, 000 
525 | Individual clothing, airmen eo os 1, 913, 929 1, 586, 000 1, 512, 000 
526 | Subsistence, airmen. Dacia axsae tuadoemements 1, 715, 175 3, 015, 000 2, 696, 000 
527 | Travel, active duty, officers... _-__- REP ae eee 522, 298 446, 000 412, 000 
528 | Travel, active duty, airmen.-...--- Saat on 2, 894, 330 | 4, 945, 000 3, 905, 000 
529 Other costs ciebianane d =< eaiisnaeetaee bwiesauiecisd 158, 124 205, 000 208, 
Total program requirements (obligations) ........_| 39,344,908 | 45,388,000 | 43, 405,000 
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Project 521. Pay and allowances, active duty, officers 


Program requirements : 


SEROUS FORE Te ili mcinititrimainisinniasitsialinilatindaaiiasiaidts IEEE $6, 594, 000 
EL OUI FO ie ercretectbereicersesctinrntitncactnbeetdirnseavaiiaebanhehine tis _.. 6, 706, 000 
BE SO Ie a const tasierinictienhcnecnlanctebaaictbaemiegies tLotgus '99O88; 187 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for active-duty pay and allowances for officers engaged 
in field training, other exercises and maneuvers, service and technical schools, 
in-grade pilot training, observer training, section V committee meetings, ferrying 
of aircraft, 90-day tours with the National Guard Bureau, and uniform allowances 
for officers as authorized by Public Law 476, 82d Congress. 

The following is a comparison by fiscal year of attendance of officers and dollar 
requirements for field training, other exercises, and service and technical schools, 
and excludes requirements for pilot and observer training, uniform allowances, 
ferrying of aircraft, Federal insurance contribution, ete. 





i 


Sl 


iscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





| 
| 


Field training: 


| 
Man-days 


98, 867 111, 278 114, 396 


Dollars I iasca Radel se Rt aie ete | $2, 263, 899 $2, 419, 393 $2, 487, 187 
Other exercises: 

Man-days 21, 042 13, 145 14, 694 

Dollars i pA ied a abditinaein J $523, 731 $327, 220 $361, 094 
Service and technical schools: 

Man-days a mes : ae 102, 312 101, 788 | 101, 788 

Dollars cE ee Oe ce ed a $2, 006, 197 $2, 213, 067 $2, 213, 067 


Project 522. Pay and allowances, active duty, airmen 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1959 $7 


, 281, 000 


SRUICURE SOG BOI cc ic sin caiirecuacieepennctipninauiaisesbieeaecamtamesay ee Joy "es Oe 
Pisce! ‘year 1007 << is5-ccescccsccccdcscascstenasescasc. ta» Sieve oor 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for pay and allowances for airmen of the Air National 
Guard attending field training and other exercises and maneuvers as authorized 
by sections 502 and 503, title 32, United States Code. This project also provides 
pay and allowances for selected airmen of the Air National Guard for attend- 
ance at service and technical schools. 

The following is a comparison by fiscal year of attendance of airmen and 
dollars requirements at field training, other exercises and service and technical 
schools and excludes requirements for section 8033, committee meetings and 
Federal insurance contributions: 


j 
| 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


| i 

Field training: | 

Man-days..........-.-- i 737, 184 | 732, 205 | 810, 761 

Dollars... ies ‘ in ...-.| $38,862,395 | $3,770,785 | $4, 146, 368 
Other exercises: 

I eich toon sade narnia de : ‘ wa 15, 594 | 14, 589 

| 

| 


} 
| 
; ! 18, 248 
Dollars... eee a a $116, 333 | $108, 820 | $136, 664 
Service and technical schools: 
NUNN GRC SSeS Doe: onan — Bae eal wrens 728, 120 1, 564, 214 | 1, 051, 926 
NS 4A ccs ons, tc Beat ene beeadea go tee $2, 224, 342 $4,413,360 | $2,849, 488 


Ofo ss | | 
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Project 523. Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies—ofcers 


Program requirements : 
UU PNET is csecnesseisine entered enintlafiNloaania cae an $9, 453, 000 
I OPIN UII... ons esamnencinspitinbacnebeienmnasibasslesiestupsalieiies tail 9, 009, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for pay and allowances of Air National Guard officers 
attending unit training assemblies, including administrative function pay. 

This estimate is based on the latest available actual and programed strength 
of officers for fiscal year 1959 with a beginning strength of 8,400, an ending 
strength of 8,900, and an average strength of 8,600. The total man-drill periods 
of 528,989 were developed based on 48 training periods per officer computed on 
the phased officer strength and 36 additional flight training periods for officers 
on current flying status orders assigned to category A units and applying a 
percentage of 85 percent for attendance based on actual attendance experience 
during fiscal year 1957. Factors for base and incentive pay were developed by 
utilizing the latest approved pay scale effective April 1, 1955, and the ANG 
officer longevity run as of June 30, 1957. This estimate also provides for units 
that are allowed administrative function pay. 

The following, based on Air National Guard experience, is a comparison by 
fiscal year of unit training assemblies for officers: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Man-drills Kivindn cn nanvelehdiamaheiel 443, 048 503, 695 528, 939 
PPR g devttubnncbecouecuchuawsn pupinitndn wae Febtatealen | $8,249, 355 $9, 009, 000 $9, 452, 832 
} | | 


Project 524. Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies—airmen 


Program requirements: 


OAISTER census nig gunned li atelier ede ee 
NORE PORE SOU Sce cic octane aialpcdearic aba tataacar acorns eee 11, 008, 000 
NE PRE DIG sicsis cscs es cncisssccna pepe ens alae gata cin 10, 651, 123 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for pay and allowances of Air National Guard airmen 
attending unit training assemblies. 

This estimate is based on the programed strength of airmen for fiscal year 
1959 with a beginning strength of 60,600, ending strength of 62,100, and an aver- 
age strength of 61,300. The total man-drill periods of 2,487,655 were developed 
based on 48 training periods per airman computed on the phased airmen strength 
and 36 additional flight training periods for airmen on current flying status 
orders assigned to category A units and applying a percentage of 85 percent for 
attendance, which is based on actual experience during fiscal year 1957. Factors 
for base and incentive pay were developed utilizing the latest approved pay scale 
effective April 1, 1955, and the ANG airman longevity runs as of June 30, 1957. 

The following is a comparison by fiscal year of unit training assemblies for 
airmen : 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


I itenicctiaths sid aitisinnaencrtiasaae aoe etal 2, 382, 656 2, 413, 819 2, 487, 655 
Co ee ee ae hindis iefan andar tn aeatencientanisinisniainiabitit ....| $10,651,123 | $11, 008, 000 $11, 343, 818 


Project 525. Individual clothing, airmen 


Program requirements : 
SR FI Zs sistema lth alo sg cae Seen $1, 512, 000 
I RMN a nc lg Season balsam avian mwanicce hyp OG: ee 
PN ON i es 1, 913, 929 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In fiscal year 1959 the Air National Guard is ‘programed to receive 15,906 
reeruits, including 1,885 from Air Force Reserves with obligated service and 10 
direct from active service who will already have uniforms. Thus, a requirement 
exists for a complete uniform for 14,011 recruits from civil life and from Army, 
Navy, and Marine Reserves. Of these recruits, 8,644 will be equipped with re- 
issued uniforms except shoes and socks. Therefore, there is a net requirement 
of funds for 5,367 complete uniforms. Shoes and socks are not items of reissue; 
therefore, the estimate for these items is based upon a total requirement for 
initial issue of 14,011 recruits. A replacement is included for wear and tear 


of clothing items in use based on an average of 61,300 airmen at 25 percent of 
the USAF replacement factor. 


Project 526. Subsistence, airmen 


Program requirements: 
UCI ONIN I i i I eae a RN $2, 696, 000 
Ie MIE. BO ieisissvcshthte tees dieeanp ites abate le ead a ce a oe 3, 015, 000 
CS CORE: KG en testicals ecckiniaiabadaic piamaihtciami ana ealneeniddaasiiod 1, 715, 175 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of subsistence supplies for airmen 
attending field training, supplemental training exercises, service an technical 
schools, and all-day unit training assemblies. It also provides for the pro- 
curement of subsistence for officers, attending field training, in anticipation 
of reimbursement by the officers to the ANG appropriation. 


Field training, $993,302 


This estimate is based on an attendance of 7,556 officers and 53,551 airmen 
at field training less 444 airmen in a per diem status while operating radio 
relay stations at locations where Government messing facilities will not be 
available, and 27 officers and 224 airmen in a per diem status while traveling 
with USAF AACS engineering and installation personnel. During field training, 
Air National Guard units are authorized a 10 percent increase over the Air 
Force field ration value. The current Air Force field ration value is $1.10. 


All-day unit training assemblies, $593,956 


This estimate is based on an average programed strength of 61,300 airmen 
of which 8,500 will be attending school for various periods of time during the 
fiscal year. The attendance factor for airmen at each unit training assembly 
is 88 percent. All units are required to conduct a minimum of one all-day unit 
training assembly per month. Effective July 1, 1956, all unit training assem- 
blies must be a minimum of 4 hours duration. Over 95 percent of the units 
conduct 2 all-day unit training assemblies per month, for an average for all 
units of approximately 23 all-day unit training assemblies per fiscal year. 
During all-day unit training assemblies a subsistence rate of $0.50 per airmen 
per meal is authorized. Airmen will normally qualify for only 1 meal per day. 


Competitive bombing and gunnery meets, $11,350 


An estimated 600 airmen will participate for a total of 4,480 airman man-days 
in competitive weapons exercises. During these meets airmen will be author- 
ized an allowance of $1.21 for regular field rations or $2.57 per day for procure- 
ment of subsistence on a unit contract basis, except when in a travel status to 


and from the bombing meet and the final gunnery fire-off when they will be in 
a per diem status. 


Service and technical schools, $1,097,373 


This estimate provides subsistence for selected Air National Guard airmen to 
attend service and technical schools of the Regular military service. This 
estimate is based on the total number of man-days in an active duty for training 
status less the travel days at the rate of $1.10 per day. 
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Progect 527. TRAVEL, AcTIVE Dury, Orricers, $412,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for commercial transportation for officers incident to their 
attendance at field training, certain supplement training exercises, and at service 
and technical schools; and, when specifically authorized, for per diem for officers 
in travel status. This estimate provides travel for officers called to active duty 
with the Air National Guard as authorized by law. 

Field training—Transportation to field training is accomplished through com- 
mercial transportation, military aircraft, military motor vehicle, and private 
eonveyance. Appropriate deductions have been made for those individuals who 
will travel by otner than commercial means, since there is no cost to the Govern- 
ment. ‘(he average cost per individual used below is based upon a weighted aver- 
age of commercial transportation costs, average mileage to and from camp 
training, and authorized per diem and ration ation rates: 7,556 officers, $121,652. 

Supplemental training erercises.—The following is the estimated cost of com- 
mercial and per diem costs incirent to orientation tours, staff visits, and competi- 
tive weapons exercises. The relatively high average cost per individual is 
attributable to per diem rates and average mileage to be traveled from 1,000 to 
1,400 miles: 452 officers, $29,583. 

School training.—The following is the estimated cost of travel for school 
training and is based upon an average travel distance of 2,390 miles round trip. 
It is further estimated that each individual will be in a travel status for an 
average of 3.9 days at $9 per day: 1,194 officers, $184,592. 

Other training.—The following is the estimated cost of commercial and per 
diem costs incident to pilot and observer training; 90-day tour with the NGB; 
sections 8033, 265, and 8496 personnel; ConAC Conference and section 8033 com- 
mittee hearings. The relatively high average cost per individual is based upon 
average mileage from 1,500 to 2,400; up to 6 days per diem per individual, and also 
includes dependents, travel, transportation, and storage of household goods for 
sections 8033, 265, and 8496 personnel: 244 officers, $76,438. 


ProJecr 528. TRAVEL, ACTIVE Duty, AIRMEN, $3,905,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for commercial transportation of airmen incident to 
their attendance at field training, service and technical schools. This project 
also provides for per diem for certain airmen when specifically authorized by 
the Chief, National Guard Bureau. 

Field training.—Transportation to field training is accomplished through com- 
mercial transportation, military aircraft, military motor vehicle, and private 
conveyance... Appropriate deductions have been made for those individuals who 
will travel by other than commercial means since there is no cost to the Govern- 
ment. The average cost per individual used below is based upon a weighted 
average of commercial transportation costs, average mileage to and from camp 
training, and authorized per diem and ration rates: 53,551 airmen, $1,585,645. 

Supplement training exercises.—The following is the estimated cost of com- 
mercial and per diem costs incident to competitive weapons exercises such as 
rocketry exercise, fighter gunnery, and inter-Reserve forces meets. ‘The majority 
of this cost is attributabe to per diem allowances: 600 airmen, $28,800. 

School training.—The following is the estimated cost of travel for school 
training and is based upon an average travel distance of 2,390 miles round trip. 
[It is further estimated that each individual will be in a travel status for an 
average of 3.9 days at $9 per day: 1,611 airmen, $249,061. 

jasic military training.—The following is the estimated cost of travel for 
basic military training of 11 weeks and 180-day trainees. It is estimated that of 
the total, 3,153 individuals will travel on an average of 3,771 miles and will be 
in a travel status for 5.9 days at $9 per day, whereas the remaining 10,547 
individuals will travel 1,885 miles (1 way) and be in a travel status 3 days 
at $9 per day: 13,700 airmen, $2,040,752. 

Sec. 8033 committee meetings—Commercial transportation for airmen at- 


tending Air National Guard policy committee meetings convening twice yearly: 
$432. 
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Provect 529. OTHER Costs, $208,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for death gratuity and disability payment of personnel 
killed or injured while in a training status during unit training assemblies, field 
training, or other exercises, as authorized by Public Law 108, 8ist Congress. 

Death gratuity is based on 6 months’ base pay and incentive pay when author- 
ized. Experience in fiscal year 1957 shows that deaths for rated personnel occur 
at the rate of 1 per 12,750 pilot-hours flown, at an average cost of $3,000. Based 
on 567,679 pilot-hours in fiscal year 1959, it is estimated that there will be 45 
deaths at an average cost of $3,000 per death. 

Experience shows that deaths for other than pilots occur at the rate of 1 
per 16,500 man-years at an average of $1,000. Based on an average personnel 
strength of 69,900 for fiscal year 1959, it is estimated that there will be 4 deaths 
at an average cost of $1,000 per death. 

In addition, provision is made for base and longevity pay for personnel of 
the Air National Guard injured or disabled during periods of unit assembly 
or other exercises. Cost has been computed on the average daily pay plus 
incentive pay. Average time lost is 155 days, of which 90 are computed with 
incentive pay for rated personnel. Experience shows that 15 officers and 25 
airmen will be injured or disabled in fiscal year 1959. 


Masor PRocUREMENT 


Our request in this area is $14.5 million. This is about 10 percent 
more than was required in the current year, but about one-third less 
than fiscal year 1957. Our major procurement consists of ground 
handling, base support, test equipment, and special tools for aircraft; 
radar and electronics items to equip our communications units and 
airfields and some consumables, particularly ammunition and spare 
parts in support of the equipment listed above. You will recall that 
we man our units in accordance with Regular Establishment tables 
of organization and manning documents. However, we do not follow 
this practice with respect to tables of equipment. We establish our 
own requirements for equipment based on our experience of minimum 
essential training operations and nothing more than this austere basis 
is authorized to our bases or units. This results in a total list of equip- 
ment or total investment in capital items very substantially less than 
comparable bases or units on full-time duty. We procure equip- 
ment only from Air Materiel Command stocks. Therefore, our fund 
requirements are limited by the availability of equipment in Air 
Materiel Command’s depots for delivery to our units. We provide 
lists of our shortages to Air Materiel Command which in turn notifies 
us as to the items on hand or expected to be on hand during the budget 
year. You will note frequent instances, in the backup material for 
these projects, where the number of items for which we are requestin 
funds is less than our total requirement. This is due to the Peadirted 
unavailability items during fiscal year 1959. 

I have here detailed lists of the equipment which is both required 
and reported to be available, shown at the unit costs paid by Air 
Materiel Command, which is the basis of our reimbursement to them. 
I submit these lists for the record. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES OF EQUIPMENT 


I would again like to submit for the record detailed computations 
of our equipment requirements. 


Mr. Manon. Allright. 
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WEAPONS, AMMUNITION, AND PROPELLANTS 


Summary of requirements by project 











Title 1957 1958 1 1959 
Project actual estimate estimate 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
ROPE TRING So ah, er he er it $5, 809 $10, 000 | $10, 000 
PTE I do Re ek pian in Be kdnn a aeb ewe kemew tien 2, 191, 326 1, 502, 000 1, 500, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) -.......- 2, 197, 225 1, 512, 000 1, 510, 000 


Project 211. Weapons 
Program requirements : 


SE PO Ra Ss ek a eo tae eed es $10, 000 
a lS | SC eer eves ee eee eran yeeC eee eee wey eee e een eee 10, 000 
RR FI, hott sak eee dares 5, 8$ 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project covers requirements for equipping Air National Guard units and 
personnel with weapons for training purposes. 

The estimate provides for miscellaneous equipment and spare parts and sup- 
plies for weapons such as carbine 30 cal. M2, cal. 30 machine gun, pistol auto- 
matic 45 cal., etc. The estimate is based on prior years experience wherein a 
relatively minor amount is used for such purpose. No additional funds are 
required since sufficient weapons exist within the Air National Guard to provide 
necessary training and familiarization. 


Project 212. Ammunition 
Program requirements: 
Be nT UE eh cnn wk ino nbs oes de bas Saeed RA bd ea nice aa $1, 500, 000 
EE SI acd retin OES cctv ec ticcadecbsn neal Senin mccain les beled ahaa tier 1, 502, 000 
I a a a 2, 191, 326 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
This project provides for ammunition necessary for practice and qualifica- 


tion firing, in aircraft, by Air National Guard pilots and for familiarization 
firing of individual weapons by Air National Guard Personnel. 


VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT 


Summary of requirements by project 











Title | 1957 1958 1959 
Project | actual | estimate | estimate 
No. 
(1) | @ | @® (4) 
oe 4 oe a eek: o ale 
221 Possenser motor vehicles... . . . ..<...<-nn- cicecccccccs | $248, 200 $96, 000 | $150, 000 
222 | Trucks and tractors cignasciahtiniess odteicnd Aikeadeneinko og ae 659,000 | 1,915, 000 
223 Trailers_ edd bt Mminchiitaiamsinsn avs were ake ae anaes | 226, 970 | 89, 000 | 142, 000 
225 | Materials handling e -quipme nt. aces el ee a 170, 853 | 31, 000 6, 000 
226 | Marine equipment... _.-.....-------2.--2.222.2.-..-.-| 8, 007 | 1, 000 10, 000 
| Total program requirements (obligations) ----..--- 3, 938, 310 | 876, 000 } 2, 223, (000 





Project 221. Passenger motor vehicles 


Program requirements : 
emenh Senr Peewee so ks Se ee a a as $150, 000 
I ON NI iin cs 5 eninge me enone sees imimanaiees aed 96, 000 


UNONE OES BOC Fai ek a eck cantante 248, 200 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for tactical and administrative vehicles for the move- 
ment of personnel, supplies, ammunition, and equipment for Air National Guard 
units. 

This estimate provides for the procurement of 14 ambulances to fill the basic 
Air National Guard requirement of 1 ambulance per infirmary, hospital, and 
permanent field training site programed for fiscal year 1959. The 25 station 
wagons will fill the basic Air National Guard requirements. The six sedans are 
replacements. Replacement requirements are based upon age and actual mileage 
of the vehicles to be replaced which have reached their estimated life ex- 
pectancy and are beyond economical repair. The nine buses will complete basic 
Air National Guard requirements. 

The increase in this estimate over fiscal year 1958 is due primarily to the in- 
crease in requirements for ambulances which resulted from reorganization from 
wing hospital to group infirmary type structure and increase in the amount for 
station wagons and buses which resulted from increased requirements for per- 
sonnel-carrying vehicles. 


Project 222. Trucks and tractors 
Program requirements : 
BINS SH SI pies eecrenpeebcesetinmsseeet ndeetines teentataidaeice ehbcidiciMlabe ami $1, 915, 000 
CR: SI | ora ascocarps cmon el neath neal as babe eocgioaa eae 659, 000 
Wineal yes 1007s si3o236 ee ea ieee 3, 284, 280 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of trucks and truck-tractors, trac- 
tors and components thereof. Trucks and truck-tractors include dump trucks, 
truck-tractors, and miscellaneous spares, spare parts, and supplies. 

This estimate provides for the procurement of tractors required by the Air 
National Guard bases and miscellaneous spare parts and supplies. The major 
portion of this estimate will provide for tank refueler trucks required by Air 
National Guard bases. 

The increase in this estimate over fiscal year 1958 is due to the increase in 
requirements for aircraft towing tractors and tank refueler trucks. 


Project 223. Trailers 
Program requirements: 


Fe NE incites cheese fi aaah a NB. $142, 000 
RD OEE SI crc cise concnpec cere in toni ip laceta celal cia 89, 000 
OCR, HOUR SOON netcin cn ectcpnicgutlints cent ctiatansRiaguaiip asain asia nase 226, 970 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of trailers and components thereof. 
Trailers include fuel service trailers, cargo semitrailers, platform tailers, wreck- 
er trailers, etc., and miscellaneous spares, spare parts, and supplies: 

This estimate povides for the procurement of trailers required by Air National 
Guard bases and units to conduct their training mission. 

The increase in this estimate over fiscal year 1958 is due primarily to the 
procurement of the semitrailers fuel service which were not available for 
requisition by the Air National Guard in prior years. 


Project 225. Materiels handling equipment 


Program requirements: 


Ba ORE a ie oe ns. 2 we phase cnc im oh tone niece $6, 000 
amen PORP BGR. es tk een A Ee - S00 
Paeen PORE 200s. 552 ne ee wena Se 170, 853 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for materiels handling equipment consisting of tractors, 
warehouse fork lifts, and miscellaneous spares, spare parts, and supplies. 
This estimate provides for a fork lift for an Air National Guard installation 
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which is to be utilized in warehouses and on the flight line for movement of 
equipment and provides for miscellaneous materiels handling equipment. This 
equipment was not procured in prior years due to nonavailability of item. 

The decrease in this estimate from fiscal year 1958 is due to a general com- 
pletion of procurement of materiels handling equipment requirements. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Project 226. Marine equipment 


Program requirements : 


rs NT | I is atc ot winch Ain net tasaatge deiks chee saliainien aadientis dati deerine $10, 000 
ICR! FORT T00G. os. 5 5 nas ieee eeaeeeemalenntskaie 1, 000 
een POOR: BOB Tvl ais cars Leech. doeetamidesneiddsbanensa 8, 007 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of marine equipment and the 
components thereof. 

This estimate provides for the miscellaneous spares, spare parts, and supplies 
and consumption type items for the crash boats in the Air National Guard 
based on the experience of the Air National Guard. 


GrRouND CoMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Summary of requirements by project 


Title 1957 | 1958 1959 


eo | actual | estimate estimate 
oO. 
(1) | @ | @® | @ 
' 
soessicaiabtaiee cate eee tecepechdearicioneos-sibipwemaneiae-taemteamieme \— we 
231 Radar equipment______- ee eae ee ee | $278, 178 | $405, 000 $1, 323, 000 
232 Radio equipment --- ..--.| 3, 480, 783 1, 951, 000 1, 927, 000 
233 | Wire communications equipment. .- aie ssctcenl Eee 1, 217, 000 806, 000 
236 | Meteorological equipment..._.._.........-.--..--.-....- 4, 790 61, 000 93, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations).......--| 5, 730,116 | 3, 634, 000 4, 149, 000 





Project 231. Radar equipment 


Program requirements: 


an PE BOS os con os he ee ee ee neanamanamane $1, 323, 000 
SO IE an iit iseiccacaneedinlena 405, 
IN I is spc co eat pce asa deaneaetey nasi aaebatieainteacntedoa 278, 178 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for radar equipment (except airborne) and components 
thereof. Radar equipment includes radar navigational equipment, radar search 
equipment, radar tracking equipment, radar identification equipment, radar 
scoring equipment, and radar direction finding equipment. It also provides for 
miscellaneous spares, spare parts and supplies. 

This estimate provides for one radar set type AN-FPS-6 and 7 sets type AN- 
MPS-16. These heavy height finder radar sets will be integrated with the 
FPS-8 (fixed radar direction finder) to give additional range. This estimate 
also provides for three shelter sets and for miscellaneous spares, spare parts 
and supplies. 

The increase in this project over fiscal year 1958 is based entirely upon 
availability of equipment. 


Project 232. Radio equipment 


Program requirements: 
Rt Ty SRT UES ann lcidornininninemneenainesltiebbA iaiicocmetcagaleecbeetds $1, 927, 000 
BCR DET, Bean siege trees inet abeapp nite anager tach 1, 951, 000 
PUSCR. YOOL LUO 6ccuincndehdjanennnnnaamianaa asia asap 3, 480, 783 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for radio navigation equipment (except airborne), radio 
and television communications equipment (except airborne), and components 
thereof. Radio navigation equipment includes direction finding radios, radio 
beacon equipment, radio transmitters and transceivers, and radio receivers. 

This estimate provides for the procurement of major equipment which has 
not been available during previous years. It also provides for new items of 
ground equipment required to equip the ANG airways and air communications, 
service units for the maintenance of airways communications facilities for 
training purposes. The AN/FRD-5 direction finder replaces the AN/CRD-6 
and is utilized by AACS, AC&W units and Air National Guard control towers 
for directing aircraft during inclement weather. The availabiilty of the item 
is based on the USAF priority schedule. The new equipment is basic to the 
AACS units and is necessary for the ANG to accomplish assigned training mis- 
sion. The GRC-26 will complete requirement for ground control. The com- 
pletion of the GRC—26 requirement during fiscal year 1959 is based on the fact 
that it is being phased out of the USAF program and deliveries from existing 
contracts are to be directed to the Air National Guard. The RP—106 repro- 
ducer assembly is required for trouble shooting and calibration of the fire 
control systems installed in F86D, L, F89D, H, and J. 

The increase in this estimate over fiscal year 1958 is based on the availability 
of equipment. 

Project 233. Wire communications equipment 


Program requirements : 
I SE Scenics adi inacncgecienng miheiineipibieecanik atcha nbcnechensa tiie in iat eee $806, 000 
SI NE Se ct tid in tnas etna aeeeneimatnilasas tala teenie ate 1, 217, 000 
SUED, IIS) TR a ciblie sda ante ssn cheap a pa arene eileen peice aaltepet ._._.. 1, 966, 365 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for telegraph equipment, teletype and facsimile equip- 
ment, intercommunication and public address systems (except airborne), sound 
recording and reproducing equipment, and actual components thereof. It also 
provides for miscellaneous spares, spare parts, and supplies. 

This estimate provides for the procurement of equipment to establish interbase 
communications for call, alert, and warning purposes. The items were not avail- 
able in prior years and they are required by ANG communications units to accom- 
plish assigned training mission. Teletypewriter set AN/MGC-—2 and telephone 
terminal AN/TCC-—7 are required by AC&W units for alert and warning purposes. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior fiscal years is due to the availability 
of wire communications equipment. 


Project 236. Meteorological equipment 


Program requirements: 
nn SOUND ee ea es ees tere $93, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 be eee El ae 
Fiscal year 1957 Selene 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for meteorological equipment and components thereof. 
Meteorological equipment includes radiosonde and radarsonde sets, barometers, 
and other meteorological instruments used in observing and forecasting weather. 
It also provides for miscellaneous spares, spare parts, and supplies. 

This estimate provides for initial requirement of new meteorological equipment. 

The increase in this estimate over fiscal year 1958 is due to the increase in 
authorization to Air National Guard weather units. 


22910—58—— 59 
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GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Summary of requirements by project 


eee a terete re reer 





| | | 
Title | 957 | 1958 «| 1959 
Project | | actual | estimate | estimate 
(1) | Qe Tar ee 
eiaen tere Fol Bei STD AANA As AAs le a i eeBts i. iE: hoe! 
241 Aircraft landing and launching equipment-.-.-.-_-~.....-- $434, 883 | 0 | $30, 000 
242 | Aircraft ground servicing equipment. - Se eae nee | 1,489, 289 | $2,552,000 | 1, 217, 000 
243 | Aircraft specialized trucks and trailers__...............-- | 238, 103 | 337, 000 | 242, 000 
- — —_— —$_——$— | 
Total program requirements (obligation)... .....-- | 2, 162, 275 2,889,000 | 1, 489, 000 
| | 
Project 241. Aircraft landing and launching equipment 
Program requirements: 
RTA INT Ig. osc ces erenenieseen sca nikah wh tpeelebeccacebes tad apace eemancacg ek aes $30, 000 
SEN NI 1. BINT ii coca’ <s edi ieee Besa wai Beeman maaan 0 
BASE URS <P sib evista eg astern 00 nel ine ipa eeiaind dein wae apiece 434, 883 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of aircraft arresting equipment, 
aircraft launching equipment and spare parts, and components thereof. 

This estimate provides for miscellaneous spares, spare parts, and supplies for 
equipment already in use by the Air National Guard. 

The increase in this estimate over fiscal year 1958 is due to the installation 
and operation of the runway barriers. 


Project 242. Aircraft ground servicing equipment 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1959___- » a i es 
Fiscal year 1958 hitieninesth acne aimee canta cae 
Fiscal year 1957... - 


$1, 217, 000 


2, 552, 000 


1, 489, 289 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of aircraft ground servicing equip- 
ment, aircraft starting generators, and the various components. It also provides 
for miscellaneous spares, spare parts, and supplies. Aircraft ground servicing 
equipment includes engine energizers, aircraft maintenance hoists and platforms, 
aircraft engine stands, aircraft engine and fuselage lift trailers, bomb hoisting 
units, aircraft wing lift trucks and related equipment and components. 

This estimate provides for the aircraft ground servicing equipment required 
by the Air National Guard bases and organizations. All the items in this esti- 
mate are applicable to specific types of aircraft and the estimate is based upon 
actual numbers and assignment of the aircraft programed. The 60 kilowatt 
generator set, which represents the majority of dollars in this estimate, is used 
in starting certain types of aircraft such as F—-S6D, F-89, F—-94C, and RF-S4F 
and provides a source of electrical power required in ground check of electronic 
fire control and navigational equipment installed in the aircraft. This miscel- 
laneous aircraft ground servicing equipment is also computed by applying the 
requirement to the actual number of aircraft programed. 

The decrease in this estimate from fiscal year 1958 is due to availability of 
equipment. 





Project 243. Airfield specialized trucks and trailers 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1959_______-_ : 4 ors $242, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 ; _ 837,000 
Fiscal year 1957__. . 238, 103 





JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of airfield specialized trucks and 
trailers, atomic ordnance specialized test and handling equipment and the vari- 
ous components. It also provides for miscellaneous spares, spare parts, and 
supplies. Airfield specialized trucks and trailers include aircraft wing trucks 
and trailers, aircraft fuselage trucks and trailers, bomb trailers, aircraft engine 
trailers, and similar trucks and trailers. Also included are the components of 
these trucks and trailers. 

This estimate provides for the airfield specialized trucks and trailers required 
by the Air National Guard bases and organizations. All items in this estimate 
are applicable to specific types of aircraft such as F—84A, B, ©, and D, F-89, 
F-86D, F-94A and B, T-33, and SA-16, and the estimate is computed based 
upon actual numbers and assignment of these aircraft. The miscellaneous 
equipment in this estimate is also computed by applying the requirement to the 
actual numbers of aircraft programed. 

The decrease in this estimate from fiscal year 1958 is due to availability of 


equipment and to a general completion of the requirements for airfield special- 
ized trucks and trailers. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Summary of requirements by budget project 


j 
| 1957 1958 1959 
Project | itl actual estimate estimat 
No. | } 
(1) (2) | (3) | (4) 
| 
251 raining aids $3, 772 $5, 000 $209, 000 
252 | Armament training devices 201, 726 100, 000 
253 | Operational training dev ict 1, 110, 053 371, 000 46, 000 
254 Communication training devices 5, 282 33, 000 185, 000 
rotal program requirements (obligations 1, 320, 833 09, 000 440, 000 


Project 251. Training aids 
Program requirements : 
Fiscal year 1959 . pronulshai ercnatanpideeedle? OMT ee 
Fiscal year 1958___-_- ; sMguaekaeetn te A 5, 000 
Fiscal year 1957_- 3, TT2 


a 2 ee eee ee ee ee we ee ee ee we ow oe ww ew oe ee = <a oe 0, tte 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for complete traning aids and components thereof. 
Training aids include aircraft training aids, vehicular training aids, weapon 
and ammunition training aids, navigational training aids, and similar items. 

This estimate provides for requirements for training aids for familiarization of 
ANG pilots with current types of oxygen systems; and instrument flight train- 
ing aids for instruction under simulated instrument flight conditions. 

The increase in this estimate from fiscal year 1958 is due to MD-—-5, D-2 ani- 
mated panels which will become available in fiscal year 1959. 


Program 253. Operational training devices 


Program requirements : 
AMOUNT ORT BOI cc in naccone ati be cide epi taiceeh SEL aE tae ce tigie sate 33 $46, 000 
WP RMOUN SOUT Tis kicc scsi csc tte ond ts bleed ee abel neath aint etal 371, 000 
Fiscal year 1967............. Sock sh hse ch sipilpeslad tC p aes Sa ... 1, 110, 053 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of flight trainers, flight simulators, 
miscellaneous spares, spare parts, and supplies. 

This project provides for operational training devices and components thereof. 
Operational training devices include flight simulators, link trainers, navigational 
trainers, automatic pilot training devices, and similar training devices. 
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This estimate provides for initial issue of flight trainer and simulator for one 
ANG base converted from jet to conventional aircraft. These training devices 
are used for familiarization of ANG pilots with correct procedures to be followed 
under flight conditions with ANG assigned conventional aircraft. 

The decrease in this estimate from fiscal year 1958 is due to a general com- 
pletion of the requirements for operational training devices. 


Project 254. Communication training devices 


Program requirements: 


Paeeel Peer 1000 ik... ean be ee ee ea Rene de See $185, 000 
pasen) weer SONS 2460 he eel nie eee eee 3 
re NE DE i a, nk a ss he th ed eee lh piven cep pt toeinislaon 5, 282 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for communication training devices and components 
thereof. Communication training devices include navigational radar trainers, 
search and detecting radar trainers, loran trainers, telegraph code trainers, and 
similar training devices. 

This estimate provides for 1 trainer radar set AN-GPN-2 for each of the 5 
AACS units. This item was required earlier; however, availability of this item 
will not occur until fiscal year 1959. 


Support EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Summary of requirements by project 





Title | 1957 | 1958 1959 
Project actual estimate estimate 
vO. 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
| _—— —— a ee ee Ee 
| 
261 | Shop machinery--.- J ; | $909, 471 | $1, 996,000 | $1, 475, 000 
262 | Shop tools and materials_ - | 841, 231 | 492, 000 186, 000 
263 | Personal equipment ; at Sana | 986, 879 | 945, 000 218, 000 
264 | Photo equipment and supplies__- wisenlteresrs 221, 518 404, 000 194, 000 
265 | Printing equipment ae 5, 865 2, 000 0 
266 | Office machines and equipment. -- , : 1, 167 0 0 
267 | Furniture and furnishings_- | 49, 797 186, 000 75, 000 
268 | Food service equipment a aasiaeiitn wera 35, 093 | 11, 000 9, 000 
269 | Service and trade equipment- ; 8, 675 | 2, 000 10, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) _.__.__- | 3,059, 696 4,038,000 | 2, 167,000 
| | 


Project 261. Shop machinery and equipment 


Program requirements : 
WawOns PORT UO owe Se eS es eC Le We ee eee ee $1, 475, 000 
een £7 UP Re a ee ee eee SS. 1, 996, 000 
SrUOa! WON RO i ak otic eae Ao ee 909, 471 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of woodworking machinery and 
equipment, metalworking machinery and equipment, special industrial equip- 
ment, maintenance and repair shop equipment, test equipment and components 
thereof. It includes boring machines, drilling machines, grinding machines, 
lathes, milling machines, planers, welding equipment, presses, electrical and 
electronic properties, measuring and testing instruments, physical properties 
testing equipment, and shop test equipment and supplies. 

This estimate provides for the procurement of minimum quantities of shop 
machinery and equipment required by Air National Guard bases and organi- 
zations to support aircraft, vehicular equipment, and communications-electronic 
equipment programed for the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1959. The 
requirement for each item in this estimate was computed by applying the re- 
quirement of each base or organization considering the type of equipment or 
systems being supported against the number of bases and organizations pro- 
gramed. 

The decrease in this project from prior fiscal year is due to a general comple- 
tion of the requirements for shop machinery and equipment. 
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Project 262. Shop tools and materials 


Program requirements: 


SIRE SUNT eS $186, 000 
ne SOO Tr ee 492, 000 
Fiscal year 1957_________ a eae ee 841, 231 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of handtools, measuring tools, 
mechanical power equipment, bearings, tire and tube rebuilding and repair ma- 
terials, rope, cable, chain and fittings, pipe, tubing, hose and fittings, valves, 
chemicals and chemical products, other supplies and materials, and components 
thereof. 

This estimate provides for the shop tools and materials required by Air Na- 
tional Guard bases and organizations. The estimate was computed by applying 
the requirement of each organization and base to the number of organizations 
and bases programed. The miscellaneous shop tools and materials included in 
this estimate were computed in the same manner as the items listed. These 
miscellaneous items represent numerous small dollar items with a unit cost of 
less than $50. 

The decrease in this estimate over prior years is due to the major portion 
of items formerly funded in this project being funded as stock fund items in 
project 448 during fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 


Project 2638. Personal equipment 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1959____- : : ce donee indgeincsicass: Sauce CE ee 
Fiscal year 1958_ ia cnsic ce Wishipa Siete ae dati eggecta hehe 945, 000 
ISG SORT SO asain ns anc chacbinek aden bow ahewnnene 986, 879 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of marine lifesaving equipment, 
safety and rescue equipment, parachutes, special purpose clothing, individual 
equipment, and components thereof. 

This estimate provides for parachutes, liferafts and other survival equipment 
applicable to aircraft assigned to the Air National Guard; flying clothing for 
pilots and aircrewmen, protective clothing for fire fighters and ground support 
personnel, etc. The estimate includes initial requirements due to programed in- 
crease in ANG personnel and replacement requirements for those items of equip- 
ment which have reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond eco- 
nomical repair. 

The decrease in this project is due to transfer of certain items of special purpose 
clothing, luggage, and individual equipment to project 448 under the single man- 
ager concept. 

Project 264. Photographic equipment and supplies 
Program requirements : 
Fiscal year 1959 
Fiscal year 1958___ 
Fiscal year 1957 


S36 Ateieieedeee ia a canna ee 
_... 404,000 
i ccd Sk ec pte is naib clad 221, 518 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of photographic equipment, supplies 
and components thereof. Photographic equipment and supplies include motion- 
picture cameras, still-picture cameras, photographie projection equipment, photo- 
graphic developing and finishing equipment, photographic supplies, photographie 
equipment and accessories, photographic sets, kits, and outfits. 

This estimate provides for photographic equipment for Air National Guard 
bases, reconnaissance-type organizations and reconnaissance-type aircraft. This 
estimate has been computed by applying the requirement of each Air National 
Guard organization and base against the number of organizations and bases 
programed. The requirement for photographic equipment for reconnaissance- 
type aircraft has been computed considering the actual number of aircraft pro- 
gramed for the Air National Guard. The miscellaneous photographic equipment 
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requirement includes items similar to those listed and was computed in the same 
manner. These miscellaneous items represent numerous small dollar items with 
a unit cost of less than $50. Replacement requirements are for equipment which 
has reached its estimated life expectancy and is beyond economical repair. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior fiscal years is due to a general com- 
pletion of the requirements for photographic equipment and supplies. 


Project 267. Furniture and furnishings 


Program requirements : 
Fiscal year 1959___-- 
Fiscal year 1958___ 
Fiscal year 1957 


pani aes ren opis Somes ceed recs ge essai nea $75, 000 
ange aerate semen ines iosn ce phen eychesemneraiorsesoaen nn ee 
arstdntacseceatemanaa 49, 797 


JUSTLFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of cabinets, lockers, bins and shelv- 
ing, household furnishings and components thereof. 

This estimate provides for the procurement of blankets for additional person- 
nel programed for the Air National Guard and replacement of those items that 
have reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The decrease in this project from fiscal year 1958 is due to the transfer of 
most items of furniture and furnishings to local-purchase status. 


Project 268. Food service equipment 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1959___ Sescastetncnd teaee dle acessories ee Be OOO 
Fiscal year 1958 Seles os ote a 11, 000 
IE IE AION creed petetacs esheets mene eater ae ge eee ae eel 35, 093 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The project provides for the procurement of food preparation and serving 
equipment, food products machinery and equipment, and components thereof. 

This estimate provides for the procurement of food service equipment such as 
field mess knives, forks, spoons, and trays and the replacement of food-service 
equipment which has reached its estimated life expectancy and is beyond eco- 
nomical repair. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior years is due to the major portion of 
items in this category now being procured through local purchase and funded 
under another project. 


Project 269. Service and trade equipment 


Program requirements : 
Fiscal year 1959 ce = is are 
SCE FORE in ainsi Sm ose nssaansca the A is isan ect sci ins 2, 000 
PN INE TG ia 5 dpe caters eta tates ann ania daa ue ne Lia eaeta lee oo 8, 675 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for service and trade equipment and components thereof. 
Service and trade equipment includes laundry and dry-cleaning equipment, shoe- 
repairing equipment, industrial sewing machines, wrapping and packaging ma- 
chinery and similar items. 

This estimate provides for sealing machines which are used to seal plastic bags 
in which instruments and aircraft engines are packaged. This packaging of both 
serviceable and repairable parts prevents corrosion and damage from moisture. 
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BasE MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


Summary of equipment by project 


Title 1957 1958 | 1959 
Project actual estimate estimate 
No. | 

(1) (2) | (3) (4) 

271 | Engineering machinery and equipment_-.- -- ‘ $369, 280 | $2, 000 | $2, 289, 000 

272 | Fire-fighting equipment | 1,091, 324 | 73, 000 38, 000 

273 | Utility equipment 321, 317 | 304, 000 | 286, 000 

274 | Prefabricated structures ; 3, 398 0 | 0 

| —_ — = - — 

Total program requirements (obligations) - = 1, 785, 319 | 379,000 | 2,613, 000 


Project 271. Engineering machinery and equipment 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1959_~- 
Fiscal year 1958__- 


CEP eee 
sa iE 2, 000 
5 sa nate nla Shoei 369, 280 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The project provides for the procurement of construction and airfield mainte- 
nance equipment and components thereof. This includes earth-moving and 
excavating equipment, cranes and crane shovels, and related equipment, road- 
clearing equipment, and similar items. 

This estimate provides for the procurement of the vacuum-type sweepers which 
are required by Air National Guard flying bases supporting jet aircraft. The 
miscellaneous construction and airfield maintenance equipment was computed 
on an individual item basis. These miscellaneous items represent small dollar 
items with a unit cost of less than $50. 

The increase in this project over fiscal year 1958 is due to the requirement for 
the vacuum-type sweepers not previously programed for the Air National Guard. 


Project 272. Fire-fighting equipment 
Program requirements: 
RII SUNORIE ic ea cansing pcg sv na ge seas eee olan os Sli em oct $38, 000 


Ges FORE Beebo Ee ee eS ee See 73, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 ssciialesimeit Ag: SOS 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of fire-fighting equipment and the 
components thereof. Fire-fighting equipment includes structural fire trucks and 
trailers, crash fire trucks and trailers, fire extinguishers, fire extension ladders, 
and similar items. 

This estimate provides for the procurement of structual fire trucks required by 
Air National Guard bases, The miscellaneous fire-fighting equipment represents 
small dollar items with a unit cost of less than $50. 

The decrease in the estimate over the previous fiscal year is due to a general 
completion of procurement of the major items of fire-fighting equipment. 


Project 273. Utility equipment 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal Year JOG ia cncnientackivtie metic ds i eT, calc cineca du easiness 
CR: IR a creche css since shsiseonaind es ocelot 304, 000 


Fiscal year 1957 321, 317 





ee eee ee —~ Vel, oO 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of refrigeration and air-conditioning 
equipment, pumps, and compressors, furnace steam plant and drying equipment, 
plumbing, heating, and sanitation equipment, water-purification and sewage- 
treatment equipment, lighting fixtures and lamps, traffic, transit and miscel- 
laneous alarm and signal systems, miscellaneous engines and components thereof. 

This estimate provides for utility equipment required by Air National Guard 
bases and units. This estimate was computed by applying the reauirement of 
each organization, aircraft control and warning, and communication type and 
base against the number of organizations and bases programed. The miscel- 
laneous utility equipment requirement was computed on an individual item bases 
in the same manner as the items listed. These miscellaneous items represent 
numerous small dollar items with a unit cost of less than $50. 


CONSTRUCTION 


General Witson. For the purpose of this budget estimate, we are 
only requesting funds to cover current year costs on construction initi- 
ated in prior years and continuing into fiscal year 1959. Require- 
ments for new construction, as stated before, will be submitted as a 
separate estimate at a later date. 

On the basis of construction begun in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 and 
continuing into fiscal year 1959, it is estimated that we will require 
$1.5 million, to cover supervision and other engineering costs and 
contingencies that continue while construction is in progress. This 
estimate is based and computed on experience of prior years of the 
Air National Guard and on cost estimates furnished by the Corps of 
Engineers who are our construction agents. We are also requesting 
$900,000 to cover advance project: planning and design costs of con- 
struction planned for future years. Included in this amount is $500,- 
000 to provide advance planning of construction at Bethel, Minn. I 


offer for the record a list of the bases involved and the details of 
computation. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES OF PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
Again, I would like to offer this as backup material. 
PLANNING 


Summary of requirements by project 








Project Title | 1957 1958 1959 
No. | actual estimate estimate 
(1) (2) (3) oT (4) 
| 
313 Advance project planning. : ier 7 a $953, 426 | $400, 000 | $900, 000 
| Total program requirements (obligations) | | 400, 000 | 900, 000 


953, 426 


Project 313. Advance project planning 


Program requirements : 
BN ON SND icc casinpinictlenccicbicaeas nda apigaases elltieionreat eis eas od aeons $900, 000 


ae i i a al a el el an Ue Ahead alc ane 400, 000 
snl ines easels eS elela ah aati ceded ets eines 953, 426 


Fiscal year 1958 
Fiseal year 1957_ 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for expenses incident to development of working draw- 
ings and estimates of construction projects to be considered for inclusion in 
future budget estimates. 

This estimate provides funds for working drawings and estimates of funds 
required for construction to be accomplished in the succeeding fiscal year at 
Air National Guard installations. Based on an estimated construction require- 
ment of $10 million and the Air National Guard experience of 4 percent factor, 
$400,000 will be required for this planning. In addition, a new site is planned 
for the unit in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area which will require a complete new 
base to accommodate the Navy as well as the Air National Guard and wherein 
the Air National Guard will have complete jurisdiction. This new area at 
sethel, Minn., will require complete planning and the fiscal year 1959 phase 
of the cost is estimated at $500,000. 


Miuirary Construction, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Summary of requirements by project 


| Title 1957 1958 1959 
Project | actual estimate | estimate 
No. | | | 
| (1) (2) (3) | (4) 
321 | Military construction, continental United States __ $40, 484, 980 ($11,339,000 | $1, 500,000 
| Total program requirements (obligations) ......_._! 40, 484,980 | 11,339,000 | 1, 500, 000 


Project 321. Military construction, continental United States 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1959________- 
Fiscal year 1958 
Fiscal year 1957 


a ne _.. $1, 500, 000 
- asin ieiiaieahia . wcein <n sees ley Seely PO 
anise scigeligelacl ei com sesseltanciasioscasip alaatansgeaniiaes ae 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for construction of Air National Guard facilities in the 
continental United States. 

This estimate provides funds for current year costs on Air National Guard 
construction projects initiated in prior years and continuing into fiscal year 
1959. 

Current year cost by OCE, USN, and NGB on fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 

1958 construction : 

Current year cost for fiscal year 1958 projects__ 
Current year cost for fiscal year 1957 projects___ 


Pacers 
jk iasadsapealiccsaaieas hay, Ae 


Minirary CONSTRUCTION, OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Summary of requirements by project 


Title 1957. | 1958 | 1959 
Project } actual | estimate estimate 
No. | | 
(1) @o |. @. | @ 
331 | Military construction, outside continental United States $970, 406 $75, 000 | 0 


Total program requirements (obligations 970, 406 75, 000 0 
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BASE AT BETHEL, MINN. 


Mr. Forp. What is the significance of Bethel, Minn. ? 

General Wirson. This is different than our previous planning. This 
is a new base which the Air National Guard and the Navy are going 
into. It is completely new to replace Minneapolis, St. Paul, where the 
units are presently located. Previously our planning has been limited 
to facilities on existing bases. 


SUMMARY 


This, in general, presents a summary of the Air National Guard’s 
accomplishments, plans, and programs for the past and current operat- 
ing programs and our dollar requirements for fiscal year 1959. How- 
ever, gentlemen, before concluding, I would like to comment on the 
sincere, conscientious effort the Air National Guard has made, and 
continues to make, in the maximum utilization of funds and resources 
which the Congress and the United States Air Force has made avail- 
able to it. We have, on every hand, wherever possible, reduced to the 
bare minimum without jeopardizing the training mission of the units. 
Our ultimate, of course, is complete ‘Teadiness as an integral part of the 
defense team in contributing effectively to the security of the United 
States and its Territories. Our personnel are well aware of this and 
have performed accordingly for which I am proud. It is my heartfelt 
opinion that the Air National Guard has demonstrated its capabilities 
and potentialities in such a manner as to warrant your continued 
support. 

Gentlemen, the members of my staff and I are ready to provide you 
with any information you may desire. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Wilson, for your very excellent 
statement. You have always been very cooperative with the commit- 
tee and normally, I believe, Congress does not make any reduction in 
your Defense budget. 

General Wirson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We generally give you approximately the amount of 
money that you request. 

General Witson. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Are you of the opinion that you need an additional 
sum of money to make your program adequately effective, or is the 
budget program presented to us today reasonably satisfactory ? 

General Wirson. The budget program as presently presented will 
meet our requirements for the new program that we have in the Air 
National Guard for fiscal year 1959, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is my feeling that the Air N Vational Guard has made 
tremendous progress in the last few years and it is much more effec- 
tive as an organization than it was at one time. 

General Wirson. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Your facilities and your equipment are better? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You do not always have what you would like to have, 
but you are in much better shape than a few years ago? 
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General Wixson. I would certainly say that we have attained a de- 
gree of capability, Mr. Chairman, that, let us say, 10 years ago was 
never dreamed possible in a Reserve unit, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Good. Actually, what you have done here is to pre- 
sent a full budget, including the many phases of operation more or 
less like the recul: ar Air Force budget that we have been considering? 

General Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You have a regular Air Force budget with the excep- 
tion that you have not requested any aircraft procurement money 
and no research and development money ? 

General Witson. That is correct. The aircraft or 100 series pro}- 
ects are furnished to us at no cost to our appropriation from the Air 
Force. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. What is your estimated unobligated balance in this 
appropriation by project as of June 30, 1958 ? 

General Wirson. This is an annual appropriation. We do not 
anticipate any unobligated balances for this fiscal year. 


MISSIONS OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Manon. For the record, what are the missions assigned to the 
Air National Guard ? 

General Wirson. Twelve wings with 42 squadrons, which have a 
mobilization assignment to Air Defense Command, have a continental 
air defense mission; 8 wings with 25 squadrons, with a mobilization 
assignment to Tactical Air Command, have an air-defense mission 
for initial stages of mobilization followed by a tactical or fighter 
bomber mision ; 4 wings with 16 squadrons have a mobilization assign- 
ment to Tactical Air Command for a tactical reconnaissance mission ; 
our remaining flying squadrons have air evacuation or special airlift 
missions. Our aircraft control war ling, airway communications, 
weather, and other units have a variety of combat-support missions 
depending on the command to which they are assigned for mobili- 
zation. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD'S EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. What is the status of equipment in the hands of the 
guard ? 

General Witson. The equipment in the hands of the Air National 
Guard includes some first-line aircraft (about 20 squadrons) and 
second-line equipment which is being replaced at a fairly rapid pace. 
The same situation is true as to our aircraft control and warning units. 
In the ground-support areas, we have some shortages but the equip- 
ment we do have, aircraft and otherwise, is mostly modern equipment 
and all of it is in a high state of repair and readiness. 


FLYING PROFICIENCY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. What is the status of Guard training? Are the flying 
proficiency requirements the same for the Guard as for Regular 
forces? Do you train with Regular forces? 
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General Witson. Flying proficiency requirements for the Air Na- 
tional Guard are identical with those of the active Air Force—these 
are prescribed in Air Force Regulation 60-2. All of our school train- 
ing, including our extensive basic training program, is in active Air 
Force schools of the Training Command, with the one exception of our 
instrument training school at Ellington. 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. What is the status of Guard maintenance of equip- 
ment? What part of your maintenance do you perform? What about 
specialized maintenance on missiles? 

General Wiison. Air National Guard squadrons with their air tech- 
nicians perform all base or organizational level of maintenance on all 
of our equipment. Depot level maintenance is provided by Air Ma- 
teriel Command either in its own shops or under the same contracts 
which it uses for overhaul of all other Air Force equipment. The same 
situation is true regarding the air-to-air missiles with which a few of 
our squadrons are equipped. In general, the maintenance status of all 
the equipment in the hands of the Air National Guard is good. The 
incommission rate of our aircraft compares favorably with the active 
Air Force units. 


ALLOTMENT OF MISSILES TO GUARD 


Mr. Manon. Is your plan to have operational stocks of missiles in 
the possession of the Guard, or will these be drawn from regular Air 
Force stocks in an emergency ? 

General Wirson. Immediate operational stocks of air-to-air missiles 
will be in the hands of all Air National Guard squadrons with missile 
firing aircraft. Backup stocks will be drawn from regular Air Force 
supply dumps. Plans covering the location of these backup stocks, the 
manner of transportation, lead-time, ete., are a part of the mobiliza- 
tion planning of each of our squadrons. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a complete list of the types of missiles 
you plan to have on hand in operational quantities immediately avail- 
able to the guard and a list of the types you expect to draw from Air 
Force stocks ? 

General Witson. Mr. Mahon we now have 2 squadrons of F-89H 
aircraft that carry the GAR-1, the Hughes all-weather missiles, and 
we expect to receive 1 more squadron late this fiscal year. These air- 
craft carry 6 missiles each and are augmented by 84 2.75 rockets. I 
would like to say, however, that this equipment is of an interim nature 
as we expect to receive our first squadron of F-89J aircraft in less 
than a year. The 89J has an airborne atomic capability and a truly 
first-line weapon in anybodys’ Air Force. Now in reference to the 
storage or handling of these and other weapons, our war Reserve 
requirements call for the same immediate backup as the Regular units. 

I would like to mention our position in the air defense missile pro- 
gram. We have jointly studied this mission area with the USAF and 
indications are that our technical skills and geographic deployment 
have a lot to offer toward this program. We are not presently sched- 
uled for any of the early units but if USAF determines there is a 
requirement for air defense missiles in the Guard, we stand ready and 


Se 
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willing to assist, for there is no doubt in my mind that the air defense 
missile program is compatible to an Air National Guard operation. 


PERSON NEL PROBLEMS IN GUARD 


Mr. Manion. What are your primary personnel problems in the 
National Guard ? 

General Witson. Comparatively speaking, the personnel area is 
not. the place where we have our most pressing problems. Our most 
important problems are in getting construction completed before the 
arrival of new aircraft; modernizing our aircraft fleet; securing 
ground support and test equipment which is in short supply even in 
the Active Establishment and in providing sufficient air technician 
spaces to handle the increased workload resulting from the receipt of 
more complex aircraft. In the personnel area we have had a few 
problems resulting from the “pusher clause” of ROPA which has 
forced the promotion of so many individual reservists that quotas 
are filled and promotions are not available to guardsmen filling unit 
vacancies for grades higher than they hold. Also, we have lost some 
good officers where R OPA forced their promotion to a grade higher 
than was available in our squadrons. Therefore, even though their 
age and flying capabilities fit our requirements, we have no spots for 
them at the new higher grades. Also, as I mentioned before, we have 
i problem recruiting medical specialists and weather specialists 
as the Regular Establishment has. 

Mr. Manion. Do you have trouble recruiting technically qualified 
personnel ? 

General Witson. Generally. no. We are in pretty good shape for 
aircraft and engine, fire control and communications technicians. We 
draw many of them from recently released active Air Force people and 


some from the aircraft industry. Also we have had good successes 
in producing them internally. 


just 


ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Manon. What are your enlistment and reenlistment trends ? 

General Witson. As we approach nearer to full strength, enlistment 
of new people is less of a problem because we don’t need so many peo- 
ple. A problem does exist in a few scarce specialties like weather 
officers and medical personnel. Our reenlistment trends have been 
favorable, I believe. I reported to you last year that our reenlistment 
rate was about 78 or 79 percent. Our most recent figure shows that it 
is now 82 percent. 

Mr. Manion. For the record, what types of enlistments are available 
and what incentives do you offer in connection with recruiting ? 

General Wiison. Our officers have permanent commissions. That 
is, they sign on for a full career. Airmen enlist. for an initial 5-year 
term. If the ‘y haven’t had prior military service, they must comple te 
a period of active duty training in the active Air Force. Our men 
don’t get reenlistment bonuses or anything of that nature. I feel that 
our drawing power results from the high morale of our units and the 
desire of these voung men to be members of the flourishing, highly 
respected local organization with roots deep in community life. 
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PRIOR SERVICE OF GUARD 


Mr. Manon. What percentage of your strength has had prior 
service ? 

General Wison. 97.5 percent of our officers have had prior active 
military service of 6 months or more. This includes 100 percent of our 
pilots. In fact, the only officers who do not have more than 6 months 
of active duty are a few ground-support specialists who have extensive 
civilian background in the same specialty but have come into the 
Guard since Korea ; 40.4 percent of our airmen have had active Federal 
military service of 6 months er more. This does not include the 
5,000 or 6,000 airmen per year who have taken basic training in active 
Federal status in the last 3 years. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. What is your program for training your personnel in 
the technical specialties required for modern equipment / ¢ 

General Wirson. Our recruits, after basic training, are eligible and 
go in large numbers to Air Training Command technical school 
courses and these are followed by advanced specialty courses. This is 
followed by on-the-job training in our squadrons and the people can 
progress from the 3-level to the 5-level and on to the 7-level skills just 
as they would in the active establishment. They are evaluated by the 
same testing methods and the same scoring or rating of skills that are 
used in the active establishment to determine when they have achieved 
the advanced skill level and eligibility for promotion. 


COMPETENCE OF OFFICIALS TO MANAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. While this is a big operation running into the area of a 
quarter of a billion dollars, you and members of your staff ought 
to be able to keep up with this program reasonably well, it seems to 
me. 

General Witson. Yes, sir; I think wecan. 

Mr. Manon. And actually know what goes on, 

Do you and the people in your office generally have a grasp of what 
is going on through the whole operation ? 

General Wirson. Yes, sir, we certainly do. 

Mr. Manon. I have had the feeling that you did and based upon 
that feeling, we generally have listened to you. At times we go 
through a long period of examination and at times we do not do that. 
We are moving toward the end of the hearing on the Air Force and IT 
am asking our staff to go into each and every one of these items, as 
best as they can. Perhaps during the Easter recess, or before we mark 
up the bill, you can give us your ideas. I am sure that you will be 
glad to cooperate with them. 

General Wirson. At any time. 

Mr. Manon. Based upon that plan, I believe that I am not going 
to interrogate you further at this time. It is good to have a witness 
before us who knows his subject and believes very deeply in what 
he has to say to the committee. 
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General Witson. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on my right ? 


CUTBACK OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. General Wilson, I share in the feeling and I concur in 
the statements of commendation that have been made by the Chair- 
man. 

I note that your money figures have been running fairly constant 
in recent years. Does that mean there has been no proposed cutback 
for the Air National Guard in any phase of activity, personnelwise, 
materielwise, or equipmentwise, or that you have not been required 
to take substantial cuts anywhere along the line this year over the 
last year or 2? 

General Witson. Mr. Sikes, during the latter part of fiscal year 
1957, and the first quarter of fiscal year 1958, the Air Force did review 
the entire Air Reserve as far as structure is concerned and they came 
up with a program which deleted from the Air National Guard 3 wing 
headquarters and 3 separate squadrons which were in 4 States, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Did that represent a cutback in the 1958 budget? 

General Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. The 1959 budget still reflects that cutback ? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. What was the personnel cutback? 

General Wirson. The total personnel cutback, with the reorganiza- 
tion and change in missions that we have had was about 11,000 from 
our ultimate 1965 requirement, although we are still growing because 
we have not-reached the 1960 period where we level off, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. General Wilson, in your prepared statement you men- 
tioned some major changes in organization and concept during 1958 
which caused the inactivation of : } separate wing headquarters rand 3 
tactical squadrons. What was the primary cause of these changes? 
Will you give us more information on that? 

General Witson. Mr. Sikes, as you know, the United States Air 
Force has been subjected to compression of funds available for its sup- 
port. A reduction in the United States Air Force program resulted. 

The Air Force made a thorough study of its requirements for Air 
National Guard units. The resultant Air National Guard program 
is now in complete alinement with the ca Force wartime needs. I 
think this is the best program the Air National Guard has ever had 
as it is wholly supported by firm Air Force requirements. The Air 
Force teamed up with the National Guard Bureau in determining the 
units we would retain; USAF requirements, geographical locations, 
recruiting potential of the area, and facilities availability at econom- 
ical cost were the criteria used. 

You may be interested to know that even though 3 wings and 3 
squadrons were deactivated, proper selection of units resulted in only 
an actual loss of 640 Air National Guard members. We fully realize 
that any reduction of force is unpleasant to those directly affected and 
causes certain local problems; however, I must honestly state that the 
revisions in the Air National Guard program place us in a much more 
healthy position with firm requirements backing the entire effort. 
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GENERAL EFFECT OF CUTBACK 


Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to tell me at this time the effect 
of that cutback on your readiness posture. 

General Wirson. Mr. Sikes, there were four States affected. Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania lost wing headquarters. This has been 
under negotiation and I have been discussing with them that they 
did not have the requirement for units nor did we have the require- 
ments for overhead units. The other two States affected most were 
Illinois at Chicago, and New York at Floyd Bennett. At Floyd Ben- 
nett we deactivated under the new Air Force program a wing head- 
quarters and one squadron, but compressed the personnel and so 
forth into another type organization. At both Chicago and Floyd 
Bennett, we still have a unit but a different type structure for a unit. 
I believe that I can furnish for the record the exact number of people 
affected but it was something over 600 people that were on board in 
training status. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 


Military personnel lost 


No. Role ee 
| | Officers | Airmen Total 
106 | Fighter-Interceptor Wing Headquarters, Brooklyn, N. Y- i 26 47 7 
114 Fighter-Interceptor Scumir m, Brooklyn, N. Y 54 | 165 | 219 
— e is 
| Total, Brooklyn, N. Y- | 80 | 212 292 
ioe ie = 
108 | Air Defense Wing Headquarters, Windsor Locks, Conn. 23 69 92 
| Total, Windsor Locks, Conn Z 23 | 69 92 
———— | =| = — 
111 |} Air Defense Wing Headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa- 24 | 59 | 83 
148 | Fighter-Interceptor Squadron, Reading, Pa 1 | l 2 
<aiitacconipksiejegtibmuasa ean 
Total, Pennsylvania_- -- 25 | 60 | 85 
168 | Fighter-Interceptor Squadron, Chicago, Iil_. ‘ 25 146 | 171 
Total, Chicago, Tl. bs 25 146 | 171 
eee —_— —S>] — 


Total_...- a8 yo eee ---| 153 437! «640 


EFFECT OF CUTBACK ON READINESS POSTURE 


Mr. Srxes. You said that your ultimate target has been affected by 
this limitation. What has been the effect upon your readiness posture 
as an effective combat-ready organization ? 

General Witson. Mr. Sikes, I would say that it has not had much 
effect. In fact, it has improved it, if anything, sir, for the simple 
reason that it is more realistic. For the first time in 8 years that 
I have been in the Pentagon on this new program, we took a realistic 
look at our requirements and all of our units on mobilization assign- 
ment. For example, as to the 42 air-defense wings there now shown, 
they will fight in place. 

Prior to that time, we had our own air installation people on some 
regular Air Force and Navy bases so we did not have any installations 
really to maintain. We had people for the dispensary; to operate 
a prison camp; and things like that. Even if we were ordered to 
active duty, we would not require them. What the Air Force has done 
is to come to me and say, “What are your requirements?” 


“Aer 
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MANNING DOCUMENT FOR GUARD BASES 


I have called people from the field whe operate these units and 
with the Air Defense Command and the Tactical Air Command we 
have said, “Let us get a realistic manning document for each of our 
bases.” 

We have come up with this new one which, in my opinion, and 
in the opinion of the people that I have called in from the field and 
who have sat on the board, is more realistic than any program we 
have ever had. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this new concept one originated in the Air National 
Guard ¢ 

General Witson. No, sir. It originated caren plans on the basis 
of the overall war-plan requirement for backup, s 

Mr. Sixes. Is it one that you, the Air National Guard, helped to 
develop ? 

General Witson. Yes, in all our boards and discussions that I 
personally took part in, and I was in most all of them. Members 
of my staff and other National Guard members who were on duty un- 
der the different provisions of law in the Air Staff, they all worked 
on this. 

Mr. Srxes. Then you subscribe to the results and feel they have 
been beneficial ¢ 

General Witson. Yes, sir. Of course, Mr. Sikes, when you fight 
to get people in units, it is hard to say that you will take any re- 
duction, but in my estimation, the program as a whole is the best 
thing that has happened for the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Sikes. You took a reduction of several thousand. You now 
propose to increase by 2,000 additional. Does that mean you will 
restore some of the activities which were eliminated ? 

General Witson. No, we are, you must remember, on a growing 
basis. We were not supposed to hit our manning document stre ngth 
until 1965. In many instances the cuts have been paper cuts any- 
way. We expect to be at 71,000 by the end of this year and in 1960, 
we now expect to go to 72,900 and level off. That is 90 percent of 
our new ultimate strength target of 83,000. 

In the past, the Guard has maintained about a 90-percent level and 
that is about all that you can do because there is about 10 percent of 
the people that move. 

About a 90-percent level is about all that you can maintain, sir. 
Our records indicate that. 


REDUCTION IN CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Srkes. Were you affected in an adverse way in your armory 
construction program by the limitation of funds which applied t 
most Federal public works projects ¢ 

General Witson. Sir, we were apportioned $243 million of the 
$263 million appropriated. Most of that $20 million was tied to 
construction of needed projects. We have since asked for $19.7 mil 
lion of that $20 million. 

If I can get that under contract—part of that is not for construc 
tion but it is for other needed items of equipment for ues of 
aircraft, but there is about $14 million for construection—if TI 


22910—58 60 
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that turned loose and get it under contract this year, I will be back on 
my overall construction program. 


PRESENT STATUS OF RECLAMA 


Mr. Srxes. What is the status of the reclama at this time? 

General Witson. The status of the reclama at this time, $10.2 
million is in the Department of Defense. 

General Bogart. $10.2 million is in the Department of Defense and 
the balance is on the way to the Department of Defense. I am not 
sure whether it has been signed yet or not, but it has been through 
my office and it is on the way. 


‘Mr. Ritzer. Would the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


EFFECT OF CONSTRUCTION DEFERMENT 

Mr. Rirey. General, what effect has this deferring of allocations 
had on your program ? 

General Wirson. It has made me stretch out these facilities to 
future years unless I can get it now. For example, we have always 
built our facilities on a phased growth over a 5- to 10-year period. 
When we change aircraft, for example, when we go from the F-80 
type to F-84-F, and we ch ith a new runway, we try to phase in 
construction of the new runway ahead of arrival of the aircraft 

In my original construction gn of $20 million in my last 
year’s budget, IT had other required facilities other than runway 
construction. With this new accelerated modernization of the Air 
National Guard which we want, and the Air Force wants us to have, 


T have had to take that money and put it into other facilities different 
than those we had originally programed. 


REQUEST FOR DEFERRED FUNDS 


Mr. Ritzy. When did you first request allocation of the money 
which had been deferred ? 

General Wirson. The first request went in in September, in the 
original request for apportionment. I believe it was August or 
September. 

General Bocart. August. 

General Wirson. I am sorry. August. That was turned down at 
the time and that was at the time an a limitation and an 
obligation limitation was placed on the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Rirry. It has been more than 6 months since you planned to 
utilize this money ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. I had my program all laid out to 
utilize the money but due to the expenditure limitation that was 
placed on me and the limitation on obligational authority so that 
T would not exceed the expenditure limitation, I was unable to get 
that money apportioned. 


REPROGRA MING DUE TO DEFERRAL OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Ritey. Did you have to spend considerable time on revamping 
your program ? 
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General Wirson. No, sir. We were able to defer those programs 
and only put in that that was required to actually operate the aircraft, 
such as runway extension, ramp extensions, voce: storage buildings, 
flight-simulator buildings, and so forth, that were absolutely essential 
to the actual flying of the new aircraft. 

Mr. Ritxy. In. other words, your state of readiness would have 
been better if you could have gotten this money ? 

General Witson. We would have had a much better training capa- 
bility earlier. This construction, although started now, won't have 
reached us when we need it in another year. We try to keep a year 


ahead. 
Mr. Rizr. Thank you, sir. 
That is all. 


REQUIREMENT FOR FIGHTER BOMBERS 


Mr. Froop. You are certainly on top of this subject, General. You 
are a real hot witness. Keeping in mind the kind of aircraft 
that you have in the Guard and since your job is chiefly fighters, what 
do you want w ith fighter-bombers in the Air Guard 

General Wirson. Sir, that is to meet a requirement of the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Froop. What is their requirement for fighter-bombers with 
your outfit? What would you do with them ? 

General Wison. Let us say that we are in an emergency and i 
the initial phase our fighter-bombers (F-84-F) would be used as a 
clear-air-mass fighter with a future requirement for a fast. move into 
another area overseas or any country—— 

Mr. Fioop. You take these overseas ? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir; Air Force takes them overseas, the same 
airplane. 

Mr. Froop. I did not know that they do, but what arrangement 
have you made on maneuvers? I have in mind limited warfare? 

General Wirtson. On limited warfare, I think all of these units 
equipped with fighter-bomber aircraft could be wherever the Air 
Force wanted them overseas the same as with the Regulars. In fact, 


right now, we have units practicing inflight refueling techniques the 
same as the Air Force. 


OVERSEAS TRAINING OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


Mr. Fioop. The Air Force people are doing it all the time, but have 
you ever done any of this? 

General Wison. We do it around the United States. I hi ave had 
in mind for quite some time, sir, to ask the Air Force for permission to 
have one wing do field training in Tripoli. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you ever asked them ? 

General Witson. We have been discussing it. We have not gone 
officially into writing, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I asked about it earlier. You are going to need it in 2 
years so you better have them ready. 

General Wuson. They are ready now, sir. 

Mr. Froop. No; you are just full of vim and vigor. You cannot 
take these Guard pilots around. 
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If you are as good as you say you are, and your mission is as im- 
portant as it is supposed to be, and if you are tied in with the Air 
Force the way you are supposed to be, according to this O. Henry 
story here, then you have to give these fellows a chance. You have 
a lot of pigeons. In 2 or 3 years from now limited warfare for Guard 
fighters is going to be a real hot operation. 

General Wirson. That is what we expect, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is good, because that is what it will be and you 
will not be disappointed. You better go beyond the conversation 
stage if you actually have in mind taking Guard fighters overseas in 
the kind of a show they will be in. You better do more than talk 
about it and quick. 

General Wirson. After all, sir, we have only had these aircraft 
less than 1 year. 

Mr. Froop. That is too bad; is it not? 

General Witson. We have to depend on the Air Force for it. 


PRACTICE AIR ALERT 


Mr. Fioop. I say that is too bad. That is what I am talking about. 
On that Massachusetts show, or Connecticut 
General Witson. Massachusetts. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the target you were sending them against ? 

General Witson. Sir, it was a simulated t: irget. Tt was an aireraft. 

Mr. Frioop. What kind ? 

General Witson. One B-47 and two B-25’s 

Mr. Fioop. What was supposed to be coming in ? 

General Wiison. It was a fake hostile force composed of these 
aircraft and our Guard aircraft were vectored by the GCI sites the 
same as under the Air Defense Command. 

Mr. Froop. When you were alerted,what was the speed and what 
was the height of the approaching enemy craft? 

General Witson. I do not have those figures here, but I could get 
them for you. I would say the B-25’s from 12,000 and the B-47’s 
up to 35,000 or 40,000 feet. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what you were going against ? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You expect an attack of that kind? Where would it 
come from, Costa Rica? Who would hit you with that stuff? 
Canadians? 

General Witson. I do not know but that was the target we had 
for actual tests. 

Mr. Fioop. That is too bad, too; is it not / 

All right, just so we know. I hate to see a fellow like you called 
on to knock your brains out; that is all. You will do it but it is 
just awful and it looks too bad. 

I do not know what war these fellows are going to fight. 





MISSION OF F—100’S IN GUARD 


You do not have any F-100’s up at all, have you? 
General Witson. We had our first squadron of F-100’s on April 
12 of this year, and we expect to have 2 more squadrons during the 
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latter part of June, which will be our first 3 squadrons of the 
supersonics 

Mr. Fioop. Is this primarily continental defense operations? 

General Witson. Primarily 42 of the 83 tactical squadrons are tied 
into the Defense Command. 

Mr. Fioop. The Russians have no carriers, and I wonder where 
they are going to launch the kind of airplane you are going to hit 
from where / 

Canada or South America? You do not know that? 

General Witson. I would say that they have long-range strategic 
weapons. I readin the papers that Russia does. 

Mr. Froop. Yes; you are going to go against long-range strategic 
fighters with these ? 

General Witson. No, sir; I am talking about bombers. 

Mr. Froop. Bombers? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. We are using the same thing that the 
Air Force has. They are flying F-89-H’s. 


PROPELLER-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT IN GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. I know they are and they are Regulars and that is too 
bad. What about the percentage of conventional prop craft that you 
have, 200 to 2,200? 

General Witson. 202 is all that I have and those are all C-47 and 
C45 aircraft to support the units. All of the rest of my force is in 


iy sir. Incidentally, that is the most modern that we have had in 
the d Air Guard. 


AIR FORCE CONCERN FOR AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. FLoop. You have come an awful long way and have come along 
awful fast with these jets for the Guard and much faster than I ever 
thought you would be. I had no idea that the Air Force would take 
that good care of you. That surprises me. 

General Wuson. The Air Force has cert: ainly accepted the Guard. 
It has demonstrated its ability to have a combat potential and they are 
using it to its fullest extent. 

Mr. Fioop. With the Congress and this committee breathing down 
their nec ‘k, there was a shotgun in that, believe me, for a long time. 

It looks good. Anyway, it has been consummated and that is a 


hel} . 
Phat is all, Mr. Chairman. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. General, you have 134 bases. Do you use exclusively, 
or do you share your properties / 

General Witson. Most of all of them are shared with either CAA, 
local communities, Air Force, Navy, or Air Force Reserve. 

Mr. Tuomas. I wonder if you would put a table in the record by 
States showing where they are located and with whom you share 
them ¢ 

General Witson. I will be glad to. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Arr NATIONAL GUARD BASES SHOWING JOINT UTILIZATION, Ir ANY 


Flying base unless otherwise shown Joint utilization with— 
Alabama: 

Birmingham Municipal Airport____- CAA, 
Dannelly Field, Montgomery_____-___-_- CAA, 


Dothan—AC & W--.---__--- 
Gadsden—Radio relay_____-______-. 
Alaska : Anchorage International Air- 


RE Rid istic sree hesbeeaebiad plemekeeades CAA, 
Arizona: 
Sky Harbor, Phoenix__________ eee *' te 
Tucson Municipal Airport___...___-~_ CAA, 
Arkansas: 
Adams Field, Little Rock_____-_-__- CAA, 


Fort Smith Municipal Airport 

Hot Springs—radio relay 
California: 

Compton—AC & W___-_-------_---- 


Fresno Air Terminal______~ sreetgrtoalde CAA, 
Hayward Municipal Airport.___.._._._. CAA, 
North Highlands—AC & W_____---- 

Ontario International Airport______- CAA, 





Santa Ana—radio relay___________-. 
Van Nuys Metropolitan Airport 
Colorado: 
Buckley Field, Denver___.___-____-- Navy, Air Force Reserve. 
Denver area—AC & W 
Connecticut : 
Bradley Field, Windsor locks______-_ CAA, Air Force Reserve. 
pare) WY a sh dk tro 
Milford—AC & W_-__--. ici aieainteia sae 
Delware : New Castle County Airport, 


I lias Seba ch geriant CAA, Air Force Reserve. 
District of Columbia: 
Andrews AFB___-__-_~- _._....... Air Force, Air Force Reserve. 


Camp Simms—amilitary, commercial. Army National Guard. 


RS socal ca ol, canada aad Wllienntiai apace pede CAA, Air Force. 
Georgia: 


Dobbins AFB, Marietta_____...._ .- Air Force, Navy, Air Force Reserve. 


Macon—Commercial_________.-.._- 
St. Simons Island—Radio relay 


Travis Field, Savannah________-_ _.. CAA. 
Hawaii: 
BOUND IF i lca cna ee Air Force. 
Koko Head—AO & W__. --~-~~-..~ Do. 
Punamano—AC & W_.-_~-~..-.._-.. Do. 
Sand Island—AC & W__---~---- ~~ Do. 
Idaho: Gowen Field, Boise_._._._-___-____- CAA, Air Force Reserve. 
Illinois: 
Capital Airport, Springfield______-~ CAA. 
Greater Peoria Airport.__.....__.-- CAA. 
O’ Hare International Airport, 
Cn ee eae CCA, Air Force Reserve. 
Midway—Wing headquarters_____-~ CAA. 
Indiana: 
Hulman Field, Terre Haute______-~- CAA. 
Baer Field, Fort Wayne_____.._---- CAA. 
Iowa: 
Cedar Rapids—AC & W___--------- 
Des Moines Municipal Airport___---~ CAA. 
Fort Dodg@e—AC & Wwe. ek Army National Guard. 


Sioux City Municipal Airport 


so catgianed CAA, Air Force. 
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Arm NATIONAL GUARD BASES SHOWING JorntT UTinizaTiIon, Ir Any—Continued 


Flying base unless otherwise shown 
Kansas: 
Hutchinson Municipal Airport_____. 
McConnell AFB, Wichita___________ 
Kentucky : Standiford Field, Louisville__ 
Louisiana : 
Alvin Callender, New Orleans____-~- 
Hammond—AACS 
Maine: 
Dow AFB, Bangor 
Portland—AACS 
Maryland: 
Glenn L. Martin Airfield, 
A i ae 
Harbor Field, Baltimore 
Massachusetts: 
Barnes Field, Westfield__._.._._______ 
Logan International Airport, 
Boston___ het bncbeteacn 
COIS AR Whe OU oi ic ccetiincnein 
Wellesley—Commercial 
Worcester—Commercial 
Michigan: 
Alpena County Airport... _- 
Detroit-Wiayne Major Airport, Ro- 
I sai i rr 
Kellogg Field, Battle Creek 
Minnesota : 
Williamson-Johnson, Duluth 
Wold-Chamberlain 
Mississippi : 
Gulfport Municipal Airport- 
Jackson Municipal Airport 
Key Field, Meridian 
Missouri: 
Jefferson 
mercial Se te aia 
Lambert Field, St. Louis_- sabes 
Rosecrans Field, St. Joseph ______-- 
Montana: Gore Field, Great Falls______ 
Nebraska: Lincoln AFB... ..-... 
Nevada: Hubbard Field, Reno_______~_ 
New Hampshire: Grenier AFB, Man- 
IN ii ccs has b Wincemeieirnacedasesaeahanad 
New Jersey: 
McGuire AFB, Fort Dix. .--_-- 
PROGR I Gn tiie 
New Mexico: Kirtland AFB______~ 
New York: 
Floyd Bennett Naval Air Station, 
Srooklyn ssielidaiceancaecsisa at eetiaaes 
Hancock Field, Syracuse_______--~- 
Niagara Falls Municipal Airport___ 
Schenectady County Airport______~_- 
Westchester County Airport, White 
II i cece tad cn earecdaedeibineh meaceainada 
White Plains Armory—TAC______- 
801 Dean Street, Brooklyn—Com- 
I in: ek nephrin aeiciaaianihine 
North Carolina: 
Badin—Commercial —_- 
Morris Field, Charlotte._.......-._- 
Wadeshoro—Commercial __.__----~ 
North Dakota: Hector Airport, Fargo_- 





sarracks—Military—Com- 


Joint utilization with— 


Navy 
Air Force. 
CAA. 
Navy. 


Air Force. 
Army National Guard. 


CAA, Army National Guard. 
CAA. 


CAA. 
Air Force. 


CAA; 
CAA. 


CAA, Air Force. 
CAA, Navy. 


CA: 
CA: 
CA 


ree 


Army National Guard. 
CAA. 

CAA. 

CAA. 

Air Force, CAA. 
CAA. 


Air Force Reserve. 
Air Force. 


CAA. 
Air Force. 


Navy. 

CAA, Air Force. 

CAA, Air Force Reserve, Navy. 
CAA. 


CAA. 
Army National Guard. 


Army National Guard. 


CAA. 
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Atm NATIONAL GUARD BASES SHOWING JOINT UtiuizaTiIon, Ir ANy—Continued 


Flying base unless otherwise shown 
Ohio: 
Akron-Canton Airport —- 
slue Ash—A C & W 
Lockbourne AFB, Columbus__- 
Mansfield Municipal Airport 
Springfield Municipal Airport 
Toledo—Band 
Toledo Express Airport___ __~-- 
Zanesville—Commercial 
Oklahoma : 
Tulsa Municipal Airport— 


Pennsylvania: 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport__- 
New Cumberland 

ters, Commercial 


Philadelphia International Airport_ 


Spaatz Field, Reading 
State College—A C & W_ 
Puerto Rico: 


San Juan International Airport____ 


Rhode Island: : 
Howard—A C & W__-_---- 
South Carolina: 
Congaree AFB, Eastover__ 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls Municipal Airport__- 
Tennessee : 
Berry Field, Nashville 
Chattanooga—AACS 
Memphis Municipal Airport 
McGhee-Tyson. 
Texas: 
Beaumont—Commercial 
Dallas NAS_ a 
Ellington AFB, Houston 
Garland—radio relay 
Kelly AFB, San Antonio 
Laporte—Commercial] 
Love Field 
Utah: 
Salt Lake City Municipal Airport_- 
Salt Lake City area—AC & W 


Wing headquarters__ 


Vermont: Burlington Municipal Airport_ 


Virginia: Byrd Field, Richmond_ 

Washington: 
Bellingham—Commercial_____ 
Geiger Field, Spokane___ 


Seattle—Commercial and AC & W__ 


West Virginia: 


Kanawha County Airport, Charles- 


ton__ : 

Martinsburg Municipal Airport 
Wisconsin : 

Camp Williams, Camp Douglas. 


General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee_ 

Truax Field, Madison___ 
Wyoming: 

Cheyenne Municipal Airport : 

Natrona County Airport, Casper__-_- 


Will Rogers Field, Oklahoma City__ 
Oregon: Portland International Airport_ 


Wing Headquar- 


T. F. Green Airport, Providence____ 


Joint utilization with— 


Air Force. 

CAA, 

CAA, 

Army National Guard. 
CAA. 


CA 
CA 
CA 


‘ 


- 


A, Air Force Reserve. 


> 


CAA, Air Force Reserve. 
Army, Army National Guard. 


CAA. 
CAA, 


CAA, 


CAA, 


CAA. 
CAA, 


Air Force Reserve. 


"AA, 
‘AA, AF (OST). 


Navy, Air Force Reserve. 
Air Force. 


Air Foree. 
CAA, 


CAA. 


CAA, Air Force. 
CAA. 


CAA, Air Force. 


CAA. 
CAA. 
Army National Guard. 


CAA, Air Force Reserve. 
CAA, Air Force. 


CAA. 
CAA, Army. 
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ELLINGTON AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Tomas. You enjoy the use of that very excellent base in and 
around Houston, known as Ellington Air Force Base ? 

General Wizson. Yes, sir; we selected Ellington back last August. 

Due to the weather and the ground control interceptor, permanent 
GCI station, we have our instrument school there. I think it is as 
good, if not better, than any school program that I have been con- 
nected with. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are speaking pleasing words. Please con- 
tinue. 

General Witson. For example, we have there right now 90 per- 
manent employees. 

Mr. Tuomas. Isthat all? 

General Wiison. That is all. That is all it takes for us to oper- 
ate the school and that is only at the school. Those are permanent, 
civilian air technicians and we will run 225 pilots through there in a 
year. In addition to the school, we have a very famous Air National 
Guard squadron. One of our 20 units on the alert for the Air De- 
fense Command is also at Ellington Field. 

Mr. Tuomas. All those personnel you mentioned there would not 
keep one runway warm. I thought you had a big operation there. 

Who else enjoys the use of that field there ? 

General Wiison. We enjoy the use of that field with Air Reserve 
and I believe Navy has some operations there. 

Mr. Tuomas. General, you are doing a fine job and we are all proud 
of you. 

I note with much interest where you were born and reared and no 
wonder that you are able to present your case. 

General Witson. Thank you. 


RETENTION OF AIR TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Fioop. What about your technicians? The Air Force cannot 
get technicians and they cannot keep their airplanes flying. 

General Witson. We have no problem. 

Mr. Ftoop. Why? 

General Witson. Most of our people come from the Air Force to 
us. 

Mr. FLoop. You keep your own staff up ? 

General Winson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Witson. One of the big reasons we have no problem is that 
after people have been married and have a couple of kids, they like 
to have a permanent home and get their feet planted and their roots 
in a locality. They love the airpl: ine business and they love to work 
on airplanes. We have been very fortunate in that people have gotten 
out of the service and have come to us looking for jobs. Not only that, 
but we kind of do the reverse of industry. We have hired technic m 
representatives from Hughes as our communications officers and 
our electronics technicians for our aircraft. 
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For example, I can tell you about Florida. The technical yee 
sentative who was working for Hughes was there teaching us how 
to operate the fire-control system and he liked it so well that he de- 
cided to quit Hughes and come to work for us. 

We have no problem, sir. 


UNIT INTEGRITY IN EVENT OF MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Fioop. What a surprise you are going to get when these fel- 
lows get through cannibalizing your outfit. You would not know 
1 sergeant from a technical representative 10 days after hostilities 
break out. 

General Witson. It did not happen that way in Korea 

Mr. Froop. What did not? 

General Wirson. The decimation of our units. 

Mr. Fioop. The Air Guard ¢ 

General Wirson. Yes, sir. Ninety percent of our airmen remained 
with the unit and returned home with the unit, except those that 
wanted to remain on active duty after 21 months. 

Mr. Fioop. You are the shining example of everything that is 
healthy and wholesome in the Department of Defense in more ways 
than one. I hope you appreciate it. 

General Wirson. That wasn’t exactly true on our officers, because 
many of them had so much experience. They were moved at times. 
Most of our airmen, in fact, in my wing that went to Korea, being 
1 of the 2 wings that went to Korea, 90 percent of my people came 
home after 21 months in Korea and are in the unit now. My line 
chief has been in Little Rock 27 years in that same job. He was on 
duty during World War II and on duty during Korea. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good show. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


BENEFITS FROM BASING GUARD MEMBERS NEAR HOME 


Mr. Scrivner. General, I agree with what has been said. You are 
different; even after 8 years in Washington, you are still enthused 
about your job. 

General Wirson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In spite of the crepe hanging or any disparaging 
remarks or anything like that, you still maintain that the Air Na- 
tional Guard is just about the finest defense organization we have. 

General Witson. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what makes it that way, because you are 
sold on it. 

General Wirson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. A man can’t do the best job in the world unless he 
is sold on it himself. He can’t sell it to anybody else. I would think 
some of your enthusiasm has been so contagious that that is one of the 
things that has made the Air National Guard what it is during the 
last few years. You have us ina rather embarrasing position. You 
can say some of these things, but, if we go too far, we are going to 
be in hot water. 

Here on page 7 you said that the training these men are getting is 
the finest there is. There are a lot of other outfits that do training. 
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If wé put a stamp of approval on everything you say, where are 
you going to have us when the Navy Reserve aviation comes up and 
the Marine Reserve aviation comes up, and some of these other units 
come up and we have agreed with you that this is the finest? Where 
will that put us? 

General Witson. In my estimation—and I strictly say this is my 
estimation—I don’t know how you can train a unit or a man better 
than have him doing exactly, during peacetime, the same thing he 
is going to do when he is called to active duty and from the same 
location. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, what you just said takes us off the 
hook. You want us to definitely understand, this statement in here, 
even though we do rate the Air National Guard pretty high and rate 
you pretty high, by doing that we are not necessarily stating to these 
other services that this is our opinion. This is simply Wimpy ; Wilson’s 
opinion. 

General Wirson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. ScrivNer. You made one point that I have been trying to 
impress upon the Air Force and the Army and the Navy and a “few 
others for many years; namely, that when a man m: itures and has a 
family and some children he likes to be in a permanent location. You 
pointed that out very well in your statement a while ago, that that is 
one of the reasons why there is such an appeal for the Air National 
Guard for men who like to fly and work around planes. 

General Wirson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I felt we can’t have that stability in our Regular 
forces, but, if we could have a little more of it, they, too, might not 
have as much difficulty as they now do. General, as usual, you have 
made a clear, concise, optimistic statement, and one which can be read 
with pride by the public, and particularly by members of the Air 
National Guard that have been serving under you. I can’t help but 
feel that perhaps what you have said in your statement is substan- 
tially what nearly all these men themselves would say if they had had 
the opportunity to do it, so that I want to commend you upon a good 
job, well done, and particularly for the unfailing enthusiasm that you 
show now and that you have shown throughout the years in your 
position. If you just instill that into every squadron commander 
and every man in the Air National Guard, and then that same en- 
thusiasm and love of service can be spread throughout all the services 
in the future, this Nation is secure. 

General Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford? 


STATE CONTRIBUTION FOR INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Foro. General, in your construction in the Air National Guard, 
do you have the same relationships with the States that the Regular 
Army National Guard has, where the State pays 25 percent and the 
Federal Government pays 75 percent ? 

General Witson. No, sir. We operate under the portion of Public 
Law 783, which provides for 100 percent Federal payment of the cost 
of the actual facilities. I obtain from the States free land on 50- 
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year leases. Then the facilities are paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment and, under the terms of the leases, title to the facilities remain 
in the Federal Government. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask, why is there a difference ? 

General Witson. The difference, sir, is that the facilities that the 
Air Guard builds are primarily for the maintenance and upkeep of 
the Federal equipment. It is similar to the nonarmory construction 
program, such as their field maintenance shops, their storage facili- 
ties, and other things, sir. These facilities belong to the Federal 
Government, and are on license to the State for this purpose. _Where- 
as, in the armory program the State pays 25 percent, but the facilities 
belong to the State. 

Mr. Miter. Are your people subject to call by the Governor of a 
State for a State mission ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; under the militia clause of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Miutrr. Like the ground force component ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; nochange, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When you build an armory the State gives you the land. 
Uncle Sam builds the armory. Who has title? 

General Witson. The Federal Government has title to it under the 
terms of the long-term lease running from 50 to 99 years. 

Mr. Forp. With an option for renewal ? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Who pays for the maintenance and upkeep ? 

General Witson. Maintenance of upkeep is paid on a 75-25 basis. 

Mr. Forp. With the State providing the 25? 

General Witson. The State providing the 25, sir, under a service 
contract. 

TURNOVER IN THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Forp. What is your normal turnover in the Air National 
Guard? 

General Witson. Well, sir, it is right now better than it has ever 
been in the history of the Guard. For the last year, our turnover 
was about—our losses from all causes—was about 28 percent. Our 
greatest single loss was to enlistment in the active Air Force for 
4 years so you can’t count that a loss to the Federal Government, 
so when you delete that portion of it it is down to about 17 percent, 
which is about normal for 70,000 people moving, changing residences. 
etcetera. Itis about as low as it will get sir. 


REQUIRED PRIOR FEDERAL SERVICE BEFORE ENLISTMENT IN GUARD 


Mr. Forp. Are you the beneficiaries of Reserve Forces Act of 
1955 on the 6-month training program ? 

General Wixson. No, sir. Under section 262 of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, we are not in that. We have established and have had 
established long before that act was passed a mandatory ee 
for all non-prior-service personnel in the Air Guard, going to basic 
training in the Air Force, which has been, well, it was established 
several years ago for 11 weeks which is exactly the same as the Regular 
establishment. 
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Mr. Forv. In other words, before any airman can be a member of 
an Air National Guard unit, he must attend 11 weeks of active duty? 

General Witson. That is correct. We started that program in 
1953, sir, way before the Reserve Forces Act, and on a voluntary 
basis. ‘The States, realizing the advantage of it, and realizing that 
in 11 weeks they ona do the same thing. as in 1 year in a drill pay 
status, voluntar ‘ily made it a requirement, st: irting back in 1953. 


SELECTIVITY IN RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Forp. Under your buildup program can you be selective in 
the people that you bring in? 

General Wixson. Yes, sir. We are being more selective right now. 
We would prefer if we could get people who have been on active 
duty. That would be our first choice. Then if we don’t have sufli- 
cient to meet our requirements, we take selected nonprior service 
personnel. In many instances they have, well, I would say in all 
instances they have got to have at least a high-school education, and 
on their qualification acceptance score that they give, which is more 
of an intelligence test, they have established the criteria pretty high, 
sir. They are very selective. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Witson. One of the reasons we have had so much success 
in keeping our turnover low is the fact we have required them to go to 
this 11 weeks training program. 


PILOTS IN THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Mitier. General Wilson, I think we heard testimony during 
the last day or so that for the last 2 years there have been about 6,000 
Air Force pilots that go back into civil life. 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. What percentage of them do you pick up? 

General Witson. We normally pick up about 500 a year, sir. We 
have, been able to reduce our requirement for pilot training in the 
Guard, where we send airmen from the guard to the Air Force school 
and bring them back. We have been able to reduce our pilot training 
from about 700 a year down to about 150 a year and meet the rest of 
our requirement from Air Force releases. 

Mr. Mitier. I think, though, we got a little off the line of conser- 
vation in our discussion off the record. I think we might say, General, 
that had we the facilities for awarding ribbons you would probably 
have been awarded a congressional medal, or something. I think you 
well rate it. I am not drawing any invidious comparisons. I cer- 
tainly think your responses are very much to the point. Iam glad you 
have the fortunate position — of being a witness who can convey 
good tidings, which I think w > all glad ‘to hear. 

Getting back to the subject ‘of the numbers of pilots you got back 
who were retiring from active duty, are there more of them that would 
like to come back than you can absorb, or does the geography of your 
locations make it impractical to get more than 500 of them, or do they 
go into some other Reserve status flying ? 
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General Witson. I would say in many instances we are filled clear 
up to our table of authorization on a Many areas—let’s take 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Great Falls, Mont.—the Re- 
serve population that returns to that area is very limited. In those 
cases, although we prefer to have a pilot that has been trained and 
has been on active dnt with the Air Force, to fill up our units and 
meet our table of or ganization requirement, we have to train a few, 
sir. 
TRAINING OF PILOTS 


Mr. Mixer. In other words, your training program is because of 
geography rather than lack of material ? 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miturr. Is there any way you can take care of some of the sur- 
plus, you might say, volunteers, who would like to keep on flying, 
but are in areas where you have no need ? 


COMPARABILITY TO READY RESERVE STATUS MINIMIZES MOBILIZATION 
PROBLEMS 


General Wirson. Well, sir, we believe in the Guard program, sir, 
that we are not trying to train a big bulk of pilots. What we are 
trying to do is to have a unit full of competent pilots, that can do a 
job in case an emergency comes up. 

Mr. Mruier. In other words, you are not interested in maintaining 
a pool of people that have flown at one time or another but your 
mission is to maintain an organization that is ready to go at the drop 
of a hat ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield? Then you don’t have this 
mobilization program that the Reserve people have ? 

General Witson. No, sir. Under the law, everything in the Air 
Guard is Ready Reserve units that are trained to serve as such. 

Mr. Mitier. A certain proportion of those are on an alert status 
now as I understand. 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. At 20 locations we have 2 
aircraft sitting on the end of the runway that must be in the air 
in 5 minutes. 

Mr. Muuuer. Is that program in a static situation or will you have 
more as time goes on ? 

General Winson. We would like to expand it, sir. There again, 
what we are doing, we are covering the area for identification of un- 
known aircraft, at what is called soft areas for the Air Defense Com- 
mand. In other words, we are fitting into the Air Defense Command 
coverage. They decide on where they need these units. That is where 
we locate them. 

Mr. Miniter. You are fully abreast of what you are called on to do 
by the Regular Establishment and that is the extent of your pro- 
gram / 

General Wirson. That is right, sir. 


AGE OF PILOTS 


Mr. Mirirr. Let me ask you one final question: As time goes on, 
you reach a period where your pilots and your officer personnel—of 
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course the same thing applies to enlisted people—but flying jets is a 
specialized sort of art, you reach a point where some of these people 
are pretty old. What happens to them? 

General Witson. Normally, sir, our attrition over the years on 
pilots runs about 17 percent. In many instances, ROPA catches 
some and forces them out of their T/O positions. They are promoted 
out of the Guard units. We feel that the intent of R¢ )PA was fine, 
which gives you promotion out and new people coming in. It gives 
us good average age. 

For example, I can remember 4 years ago the average age of the 
tactical pilots in the Guard was about 32.4 years. I take that back. 
That was in 1953. That was 5 years ago. Right now, by the intro- 
duction of these pilots that have just completed 2 and 3 years active 
duty and coming into the guard as second lieutenants, and our own 
pilot-training program, that age has gone down to 29.4, which we 
feel is a proper age, and with ROPA and the unit commanders them- 
selves, when a boy gets to the point where he is not cutting the mustard 
they say, “Son, you had better quit flying jets and get over to another 
part of the Reserve.” 

We have some 43-, 44-, 45-year-old boys still flying jets. 

Mr. Mituer. I think in many cases you can go along with age. I 
have gotten pretty old myself, but at the same time, historically with 
the parallel of the Ground Force National Guard, there have been, 
and I suppose still are in many units, very wonderful oldtimers that 
are valuable from a training point of view, who you wouldn’t want to 
have to take out into combat in some foreign field. 

General Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitirr. That is because of their age primarily, or their physical 
condition, It requires a certain turnover to keep your Guard organi- 
zation in fighting trim. 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murer. Is it your feeling that that is being accomplished 
now ? 

General Wirson. Yes, sir; that is being accomplished primarily 
through ROPA which promotes them up and out, which the Army 
gets into, incidentally, in 1960, 


RESERVE OFFICERS PERSONNEL ACT 


Mr. Forp. Would you put a definition in the record of what you 
mean by ROPA? 

General Wiison. Reserve Officers Personnel Act. 

Mr. Forp. Please put in the record a definition of what it does, et 
cetera. 

General Winson. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Personnel regulations based on the Reserve Officer Personnel Act establish 
safeguards to assure a vitalized officer group in the Air National Guard. This 
act, commonly called ROPA, provides that officers must be promoted to the 
next higher grade after 3, 7, 14, 21, and 28 years of service or be eliminated 
from their officer status. This is the same time cycle used in the Regular Air 
Force and insures that the Air National Guard officers in any grade will be in 
the age bracket of his counterpart in the Active Establishment. 

Additionally, our pilot officers are required to maintain the same minimum 
degree of proficiency in the assigned aircraft as the active-duty pilots. State 
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military officials recognize the necessity of this and the nonproductive or stag- 
nant officer is replaced by recruiting young officers from the Air Force Reserve 
or, in the event the Reserve pool is limited, by production from the Air Na- 
National Guard pilot training program. 

Mr. Miter. Your feeling is that, assuming that the program has 
‘no setbacks, or no serious setbac ‘ks, and you progress along the line 
of present development, that your age factor will not run up over the 
years? 

General Witson. No, sir. I do not think it will, and through the 
controls that we have now, I don’t think it can, sir. 

Mr. Miniter. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Norreci. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell. 


COMMENDATION OF GENERAL WILSON 


Mr. Norrevi. One question, if I may. 

I am sorry I was not here when you started, General Wilson. 

I must say, though, that you have received a lot of compliments 
on your testimony. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrett. I have known you for a pretty good while. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Norrevi. Mr. Chairman, he is from God’s country. That is in 
Arkansas. He was born in a little town close to where I live, Arkadel- 
phia. I believe that is right. 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what the book says. 

Mr. Norreti. He went into the service when he was 18 years of 
age, and he has gone just about to the top. 

The reason is he knows his subject, he knows what he is talking 
about. 

General Wilson, I have read your statement hurriedly. It is a 
mighty fine statement. 

General Witson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Norrety. I know that I speak for myself anyway, and believe 
many of the members of the committee when I say that I think we 
are all—most of us anyway—in favor of the National Guard. 

I am glad to be here, although I was absent when you started your 
testimony. I just want to say that we are proud of you in Arkansas. 
We know of your great- record, and we speak always highly of you, 
Genoa] Wilson. 

General Witson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


PERSONNEL IN AIR RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Foon. I have just one question, General. Will you put in the 
record at this point or any point you want to, how many bodies are 
in your outfit and how many bodies are in the Reserve outfit, all cate- 
gories from the CO down, a round number. I do not want it broken 
down. How many bodies are there in the Air National Guard and 
how many bodies in the Air Reserve force ? 
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General Witson. You mean total personnel within the unit? 
Mr. Fioop. In round numbers, the whole business. 

General Wiison. I shall be glad to put that in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you. 

(Off the record.) 


(The information requested follows :) 


Air Reserve forces—T otal paid strength, end, fiscal year 1959 


Rte Worne  Testrve. oo ee oe ed aoe 75, 552 
Bi NeGonel GebrG ncie ke ee ee ae eee 71, 000 


WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. CHARLES J. BONDLEY, JR., DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND 
SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MISS MARY E. RIGGS, DEPUTY CHIEF, SPECIAL FUNDS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. We will now consider the next item. How will you 
present that, General ? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, the next item is “Working capital 
funds,” which includes the Air Force stock fund and the Air Force 
industrial fund. We have two statements here. We are not request- 
ing any new obligating authority for these funds this year, since they 
are revolving funds. We have two statements, sir, one by General 
Bondley, who is the Director of Supply and Services in the Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, and a supplementary statement 
by Miss Mary Riggs, who is Deputy Chief of the Special Funds Divi- 
sion of the Directorate of Budget. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that it will take both statements to give 
an understanding of what the stock and industrial funds are and how 
they work, as well as their financial status. I would recommend that 
you listen to both statements and then go into questions. However, 
we are ready to stop at any time to answer questions. 


(Off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF DirREcTOR OF SUPPLY AND Services, Deputy 
Curer oF STarr, MATERIEL 


Brief biographical sketch of witness: Born in Big Springs, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 9, 1910. Entered the United States Military Academy from the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, graduating on June 12, 1934. After serving in the 10th Infantry 
in Kentucky and the Coast Artillery Corps in the Canal Zone, he graduated from 
the flying schools at Randolph and Kelly Field, Tex. Assignments include Chief 
of Supply, North Africa Air Forces; Assistant Chief of Staff, Materiel, 5th Air 
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Force in Okinawa; Commander 57th Air Division; and Director of Materiel, 
Strategic Air Command. Assumed present assignment in July 1956. 

Rated as a command pilot and his decorations include the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Bronze Star Medal and the Legion of Merit with two Oak Leaf Clusters. 

General Bonptey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
purpose in coming here today is to discuss the operational and re- 
quirement aspects of the two Air Force working capital funds, the 
stock fund and industrial fund. 

Our presentation this year differs somewhat from the method fol- 
lowed last spring, in which each fund was discussed separately. In 
addition, the fiscal year 1958 presentation on the Aviation Fuels 
Division was made in connection with the panel presentation on the 
aviation fuel consumption budgets and the related stock fund pro- 
gram. For the convenience of the committee, I will highlight the 
major changes in the entire working capital fund area. 


STOCK FUND 


PROGRAM AND SCOPE OF OPERATION 


The Air Force stock fund is composed of six administrative di- 
visions. Primary management of each division is assigned to a stock 
fund manager. The commander, Air Materiel Command acts as 
manager of the Clothing, Aviation Fuels, Commissary, and General 
Supplies Divisions. The Air Force Surgeon General and Superin- 
tendent, Air Force Academy, manage the Medical-Dental and Air 
Force Academy Divisions, respectively. 

The Air Force stock fund provides working capital to finance the 
procurement of designated consumable type items for ultimate sale to 
Air Force organizations and other authorized customers at prescribed 
standard prices. The standard prices of those items procured by the 
single managers for clothing textiles, medical materiel, and subsist- 
ence are established by each single manager agency and are used by all 
military services. The Air Force establishes the prices for locally 
procured items in these commodities, and for all items in the Aviation 
Fuels, Air Force Academy and General Supplies Divisions. Gen- 
erally, each standard price includes the following elements of expense : 

(a) Item replacement cost at the time the standard price is estab- 
lished or revised. 

(6) Transportation costs, as authorized, and 

(c) Foreseeable net losses. 

Operations in each division are managed through the use of an oper- 
ating program and financial plan. Each program compares inven- 
tory assets with gross materiel requirements, that is, sales or customer 
demands and inventory objectives, to determine the net amount of 
materiel to be procured. Planning information, such as flying hour 
and personnel data, which are used in developing anticipated cus- 
tomer purchases from the stock fund in the applicable appropriation 
areas, generally forms the basis for forecasting stock fund sales and 
inventory objectives. The specific techniques used in developing 
these customer purchases or sales forecasts vary in each commodity 
area. For example, in the Aviation Fuels Division, there is a direct 
relationship between the sales forecast and the flying hour program 
data. The number of hours to be flown for each plane type during the 
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fiscal year determines the number of barrels or gallons of fuel to be 
consumed. In the Clothing Division, an important factor in fore- 
casting individual clothing sales or customer purchases is the antici- 
pated number of new enlistees into the Air Force. 

A number of changes in operation were made in fiscal year 1958. 
Additional stocks in the Clothing Division were transferred to the 
single manager, Military Clothing and Textile Supply Agency, and 
base inventories of selected organizational clothing items were capital- 
ized as the result of the inclusion of this materiel in the single man- 
ager assignment. The Medical-Dental Division also was expanded to 
include locally purchased materiel. 

The only change in operation planned for fiscal year 1959 is in the 
Medical-Dental Division, wherein medical materiel required for nu- 
clear defense purposes will be procured for the first time. 

In reviewing operations of a stock fund, three of the important 
elements which must be considered are sales, procurement, and inven- 
tory. Through the use of illustrative charts, the relationship of these 
elements can be readily determined. 


SALES 


The first chart (No. 1) illustrates the sales of the Air Force stock 
fund for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

Each bar shows the total sales for each period, $1.2 billion in 1957, 
$1.3 billion in 1958, and $1.4 billion for the fiscal year 1959. The 
second chart (No. 2) displays a breakdown of each year’s sales by 
Stock Fund Division. 

The Air Force Academy is the heavy black line between the first 
and second elements, barely seen. It amounts to about $625,000 in 
1958 and $670,000 in 1959. 

The major portion of the increase in sales in fiscal year 1958 is re- 
lated directly to— 

(a) Initial inclusion of organizational clothing items; 

(b) Increased consumption requirements of the Air Force for 
aviation fuel; and 

(¢) Activation of additional commissary stores. 

Sales in 1959 are expected to increase, due primarily to a further 
increase in consumption requirements for aviation fuel. 


PROCUREMENT 


The procurement programs are highlighted in the third chart 
(No.3). 

The fiscal years 1957 and 1958 programs amounted to approximately 
$1.3 billion for each year as « ‘compared with $1.4 billion in 1959. The 
fourth chart (No. 4) shows that the increase in procurement in the 
fiscal year 1959 is required primarily to meet. increased sales require- 
ments and provide for additional war readiness material in the Avia- 
tion Fuels Division. The others remain approximately the same. 


INVENTORY 


The fifth chart (No. 5) portrays our stock fund inventory position 
at the end of fiseal years 1957, 1958 and 1959. 
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The total inventory of $637 million on June 30, 1957, will be reduced 
by $72 million to $ 565 million. Approximately one-h: ulf of this reduc- 
tion will result from the transfer of clothing to the single manager as 
mentioned previously. The balance of this reduction is proc eeding on 
schedule. In fiscal year 1959, it is planned to slightly increase our 
inventory to $575 millions due primarily to the buildup in aviation 
fuel war readiness materiel and the procurement of medical items for 
the nuclear defense program. The next chart (No. 6) reflects the 
inventory changes in each division. 

(The chart referred to may be found on p. 968.) 

An analysis of this net increase of $10 million discloses inventory 
increases of $30 million in the Aviation Fuels Division, and $3 million 
in the Medical-Dental Division and reductions of approximately $20 
million in the General Supplies Division and $3 million in the Cloth- 
ing Division. 

SALES PROCUREMENT AND INVENTORY 1957-9 


The next chart (No. 7) shows an overall comparison of the Air 
Force stock fund sales, procurement and inventory for the 3 fiscal 
years. 

(The chart referred to may be found on p. 969.) 

It will be noted that our inventory levels, including our war readi- 
ness materiel at the end of fiscal years 1958 and 1959 are less than 
one-half of sales during these periods. 





CHART 6 
NT'ORY BY DIVISION 
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INDUSTRIAL FUND 
SCOPE OF OPERATION 


The industrial fund is very similar to the stock fund both in prin- 
ciple and operation. The primary distinction between the two funds 
is that the industrial fund provides for the performance of services, 
whereas the stock fund provides for the procurement for resale of 
end items such as supplies and equipment. At the present time, the 
Air Force finances two services under the industrial fund, and plans 
to include an additional service in fiscal year 1959. These services 
are discussed briefly below. 

The printing and duplicating service embraces the operation of 
eight printing plants in the United States which provide these services 
for Air Force and other defense needs which normally cannot be 
procured commerciallly. Seven plants are under the management of 
the commander, Air Materiel Command. The remaining plant is 
under the management of the commander, Air University. On July 
1, 1957, duplicating centers adjunct to the Air Materiel Command 
plants were integrated with the printing plants. This integration 
permits consolidated management of personnel, equipment and mate- 
riel utilized in performing these services at these locations. 

The laundry and dry-cleaning service, under the management super- 
vision of the commander, Air Materiel Command, provides for the 
cleaning of Government-owned property and individual clothing of 
military personnel and other authorized patrons. Laundry and dry- 
cleaning facilities during fiscal year 1957 were operated at 49 locations 
in the United States and overseas. In 1959, we will operate at 51 
locations. The new facilities will be located overseas. 

The Air Force plans to finance the airlift portion of the Military 
Air Transport Service under the industrial fund in fiscal year 1959 
for the first time. Authority is contained in Public Law 85-170 for 
the Secretary of Defense to transfer $75 million to the Air Force in- 
dustrial fund to provide the cash working capital to finance this 
operation. This transfer to the industrial fund is reflected in the 
President’s budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Will this officer be present at the MATS hearings on the 
industrial funding for MATS? Have you anything to do with that? 

General Bonptry. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You are lucky. Good. 

General Bonpiry. The program and financial aspects of operation 
under this concept are currently being developed. Therefore, the de- 
tails regarding the effect on the Air Force industrial fund have not 
been reflected in the charts now being presented. 





PERFORMANCE IN PRINTING AND DUPLICATING AND LAUNDRY 


SERVICES 


Anticipated workload for both the printing and laundry and - 
cleaning services in fiscal years 1958 and 1959 will be approximately 
the same. 


AND DRY-CLEANING 
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INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Income and expenses for the industrial fund are reflected on the 
next chart (No. 8) 

Actual inc ome in fiscal year 1957 was $12.4 million which exceeded 
expenses by $186,514. This net gain from operations was only 114% 
percent of total mcome. Income is expected to equal expenses for 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959 and remain relatively stable at approxi- 
mately $14 million. The next chart (No. 9) shows income and ex- 
penses of approximately $7 million each in the printing and laundry 
and dry-cleaning services. 

(The chart referred to may be found p. 972 
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At this time, I would like to introduce Miss Riggs, who will give you 
a summary analysis of the financial operations of these two funds. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy Curer, Sreciran Funps Division, 
Directorate OF BuDGET 


Brief biographical sketch of witness: Born September 3, 1923, Calhoun, Ky. 
Studied business administration and law, Owensboro, Ky., and University of 
Hawaii; advanced and industrial accounting, University of Alabama. Employed 
Hickam Field, T. H., 1944-50, as budget and accounting officer. Participated in 
first Air Force clothing revolving fund service test, 1947-48, and in negotiations 
with Army re division of stocks, facilities, and responsibilities in Pacific theater 
when Air Force became separate department, 1946-48. Transferred to Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force in 1950 and assigned to present position since 
June 1955. 


AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE 


Miss Riees. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since 
stock and industrial funds differ somewhat from the appropriation 
requests you have been reviewing, we would, first, like to review the 
establishment and purpose of these two funds, and the source of cash 
working capital required to finance the stock and industrial fund 
operations. We shall follow this with the summary of financial 
operations associated with the stock and industrial fund sales, pro- 
curement, inventory objectives, and so forth, that General Bondley has 
just discussed. 

soth funds, as you will recall, were established within the Air 
Force as of July 1, 1950, aa author ity of the National Security Act, 
as amended in 1949 (5 U.S. C. 172d). Both funds are revolving in 
nature, and do not require new epbobe nc ct or other authorizations 
of funds except, generally, when the scope of operation is expanded to 
include additional categories of materiel in the stock fund and serv- 
ices in the industrial fund, or when additional funds are required to 
be invested in inventories for war readiness or operating purposes. 
The initial investment on July 1, 1950, as well as subsequent increases 
through June 30, 1957, in the cash working capital for these funds, has 
been made available by transfer of unused balances of appropriations 
available to the Department of Defense. 

Also, as General Bogart and General Bondley have mentioned, au- 
thority is contained in the 1958 Supplement: al Appropriation Act 
(Public Law 85-170, 85th Cong.) for the Secretary of Defense to 
transfer $75 million to the Air Force industrial fund to provide for 
the industrialization of the airlift service. The $75 million transfer is 
the only adjustment in total cash working capital planned for these 
funds during fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 

As General Bondley explained, the only basic distinction between 
the two funds is that the stock fund finances the procurement of sup- 
plies and the industrial fund provides for the production of end items 
or the performance of services. Since the principles of the funds are 
so similar, we shall explain the funding techniques and cycle of opera- 
tions of both funds on a combined basis. 

After a decision is made to apply the stock or industrial fund con- 
cept of financing to any group of supplies or service, two basic actions 
are necessary to provide the initial working capital resources so that 
the customer demands can be met. First, we acquire, or capitalize, the 
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items available at the locations involved. Second, cash working capi- 
tal is authorized in an amount sufficient to finance the required pro- 
curement of additional supplies or to pay for services until collections 
are received from the customers to whom sales are made. These two 


actions are somewhat similar to actions that are necessary to begin 
similar commercial enterprises. 


MARKUP ON MERCHANDISE 


Miss Rices. There is a markup from the procurement costs to cover 
transportation expenses and normal operating expenses and losses. 

Mr. Tuomas. Transportation both ways. Isthat all? 

Miss Riaas. The first-destination transportation to the first point 
of receipt of the item into the supply system. 


Mr. Tuomas. Is there any markup on your merchandise? | 


LOSS FACTOR 


Mr. Forp. Have you any loss factor ? 
Miss Riees. We have a surcharge factor to cover our normal oper- 
ating expenses and losses. 


Mr. THomas. How many stores do you have / 
Miss Riaas. In the clothing division, for example, 225 


NUMBER OF STORES 
225 clothing- 
sales stores, worldwide. 


Mr. Forp. What is your loss factor surcharge ? 

Miss Riees. The surcharge will differ from one category of mate- 
rial to another, depending on the actual losses. For example, in the 
commissary sales store we add 2% percent in oversea areas and 3 per- 
cent in the stores in the United States to the cost of the food items 
to cover the normal operating expenses and the normal losses which 
accrue. 

Mr. Forp. When a procurement is ordered through a stock fund, 
they pay the cost which the stock fund pays plus 214 h to 3 percent in | 
that category plus the transportation. | 

Miss Riaes. The customer ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Miss Riees. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Your operating costs, spoilage, fire insurance, and so 
on, are taken care of by that percentage ? 

Miss Rices. As in the commissary division, that is to cover over- | 
head and operating expenses associated with the commissary sales | 
store operations. As provided by law we recoup a sufficient amount 
from customers to cover these expenses. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those operating expenses, then, exclude the pay of 
military ? 

Miss Ries. They do exclude the pay of military personnel. 

Mr. Forp. How about civilians? 


SURCHARGE TO COVER OPERATING COSTS 
i 
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Miss Rices. That is to recoup the cost of any civilian personal serv- 
ices which are rendered by the base to the commissary store. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted :) 

The type of civilian personal services referred to are equipment maintenance, 
producing utilities, and base services. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is purely a commissary item ? 

Miss Rices. ‘The example I used up to this time is related to a sale 
made by a commissary sales store to the customer. However, we do 
have in our commissary division the issue store as well. 


ESTABLISHING PRICES AT ISSUE STORES 


Mr. Tuomas. A combined issue store and a commissary for military 
personnel who want to buy over and beyond the regular issue. Of 
course, there is no markup on your issue merchandise. Who pays for 
that ? 

Miss Riees. The standard price which is established by the single 
manager—— 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you get your money back? Who is your cus- 
tomer? On your issues, how do you get your money back into your 
stock fund ? 

Miss Riaes. In the case of the issues which are made to the Gov- 
ernment organizations such as our military 





SALES TO NON-AIR FORCE PERSON NEL 


Mr. THomas. You do not serve anybody except the Air Force, do 
you? You are not in competition with the General Services Adminis- 
tration, are you ? 

Miss Riaes. No, sir; we are not in competition with General Serv- 
ices. Our customers are the military organizations which are located, 
or are designated for logistical support, on an Air Force base where 
there is a dining hall. 

Mr. THomas. Ninety percent of your customers, then, are Air 
Force. If the Army or Navy has a unit within gunshot distance of 
vou, you will sell to them, too ? 

Miss Riees. The majority of our customers of the issue stores are 
the Air Force military organizations. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. THomas. You are not going to buy uniforms for the Navy and 
the Army, are you? How do you get your money back into the revolv- 
ing fund? That is what I do not understand. When a civilian goes 
into a commissary and makes a purchase, that is something else, but 
how do you get your money back into the revolving fund when it is 
military issue 

Miss Rices. The military personnel appropriation provides for the 
money which pays for the initial clothing allowances which are is- 
sued to the military personnel. 

Mr. Tuomas. Here we come to that good old performance budget 
again. You could not any more get this under 1 roof—it would take 
50 accountants 30 days to get it in 1 budget. It is scattered all over 
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the lot, is it not? Are you asking for any money to replenish your 
stock fund this year ? 

Miss Rices. No, sir; we are not asking for an appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. How often do you take inventory and how much in- 
ventory do you have? Where is the breakdown of your inventory ? 
How many different big subheads do you have? You have clothing, 
food, medical supplies. “What are your other items? 

Miss Rices. We have aviation fuels, general supplies. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not come in here for spares for the Air Force? 
That comes under maintenance and operations ? 

Miss Riaes. We do not have aircraft parts or mission type items in 
the stock fund. 


SINGLE MANAGER PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Froop. And on fuels, you buy right from the Navy single 
manager ? 

Miss Rices. The single manager for petroleum products is the pur- 
chaser for all military departments. The Navy is the single manager 
for petroleum products. However, the services finance their require- 
ments. 

Mr. Toomas. What do you mean by “manager”? Procurer? 

Miss Rices. Yes. sir. The Nav y, serving as single manager, effects 
the procurement. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your biggest customer is Bureau of Personnel, then ? 

Miss Rigas. No, sir. The Navy, as single manager, buys for the 
Navy, Army, and Air Force. 

Mr. Froop. For the fuel. 

Miss Riaas. Yes, sir; for the fuel. Each of the military services, 
however, through their stock funds, finance their requirements, and 
in this way it differs from any other single management assignment. 

Mr. Fioop. The Army is single manager for ‘what part of your 
operation ? 

Miss Riees. The Army is single manager in the case of subsistence 
and clothing. The Navy has fuel and medical. 

Mr. Tomas. What are you folks buying ? 

Miss Riees. The Air Force is not designated as single manager for 
any of the stock fund categories of materiel. The Air Force has 
been designated as single manager for the airlift service. 

Mr. Fioop. They have a trick office called single air manager. It is 
quite an operation. 


DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Tuomas. You do not have any delinquent accounts, do you? 

Miss Rices. We have relatively few dollars involved in accounts 
that range over a 90-day period at the present time. 

(Off the record.) 


SINGLE MANAGER ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Froop. Isn’t there an Army officer or Army command at that 
center of assignment on your single manager service on airlift? 
Where does the Army get into that, at t the Pentagon ? 
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General Friepman. There is a central military traffic agency. This 
is under the Army, and they have cognizance oversea shipments, air 
shipments, rail shipments, et cetera, between points within the United 
States. : 

Mr. Fioop. As a single manager, you are limited to only a certain 
part, a very narrow part, of airlift? 

General FrrepMan. Only the airlift portion, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What makes up the airlift? Clothing and food goes 
to the Army. Fuel goes to the Navy. What do you buy? 

Miss Riees. The airlift is for the providing of airlifting of the 
materiel to the various locations. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who buys the medicine? 

Miss Riaes. In case of medical and dental materiel, the Navy is 
designated as single manager and has initial procurement responsi- 
bility. 

The Air Force buys those items which are required by the Air Force 
retail stock fund from the military medical supply agency. 

(Note.—This additional information was provided for the record to clarify 
the relationship between the single manager assignments for traffic management 
within the United States and for airlift service.) Pursuant to applicable De- 
partment of Defense directives, basic 
ment are provided : 

The Secretary of the Army as single manager for traffic management within 
the United States is responsible for assuring, under all conditions, efficiency and 
economy Within the Department of Defense in the procurement, use, cost, and 
control of commercial transportation services required by military agencies for 


the movement of freight and passengers between points within the United 
States. 


functions of each single manager assign- 


The Secretary of the Air Force as single manager for airlift service is 
responsible for maintaining and operating a military airlift service system 
to maintain an adequate emergency readiness position and to provide common- 
user airlift service as required by all agencies of the Department of Defense 
and, as authorized, for other agencies of the United States Government. This 
common-user airlift service is provided between points in the United States and 
oversea areas, between and within oversea areas, and within the United States 
when necessary for reasons of security or to supplement commercial air carrier 
service based on determinations of the Military Traffic Management Agency. 

Miss Rigas. Once these two actions are taken the stock and indus- 

trial funds are ready to begin operations and the revolving concept 
of the funds begins. Of course, you realize from this point on some 
phases of all these actions are underway simultaneously, but let. us 
take one transaction and trace it through the cycle. First, aetions 
may be taken now to buy supplies and services as required. The sup- 
plies are then used to satisfy customer demands or replenish inven- 
trie in the stock fund, and the supplies and services are used to 
produce end-items or services to satisfy customers of the industrial 
fund. The sales are made to the customer in the form of fuel, food, 
and so forth, or printed material and laundry services. The next step 
is taken when the customer pays for the supplies or services received 
and collections are received by the stock and industrial funds. The 
money collected is then available to repeat the cycle. 

In the case of both funds, the planned sales, procurement, inventory 
objectives, and so forth, discussed by General Bondley, as well as the 
policies and financial operations, are reviewed by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and Bureau of the Budget. The reviews are 

ade prior to application of the stock or industrial fund concept to any 
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new area, before the beginning of each fiscal year and on an inter- 
mittent basis duri ing the fiscal year when and as changes in plans and 
operating experience dictate. The review authorities provide guide- 
lines in the case of both funds duri ing and as a result of these reviews 
In the case of the stock fund, the review authorities approve amounts 
through the apportionment process that may be used to reinvest in 
additional supplies. Such approval is required before any procure- 
ment actions my be initiated mm the stock fund. 


POST EXCHANGE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. How many PX’s do you operate ¢ 

Miss Rices. The post exchanges are not operated under the stock 
fund. I can obtain that information and provide it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Number of PX’s: In the United States, there are 119 exchanges operated by 
Air Force installation commanders and 58 exchanges operated by Army installa- 
tion commanders, or a total of 177 exchanges. There are 18 exchange systems 
operated by Army and Air Force commanders in overseas areas. 

Mr. Tuomas. How are they financed ? 

Miss Riees. Through the nonappropriated fund system within the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Tuomas. Nonappropriated funds. It is not an operation 
under the welfare fund / 

General Bogart. The income from the post exchanges is what 
provides the major amount of money for the welfare funds, the post 
exchange dividends. 


SIZE OF INVENTORY AND ORIGINAL FINANCING OF EXCHANGE 


Mr. Tuomas. The stores carry $2 million to $3 million worth of 
inventory ? 

General Bocarr. This initial thing was set up, as I remember 
during the war, through an appropriation for the purpose vied 
later was reimbursed. In other words, the whole thing is operating 
under nonappropriated funds. There are no appropriated funds 
in the Post Exchange Service at all now. 

(The following additional information is furnished to clarify the 
record :) 

In the United States, the exchange inventory, valued at retail, is about $21 
million for Air Force and $22,500,000 for Army exchanges plus about*$1,400,000 
covering uniforms stoc ked in joint warehouses. In oversea exchanges, the in- 
ventory totals about $146 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. It started with a revolving fund; did it not’ 

General Bocarr. I am not sure. 


MARKUP ON SALES OF PX ITEMS 


Mr. 'THomas. What is your markup? 

General Bocarr. That I do not know but I can get that information 
and furnish it for you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 




























EXCHANGE MARKUP SCHEDULE 


The Exchange Service uses a graduated markup in the items offered for sale. 
In the United States this ranges from 7% to 25 percent. Commonly used necessi- 
ties, such as toothpaste, shaving cream, and razor blades, receive the lower 
markup. Items not in as common demand, such as cameras or sporting equip- 
ment, receive a higher markup. In oversea exchanges, the markup range is 
fixed by the oversea commander, in general conformance with domestic markup 
principles. Average domestic exchange markup is approximately 17 percent, 
and approximately 22 percent for oversea exchanges. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. Are these separate installations? 

General Bonpiry. They are in the same general base structure. 

Mr. Triomas. I am for them but I don’t want the markup too high. 
The service people are entitled toa low markup. In my judgment it is 
a mistake to make too much profit and take the profits and put them 
in the welfare fund. The welfare fund should be an appropriated 
fund. 

General Bocarr. I will give you those figures on the markup, sir. 
They vary by location. I will supply them for you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


WELFARE REQUIREMENTS AND PRICING STRUCTURE 


The graduated markup is one factor in the pricing structure. Worldwide 
Army and Air Force exchange operations are currently geared to produce $50 
million annually to support Army and Air Force morale, welfare, and recreation 
programs. The amount of money needed to support these programs is deter 
mined by the two services. I am advised that for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 the 
Air Force estimates its worldwide nonappropriated welfare fund requirements 
at $30 million each year, while the Army estimate is $37.8 million each year. 
Factors determining the pricing policy are the dividend requirement, cost of 
goods sold, and total expenses. Uniform selling prices are a basic objective 
throughout the exchanges in the United States. 


Mr. Tomas, It is not an item in that category, but it was originally 
an appropriated item. 

General Bogart. During the war it was a large appropriation to 
start it. 
(Additional information to clarify this point is as follows :) 





ORIGINAL FINANCING OF EXCHANGES IN Wortp War II 








Prior to 1941, each installation exchange operated as an independent, separate 
activity. When funds were required to start a new exchange they were raised 
through subscriptions by the various military organizations served by the ex- 
change. In 1941 the Army Exchange Service was established as the centralized 
organization for all exchanges in the War Department. Beginning in September 
1941 arrangements were made with the Defense Supplies Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for establishing a line of credit 
to finance the wartime expansion of exchanges. The maximum amount outstand- 
ing at any one time was about $25 million. All loans were liquidated by October 
1944 from Army Exchange Service earnings. Appropriated funds have not been 
used in the Army and Air Force Exchange Service capital structure since that 
time. 


Miss Rices. Now, to summarize the financial results of our opera- 
tions in each of the funds which we believe can be best explained 
through the use of the statements of financial condition. 
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Arr Force Srocx Funp 


This chart (No. 7), statement of financial condition, reflects the con- 
solidated account balances of the stock fund as of June 30 for each of 
the 3 fiscal years. 


a 


CuHartT No. 7 


Air Force stock fund—Statement of financial condition 


[Thousands of dollars} 


Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 June 30, 1958 


Assets: 

eeitieac seks pian son iCuadenaa eae $194, 208 | $234, 208 $215, 208 
Accounts receivable__.....-.-- ai ane be ‘ 129, 290 | 170, 481 | 8, 057 
Inventories_........--.- Ji sa cle este essa ial titel 637, 308 565, 322 | 575, 367 
Other assets -_-...........-- hea etbn 6, 512 | 0 | 0 


Total assets....................- okie 228 6 967, 318 | 970, 011 | , 632 


Liabilities and investment: 
Liabilities — bhiduded ional , 115, 147 | 140, 827 , 685 


Investment of U. 8. Government: } | 
Contributed cash__-_---- sia ed a iia 221, 300 | 221, 300 | 221, 300 
Capitalized inventories ae Seas Mees 768, 399 744, 148 | 5, 248 
Change to investment... 5 eke | 37, 528 | — 136, 264 39, 614 


Tota: investment_ -. ei Kaine the 4 852, 171 829, 184 | 826, 934 


Total liabilities and investment__--- Pare 967, 318 970, O11 | 968, 432 


You will note that:total assets as of the end of fiscal year 1958 and 
fiscal year 1959 are estimated to remain at approximately the fiscal 
year 1957 level of $970 million. Within the total assets, however, there 
are some fluctuations in the anticipated cash balances, and value of 
accounts receivable and inventories. 


SALES VOLUME 


Mr. Tuomas. What was your sales volume last year? 

Miss Riaes. In fiscal year 1957 it was $1.2 billion and is estimated 
to be $1.4 billion in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Triomas. One billion four sales on $970 million worth of stock? 


VALUE OF INVENTORIES 


Miss Riees. We are operating it on $565.3 million worth of inven 
tory as of the end of fiscal year 1958. You asked about the value of 
our inventories earlier. As of the end of 1959 we expect them to be at 
$575.4 million and at the end of 1957 we ended with $637.3 million. 


INVENTORY TURNOVER RATE 


Mr. Tromas. You mean you turn that stock over 7 or 8 times a 
year ? 

Miss Riees. Some of it could be turned 7 and 8 times a year, pat 
ticularly in the subsistence area. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 
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Miss Rices. Our projected June 30, 1959, is $575.4 million, which 
includes our war readiness material requirements. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of that is hard stock and how often do 
you take the inventory / 

Miss Riees. The inventory on every item is taken at least once a 
year. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you break it down? Is it between medicine, 
clothing, food, and so on¢ You certainly should not have much hard 
stock in food or oil. 

What about medicine? You have a sizable loss there, have you not ? 

Miss Rices. Not too great in the retail stock fund. 

Mr. THomas. How much is it? ‘ 

Miss Riees. The value of our inventory in the 6 divisions at the 
end of 1959 will be clothing, $25.8 million ; medical-dental 





CLOTHING INVENTORY 


Mr. Tuomas. How much of the clothing stock is hard stock ? 

Miss Riees. Our operating stock level will be 15.9 and then we 
have $6 million for mobilization reserve and other categories of 
material—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that clothing for military issue / 

Miss Riaes. Military issue and the clothing sold through the 225 
clothing sales stores. 

Mr. Tuomas. What items are they ? 

Miss Riees. Uniforms which the officers have on. 

Mr. Tomas. Shoes? 

Miss Riaas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Should there be a sizable accumulation of hard stock 
there? Do you have any information on that? 

Miss Riees. You speak of hard stock ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Miss Rigas. This is moving inventory in our clothing area, turning 
over at least four times a year. 


LOSSES IN INVENTORY 


Mr. Tuomas. How do you get rid of the stock you do not turn 
3and4timesa year? Whatdo you do with that? 

Miss Riaes. We have a few losses there. Those items which become 
obsolete—— 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you take your loss ? 

General Bonney. Some we do not get rid of. 

Mr. Tuomas. The longer you keep it the more useless it becomes. 


SURPLUS SHOES 


General Bonptry. Then it is sold as surplus. An example is brown 
shoes which were left over after the war when the Air Force sepa- 
rated and went to black shoes. Both the Army and Air Force are 
now in black shoes. There was an accumulation of wartime brown 
shoes. Those we still have. We would like to sell those as surplus. 
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Mr. THomas. How much of those do you have now / 

General Bonptey. I would have to look it up to be sure, but I 
would say we have in the neighborhood of 50,000 pairs. We would 
like to sell those, and have been unable to sell them because of the 
impact on local business. 

We have considered selling those shoes but, for that reason, we have 
not done it. 

Mr. Tuomas. You should talk to the General Services Administra- 
tion with regard to that surplus. 

General Bonpitey. They do not care to take these shoes— 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you doing anything about those 50,000 pairs of 
shoes ¢ 

General Bonpuey. I have been unable to do anything about it. 

Mr. Tuomas. The longer you wait the more money the taxpayers 
will lose. They are getting older. At one time they were good stock. 
What is the point for -hok ling it up? 

General Bonney. The reason we have not been able to sell them, 
and they are serviceable shoes, is because of the objections of the local 
merchants who sell shoes in the areas where these would be offered 
at a reduced price as surplus to the various surplus outlets. The 
people who buy these surplus items to resell, every time we have 
anticipated it, we have had objections from various congressional 
areas that the impact would be adverse to the local business people. 


LOCATION OF SURPLUS CLOTHING STOCKS 


Mr. Tuomas. Where are these stocks located ? 

General Bonnier. I think most of our clothing stocks are out in 
Shelby Air Force Base. We do not have too many depot stocks. We 
turn them over to the Quartermaster, who is the single manager. 
These were at Shelby, which was our clothing depot. 

Mr. Tuomas. Quartermaster of the Army ? 

General Bonney. Yes, sir. They have taken over our depot stocks. 
They will have the problem of any surplus in the clothing. We will 
not deal in surplus. Any surplus clothing now, since the (Quarter- 
master has taken over, is turned back to the Army and they have the 
disposition problem. 

(The following was submitted for the record to clarify this point :) 

The surplus brown shoes were transferred to Army quartermaster depots at 
the time Air Force clothing depot stocks were transferred to the single manager 
for clothing and textiles, who is the Army Quartermaster. 

Mr. Fioop. You have the Reserves and the Air Guard, too. 

General Bonney. Yes, sir. 


LENGTH OF TIME CLOTHING IS IN INVENTORY 


Mr. Tuomas. Out of the $600 million figure in inventory, what part 
of it is hard stock? Stock you have had on hand more than 2 years is 
a good definition of hard stock. If any merchant keeps stock on hand 
more than 12 months, he is in trouble. 

General Bonney. Since we do not have depot stocks now, I would 
have to go to the Quartermaster General. 
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Mr. Tuomas. All of your inventory of approximately $575 million 
you have turned over in the last 10 or 12 months? 

General Bonptey. With small exceptions, such as odd sizes of cloth- 
ing that we keep, perhaps 1 or 2 in each base for someone who comes 
in with size 14 shoes or something. With those exceptions, our cloth- 
ing inventory is turned over quite rapidly. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 

The value of Air Force excess and surplus stocks in the total Air Force stock 
fund amounts to approximately $7.8 million, or about 1.3 percent of the inventories 
amounting to $575 million. 

Mr. Fioop. Dealing with uniforms, you do not have the same prob- 
lem of obsolescence that the ordinary merchant downtown has. 

General Bonptey. That is correct, sir. 


STOCK FUND FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Miss Rices. Between 1958 and 1959, the decrease in the cash balance 
and increase in inventories are related to the increased procurement 
requirements. The increase in accounts receivable is related to the 
increased sales, as discussed by General Bondley earlier. The increase 
of $40 million in the cash balance between June 30, 1957, and 1958, is 
related primarily to the reduction of inventories mentioned by General 
Bondley, which 1s reflected in the value of inventories shown here. You 

recall we have an increase in sales in fiscal year 1958 over 1957 which, 
again, will affect the value of accounts receivable. 

The increased procurement also affects the liabilities, which increase 
from $115.1 million on June 30, 1957, to approximately $141 million by 
the end of fiscal year 1958 and remain approximately level through 
1959. The decrease in total investment between the end of 1959 as 
compared with 1957 is primarily related to the inventory reductions 
associated with the transfer of depot stocks of clothing and textile 
items to the single manager, which General Bondley dise used. 

Mr. Froop. When did the single-manager directive come out ? 

Miss Riees. January of 1956. The first assignment was made in the 
Commissary Division in that spring 


CASH WORKING CAPITAL AND ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Mr. Scrivner. Coming back to questions I have asked in previous 
years where I have not yet had too satisfactory an explanation: 

First, why must you have $215 million, almost a quarter of a billion 
dollars, in cash to carry on the operations that you do when at the 
same time you show hi rbilities of $141 million? If you have that much 
cash on hand, you should pay your bills more rapidly than that. 

The other item which I have never had satisfactorily explained is 
this: In view of the fact that your customers are within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, why will you have so many outstanding accounts 
receivable ¢ 

I can understand it takes them time to process the bills, inventories, 
and so on, but a 90-day lapse between the time you furnish somebody 
within the Defense Department these bills and the time they pay the 
bill is more than I can understand. 
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Between your cash and accounts receivable that is close to a half 
billion dollars, which is almost as much as your inventory. 

I don’t know of any other business in the world that does it that 

way. It is costing the taxpayer money, and you should not have any 
delinquent accounts at all. I don’t know of anyone who will be able 
to beat. you out of anything because you are doing business with 
yourselves. 

I have tried to get an explanation, and you have‘put something in 
the record each year when I have asked about it, but up to now none 
of those explanations have been satisfactory. 

You should be able to operate with considerably less cash, and you 
should be able to operate and get your accounts receivable down to a 
much shorter period of time than 90 days and a lower figure than 
the amount shown there. 

Miss Riaes. In the case of our accounts payable—— 

Mr. Scrivner. We are talking about receivable now. 

Miss Rices. We have those down to a 55-day level by the end of 
1959. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it has grown now from $129 million in 1957 to 
$178 million in 1959. That is an increase of $50 million in this 2-year 
period. 

Miss Riaes. Our volume of business has been increasing during that 
period of time. 

We have gone from a volume of sales of a billion dollars at the be- 
ginning of fiscal year 1957 to $1.4 billion by fiscal year 1959, so we 
would expect an increase in the value of accounts receivable simultane- 
ously with the increase of sales. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does the delay come in getting your money 
back into the stock fund? Why should it take 55 days? That is 
better than it was 2 years ago. Two years ago it was 75 to 90 days. 

Miss Riaas. Yes, sir, on the total stock fund basis we have brought 
it from the fiscal year 1955 90-day level down to an average of 55 
days in the early part of fiscal year 1958. The timelag is taken in the 
actual billing cycle. We try to administer these as economically as 
we can and have a monthly billing in the management of the funds. 
We must also look at it from the standpoint of the number of people 
we have to keep employed in carrying the billing and payment 
transactions out. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have any other comments to make insert them 
in the record. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

The cash balance estimated to be on deposit with the Treasury to the credit 
of the Air Force stock fund account as of June 30, 1959, amounting to $215.2 
million is within the approved practice of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
for all Department of Defense stock funds. In Department of Defense stock 
funds, it is the approved practice to retain in the fund a cash balance with the 
Treasury equivalent to about 60 days’ volume of business. 

The anticipated cash balance in the Air Force stock fund as of June 30, 1959, 
represents the equivalent of 55 days of the $1.4 billion estimated gross payments 
to be made by the Air Force stock fund during fiseal year 1959. 

Mr. Mrrtrr. You have transportation time to think about, too, do 
you not? 

Miss Ricas. Yes, sir; time in transmitting and getting the billing 
from the stock fund manager’s office to the various customers, and in 
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turn then in processing the bill, and getting the funds transferred 
into the stock fund. 

Some businesses I have checked that are in the mercantile business 
[ have found run anywhere from 55 to 65 days in their time for 
collecting. 

Mr. THomas. A lot of them do business on a 10-day, 1-percent dis- 
count basis. In your business they should not take "longer than 2 
weeks because you already have the money. It is purely a transfer 
of funds. Two weeks is long enough. That will cut down the 
amount of the revolving fund, too. 


Arm Force InpustrriaL Funp 


Miss Riees. As previously indicated, we cannot at this time deter- 
mine the effect that the airlift service will have upon the detailed fi- 
nancial operations of the industrial fund. Therefore, we have re- 
flected separately in this chart (No. 8), “Statement of financial con- 
dition,” the $75 million authorized by Public Law 85-170 to be trans- 
ferred to this fund. 

Cuart No. 8 


Air Force industrial fund—Statement of financial condition 


{In thousands] 


Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
| June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1959 





|- 
; 
Assets | j 
Cash transfer authorized for airlift service oes ait 0 $75, 000 | $75, 000 
Other cash balance- yo ote od J a we $7, 120 6, 652 | 6. 692 
meccunts receivable. .................... ites aa 660 | 1, 023 1, 031 
Inventories. EE. saceal 834 | 946 909 
Other assets... ees tw : a } 4 | 0 0 
Total assets . ; a 8, 618 | 43, 621 83, 632 
. _ , - r ; 
Liabilities and investment: | | 
Liabilities | 
Accounts payable___..- 2 Sindee gl eae 404 442 451 
Other liabilities... _. aioe 1, 346 | 1, 205 1, 207 
ianeee . je a ; 
Total liabilities... __- Pee Nee ee! 1, 750 1, 647 | 1, 658 
: | = === = 
Investment of U. 8S. Government 
Contributed cash transfer authorized for airlift service 0} 75, 000 | 75, 000 
Other contributed cash - _- 3 leetdal ai tein 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
Net capitalized assets cals ng apo om teenie 198 304 | 304 
Changes to investment. --.--_-- in ‘és eal 670 670 | 670 
rotal investment £45 jaa 6, 868 81, 974 | 81,974 
Total liabilities and investment__-_._-_- wisaab = 8, 618 83, 621 | 83, 632 


Miss Rices. This transfer is authorized to be made from appropria- 
tions available to the Air Force for obligation in fiscal year 1958. We 
have shown this $75 million separ ately § so that you may see the other 
account balances in relation to the presently industrialized services. 
All amounts contained in this chart, except the cash balance in the 
asset section, the contributed cash in the investment section, and the 
respective totals, are exclusive of any consideration of the airlift serv- 
ice to be industrialized on July 1, 1958. . The increase in assets, aside 
from the $75 million, between June 30, 1957, and 1959, is primarily 
related to the industrialization of the duplicating facilities previously 
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operating as adjuncts to our printing plants which were discussed by 
General Bondley. 

Total liabilities were $1.8 million on June 30, 1957, and are-estimated 
to be $1.7 million by the end of fiscal years 1958 and 1959. This net 
decrease is related to an increase in liabilities associated with the in- 
clusion of the duplicating facilities offset by a payment of $535,000 
into the United States Treasury. The payment to the United States 
Treasury represented the dollar value of supplies and services received 
from the Federal Republic of Germany by our laundry plants during 
fiscal year 1957. 

The total investment increases from $6.9 million as of June 30, 1957, 
to $81.9 million on June 30, 1958, and 1959. This again is related to 
the additional $75 million cash working capital authorized for the 
airlift service. As you will note, except for the effect of the increased 
stock fund procurement and sales, discussed by General Bondley, and 
the cash transfer to the industria] fund for airlift service, the financial 
operations remain relatively stable between the end of fiscal years 
1958 and 1959. 


PRINTING AND DUPLICATING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. General, I note your statement on page 6 relative 
to the printing and duplicating service as one of your industrial fund 
operations. 

My experience has convinced me that there was at one time, and 
perhaps there still is, a great deal of printing which might well be 
eliminated. 

I recall particularly one situation that I ran into in Germany in 
1953. Was the industrial fund in printing in effect at that time? 

General BonpLry. Not overseas, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may be the reason J ran into this. .The C. O. 
had directed the printing of quite a large number of booklets which 
might have had some value, but if they did I could not see it. Per- 
haps with the industrial funding of that we should look to a decrease, 
perhaps we should say a more careful screening, of the printing 
required. 

General Bonptey. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I am in error correct me. As I understand it, 
the printing and duplicating service is set up as a printing shop is, 
So if any branch of the Air Force or if any office in the Air Force 
wants printing done that order goes to the printing service. Then 
they are charged, that 1s whoever made the request is charged? 

General Bonpiey. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If MATS wanted printing done they would get it 
done and MATS is charged ? 

General Bonney. They would pay from the funds they received 
through another area of the budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the printing and duplicating service have 
anything to say at all about what they print or do they just have to 
accept whatever order is given so long as the other part of the Air 
Force wants the printing and wants to pay for it ? 

General Bonptry. They have an obligation there which we im- 
posed on the commander to call to the attention of the command 
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concerned which asks for something in this area; anything which he 
feels is not warranted. 

In addition we have an Air Force printing board which reviews 
these requirements and approves them or disapproves them, or in 
some instances eliminates a pr inting requirement for a per iodical, for 
example, which has been going on, such as the SAC Flying Safety 
magazine. 

Those boards have been rather strict. The fact is that in such 
periodicals as our Flying Safety, which comes out each month, they 
have eliminated some of those in some of the commands and con- 
solidated them. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record to clarify 
this point :) 

The printing control officers at all locations where printing plants are located, 
inclusive of the eight industrialized plants, are responsible for reviewing all 
printing requests. Any request that appears questionable is called to the atten- 
tion of the commander of the base where the plants are located. 


BENEFITS FROM INDUSTRIALIZATION OF 


Mr. Scrivner. That is something that has arisen since you have 
industrialized the printing fund ¢ 

General Bonnier. Yes. The purpose of this fund, and probably 
the big advantage of this type of funding, is that it does impose 
per se a means of discipline on our activity. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not had the time to go into the multitude of 
printing that has been done in recent years, though 5 or 6 years ago 
we did go into that quite thoroughly and perhaps that is one of the 
reasons the printing fund was industrialized. As long as somebody 
else is paying the bill the commanding officer does r not have any real 
concern about what it costs, or whether something real value 
or not. 

Now, as I understand it, he has to be convinced it is necessary, and 
second, it is worth what it is es . them ? 

General Bonney. Yes. Third, he has to have the money to pay 
for it in his pocket. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any way, through your experience or ob- 
servation, you could give us a rough idea of how much the printing 
bill has been reduced as a result of this industrial funding? 

General Bonptey. That was presented, I believe, by General Fried- 
man. 

General FriepmANn. What I presented previously was Air Force 
printing requirements funded from the Operation and maintenance 
appropriation. Our fiscal year 1959 budget request is $14 million be- 
low the fiscal year 1957 actual obligation. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may put a statement in the record on that. 
(The information is as follows :) 





PRINTING FUND 





is of 


















The benefits derived from the industrialization of the eight printing plants 
have been increased effectiveness in control of inventories, better financial data 
for management use and uniformity in production control methods, rather than 
reductions in overall printing costs. Some of the more significant benefits that 
have been derived from the industrialization of the eight printing plants are: 
(a) Standardization of effective accounting methods to control expenditures 
and inventories on a dollar accountability basis 
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(b) Creating cost consciousness among operating personnel, both in the plant 
operations and on the part of the activity requiring the printing. 

(c) Uniformity in production control and reporting systems which serve to 
identify production problem areas. 

(d) Reduction in the Government investment in inventories of supplies, and 

(e) Increased production by fewer people. 

A determination as to actual reduced costs under the industrial fund concept 
as compared with appropriated fund financing is not possible in that production 
and cost records prior to industrialization of these plants are not comparable 
to those maintained under the industrial fund concept. Whereas the industrial 
fund concept has increased the complexities of budgeting, accounting and report- 
ing requirements in these eight plants, the improved cost accounting system 
provides an added motivation to these printing plant workers which, it is be- 
lieved, has been a factor in reducing costs in some functions of the plant opera- 
tions. The cost accounting system, applied at the time of industrialization, 
reflects the cost of labor, material and certain indirect costs for each function 
performed. The average worker seems to attach more importance to his duties 
when he has cognizance of the dollar value of his personal production. The 
feeling of competition with other plants is also important, and the conscious 
effort to produce a product more efficiently and less expensively than other 
sources serves as an incentive to the workers and plant as a whole. 


FINANCING OF PRINTING 


Mr. Mriter. Of course, there is a good deal of printing that is done 
on contract. is there not ? 

General Bonptey. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the industrial fund have anything to do with 
that, or is the industrial fund only for the work that is ac tually per 
formed by military installations? 

General Bonney. The industrial fund is primarily for these eight 


printing plants. 

Mr. Miruer. If the Air Force needs printing and it is prepared 
either commercially or through the Government Printing Office, does 
the transaction flow through the industrial fund man: ugement at all? 

General Bonpiry. No, sir; it does not get into the industrial fund 
in such ease, but it goes through the same screening. It is not financed 
through the industrial fund. 

(The following was submitted for the record to clarify this point :) 

Printing jobs accomplished totally by commercial contract are not financed by 
the industrial fund. Contract printing which is a part of a job accomplished 


by the Air University industrialized plant, for example, is financed by the indus- 
trial fund and the customer is billed for the total cost of the printing requested. 


WHERE PRINTING IS DONE 


Mr. Miter. Where is the decision made whether an item should 
be printed by one of the installations that is financed by the industrial 
fund, or whether it is done elsewhere ? 

General Bonptey. That generally is made either at the Air Materiel 
Command, executive agent of the Chief of Staff, or in the Air Force 
Headquarters, the Adjutant General. 

Mr. Miter. So what we are discussing here has solely to do with 
the facilities that are actually operated by the Air Force ? 

General Bonptey. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And they are primarily for the types of printing 
you cannot ordinarily get in commercial plants? 

General Bonptry. Yes. In fact, if you recall the presentation in 
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this area, quite a lot of our printing is governed by the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Printing by their rules. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement in the record at this point relative 
to the language changes. 
(The information requested follows :) 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Referring to the subcommittee print of the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill for fiseal year 1959, the first change is shown on page 204. 

The title of the appropriation “Aircraft and related procurement” has been 
changed to “Aircraft and missile procurement.” Substitution of the word 
“missiles” for the word “related” serves to make the appropriation title more 
comprehensively descriptive of the two major generic classes of items procured 
under this appropriation, and to give due recognition to the increasing pro- 
portion of the funds made available in this appropriation which are devoted to 
missiles. 

Insertion of the words “missiles” and “including” in the second line of the 
appropriation language serves to clarify the language as related to the change 
in the title. 

The next change is shown on page 240. The title of the appropriation “Pro- 
curement other than aircraft” has been changed to “Aircraft and missile 
support” in consonance with the change to the title of the appropriation “Air- 
craft and missile procurement” (formerly “Aircraft and related procurement” ) 
and further, to clarify that not all procurement, other than aircraft, is financed 
from this appropriation. This appropriation finances only centrally procured 
items which directly and indirectly support the two major classes of offensive and 
defensive vehicles with which the Air Force is concerned, i. e., aireraft and 
missiles. 

Three changes have been made in the appropriation language as follows: 

1. In the first seven lines of the language as printed, changes have been 

made to clarify the coverage of the appropriation with particular reference 
to missiles. 

2. The words “(including ten and eight at not to exceed $3,000 and $2,300 
each)” on lines 8 and 9 have been deleted since the Air Force does not 
intend to procure sedans with fiscal year 1959 funds at a cost in excess of 
the $1,500 legal limitation. 

3. The words “of which amount $21,500,000 shall be transferred to ‘Estab- 
lishment of Air Navigation Facilities, CAA for the Department of Defense 

share of the cost of the 1958 program for the air navigation system known 

as Vortac” on lines 10 through 14 have been deleted. The Air Force fiscal 

year 1959 appropriation request does not provide for requirements asso- 

ciated with the Federal Airways System. 
The next change is on page 231 in the language of the appropriation “Air 
National Guard”. The words “as authorized by sections 2231-38 of title 10, 
United States Code” on lines 18 and 19 have been deleted since no authorization 
for specific construction has been approved by Congress for fiscal year 1959. 
Upon such approval a supplemental appropriation will be sought and 
statement of this language will be necessary. 

The words “initiated in prior years” have been inserted to allow the Air 
Force to proceed with the payment of Government overhead costs resulting from 
construction initiated in prior years. The changes on line 20 will provide 
for the authority for the procurement of initial requirements of passenger- 
carrying vehicles and to limit the number which may be replaced. The lan- 
guage proposed would authorize the procurement of “not to exceed fifty-four, of 
which six shall be for replacement only.” 

Mr. Chairman, that covers the changes in the language of the appropriations 
for fiscal year 1959. Changes in the general provisions since they will be covered 
in a Jater presentation to be made by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


a rein- 
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COMMENDATION OF GENERAL BOGART 


Mr. Manon. No doubt you will be back before us in connection with 
the additional supplemental. 

General Bocarr. Augmentations of one type or another. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say to you witnesses we were pleased to have 
your statements, which were very helpful. 

I want to say at the conclusion of the regular Air Fore hearings, 
General Bogart t, it has been a pleasure to work with yon in your ca- 
pacity as budget officer of the Air Force. Is this your last regular 
presentation ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. I have not had any orders yet, but I 
have been told I will get orders for this summer. 

Mr. Scrivner. I bet when he leaves this assignment, he will be put 
in some place where he will never use the experience and information 
and knowledge that he has gained in this job. I, for one, sometimes 
think we would be within our rights to request the services to extend 
a tour of duty like this. 

Mr. Manon. I would not wish the general such ill fortune. 

Mr. Mitter. Do not disrupt his career at this point. 

Mr. Manon. I would make him a lieutenant general and give him 
an advisory job in the Air Force. I say this sincerely. For many 
years I have watched the different services perform. ‘The Air Force 
is at.a disadvantage in many respects when compared to the Army 
and the Navy. The Army and the Navy have old traditions along 
certain patterns. They have career men who have built upon the 

careers of others before them. The Air Force is a new service. The 
Air Force has the greatest amount of money and the greatest varia- 
tions in activity. It is a very, very difficult problem, it seems to me, 
for Air Force representatives to present their requirements in detail 
to the committees of Congress. 

I have seen the Air Force grow. When the Air Force representa- 
tives first came down here, when the Air Force was just a new service, 
the way the witnesses would stumble around was perfectly under- 
standable. It could not be avoided. The people did the best they 
knew how to do, but the progress of the Air Force has been tremen- 
dous in the presentation of budgets. 

It is not possible to be perfect in this area, but I look for a continu- 
ation of this progress. The other services are likewise progressing. 

I have seen budget officers come and go in the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, and I measure my words when I say that we have 
never had a more able represent: itive in fiscal affairs in uniform 
representing any of the services that have done a better job than 
Frank Bogart. I want on the record to pay a tribute to the record 
of a real statesman, shall I say, in the field of Air Force finances. 
You have done a wonderful job. My only complaint and regret is 
you have worked too hard. I hope you will not be assigned to a 
budget job at any future time that will require you to go into such 
detail and work so many weeks and long hours at night as this 
job has required. 

General Bocarr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Your 
comments are indeed very kind. In spite of the fact that, as you 
mentioned, this has been at times a rather demanding assignment, 
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it has also been very interesting. I do not know of any place where 
I could have learned more about the Air Force than in this particular 
job. Any success that I may have had in preparing and presenting 
our budgets, I assure you, is due to a backup of exceedingly com- 
petent people that I have, and the help of the whole air sté raft. We 
have an operation now which I think is bound to continue to improve. 
Our people are all aware of the importance of it, and we are all, 1 
am sure, completely aware of the necessity to make our programs 
and balance them and cost them and know what we are doing in detail 
so that we can carry out the job within a reasonable amount of 
resources. 

I am sure I can assure you the whole Air Force is aiming in that 
direction. I can feel that awareness right across the board. 

I would also like to say it has been a pleasure and an inspiration 
to work with you gentleman of the committee, I, assure you that your 
impact on the Air Force will continue. We do not forget these 
hearings. 

Mr. Manon. I say all the members of the committee, and I stress 
the word “all” have the greatest respect for your ability and for 
your character and personality, and we will be wishing you a lot of 
luck. 

General Bogart. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It may be before the markup, we will want to request 
additional information. We will want to try to pull together in- 
formation that will help us decide if we want to increase the] budget or 
decrease the budget, or make variations and readjustments. You 
have always been very cooperative, and we may be calling on you 
for some of that material. 

The committee stands adjourned. 
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